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PUBLISHERS'  PREFACE. 


^K  these  book-mnking  days,  a  new  volume  of 
biography  needs,  perhaps,  a  word  of  iatro- 
,  duction  to  the  kindly  households  wherein  it 
>  seeks  a  welcome. 

Probubly  no  aspect  of  oar  time  is  more  sig- 
nificant of  prepress  than  the  evep-growing  dis- 
j  cussion  of  the  place  and  duties  of  women  in 
the  social  state.  Causes  both  economical  and 
moral  hare  tended  to  break  up  old  hahita  of  life  and 
thought,  and  make  new  demands  upon  their  capacity  and 
conscience,  which  experience  hits  not  yet  taught  them  to 
satisfy.  All  over  the  land,  women  are  conscious  of  a  fer- 
ment and  disturbance  of  thought  which  is  the  prophecy  of 
better  things.  Everywhere  they  are  asking,  "  What  can  /  do 
to  hasten  the  New  Buy  ?  " 

It  seemed,  therefore,  to  the  Publishers  of  this  volume  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  simple  story  of  what  a  few 
women  have  done  would  prove  an  inspiration  and  incentive 
to  the  many  women  who  long  to  do.  The  book  contains 
thirty  sketches  of  lives,  which,  in  various  ways,  have  made  the 
world  richer  for  their  presence.     Excepting  six,  the  subjects 
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of  the  sketches  are  living  and  working.  With  the  natural 
modesty  of  worth,  these  ladies  shrank  from  needless  publicity, 
and  at  fiurst  hesitated  to  allow  the  use  of  their  names.  But 
when  assured  by  the  Publishers  that  the  aim  of  the  book 
was  not  to  gratify  a  vulgar  curiosity,  but  to  kindle  new  hopes 
and  ambitions  in  unknown  hearts,  and  that  it  was  the  story 
of  their  labors,  discouragements,  and  successes  which  was 
desired,  rather  than  of  their  private  joys  and  sorrows,  they 
generously  said  that  if  the  knowledge  of  anything  which  they 
had  done  could  he  of  use  to  other  women,  struggling  for 
bread,  or  the  right  to  labor,  or  an  honorable  fame,  they 
should  hold  it  churlish  to  refuse.  In  no  case  has  the  name 
of  a  living  person  been  used  without  its  owner's  consent.  In 
almost  every  instance  the  writer  of  the  sketch  is  the  personal 
friend  of  its  subject,  —  a  relation  which  has  insured  an  ex- 
ceptional faithfulness  and  sympathy  in  treatment.  The 
arrangement  of  the  papers  is,  of  course,  purely  arbitrary, 
an  alphabetical  order  having  been  held  the  most  convenient. 

The  Publishers  believe  that  they  may  fairly  call  their  book 
irpreaentaiive.  For  while  there  are  necessarily  omitted 
names  perhaps  as  well-known  and  well-beloved  as  those 
which  appear,  these  thirty  cover  as  wide  a  range  of  endeavor 
and  achievement  as  the  limits  of  the  volume  permit.  That 
the  subjects  of  the  memoirs  are  all  American,  either  by  birth 
or  adoption,  gives  the  book  a  title  to  be  considered  not  less 
national  than  representative. 

The  twenty  women  who  have  contributed  these  sketches 
need  no  commendation.  Their  names  are  a  sulficient  guar- 
antee of  the  volume's  worth.  But  the  Publishers  desire  to 
express  their  sense  of  personal  indebtedness  to  these  co- 
workers for  the  accuracy,  ability,  and  hearty  good-will  which 
have  made  the  book  better  than  their  hopes. 
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In  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  the  Publishers 
take  an  honest  pride.  They  have  spared  neither  money  nor 
trouble  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  subject-matter.  Its  por- 
traits represent  the  best  work  of  the  best  workers,  and  the 
likenesses  are  as  faithful  as  the  execution  is  artistic. 

Finally,  the  Publishers  venture  to  hope  that  they  have  not 
misconceived  the  temper  of  the  time,  and  that  to  every  one 
of  the  thousands  of  homes  which  the  book  may  enter,  it  will 
bring  something  of  the  courage,  patience,  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  cheerfulness,  and  lofty  aspiration  which  fill  the  lives 
whose  history  it  records. 
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5N  these  book-making  days,  a  new  volume  of 
biogra[^y  needs,  perhaps,  a  word  of  intro- 
.  ductioD  to  the  kindly  households  wherein  it 
>  seeks  a  welcome. 

Probably  no  aspect  of  our  time  is  more  sig- 
nificant of  prepress  than  the  ever-growing  dis- 
J  cussion  of  the  place  and  duties  of  women  in 
the  social  state.  Causes  both  economical  and 
moral  have  tended  to  break  ap  old  habits  of  life  and 
thought,  and  make  new  demands  npon  their  capacity  and 
conscience,  which  experience  bus  not  yet  taught  them  to 
■atisfy.  All  over  the  htnd,  women  are  conscious  of  a  fer- 
ment and  disturbance  of  thought  which  is  the  prophecy  of 
better  things.  Everywhere  they  are  ashing,  "  What  can  /  do 
to  hasten  the  New  Day  i  " 

It  seemed,  therefore,  to  the  Publishers  of  this  volume  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  simple  story  of  what  a  few 
women  have  done  would  prove  an  inspiration  and  incentive 
to  the  many  women  who  long  to  do.  The  book  contains 
thirty  sketches  of  lives,  which,  in  various  ways,  have  made  the 
world  richer  for  their  preseooe.     Excepting  six,  the  subjects 
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moral  have  tended  to  break  up  old  habits  of  life  and 
thought,  and  make  new  demands  upon  their  capacity  and 
conscience,  which  experience  has  not  yet  taught  them  to 
satisfy.  All  over  the  land,  women  are  conscious  of  a  fer- 
ment and  disturbance  of  thought  which  is  the  prophecy  of 
better  things.  Everywhere  they  are  asking,  ""What  can  /do 
to  hasten  the  New  Day  p  " 

It  seemed,  therefore,  to  the  Publishers  of  this  volume  that 
tbe  time  had  come  when  the  simple  etory  of  what  a  few 
women  have  done  would  prove  an  inspiration  and  incentive 
to  the  many  women  who  long  to  do.  The  book  contains 
thirty  sketches  of  lives,  which,  in  various  ways,  have  made  the 
world  richer  for  their  presence.     Elxcepting  six.  the  subjects 
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*  N  writing  of  an  aathor  still  living,  and  still  busily 
at  work,  there  is  always  a  certain  difBculty. 
■  We  are  too  near  at  hand  for  perspective,  and 
'  too  macb  under  the  spell  of  a  sympathetic  per- 
sonality to  be  able  to  anticipate  the  judgments 
of  posterity.     Our  utmost  endeavor,  then,  must 
be  to  make  the  world,  so  far  aa  possible,  sharers 
*  Id  the  pleasure  of  personal  intercourse  with  a 
gifted  and  remarkable  woman,  and  to  gratify  to  some 
extent  the  geneml  curiosity  about  a  general  favorite. 
In  the  literature  of  our  own  country  and  time  there  are 
lev  more  picturesque  figures  than  Louisa  May  Alcott ;  since 
wo  must  consider  not  only  her  own  diatinguialied  achievement, 
bat  also  the  surroundings  of  her  life.     Unless  heredity  were 
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a  word  without  a  meaning  the  world  had  a  right  to  expect 
much  of  Miss  Alcott  by  virtue  of  inheritance,  and  the  highest 
of  these  expectations  she  has  certainly  fulfilled. 

Her  father,  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  the  **  Sage  of  Concord,** 
as  he  has  often  been  called,  is  not  less  widely  known  than  his 
distinguished  daughter.  He  came  of  a  good  old  New  Eng- 
land stock,  his  ancestors  having  been  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  town  of  Wolcott,  Conn.,  where  Mr.  Alcott 
himself  was  bom,  in  1799.  Wolcott  was  in  the  nei^bor- 
hood  of  wooden  clocks,  and  while  still  a  schoolboy  Mr. 
Alcott  worked,  in  his  vacations,  at  clock-making.  After  he 
left  school  came  a  season  of  peddling,  with  alternations  of 
school-teaching ;  and  through  those  years  a  half-formed  pur- 
pose of  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church  had 
some  influence  on  his  studies  and  his  life.  By  the  time  he 
was  twenty-six,  however,  the  young  philosopher  —  who  was 
afl;erwards  to  be  so  closely  connected  with  the  great  Trans- 
cendental movement  in  New  England — had  discovered  that 
he  was  not  called  to  the  ministry,  and  had  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  reforming  the  prevailing  methods  of  early  edu- 
cation. 

He  first  b^an  tlie  development  of  his  educational  ideas  in 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  but  in  1828,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  a  school  for  young  children  in 
Boston  by  certain  persons  who  had  seen  and  admired  the 
working  out  of  his  ideas  in  Cheshire. 

In  1830  ho  married  Miss  May,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Joseph 
May,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Se wells  and  the  Quincys  of 
Boston.  I  have  heard  that  the  May  family  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  union  of  their  beautiful  daughter  with  the 
penniless  teacher  and  philosopher.  But  love  found  out  a 
way  to  soften  their  opposition  ;  and  the  poverty  of  plain  liv- 
ing and  high  thinking  had  no  terrors  for  the  petted  child  of 
the  prosperous  Boston  merchant.  Tall  and  slight,  fair,  blue- 
eyed,  and  delicate,  she  was  yet  strong  enough  to  resolve  and 
to  do,  this  gently-nurtured  young  lady,  of  whom  her  hus- 
band long  afterwards  wrote :  — 


>" 
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**Mean  are  all  titles  of  nobility 
And  kings  poor  spendthrifts,  while  I  do  compare, 
The  wealth  she  daily  lavishes  on  me 
Of  love  —  the  noble  kingdom  that  I  share." 

auspicious  uiarriage  took  place  in  King's  Chapel,  Bos- 
ton, in  the  month  of  May  —  fit  time  for  these  happy,  tune- 
ful, improvident  young  lovers  to  pair.  In  November  of  the 
same  year  they  removed  to  Germantown,  Penn.,  where  Mr. 
Alcott  opened  a  school,  which  he  continued  for  four  years. 

It  was  in  Germantown,  November  29,  1832,  that  Louisa 
May  Alcott  was  born.  Concerning  this  date  she  writes :  "  I 
was  bom  on  the  29th  of  November.  The  same  day  was  my 
fiither's  own  birthday,  that  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  other  worthies." 

Until  I  began  to  retrace  her  history  for  the  purpose  of  this 
brief  biography,  I  had  always  supposed  that  Miss  Alcott  had 
been  bom  in  Concord  —  that  town  with  which  she  is  so  in- 
timately associated  in  the  minds  of  us  all.     I  fancied  she 
might   even   herself  have   been   the   child-sage   whom    the 
stranger  in  Concord   saw  digging  in  the  soil,  and  accosted 
with  the  question,  "  What  are  you  doing,  my  pretty  maid?" 
*Dig^ng  for  the  infinite,**  was  the  unexpected  answer;  and 
ill  Concord  seems  to  me  to  have  been  digging  for  the  infinite 
for  two  or  three  generations.     Miss  Alcott,  however,  has 
been  rather  the  exception  to  this  Concordian  habit.     She 
has  contented  herself  with  the  study  of  the  finite,  which  she 
has  pursued  to  such  purpose  that  she  has  given  more  lively 
and  more  living  characters  to  juvenile  literature  than  any 
other  author  of  her  time.     Perhaps  she  escaped  the  fate  of  a 
philosopher  by  being  bom  in  Germantown,  and  not  going  to 
Concord  until  she  was  eight  years  old. 

Her  first  remove  from  Germantown  was  to  Boston,  where, 
b  1834,  Mr.  Alcott  opened  a  school  in  the  Masonic  Temple, 
which  Miss  Peabody  described  in  her  book,  entitled  "  Record 
of  Mr.  Alcott's  School,"  first  published  in  1835.  This  "  Rec- 
ord  of  a  School "  would  be,  in  itself,  suflBcient  to  prove  Mr. 
Alcott*8  claim  to  a  high  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  world*8  edu- 
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cators.  He  knew,  at  that  time,  little  or  nothing  of  the 
theories  of  Pestalozzi,  yet  his  own  were  always  kindred,  and 
sometimes  the  same. 

Miss  Peabody,  herself  a  distinguished  educator,  once  said 
to  me,  **!  would  never  say  to  a  child,  *  You  have  a  soul,'  but 
rather,  'You  have  a  body,'  since  the  real  *you'  is  the  inde- 
structible soul."  Proceeding  upon  this  principle,  Mr.  Alcott 
addressed  himself  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  pupils.  He 
substituted  appeals  to  their  moral  instincts  and  their  affec- 
tions  for  undiscriminating  punishments,  and  sought  rather  to 
awaken  in  them  a  thirst  for  knowledge  than  to  force  them  at 
the  point  of  a  ferule  to  acquire  it. 

Concerning  this  school,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanboni  has  written 
that  it  failed  in  consequence  of  a  public  outcry  against  ceiv 
tain  opinions,  supposed  to  be  inculaitcd  in  a  remarkable  book, 
entitled  "  Conversations  with  Children  on  the  Gospels,**  which 
Miss  Peabody  compiled  from  Mr.  Alcott's  daily  talks  with 
his  pupils,  and  which  was  clamorously  assailed  by  the  Boston 
newspapers.  Their  unjust  criticisms  drew  forth  a  public 
defence  from  Mr.  Emerson,  who  began  by  saying,  "  In  behalf 
of  this  book  I  have  but  one  plea  to  make, —  this,  namely,  let 
it  be  read." 

In  1837  Mr.  Alcott  removed  the  school  from  the  Masonic 
Temple  to  his  own  house ;  and  after  that  removal  committed 
the  still  further  enormity  of  showing  his  readiness  to  admit 
little  colored  children  to  share  the  instruction  bestowed  on 
the  inheritors  of  the  blue  blood  of  Boston.  Finally,  in  1839, 
the  philosopher  abandoned  school-keeping,  and,  in  1840, 
removed  to  Concord. 

If  I  seem  to  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  early  history  of 
the  serene  Sage  of  Concord  it  is  because  the  importance  of 
such  a  parentage  cannot  be  overestimated,  and  I  think  Louisa 
Alcott  experienced  her  first  supreme  good  fortune  in  being 
the  daughter  of  her  father  and  her  mother. 

I  like  to  think  of  her  as  she  was  when,  at  eight  years  of 
age,  she  went  to  live  in  Concord,  first  at  the  Hosmer  Cottage, 
and  afterwards  at  "  The  Wayside,"  Hawthorne's  old  home,  at 
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present  so  fitly  occupied  by  fair  Rose  Hawtiiorne  Lathrop  and 
her  ^fted  husband.  After  the  Hawthorne  house  came  the 
episode  of  ^^Fruitlands,"  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  At 
cott  took  his  family  to  live,  with  a  few  congenial  souls,  in  a 
sort  of  community,  on  high  talk  and  low  diet.  This  was  the 
experience  which  Miss  Alcott  afterwards  described  so  vividly 
in  "Transcendental  Wild  Oats."  After  "* Fruitlands "  came 
a  short  residence  in  Boston,  and  then  the  Alcott  family  went 
back  to  congenial  Concord,  to  pass,  in  their  home  called 
"The  Orchards,''  the  twenty-five  fullest  and  most  active  years 
of  Miss  Alcott's  over-active  life. 

As  I  have  said,  I  love  to  picture  to  myself  the  girl  of  eight, 
unusually  tall,  and  so  lithe  and  active  that  even  before  she 
left  Boston  she  could  drive  a  hoop  entirely  round  the  **  Conn 
mon"  without  once  stopping, — able  to  run  faster  than  most 
boys,  and  therefore  always  welcome  to  share  their  sports. 
After  her  fiither  left  off  school-teaching  she  went  no  more  to 
school,  but  studied  at  home.  She  learned  religion  from 
Nature,  and  the  high  example  of  virtuous  parents,  who 
literally  loved  their  neighbors  better  than  themselves,  and  in 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  whose  daily  life  it  was  impossible 
that  anything  small  or  mean  should  thrive. 

Her  literary  ambition  was  of  early  origin.  At  eight  years 
of  age  she  perpetrated  her  first  literary  attempt,  in  the  shape 
of  the  following :  — 

ADDRESS   TO   A   BOBIN. 

**  Welcome,  welcome,  little  stranger. 
Fear  no  harm,  and  fear  no  danger ; 
We  are  glad  to  see  you  here, 
For  you  sing  sweet  spring  is  near. 
Now  the  snow  is  nearly  gone. 
Now  the  grass  is  coming  on  — 
The  trees  are  green,  the  sky  is  blue. 
And  we  are  glad  to  welcome  you." 

^  This  gem,"  said  Miss  Alcott,  *'  my  proud  mother  pre- 
served with  tender  care,  assuring  me  that  if  I  kept  on  in  this 

hopeful  way  I  might  be  a  second  Shakspeare  in  time." 
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Fired  by  this  modest  and  laudable  ambition,  she  continued 
to  write  poems  upon  dead  butterflies,  lost  kittens,  the  bftby^s 
eyes,  and  other  kindred  themes,  until,  suddenly,  the  story- 
telling mania  set  in,  and  the  world  began  to  be  peopled  for 
her  with  ideal  shapes.  For  a  long  time  she  only  frightened 
her  sisters  by  awful  tales  whispered  in  bed.  It  makes  one 
think  of  those  other  sisters  in  the  Moorlands  of  Yoricshire, 
who  used  to  sit  and  ^  make  up  ^  stories  round  the  fire,  when 
the  sun  had  set,  and  the  shadows  haunted  the  comers,  mod 
they  drew  close  together  in  the  shadow*casting  firelight. 

After  a  while  Louisa  begun  to  write  out  these  histories  of 
giants,  and  ogres,  and  dauntless  maidens,  and  magic  transfer* 
mations,  till  the  children*s  room  at  the  Wayside  had  quite  a 
library  of  small  paper-covered  volumes,  illustrated  by  their 
author. 

Later  on,  the  poems  grew  sad  and  sentimental,  and  the 
tales  less  tragic,  lovely  elves  and  spirits  of  earth  and  air  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  former  monsters. 

At  sixteen  Miss  Alcott  wrote,  for  Ellen  Emerson's  pleas- 
ure, her  first  book.  It  was  entitled  "Flower  Fables."  It 
was  aftenvards  published,  but  not  until  1854,  when  Miss 
Alcott  was  twenty-two.  It  made  no  marked  impression,  its 
dainty  fancies  being  obscured  by  too  many  adjectives,  and  its 
illustrations  so  had  as  to  1)c  anvthin<:^  but  an  adornment. 

At  sixteen,  besides  writing  "  Flower  Fables,"  Miss  Alcott 
began  to  teach  a  little  school  of  some  twenty  pupils,  to  whom 
she  told  her  stories  instead  of  writing  them.  She  says  that 
she  never  liked  teaching ;  though,  in  one  way  or  another,  she 
pursued  it  for  some  fifteen  years  —  sometimes  teaching  home- 
schools,  sometimes  going  out  as  daily  governess.  Among 
her  pupils  in  those  years  she  numl)ered  the  children  of  E.  P. 
Whipi)le,  R.  E,  Apthorpe,  John  T.  Sargent,  J.  S.  Lovering, 
and  many  others.  Story-telling  time,  she  says,  was  the  one 
pleasant  hour  in  her  school-day ;  and  even  now  she  meets 
from  time  to  time  the  j'oung  men  and  women  who  had  the 
happiness  to  be  her  pupils  in  those  old  days,  and  finds  that 
they  still  i*ecall  her  tales  and  laugh  over  them  afresh  with 
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their  children,  when  some  of  them  reappear  in  new  forms  in 
her  many  hooks. 

Miss  Alcott's  first  full-grown  romantic  story  was  printed 
in  ^  Gleason's  Pictorial,**  and  for  this  tale  she  received  five 
dollars.  Ah,  who  of  us  scribes  does  not  remember  the  pride 
and  pleasure  with  which  we  received  our  first  five  dollars 
earned  by  literature;  and  why  is  a  beginnei^s  recompense 
always  five  dollars,  no  more,  no  less?  This  fii'st  published 
story  appeared  in  1851,  when  Miss  Alcott  was  nineteen.  The 
next  year  she  sent  to  the  ''Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette ** 
'•  The  Rival  Prima  Donnas,"  which  was  accepted,  and  munifi- 
cently, as  it  then  seemed,  rewarded  with  ten  dollars,  and  a 
request  for  more.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  Miss  Alcott  herself 
dramatized  the  tale,  and  it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Barry,  then  manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre.  The  play  was 
never  really  put  upon  the  stage,  owing  to  a  disagreement 
about  the  distribution  of  the  parts  between  Mrs.  Barrow  and 
Mrs.  John  "Wood,  then  rival  actresses  at  "  The  Boston.**  In 
spite  of  this  mischance,  however,  its  author  considered  it  a 
transcendent  success ;  since,  for  its  sake,  a  free  pass  was 
given  her,  and  she  went  to  the  theatre  forty  times  that  winter. 
Think  of  the  unmitigated  rapture  of  those  forty  evenings  to 
a  very  stage-struck  young  lady  ! 

So  strong,  indeed,  was  Miss  Alcott's  passion  at  that  time 
for  acting  that  she  made  an  engagement  to  appear  upon  the 
stage  herself  as  Widow  PottlCj  in  "  The  Jacobite,**  and  was 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  night  to  be  fixed,  when  the  friendly 
manager  broke  his  leg,  and  in  consequence  his  contract,  and 
thus  came  to  an  untimely  end  the  young  girl's  dream  of 
dramatic  glory. 

A  farce  of  her  composition  was,  however,  actually  put  upon 
the  stage,  and  she  tells  me  that  she  well  remembers  the  wfld 
beating  of  her  heart  as  she  sat  on  this  glorious  occasion  in  a 
stage  box,  holding  an  enormous  bouquet,  presented  by  a 
friend  as  stage-struck  as  herself;  and  saw  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smithy 
Josie  Orton,  and  Mr.  LeMoine  enact  ^Nat  Bachelor^s  Pleas- 
ore  Trip,**  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Smith. 
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**  The  Rival  Prima  Donnas  **  afforded  Miss  Aloott  anotbflr 
glimpse  of  glory,  which  she  herself  described  as  follows:^ 


**  One  of  the  memorial  moments  of  my  life  is  that  in 
as  I  trudged  to  school  on  a  wintry  day,  my  eyes  foil  apon  a 
large  yellow  poster  with  these  delicious  words :  ***  Bertha,*  a 
new  tale  by  the  author  of  ''  The  Rival  Prima  Donnas,'*  will 
appear  in  the  '^  Saturday  Evening  Gazette.** '  I  was  late ;  it 
was  bitter  cold ;  people  jostled  me ;  I  was  mortally  affaud  I 
should  he  recognized ;  but  there  I  stood  feasting  my  eyes  an 
the  fascinating  poster,  and  saying  proudly  to  myself,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  Vincent  Crummies,  ^  This,  this  is  fame  I  * 
That  day  my  pupils  had  an  indulgent  teacher ;  for,  while  they 
struggled  with  their  pot-hooks,  I  was  writing  immortal  works, 
and  when  they  droned  out  the  multiplication  table,  I  was 
counting  up  the  noble  fortune  my  pen  was  to  earn  for  me  in 
the  dim,  delightful  future.  That  afternoon  my  sisters  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  behold  this  famous  placard,  and  finding  it 
torn  by  the  wind,  boldly  stole  it,  and  came  home  to  wave  it 
like  a  triumphal  banner  in  the  bosom  of  the  excited  family. 
The  tattered  paper  still  exists,  folded  away  with  other  relics 
of  those  early  days,  so  hard  and  yet  so  sweet,  when  the  first 
small  victories  were  won,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  lent 
romance  to  life's  drudgery." 

These  thrilling  experiences,  however,  ciime  after  that 
memorable  autumn,  descril>ed  with  such  rare  blending  of 
humor  and  pathos  long  afterwards,  in  "  Work,**  when  Louisa 
Alcott  went  out  into  the  world  to  seek  her  own  fortune,  as 
did  the  heroine  of  that  book.  I  think  the  true  story  was 
quite  as  pathetic  as  the  romance. 

A  trunk  —  "a  little  trunk "  —  full  of  the  plainest  clothes 
of  her  own  making,  and  twenty  dollars  which  she  had  earned 
by  writing,  these  were  the  annor  with  which  she  went  forth 
to  fight  for  existence  in  the  world's  struggle  for  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  Nay,  she  had  more  —  she  had  firm  principles, 
perfect  health,  and  the  dear  consciousness  of  a  loving  and 
waiting  home  to  which  to  retreat  if  worsted  in  the  fight. 
And  thus  armed  she  struggled  and  conquered.    With  this  out- 
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fit  she  travelled  to  Boston  one  dull  November  day,  intent  on 
carrying  out  her  resolution  to  be,  for  evermore,  self-helpfid 
and  independent.  And  she  succeeded  triumphantly.  By 
teaching,  sewing,  writing  —  anything  that  came  to  hand  to  be 
done  —  she  not  only  supported  herself  for  many  long,  busy, 
toilsome  years  before  any  grand,  paying  triumph  came,  but 
sent  home  to  the  dear  ones  left  behind  an  ever-increasing 
store  of  material  help  and  comfort;  an  unselfish  pleasure 
which  lightened  her  hard  tasks  and  sweetened  every  small 
success. 

Her  days  were  devoted  to  unrelenting  toil,  but  her  even- 
ings, when  she  was  not  writing,  she  gave  to  such  small 
pleasures  as  came  in  her  way ;  and  chief  among  these  she 
reckoned  the  golden  hours  spent  at  the  house  of  Theodore 
Parker,  where,  sitting  bashfully  in  a  comer,  she  caught 
glimpses  of  all  that  was  best  in  Boston  society. 

Emerson  came  there,  with  ever  a  kind  word  for  the  girl  he 
had  known  in  his  own  Concord ;  Sumner,  Garrison,  Phillips, 
Mrs.  Howe,  just  then  beginning  her  crusade  against  all  sorts 
of  iniquities ;  all  those  brave  women  who  in  those  days  were 
leading  the  van  in  the  cause  of  abolition,  and  who,  later,  set 
themselves  to  win  for  women  suffrage  and  social  freedom. 
Fugitive  slaves  came  there,  too ;  cultured  and  inquiring  for- 
eigners ;  transcendentalists,  with  bees  in  their  bonnets  and 
the  light  of  enthusiasm  in  their  eyes ;  the  hangers-on,  who 
surround  all  great  men,  striving  to  glorify  themselves  a  little 
by  means  of  reflected  light,  since  they  have  no  candles  of 
their  own ;  beautiful  women ;  merchant  princes ;  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men.  Such  was  the  society — as  varied 
and  shifting  as  the  scenes  in  a  panorama,  and  interesting  as 
life  is  interesting  —  which  the  tall  girl  out  of  Concord 
watched  with  those  eager,  gray-blue  eyes  of  hers,  whose 
keen  glances  nothing  escaped. 

Dearest,  best,  most  inspiring,  and  most  memorable  of  all 
was  her  host  himself  —  the  one  only  Parker — who  never 
omitted  to  give  her  at  least  a  few  words  of  greeting  and  fare- 
well.    No  other  hand,  she  says,  had  so  firm  and  warm  a 
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grasp  as  his ;  and  his  cheery,  *"  How  goes  it,  my  child?*  or, 
"^God  bless  yoa;  keep  your  heart  up,  Louisa,"  helped  her 
over  many  a  rough  place,  and  sustained  her  under  that  d^ 
spondency  which  comes  sometimes  to  the  bravest  young 
woman  fighting  her  own  battle  in  a  world  where  her  place  is 
not  ready  made, 

Theodore  Parker  is  the  "  Mr.  Power  "  of  **  Work,"  as  Miss 
Alcott  herself  is  the  '*  Christie  **  of  that  book.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  description  of  Mr.  Power's  prayer  —  **  so 
devout,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  brief,  a  quiet  talk  with 
God,"  —  and  of  his  **  judgment-day  sermons,"  in  which 
^  kingdoms  and  thrones  seemed  going  down,  and  each  man 
being  sent  to  his  own  place."  As  he  spoke  thus,  what  won* 
der  that  ^  a  curious  stir  went  through  the  crowd  at  times,  as 
a  great  wind  sweeps  over  a  coi*nfield,  lifting  the  broad  leaves 
to  the  light  and  testing  the  strength  of  root  and  stem." 

In  those  years  Miss  Alcott  began  to  write  "sensation" 
stories;  folIoiYing  up  the  first  attempts  already  mentioned 
with  many  others.  It  seems  almost  incredible,  but  after  a 
little  practice  in  crowding  much  wrath,  ruin,  and  revenge 
into  twenty-five  manuscript  pages,  she  found  she  could  turn 
out  ten  or  twelve  tales  in  a  month.  Frank  Leslie  gladly 
accepted  these  exciting  romances  for  his  numerous  publica- 
tions. After  a  while  Louisa  grew  weary  of  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing. "Wrath,  ruin,  and  revenge"  pall  at  length  upon  the 
bravest  of  us ;  and  when  novellettcs  were  called  for,  of 
twenty-four  chapters,  with  a  breathless  catastrophe  in  at  least 
every  other  chapter,  thirty  pages  a  day  of  such  work  proved 
too  much  even  for  the  indefatigable  Miss  Alcott. 

Then  she  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly" ; 
and  the  first  story  she  sent  there  was  returned  by  Mr.  Fields, 
with  the  friendly  advice  that  she  should  stick  to  her  teaching. 
Soon  after  this,  however,  the  "Atlantic"  opened  its  pages  to 
her  —  and  she  also  be<ran  to  write  for  some  of  the  semi- 
religious  papers,  where  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  was  admissible,  and  which  therefore  offered 
a  welcome  change  fi*om  the  "^  sensation  stories." 
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After  all,  those  were  happy  years  m  which  she  dreamed 
through  the  summer  in  that  Concord  of  which  Hawthorne  has 
said :  ^  It  was  necessary  to  go  but  a  little  way  beyond  my 
threshold  before  meeting  with  stranger  moral  shapes  of  men 
than  mifirht  have  been  encountered  elsewhere  in  a  circuit  of  a 
thousand  miles" — and  which  yet,  in  spite  of  its  strange  and 
gifted  denizens,  must  have  been  a  very  sane  place,  since  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn  says  of  it,  in  his  admirable  '*Life  of  Thoreau  " : 
^  Perpetuity,  indeed,  and  hereditary  transmission  of  every- 
thing that,  by  nature  and  good  sense,  can  be  inherited,  are 
among  the  characteristics  of  Concord." 

Here,  where  great  and  good  men  were  growing  old,  and 
other  great  and  good  men  had  left  behind  them  fragrant 
memories  of  their  just  lives  —  where  Nature  herself  appeared 
to  have  a  sense  of  her  own  responsibility,  and  not  to  be  quite 
the  capricious  vagrant  she  seems  elsewhere  —  Miss  Alcott 
went  with  the  spring,  like  the  home-returning  birds;  and 
like  them  went  away  again  in  the  autumn,  not  to  the  South 
and  the  summer,  but  to  busy  Boston,  teaching  there  her  little 
invalid  pupil  on  Beacon  street,  or  writing  away  at  her  numer- 
ous stories  in  the  nest  she  found  under  the  eaves  of  some 
quiet  house,  or  indulging  her  taste  for  acting  by  taking  part 
in  a  play  for  the  benefit  of  some  charity  she  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  able  to  assist.  One  does  not  half  know  Miss 
Alcott  who  has  not  seen  her  —  as  Mrs.  Jarley  —  display  her 
•"wax-works."  I  think  it  is  quite  the  best  bit  of  broad 
comedy  I  can  remember. 

One  break  in  these  busy  years  I  have  not  mentioned  — 
that  December  of  1862,  when  she  went  forth  full  of  enthusi- 
asm to  nurse  in  the  Soldier's  Hospital  —  a  veritable  Florence 
Nightingale  for  courage,  tenderness,  and  helpfulness,  as  I 
have  been  told  —  blessing  scores  of  dying-beds  with  her 
presence,  and  laboring  until  she  herself  was  stricken  down 
with  fever,  and  brought  home  with  her  dark  hair  shorn  from 
her  head,  with  wan  face,  shaken  sti*ength,  and  unstrung 
nerves,  and  for  sole  reward  the  blessed  consciousness  that  she 
had  done  what  she  could.     ^^I  was  never  ill,"  she  said  to  me. 
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^  until  after  that  hospital  experience,  and  I  haye  nerer  been 
well  since." 

It  was  concerning  this  period  of  Miss  Aloott's  life  that  Iwr 
fether  wrote  his  sonnet — 

^  When  I  remember  witli  what  buoyant  heart, 

'Midst  war's  alarms  and  woes  of  civil  strife. 
In  youthful  eagerness  thou  did'st  depart 

At  peril  of  thy  safety,  peace,  and  life, 
To  nurse  the  wounded  soldier,  swathe  the  dead*- 

How,  piercdd  soon  by  fever's  poisoned  dart, 
And  brought  unconscious  home  with  wildered  head  — 

Thou,  ever  since,  'mid  languor  and  dull  pain. 
To  conquer  fortune,  cherish  kindred  dear, 

Hast  with  grave  studies  vexed  a  sprightly  brain. 
In  myriad  households  kindled  love  and  cheer ; 

Ne'er  from  thyself  by  Fame's  loud  trump  beguiled; 
Sounding  in  this  and  the  farther  hemisphere : 

I  press  thee  to  my  heart  as  duty's  faithful  child.** 

**  Hospital  Sketches  "  was  first  published  in  1865,  bat  re- 
published, with  additions,  in  1869. 

Even  before  ** Hospital  Sketches,"  ** Moods"  had  been 
issued  by  Loring ;  but  that  has  also  been  recently  reprinted, 
with  a  large  amount  of  revision.  When  Miss  Alcott  first 
wrote  this  book  she  was  still  so  young  as  to  be  in  love  with 
the  tragic  aspects  of  life ;  and  death  seemed  to  her  the  only 
possible  solution  for  the  perplexities  of  her  heroine.  When 
it  was  republished  she  had  grown  old  enough  to  perceive  that 
nothing  is  irreparable  but  death  ;  and  as  the  sun  sets  to  rise 
to-morrow,  it  is  possible  that  the  sun  of  a  human  life  shall 
rise  again  after  it  has  seemed  to  set  forever ;  and  she  kindly 
allowed  Sylvia  the  benefit  of  this  larger  knowledge  and  more 
cheerful  faith. 

In  the  July  of  1865  Miss  Alcott  went  abroad  for  the  first 
time.  She  went  over  as  the  companion  of  an  invalid  lady, 
and  passed  the  summer  at  German  baths,  the  autumn  at 
Vevay,  and  the  spring  in  Paris  and  London.  By  this  time 
she  was  alone ;  and  she  stayed  in  London  with  the  Conways, 
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and  made  the  ncquaiDtance  of  such  wetl-kooffn  persons  as 
Joha  Stuart  Mill,  George  H.  Lewes,  Jean  Ingelow,  Fntnces 
Power  Cobbo,  and  many  others. 

It  iras  in  1868  that  Mr.  Alcott  took  to  Roberts  Brothers — 
those  pablishers  whose  name  has  been  so  intimately  associated 
with  all  the  most  successful  and  brilliant  years  of  Miss 
Alcott's  life — a  volume  composed  of  various  stories  with 
which  the  readers  of  newspapers  were  already  familiar.  Mr. 
Niles,  one  of  the  firm,  read  tbem,  and  recognized  their  merit, 
but  he  said :  "  We  do  not  care  just  now  for  volumes  of  col- 
lected stories.  Will  not  your  daughter  write  ua  a  new  book 
consisting  of  a  single  story  for  girls?" 

The  result  of  this  suggestion  was  "  Little  Women."  Miss 
Alcott  says  she  wrote  it  to  prove  that  she  could  not  write  a 
girls'  story,  having  always  preferred  to  play  with  boys,  and 
therefore  knowing  very  little  about  any  girls  except  her 
sisters  and  herself.  This  matchless  tale  was  sent  to  the  pub- 
lishers in  about  two  months  offer  it  bad  been  first  asked  for, 
with  the  amusing  suggestion  that  if  the  title  —  that  happiest 
title  which  juvenile  book  ever  had  —  was  not  likod  the  author 
would  willingly  change  it  for  something  else. 

The  first  part  of  "  Little  Women  "  was  published  in  October, 
1868  ;  but  it  attracted  comparatively  little  attention  until  the 
publication  of  the  second  part,  in  April,  1869,  when  sud- 
denly Miss  Alcott  became  famous.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  the  first  part  of  the  book  was  not  widely  read  and 
cordially  welcomed ;  but  only  that  the  actual  furore  began 
with  the  publication  of  the  second  part.  Many  young  read- 
ers got  quite  desperately  excited  over  the  first,  and  one  such 
enthusiast  wrote  to  Miss  Alcott :  — 

Deab  Miss  Alcott, — I  have  read  the  first  part  of  "Little 
Women,"  and  cried  quarU  over  Betb's  sickness.  If  you  don't 
have  her  marry  Laurie  in  the  second  part,  I  shall  never  forgive 
joD,  and  none  of  the  girls  in  oar  school  will  ever  read  any  more 
ot  your  books.    Do !    Do !  have  her,  please. 

All  the  young  people  who  had  read  the  first  part  of  this 
fiiscinating  story  were  eager  to  get  hold  of  the  second,  and 
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these  renders  talked  about  the  wondrous  tale  to  otben*  so  ttnft 
the  sale  grew  and  grew.  No  more  bard  work  for  Mim 
Alcott !  The  tide  of  her  fortunes  was  rising  fast.  As  early 
as  the  29th  of  December,  1869,  she  wrote  to  her  publishers : — 

Many  thanks  for  the  check  which  made  mj  Christmas  an 
unusually  merry  one.  After  toiling  so  many  years  along  the 
up-hill  road,  always  a  hard  one  to  women-writers,  it  is  peculiarly 
grateful  to  me  to  find  the  way  growing  easier  at  last,  with  pleas- 
ant little  surprises  blossoming  on  either  side,  and  the  rough  places 
made  smooth. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  most  shining  success  ever 
achieved  by  any  author  of  juvenile  literature  —  so  great  a 
success  that  when  ^Little  Men**  was  issued,  its  publication 
had  to  be  delayed  until  the  publishers  were  prepared  to  fill 
advance  orders  for  fifty  thousand  copies. 

** Little  Women"  was  succeeded  by  the  new  edition  of 
•*  Hospital  Sketches/'  '^  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl,''  **  Little 
Men,"  "Eight  Cousins,"  "Rose  in  Bloom,"  ''Under  the 
Lilacs,"  "  Jack  and  Jill,"  "  Work,"  "  Moods,"—  in  the  revised 
edition  —  "  Silver  Pitchers,"  "  Proverb  Stories,"  and  the  six 
volumes  of  "Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag,"  namely,  "My  Boys," 
"Shawl-Straps,"  "Cupid  and  Chow-Chow,"  "My  Girls," 
"Jimmy's  Cruise  in  the  Pinafore,"  and  " An  Old-Fashioned 
Thanksgiving,"  those  last  six  volumes  having  been  chiefly 
compiled  from  her  numenms  contributions  to  "  St.  Nicholas  * 
and  other  juvenile  publications. 

There  is  another  book  of  Miss  Alcott's,  the  authorship  of 
which  is  still  a  mystery  to  the  general  public,  "A  Modem 
Mephistopheles."  This  was  contributed  to  the  first  series  of 
Roberts  Brothers'  "  No  Name  "  Iwoks,  and  the  puzzle  of  its 
authorship  has  remained  a  vexed  question.  It  was  so  much 
more  like  Mrs.  Spofford  than  like  Miss  Alcott  that  many 
people  set  it  down  to  the  author  of  "  Sir  Rohan's  Ghost,"  and 
were  s<*itisfied. 

Oil  these  various  ]>ooks  Miss  Alcott  has  received  copyright 
amounting  to  not  far  from  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
They  have  not  only  been  reprinted  and  largely  sold  in  Eng' 
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land,  but  also  translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and 
thus  published  with  persistent  success.  Take  it  altogether, 
Miss  Alcott  has  had  a  most  prosperous  life ;  and  yet  she  com- 
plains, mildly,  of  the  drawbacks  attending  success.  She 
says  it  is  very  trying  to  *Mive  in  a  lantern*';  and  to  an 
obscurity-loving  soul  it  is  not  pleasant  to  feel  that  one  has 
suddenly  become  public  property.  She  endorses,  with  re- 
freshing zeal.  Dr.  Holmes's**  Atlantic"  article  on  the  Right  of 
Authors  to  Privacy.  She  says  she  could  compile  a  very 
amusing  book  from  the  curious  requests  she  has  received,  and 
the  ill-judged  confidences  bestowed  on  her  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Of  these  modest  requests  here  is  one,  from  a  lady  in 
South  Carolina :  — 

Madame,  —  As  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  you  with  a  million, 
I  feel  no  hesitation  in  asking  you  for  the  snm  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  get  a  communion  service  for  the  new  Episcopal  chapel  in 
oar  town.    A  speedy  reply  is  requested. 

The  petition  which  follows,  from  a  resident  of  Los  Vegas, 
is  even  more  amazing :  — 

L.  M.  Alcott,  Author. 

I  am  interested  in  the  oldest  ruin  in  the  United  States. 
We  wish  to  rebuild  and  keep  the  Pecas  Ruin  as  long  as  the 
U.  S.  Government  lasts.  If  you  can  interest  your  friends  in 
the  cause,  and  send  us  funds,  They  will  be  gratefully  received. 
Our  Country  is  full  of  Relicts  of  the  past.  If  you  wish  to 
write  a  legion  of  the  ruins  we  will  send  the  facts.  It  is  about 
the  residence  of  Montezuma,  and  the  indians  tell  how  a  hedi- 
ons  flying  serpent  carried  him  to  Mexico  and  his  fate.  I  am  a 
teiicher. 

Not  all  Miss  Alcott's  odd  letters,  however,  are  of  the 
'*your-money-or-your-life"  order.  Here  is  one  which  con- 
tains an  amusing  offer  of  assistance :  — 

Dear  Aunt  Jo, —  I  am  nine  years  old.  I  like  your  books 
most  of  all  in  the  world.  Please  do  some  more.  Have  a  sequel 
to  Jack  and  Jill.  I  will  pay  for  it  if  you  will.  I  have  seventy- 
five  cents.     Won't  that  be  enough  ? 

Your  little  friend,  Willy, 
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Miss  Alcott  generously  keeps  secret  the  amazing  confidences 
which  have  been  reposed  in  her  unresponsive  heart.  The 
religious  advice,  so  freely  proficrcd,  she  accepts  gratefully ; 
the  *'  matrimonial  advances  "  she  will  not  disclose ;  and  of  all 
the  reams  of  poetry  which  have  l)ecn  lavished  at  her  shrine 
she  has  only  afforded  me  this  one  remai'kable  example :  — 

TO   HT    DEAR. 

'^  Who  is  the  geranium  of  the  world, 
Blooming  proud  and  fair  — 
Sweet  as  mignonette  is  she. 
Perfuming  all  the  air  — 

Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

**  Who  is  best  of  human  women, 
Growing  ever  to  the  sky, 
Scattering  joy  and  compensation 
From  her  life's  inspiring  eye  — 

Louisa  M.  Alcott." 

This  extraordinary  production  was  signed  ^^Jim**;  and 
Miss  Alcott  tells  mo  that  so  many  similar  efiusions,  aU  signed 
**  Jim,**  and  cUl  postmarked  ''Hartford/' have  been  received 
as  to  suggest  to  her  that  she  has  inspired  the  profound  and 
lasting  admiration  of  some  amiable  occupant  of  the  ILirtford 
Eetreat  for  the  Insane. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  matter  for  wonder  that  the  recipient 
of  a  long  series  of  such  letters  and  such  rhymes  should  have 
grown  inflexible,  and  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  syren 
tongue  of  the  interviewer,  and  reject  all  petitions  for  auto- 
graphs and  photographs.  If  people  want  to  know  her  they 
must  divine  her  from  her  books ;  and,  indeed,  the  works  of 
no  writer  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  convey  so  faithful  and 
complete  an  unpression  of  their  author  as  those  of  Miss 
Alcott. 

One  of  the  questions  I  asked  her  in  behalf  of  this  sketch 
was  how  large  a  portion  of  her  books  was  actually  founded 
upon  the  facts  of  her  life.  She  has  told  me  that  ^  Little 
Women "  was  really  the  story  of  herself  and  her  sbters, 
with  such  slight  changes  of  time,  place,  and  denouement  as 
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were  necessary  to  make  the  tale  complete.  "^Meg^^  who 
afterwards  became  Mrs.  Annie  Pratt,  with  her  genius  for 
making  a  happy  home  —  ** Amy/' otherwise  May,  with  her 
artistic  taste  and  aspirations  —  "  Beth,"  with  her  sweet  and 
gentle  natmre,  and  early  death  —  and  ^  Jo,"  who  was  Miss 
Louisa  herself — did  not  Concord  know  them  all,  and  smile 
at  them  as  old  friends  when  they  looked  out  of  the  pages  of 
**  Little  Women  "  ?  **  Mr.  March  "  was  Mr.  Alcott,  who  did 
not,  however,  really  go  to  the  war ;  and  ^  Mrs.  March  "  was 
the  dear  house-mother,  for  whom  the  utmost  praise  never 
seemed  to  her  fond  child  half  good  enough.  **  John  Brooke's" 
life  and  death,  ''Demy's"  quaint  character,  all  the  little 
domestic  devices  and  diversions —  these  are  history,  as  veri- 
table as  it  is  entertaining. 

Here  is  Miss  Alcott's  portrait  of  herself  at  fifteen :  ''  Jo 
was  very  tall,  thin,  and  brown,  and  reminded  one  of  a  colt, 
for  she  never  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  with  her  long  limbs, 
which  were  very  much  in  her  way.  She  had  a  decided 
mouth,  a  comical  nose,  and  sharp,  gray  eyes  which  appeared 
to  see  everything,  and  were  by  turns  fierce,  or  funny,  or 
thoughtful.  Her  long,  thick  hair  was  her  one  beauty,  but  it 
was  usually  bundled  into  a  net  to  be  out  of  her  way.  Round 
shoulders  had  Jo,  and  big  hands  and  feet,  a  fly-away  look  to 
her  clothes,  and  the  uncomfortable  appearance  of  a  girl 
who  was  rapidly  shooting  up  into  a  woman,  and  didn't  like 
it." 

•  ''Work,"  as  I  have  said  before,  was  very  largely  the  story 
of  the  author's  own  struggle  with  the  world ;  as  "  Hospital 
Sketches  "  was  the  simple  record  of  her  own  experience  as  a 
hospital  nurse. 

"  Little  Men "  was  chiefly  imaginary,  and  wiis  written  in 
Rome  in  1871.  "  Moods  "  was  composed,  in  its  earliest  form, 
at  eighteen ;  and  wns,  says  Miss  Alcott,  "  the  book  into 
which  I  put  most  time,  love,  and  hope ;  and  it  is  much  truer 
than  people  suppose.  Sylvia  was  suggested  by  my  own 
moods,  through  which,  however,  I  never  got  into  any  senti- 
mental woes.     But  they  have  gone  with  me  through  my  life, 
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and  made  it  both  harder  and  richer  by  the  altematioui  of 
delight  and  despondency  which  they  have  brou^t  me  —  the 
success  the  world  sees,  and  the  private  trials  and  defeats  are 
known  to  myself  only.** 

Some  time  after  *'  Moods  **  was  published  a  lady  asked  Miss 
Alcott  how  she  knew  her  story.  **  I  had  never  known  be- 
fore," said  Miss  Alcott,  ^  thut  she  had  a  story  at  alL  But  I 
was  glad  of  the  question,  which  assured  me  that  the  fmncafhl 
heart-experiences  of  my  book  were  possible." 

^  An  Old-Fashioned  Girl,**  and,  indeed,  all  the  remaining 
books,  with  the  exception  of  **  Shawl-Straps,"  are  imaginary, 
**  Shawl-Straps  "  is  the  record  of  Miss  Alcott*8  second  Euro- 
pean journey  —  a  year  in  duration  —  in  which  she  was  accom- 
panied by  her  artist  sister  May,  and  Miss  Bartlett,  an  inti- 
mate friend.  This  journey,  taken  in  1870-71,  is  described 
in  so  lively  a  manner  that  the  reader  really  feels  as  if  he  had 
shared  it.  In  this  book  the  author  figures  as  ^  lAyj^^  other- 
wise "^  the  Raven,"  otherwise  *"  the  old  Lady ;  **  the  last  a  title 
which  she  began  to  bestow  on  herself  before  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  dreamed  of  calling  her  middle-aged.  She  repre- 
sents Livy  as  groaning  with  rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  nurs- 
ing her  woes,  and  croaking  as  dismally  as  any  other  raven ; 
but  you  cannot  help  finding  out  that  she  was,  after  all,  the 
brightest,  most  delightful  travelling  companion,  and  most  in- 
dulgent duenna  with  whom  any  two  girls  were  ever  blessed. 

Miss  Alcott  had  learned  her  London  by  heart  in  1865,  and 
had  made  up  her  mind  that,  next  to  Boston,  it  was  the  most 
delightful  of  cities.  Its  mud  and  fog  were  dear  to  her ;  its 
beef  and  beer  outrivalled  nectar  and  ambrosia ;  and  its 
steady-going,  respectable  citizens  were  heroes  and  heroines 
to  her  fancy.  Therefore,  when  she  got  there,  **the  old  lady" 
sniffed  with  delight  the  familiar  fogs,  and  found  herself  in  a 
paradise  more  congenial  than  France  or  Italy  had  been. 

The  last  twelve  years  have  been  for  Miss  Alcott  full  of  tri- 
umphant prosperity.  She  has  orders  so  numerous  that  she 
cannot  fulfil  them — her  books  go  through  edition  after  edi- 
tion — -and  in  acknowledgment  of  a  gift  from  her  publishers 
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on  her  fiftieth  birthday,  November  29,  1882,  she  wrote :  **It 
was  very  kind  of  you  to  remember  the  old  lady,  and  thus  to 
make  this  peculiarly  sad  birthday  happier.  •  •  •  The  burden 
of  fifty  years  is  much  lightened  by  the  expressions  of  affec- 
tion that  come  to  me  from  east  and  west,  and  as  I  turn  my 
£bu»  toward  sunset  I  find  so  much  to  make  the  down-hill  jour- 
ney smooth  and  lovely,  that,  like  Christiana,  I  go  on  my  way 
rejoicing  with  a  cheerful  heart." 

Miss  Alcott  certainly  carries  the  burden  of  her  fifty  years 
lightly.  If  you  met  her  now,  you  would  see  a  stately  lady, 
unusually  tall,  with  thick,  dark  hair,  clear-seeing,  blue-gray 
eyes,  and  strong,  resolute  features,  full  of  varied  expression. 

How  well  I  remember  the  humorous  twinkle  in  her  eyesj 
which  half  belied  the  grave  earnestness  of  her  manner,  when 
die  told  me  once  that  she  was  inclined  to  believe  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls. 

"  I  have  often  thought,"  she  said,  *'  that  I  may  have  been  a 
horse  before  I  was  Louisa  Alcott.  As  a  long-limbed  child  I 
h:id  all  a  horse*s  delight  in  racing  through  the  fields,  and  toss- 
ing my  head  to  snifi*  the  morning  air.  Now,  I  am  more  than 
half-persuaded  that  I  am  a  mnn*s  soul,  put  by  some  freak  of 
nature  into  a  woman's  body." 

•*  Why  do  you  think  tliat?"  I  asked,  in  the  spirit  of  Bos- 
well  addressing  Dr.  Johnson. 

•*  Well,  for  one  thing,"  and  the  blue-gray  eyes  sparkled 
with  laughter,  "  because  I  have  fallen  in  love  in  my  life  with 
so  many  pretty  girls,  and  never  once  the  least  little  bit  with 
any  man." 

These  recent  years,  that  have  brought  to  Miss  Alcott  such 
great  prosperity,  have  also  brought  to  her  much  keen  sorrow. 
The  dear  mother,  whose  story  reads  like  one  of  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  who  never  was  so  poor  that  she  had  not  something 
to  give,  and  who  was  herself  the  guide  and  teacher  of  her 
children,  not  in  books  alone,  but  in  everything  that  was 
lovely  and  noble  and  of  good  report,  lived  long  enough, 
thank  Heaven,  to  taste  all  the  sweetness  of  her  daughter's 
good  fortane.     The  most  precious  thing  in  Miss  Alcott's 
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triumph  was  that  she  could  lay  its  fruits  at  her  mother's  feet, 
and  cheer  with  them  the  lost  years  of  that  brave  and  feithfiil 
life.  Mrs.  Alcott  had  dearly  loved  noble  books.  When  her 
girls  were  young  she  used  to  read  aloud  to  them  from  the 
best  authors  while  they  sewed ;  and  this  was  a  lai^  part  of 
their  education.  Her  own  love  for  books  went  with  her  all 
through  her  life,  till  one  day  in  1877,  a  week  before  her 
death,  she  laid  down  her  favorite  Johnson,  too  weary  to  go 
on  with  him,  and  said,  quietly,  ''I  shall  read  no  more,  but  I 
thank  my  good  father  for  the  blessing  the  love  of  literature 
has  been  to  me  for  seventy  years." 

The  death  of  this  faithful  and  loving  mother  was  as  beauti- 
ful as  her  life  had  been.  Her  lost  words  to  her  husband 
were,  **  You  ai'e  laying  a  very  soft  pillow  for  me  to  rest  on.** 
And  when  her  failing  breath  made  it  difficult  to  speak,  she 
whispered,  with  a  lovely,  loving  look,  ^  A  smile  is  as  good 
as  a  prayer,"  and  soon,  waving  her  hand  to  the  picture  of  her 
absent  daughter,  then  in  Europe,  she  said  —  **  Good-by ,  my 
little  May,  good-by  I "  —  and  so  died,  to  use  Miss  Alcott's 
own  words,  '^  in  the  arms  of  that  child  who  owed  her  most, 
who  loved  her  best,  and  had  counted  as  her  greatest  success 
the  power  of  making  these  lost  years  a  season  of  happy  rest 
to  the  truest  and  tenderest  of  mothers." 

It  is  the  dearest  plan  in  Miss  Alcott*s  scheme  of  future 
literary  work  to  write  the  biography  of  this  noble  mother, 
who  had  a  heart  warm  enough  and  large  enough  to  shelter  the 
sinful  2is  well  as  the  sorrowful ;  and  who  so  loved  the  worst 
and  weakest  of  her  fellow-creatures  that  she  joyed  in  noth- 
ing so  much  as  in  spending  and  being  sj^nt  for  them. 

In  March,  1878,  Miss  Alcott*s  youngest  sister,  May,  was 
married,  in  Paris,  to  Ernst  Nieriker;  and  in  December, 
1879,  she  died,  leaving  to  Louisa's  care  her  infant  daughter, 
Louisa  May  Nieriker,  who  was  brought  home  to  her  aunt  in 
September,  1880,  the  partial  consolation  for  so  grievous  a 
loss. 

*'The  Orchards,"  for  twenty-five  years  the  home  of  the 
Alcotts,  b  now  devoted  to  the  ^  Summer  School  of'  Philoso- 
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phy,"  and  Miss  Alcott  and  her  father  live  at  present  in  the 
bouse  where  Thoreau  died,  together  with  Mrs.  Pratt,  Mias 
Aloott's  widowed  sister,  and  her  children.  Here  for  some 
time  past  Miss  Alcott  had  been  absorbed  in  the  care  of  her 
fiither,  stricken  the  22d  of  October,  1882,  with  paralysis. 

I  cannot  forget  my  own  last  interview  with  this  serene  old 
man,  of  whom  Thoreau  wi'ote :  *'  Great  Looker  I  Great  Ex- 
pecterl  to  converse  with  him  was  a  New  England  night's 
entertainment." 

It  was,  I  think,  in  February,  1882,  I  stood  under  an  umr 
brelki,  in  a  light  snow,  waiting  for  a  horse-car.  Mr.  Alcott 
came  by  and  stopped  to  speak  to  me,  with  that  wise  yet 
genial  smile  which  always  seemed  like  a  benediction.  He 
said  a  few  friendly  sentences,  and  then  I  spoke  of  his  book 
of  **  Sonnets  and  Canzonets,"  and  asked,  "  How  is  it,  Mr» 
Alcott,  that  at  eighty-two  you  are  so  vigorous  and  strong, 
and  with  a  poet's  heart  alive  in  you  yet?  "  • 

"  It  is,"  he  said,  *'  because  I  have  kept  the  ten  command- 
ments. Men  were  meant  to  live  a  hundred  years  at  least  — 
only  they  have  disobeyed  the  laws.  Let  us  have  several 
generations  of  people  who  live  healthfully  and  keep  the  com- 
mandments, and  we  may  have  those  who  will  be  able  to  say, 
*  I  think  I  will  not  stop  at  a  hundred  years.    I  will  live  onV^ 

"  Great  Expecter,"  indeed  1  It  seemed  to  me,  then,  that 
he  might  probably  realize  his  own  idea  of  living  a  hundred 
years ;  and  the  news  of  his  illness  shocked  me  with  surprise  as 
well  as  with  grief.  He  is  a  man  who  has  walked  so  long  in 
heavenly  places  that  for  him  to  die  will  be  but  '*  to  pass  from 
this  room  into  the  next." 

Concerning  Miss  Alcott,  it  remains  only  to  speak  of  her 
education  and  her  methods  of  work.  She  was  educated 
rather  by  reading  than  by  study.  She  was  always  a  great 
reader,  never  a  great  student.  At  fifteen  Balph  Waldo  Em- 
erson introduced  her  to  the  works  of  Goethe,  which  have 
ever  since  been  her  delight.  Her  personal  library  consists  of 
Goethe,  Emerson,  Shakspeare,  Margaret  Fuller,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  George  Sand.     George  Eliot  she  does  not  care 
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for,  nor  does  she  enjoy  any  of  the  modem  poets,  except 
Whittier ;  but  she  likes  Coleridge,  Keats,  and,  farther  hack, 
Crashaw,  and  godly  George  Herbert,  and  a  few  of  their  con* 
temporaries. 

She  never  had  a  study  —  any  comer  will  answer  to  write 
in.  She  is  not  particular  as  to  pens  and  paper,  and  an  old 
atlas  on  her  knee  is  all  the  desk  she  cares  for.  She  has  the 
wonderful  power  to  carry  a  dozen  plots  in  her  head  at  a  time, 
thinking  them  over  whenever  she  is  in  the  mood.  Sometimes 
she  carries  a  plot  thus  for  years,  and  suddenly  finds  it  all 
ready  to  be  written.  Often,  in  the  dead  waste  and  middle 
of  the  night,  she  lies  awake  and  plans  whole  chapters,  word 
for  word,  and  when  daylight  comes  has  only  to  write  them 
oif  as  if  she  were  copying.  In  her  hardest-working  days  she 
used  to  write  fourteen  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  sitting 
steadily  at  her  work,  and  scarcely  tasting  food  till  her  daily 
task  was  done. 

Very  few  of  her  stories  have  been  written  in  Concord. 
This  peaceful,  pleasant  place,  whose  fields  are  classic  ground, 
utterly  lacks  inspiration  for  Miss  Alcott.  She  calls  it  '*  this 
dull  town  " ;  and  when  she  has  a  story  to  write  she  goes  to 
Boston,  hires  a  quiet  room,  and  shuts  herself  up  in  it,  and 
waits  for  an  east  wind  of  inspiration,  which  never  fails.  In  a 
month  or  so  the  book  will  be  done,  and  its  author  comes  out, 
^  tired,  hungry,  and  cross,"  and  ready  to  go  back  to  Concord 
and  vegetate  for  a  time.  When  engaged  in  the  work  of  com- 
position her  characters  seem  more  real  to  her  than  actual 
people.  They  will  not  obey  her — she  merely  writes  of  them 
what  she  seems  to  see  and  hear  —  and  sometimes  these 
shadows  whom  she  has  conjured  almost  affright  her  with 
their  wilful  reality.  She  never  copies,  and  seldom  corrects 
—  from  before  these  men  and  women,  great  and  small,  she 
pulls  away  the  curtain  and  lets  us  see  them  as  they  are. 


Chapter  II. 
SUSAN    B.   ANTHONY. 

DT  WJZABETH  CADT  STANTON. 

iosKii  B.  Anthony's  Pirenuge— Her  Girlhood— A  Reb«llloiu  Qoaker  — 
Incident  In  Her  Emrl;  LUe  —  Tbe  Heightb  of  Her  Ambitloa  —  A 
"IIlgh-Seat"Qusker— Incident  In  Her  Giperienee  u  Teacher— Advo- 
cating Temperance,  Anti-Slavery,  and  Woman  Suffrage  —  Her  Facility 
and  Power  aa  an  Orator — Speaking  lo  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Audience  — 
Incident  on  a  Ulululppl  Steamboat—  Celebrating  Her  Fiftieth  Birth- 
day—  Trip  U>  Europe  —  Incidents  of  Foreign  Travel  —  Arrested  for 
Voting — The  Legal  Struggle  that  followed —  Her  Labon  for  WooutD 
—  Her  Industry  and  Self-denial  for  the  Cause  — rer?ODal  Ap- 


rils thai  hath  «lla  and  ehlldrep  bath  (Iren  hoatngsito  rortum;  rDrthsjarBiinpedi- 
aoUi  to  gnat  antarpriia  alUwr  ot  Tlrtu«  or  mitebitt.  CartalniT  the  bat  worki.  and  ot 
gnatcM  ■Mrll,rar  the  pablls  hnie  proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  ohildlen  men; 
vUeli,  both  In  affttsUou  and  mcam,  have  manied  and  sodowed  the  public." 

HIS  bit  of  Baconian  philosophy,  as  alike  applica- 
ble to  women,  was  the  subject,  not  long  since, 
%   of  my  conversation  with  a  remarkably  gifted 
young  English  woman.     She  was  absorbed  in 
many  public  interests,  and  had  conscientiously 
resolved  never  to  marry,  lest  the  cares  neces- 
sarily involved  should  make  inroads  upon  her 
time  and  thought  to  the  detriment  of  the  gen- 
eral good.     "  Unless,"  said  she,  "  some  women 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  public  service,  society  is 
robbed  of  needed  guardians  for  the  special  wants 
weak  and  unfortunate.     There  should  be  in  the  secular 
certain  orders,  corresponding  in  a  measure  to  the  grand 
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Bistcrlioods  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  the  members  of  which, 
as  freely  as  to  men,  all  offices,  civic  sind  ecclesiastical,  should 
bo  open."  That  this  ideiil  will  he  realized  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  exceptional  women  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
leaders  in  great  projects  of  chtirity  and  reform,  and  that  now 
many  stand  waiting  only  the  sanction  of  their  century,  ready 
for  wide  nltniistic  labors. 

The  world  has  ever  had  ita  vestal  virgins,  its  holy  women, 
mothers  of  ideas  rather  thsn  men :  its  Marys,  as  well  as  its 
Marthas,  who,  rather  than  be  busy  housewives,  preferred  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  divine  wisiloin,  and  ponder  the  mysteries  of 
the  unltnown.  All  hail  to  Maria  Mitchell,  Harriet  Hosmer, 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Alice  and  Phcebe  Gary,  Louisa  Aleott, 
and  Frances  Willardl  All  honor  to  the  noble  women  that 
have  devoted  earnest  lives  to  the  intellectual  needs  of  m.in- 
Jtind ! 

In  this  galaxy  of  single  women  we  shall  place  one  other 
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the  ugly  fact,  —  ^  It  takes  some  time  to  get  the  hang  of  the 
baro  I  ^  Think  you  not  that  our  quiet,  earnest,  Susan  longed 
to  rescue  her  village  bairns,  with  immortality  struggling  in 
each  little  seal,  from  the  guidance  of  that  homespun  faimer 
lad?  Burning  questions  arose  in  the  girPs  mind,  and  she 
went  apart  to  think.  Susan  Anthony  did  not  then  solve  her 
vast  problem  :  perhaps  true  solution  has  not  yet  come  to  any 
seeker ;  but  friends  and  even  many  foes  begin  to  think  that 
8he  had  found  at  least  one  unknown  quantity  in  this  equation 
of  the  vague,  — this  world  mystery,  —  what  is  the  true  rela^ 
tion  of  man  to  woman ;  what  can  render  justice  between  them? 
This  bit  of  womanhood  had  not  received  unwholesome  train- 
ing for  a  clear  insight  into  questions  of  absolute  right. 

Susan  B.  Anthony  was  of  sturdy  New  England  stock,  and  it 
was  at  the  foot  of  Old  Greylock,  South  Adams,  Massachu^ 
setts,  that  she  gave  forth  her  first  rebellious  cry  against  the 
world  of  formulas  that  awaited  her.  There  the  baby  steps 
were  taken,  and  at  the  village  school  the  first  stitches  were 
learned,  and  the  A,  B,  C,  in  good,  old,  stupid,  orthodox 
fashion,  duly  mastered.  When  five  winters  had  passed  over 
the  solemn  little  head  there  came  a  time  of  great  domestic 
eommotion,  and  the  child-mind,  in  its  small  way,  seized  the 
idea  that  permanence  is  not  the  rule  of  life.  The  family 
moved  to  Battenville,  New  York,  where  Mr.  Anthony  became 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Washington  County.  Susan  can 
still  recall  the  stately  coldness  of  the  great  house,  —  bow  large 
the  bare  rooms,  with  their  yellow  painted  floors,  seemed  in 
contrast  with  her  own  diminutiveness,  and  the  outlook  of  the 
schoolroom  where  for  so  many  years,  with  her  brothers  and 
sisters,  she  pursued  her  studies  under  private  tutors. 

The  father  of  our  young  heroine  was  a  stern  Hicksite  Qua- 
ker. In  Susan's  early  life  he  objected  on  principle  to  all 
forms  of  frivolous  amusement,  —  such  as  music,  dancing,  novel 
reading ;  games  and  even  pictures  were  regarded  as  mean- 
ingless luxuries,  if  not  as  relaxing  to  strict  morality.  Such 
puritanical  convictions  might  have  easily  degenerated  into  the 
meagerest  formalism,  expressing  itself  in  most  nasal  cant;  — 
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bat  underlying  all  was  a  broad  and  firm  basis  of  wholesome 
respect  for  individual  freedom,  and  a  brave  adherence,  in  deed 
as  well  as  word,  to  the  best  truth  that  lay  hid  in  the  heart  of 
him.  No  personal  belief  could  blind  him  to  the  essentials  of 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  good  business  capacity,  and  a  thorough 
manager  of  his  wide  and  lucrative  interests.  He  saw  that 
compensation  and  not  chance  ruled  in  the  commercial  world ; 
and  he  believed  in  the  same  just,  though  often  severe,  law  in 
the  sphere  of  morals.  Such  a  man  was  not  apt  to  walk  humbly 
in  the  path  mapped  out  by  his  religious  sect.  He  early  of- 
fended by  choosing  a  Baptist  for  his  wife.  Heinous  ofience  I 
for  which  he  was  disowned,  and,  according  to  Quaker  usage, 
could  only  be  received  into  fellowship  again  by  declaring  him- 
self **  sorry  **  for  his  crime  in  full  meeting.  Sad  plight  this  for  a 
happy  bridegroom !  —  yea,  very  sad  I  For  his  heart  said  that 
he  was  full  of  devout  thankfulness  for  the  good  woman  by 
his  side,  and  destined  to  be  thankful  to  the  very  end  for  this 
oompanion,  so  calm,  so  just,  so  far-seeing.  Sturdily  he  rose 
in  meeting,  and  in  quiet,  manly  way,  said  he  was  ^  sorry  ^ 
that  the  rules  of  the  society  were  such,  that,  in  marrying  the 
woman  he  loved,  be  had  committed  ofience  !  Here 's  a  man 
of  worth ;  necessary  to  the  society ;  he  admits  he  is  "  sorry  ** 
for  something,  it  does  not  matter  what,  —  let  him  be  taken 
back  into  the  body  of  the  faithful !  But  this  rebePs  faith  had 
begun  to  weaken  in  many  minor  points  of  discipline ;  his  coat 
soon  becomes  a  cause  of  ofl*ence,  and  calls  forth  another 
reproof  from  the  moralities  tightly  buttoned  in  conforming 
garments.  The  convenient  coat  was  adhered  to ;  foi^veness 
once  moi-e  granted.  The  petty  forms  of  Liberal  Quaker- 
ism began  to  lose  their  weight  with  him  altogether,  and  he 
was  finally  dbowned  for  allowing  the  village  youth  to  be 
taught  dancing  in  a  large  upper  room  of  his  dwelling.  He 
was  applied  to  for  this  favor  on  the  ground  that  young  men 
were  under  great  temptation  to  drink  if  the  lessons  were 
given  in  the  hotel ;  and,  being  a  rigid  temperance  man,  he 
readily  consented,  though  his  principles  in  regard  to  dancing 
would  not  allow  his  own  sons  and  daughters  to  join  in  the 
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imiisement.  But  the  society  could  accept  no  sudi  nice  dis- 
crimination in  what  it  deemed  sin,  nor  such  compromise  with 
worldly  frivolity.  Flagrant  cause  this  for  reprimand !  But 
the  final  appeal,  this  time,  the  rebel  makes  to  his  own  con- 
science, and  receives  the  verdict,  **well  done,  good  and 
fiuthful  servant,'*  and  he  is  seen  no  more  in  meeting,  nor 
in  churches  where  the  creeds  rule.  But  in  later  years,  in 
Rochester,  he  sits  an  attentive  Ibtener  to  the  soul  truths  of 
Rev.  William  Henry  Channing. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  our  young  reformer  is  the  question 
of  interest.  No  doubt  she  early  weighed  the  comparative 
moral  effects  of  coats  cut  with  capes  and  those  cut  without, 
of  purely  Quaker  conjugal  love,  and  that  deteriorated  with 
Baptist  affection.  Weighty  problems,  too,  she  heard  dis- 
cussed, and  decisions  on  all  the  vital  questions  of  the  hour, 
overriding  compromises  based  on  the  absolutely  true.  Susan 
had  an  earnest  soul,  a  conscience  tending  to  morbidity ;  but 
a  strong,  well-balanced  body  and  simple  family  life  soothed 
the  too  active  moral  nature,  and  gave  the  world,  instead  of  a 
religious  fanatic,  hypochondriac  philosopher,  a  sincere,  con- 
centrated worker.  Every  household  art  was  taught  her  by 
her  mother,  and  so  great  was  her  ability  that  the  duty  de- 
manding especial  care  was  always  given  into  her  bands.  But 
ever,  amid  school  and  household  tasks,  the  day-ilream  of  the 
demure  little  maid  was  that  in  time  she  mi«:ht  be  a  *'  hio:h- 
seat"  Quaker.  Each  Sunday,  up  to  the  time  of  the  third 
disobedience,  Mr.  Anthony,  with  honest  faith,  went  to  his 
distant  Mecca,  the  Quaker  meeting-house,  some  thirteen  miles 
from  home,  wife  and  children  usually  accompanying  him ; 
though,  as  non-members,  they  were  rigidly  excluded  from  all 
business  discussions.  Exclusion  was  very  pleasant  in  the 
bright  days  of  summer :  but  not  so  for  the  seven  year-old 
Susan,  her  father's  sole  companion,  on  one  occasion  in  fi'osty 
Deceml>er.  When  the  blinds  were  drawn  at  the  close  of  the 
religious  meeting,  and  non-members  retired,  Susan,  with  de- 
termination on  her  brow,  remained.  Soon  she  saw  a  Ihin  old 
lady  with  blue  goggles  come  down  from  the   "  high-seat.* 
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Approaching  her,  the  Quakeress  spoke  softly;  and  Susan 
wondered  if  she  was  moved  by  the  spirit  when  she  said, 
••  Thee  is  not  a  member,  —  thee  must  go  out."  "  No ;  my 
mother  told  me  not  to  go  out  in  the  cold,*"  was  the  child*8 
firm  response.  "  Yes,  but  thee  must  go  out,  — thee  is  not  a 
member.**  But  my  father  is  a  member."  Calm  lo^c  fol- 
lowed. "  Thee  is  not  a  member."  Finally,  with  all  the  voice 
she  could  muster,  the  child  pleads,  ^*  It  is  cold  I "  But  the 
*'  high-seat "  constable  of  the  decencies  gently  answers,  **Thee 
must  go,"  and  Susan  felt  as  if  the  spirit  was  moving  Aer,  and 
soon  found  herself  in  outer  coldness.  Fingers  and  toies  be- 
coming numb,  and  a  bright  fire  in  a  cottage  over  the  way 
beckoning  warmly  to  her,  the  exile  from  the  chapel  of  the 
tender  mercies  resolved  to  seek  secular  shelter.  But  alas ! 
she  was  confronted  by  an  advocate  of  "  might  makes  right," 
in  the  shape  of  a  huge  dog,  and  just  escaped  with  whole  skin 
though  capeless  jacket.  Stem  defender  this  was,  no  doubt, 
of  Quaker  faith  as  to  fitting  style  of  garment.  Wo  may  I)e 
sure  there  was  much  talk  that  night  at  the  home  fireside 
about  **  high-seat  goggles,"  meaningless  forms,  and  cant,  and 
stern  resolution  was  taken  by  the  good  Baptist  wife  that  no 
child  of  hers  should  attend  meeting  again  till  mode  a  mem- 
ber. **  So  it  was,"  says  Miss  Anthony,  *'  by  means  of  a  rent 
in  my  best  jacket  that  I  can  lay  claim  to  being  a  member  of 
any  church. 

Later  definite  convictions  took  root  in  Miss  Anthony's 
heart.  Hers  is,  indeed,  a  sincerely  religious  nature,  — not 
of  the  "  blue-goggle"  sort,  but  of  the  humanitarian.  To  be  a 
simple,  .earnest  Quaker  was  the  aspiration  of  her  girlhood ; 
but  she  shrank  from  adopting  the  fonnal  language  and  plain 
dress.  Dark  hours  of  conflict  were  spent  over  uU  this,  and 
she  interpreted  her  disinclination  as  evidence  of  unworthiness. 
Poor  little  Susan,  as  we  look  back  with  the  knowledge  of 
your  later  life,  we  translate  the  heart-burnings  as  unconscious 
protests  against  labelling  your  free  soul,  against  testing  your 
reasoning  conviction  of  to-morrow  by  any  shibboleth  of  to- 
day's belief.     We  hail  this  child-intuition  as  a  prophecy  of 
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the  uncolDpromising  trutbfalness  of  tho  mature  woman.  Su- 
san Anthony  was  trained  to  no  dogmas,  —  taught  simply  that 
she  must  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies  of  her  own  self,  meet 
herself,  and  be  true  to  the  revelation.  She  first  found  words 
to  express  her  convictions  in  listening  to  William  Henry 
Channing,  whose  teaching  had  a  lasting  spiritual  influence 
upon  her.  To-day  Miss  Anthony  is  an  agnostic ;  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Godhead,  and  of  the  life  beyond  her  horizon  she 
does  not  profess  to  know  anything.  Every  energy  of  her 
soul  is  centred  uiK)n  the  needs  of  the  world.  To  her  work 
is  worship.  She  has  not  stood  aside  shivering  in  the  cold 
shadows  of  uncertainty ;  but  has  moved  on  with  the  whirling 
world,  has  done  the  good  given  her  to  do,  and  thus  in  darkest 
hours  has  been  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  faith  in  the  final 
perfection  of  all  things.  Her  belief  is  not  orthodox,  but  it 
is  religious,  —  based  on  the  high  and  severe  moralities.  In 
ancient  Greece  she  would  have  been  a  Stoic ;  in  the  era  of 
the  Reformation,  a  Calvinist;  in  King  Charles's  time,  a 
Puritan ;  but  in  this  nineteenth  century,  by  the  very  laws  of 
her  being,  she  is  a  Reformer. 

For  the  arduous  work  that  awaited  Miss  Anthony  her 
years  of  young  womanhood  had  given  preparation.  The 
father,  though  a  man  of  wealth,  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  train  his  girls  as  well  as  his  boys  to  honest  self-suppoil. 
Accordingly  Susan  chose  the  profession  of  teacher,  and  made 
her  first  essay  during  a  summer  vacation,  in  a  school  her 
father  had  established  for  the  children  of  his  employees.  Her 
success  was  so  marked,  not  only  in  imparting  knowledge,  but 
also  as  a  disciplinarian,  that  she  followed  this  career  steadily, 
—  with  the  exception  of  some  months  given  in  Philadelphia 
to  her  own  training,  —  for  fifteen  years.  Of  the  many  school 
rebellions  which  she  overcame  one  rises  before  me  prominent 
in  its  ludicrous  aspects.  Before  whirling  off  into  Miss 
Anthony's  broader  fields  of  conquest,  let  us  take  a  peep  into 
the  district  school  at  Centre  Falls,  in  the  year  1839.  Bad 
reports  were  current  there  of  male  teachei-s  ignominiously 
driven  out  by  a  certain  strapping  lad,  through  open  windows. 
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Rumor  new  tells  of  a  Quaker  maideu  coming  to  teach,  Quaker 
maiden  of  peace  principles.  She  can  be  sent  out  circum- 
spectly by  open  door.  She  is  to  be  gently  dealt  with,  for 
she  *s  against  floggings.  The  anticipated  day  and  Susan  arrive. 
She  looks  very  meek  to  the  barbarian  of  fifteen,  so  he  soon 
begins  his  antics.  Ho  is  called  to  the  platform,  told  to  lay 
aside  his  jacket,  and  thereupon  with  much  astonishment 
receives  from  the  mild  Quaker  maiden,  with  a  birch-rod 
applied  calmly  but  with  precision,  an  exposition  of  the 
argumentum  ad  hominem  based  on  the  d  posteriori  method 
of  reasoning.  Thus  Susan  departed  from  her  principles,  but 
not  from  her  school. 

But  now  there  are  mighty  conflicts  in  the  outside  world 
disturbing  our  young  teacher.  Her  mind  wanders;  the 
multiplication-table  and  spelling-lK)ok  no  longer  enchain  her 
thoughts;  larger  questions  begin  to  fill  her  mind.  About 
the  year  1850  Susan  B.  Anthony  hid  her  ferule  quite  away, 
and  put  ofi*  her  laurel  crown  in  teacherdom.  Temperance, 
anti-slavery,  woman  sufiVage,  —  three  pregnant  questions,  — 
presented  themselves,  demanding  consideration.  Higher, 
ever  higher,  rose  their  appeals,  until  she  resolved,  in  the 
silence  of  her  individual  self,  to  dedicate  her  every  energy  and 
thought  to  the  burning  needs  of  the  hour.  Owing  to  early 
experience  of  the  disabihtics  of  her  sex,  the  fii*st  demand  for 
equal  rights  for  women  found  echo  in  Susim  Anthony's  heart. 
And  though  she  was  in  the  beginning  startled  to  hear  that 
women  had  actually  met  in  convention,  and  by  speeches  and 
resolutions  declared  themselves  man's  peer  in  political  rights, 
urging  radical  changes  in  State  constitutions,  and  the  whole 
system  of  American  jurisprudence  ;  yet  the  most  casual  review 
convinced  her  that  these  claims  wore  but  the  logical  outgrowth 
of  the  fundamental  theories  of  our  republic. 

Miss  Anthony  first  carried  her  red  flag  of  rebellion  into  the 
State  conventions  of  teachers,  and  there  fought,  almost  single- 
handed,  the  battle  of  equality.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
decade  she  had  compelled  conservatism  to  yield  its  ground  so 
far  as  to  permit  women  to  participate  in  all  debates,  deliver 
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essays,  vote,  and  hold  honored  positions  as  officers.  She 
labored  as  sincerely  in  the  temperance  movement^  until  con- 
vinced that  woman's  moral  power  amounted  to  little  as  a  civil 
agent  until  backed  by  a  ballot,  and  coined  into  State  law. 
She  still  never  loses  an  occasion  to  defend  teetotalism  and 
prohibition ;  but  to  every  question  the  refrain  of  Poe's  mven 
was  not  more  i)ersistently  '"never  more,"  than  Miss  Anthony's 
response,  **  woman  suffrage." 

It  was  in  1852  that  anti-slavery,  through  the  eloquent  lips 
of  such  men  as  Pillsbury,  George  Thompson,  Phillips,  and 
Garrison,  first  proclaimed  to  her  its  pressing  necessities.  To 
their  inspired  words  she  gave  answer  four  years  afterwards 
by  becoming  a  regularly  employed  agent  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  For  her  espoused  cause  she  has  always  made 
boldest  demands.  In  the  abolition  meetings  she  used  to  tell 
each  class  why  it  should  support  the  movement  financially, 
invariably  calling  upon  Democrats  to  give  liberally,  as  the 
success  of  the  cause  would  enable  them  to  cease  bowing  the 
knee  to  the  slave  power,  and  to  be  "  decent  sort  of  men." 
Mr.  Garrison  said,  the  first  time  he  heard  this  plea,  '*  Well, 
Miss  Anthony,  you're  the  most  audacious  beggar  I  ever 
heard.'* 

There  is  scarce  a  town,  however  small,  from  New  York  to 
Son  Francisco,  that  has  not  heard  the  ringing  voice  of  our 
heroine.  Who  can  number  the  speeches  she  has  made  on 
lyceum  platforms,  in  churches,  school-houses,  halls,  hams, 
and  in  the  open  air,  with  lumber  wagons  and  carts  for  her 
rostrum  ?  Who  can  describe  the  varied  audiences  and  social 
circles  she  has  cheered  and  interested  ?  Now  we  see  her  on 
the  far-off  prjiiries  entertaining,  with  her  sterling  common 
sense,  large  gatherings  of  men,  women,  and  children,  seated 
on  rough  boards  in  some  unfinished  building ;  again,  holding 
public  debates  in  some  town  with  half-fledged  editors  and 
clergymen ;  next,  sailing  up  the  Columbia  River,  and,  in  hot 
haste  to  meet  some  appointment,  jolting  over  the  rough 
mountains  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territories  ;  and,  then, 
before  legislative  assemblies,  constitutional  conventions,  and 
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congressional  committees,  discussing  with  senators  and  judges 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  constitutional  laVr. 

Miss  Anthony's  style  of  speaking  is  rapid  and  vehement ; 
in  debate,  ready  and  keen ;  and  she  is  always  equal  to  an 
emergency.  Many  times  in  travelling  with  her  through  the 
West,  especially  on  our  first  trip  to  Kxuisas  and  California,  we 
were  suddenly  called  on  to  speak  to  the  women  assembled 
at  the  stations.  Filled  with  consternation,  I  usually  appealed 
to  her  to  go  first;  and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
could  always  fill  five  minutes  with  some  appropriate  woixla, 
and  inspire  me  with  thoughts  and  courage  to  follow.  The 
climax  of  these  occasions  was  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Michigan.  I  had  just  said  to  my  friend,  **  There 
is  one  comfort  in  visiting  this  place,  we  shall  not  be  asked  to 
speak,"  when  the  superintendent  approaching  us  said,  "Ladies, 
the  pupils  are  assembled  in  the  chapel  ready  to  hear  you.  I 
promised  to  invite  you  to  speak  to  them  as  soon  as  I  heard 
you  were  in  town."  The  possibility  of  addressing  such  an 
audience  was  as  novel  to  Miss  Anthony  as  to  me ;  yet  she 
promptly  walked  down  the  aisle  to  the  platform  as  if  to  per- 
form an  ordinary  duty,  while  I,  half  distmcted  with  anxiety, 
wondering  by  what  process  I  was  to  be  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  reluctantly  followed.  But 
the  manner  was  simple  enough  when  illustrated.  The  super- 
intendent, standing  by  our  side,  repeated  in  the  sign  language 
what  was  said  as  fast  as  uttered,  and  by  tears,  laughter,  and 
earnest  attention  the  pupils  showed  that  they  fully  appreciated 
the  pathos,  humor,  and  argument. 

One  night,  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  McGregor,  Iowa,  we 
were  ice-bound  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  boat  was 
crowded  with  people,  standing  hungry,  tired,  cross  with  the 
delay.  Some  gentlemen,  with  whom  we  had  been  talking 
on  the  cars,  started  the  cry  for  a  speech  on  woman  suffrage. 
Accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  river,  at  mid- 
night, we  presented  our  claims  to  political  representation, 
and  debated  the  question  of  universal  suffrage  until  we  landed. 
Our  voyagers  were  quite  thankful  that  we  had  shortened  the 
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many  hours,  and  we  equally  so  at  having  made  several  con- 
verts, and  held  a  convention  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  great 
*•  Father  of  Waters."  Only  once  in  all  these  wanderings  was 
Miss  Anthony  taken  by  surprise,  and  that  was  on  being  asked 
to  speak  to  the  inmates  of  an  insane  asylum.  ^*  Bless  me," 
said  she,  "*  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  talk  to  the  sane ! 
What  could  I  say  to  an  audience  of  lunatics  ? "  Her  com- 
panion, Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Minor,  of  St.  Louis,  replied, — 
*•  This  is  a  golden  moment  for  you,  —  the  first  opportunity  you 
have  ever  had,  according  to  the  constitutions,  to  talk  to  your 
*  peers';  for  is  not  the  right  of  suffrage  denied  to  Mdiots, 
criminals,  lunatics,  and  women?"* 

Much  curiosity  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  love-life  of 
Miss  Anthony  ;  but  if  she  has  enjoyed  or  suffered  any  of  the 
usual  triumphs  or  disappointments  of  her  sex  she  has  not  yet 
vouchsafed  this  information  to  her  biographers.  While  few 
women  have  had  more  sincere  and  lasting  friendships,  or  a 
more  extensive  correspondence  with  a  large  circle  of  noble 
men,  yet  I  doubt  if  one  of  them  can  boast  of  having  received 
from  her  any  exceptional  attention.  She  has  often  playfully 
said,  when  questioned  on  this  point,  that  she  could  not  con- 
^sent  that  the  man  she  loved,  described  in  the  constitution  as 
a  white  male,  native-born,  American  citizen,  possessed  of  the 
right  of  self-government,  eligible  to  the  oflSce  of  President  of 
the  great  Republic,  should  unite  his  destinies  in  marriage 
with  a  political  slave  and  pariah.  "  No,  no ;  when  I  am 
crowned  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  a 
citizen,  I  may  give  some  consideration  to  these  social  proI> 
lems ;  but  until  then  I  must  concentrate  all  my  energies  on 
the  enfranchisement  of  my  own  sex."  Miss  Anthony's  love- 
life,  like  her  religion,  has  manifested  itself  in  steadfast, 
earnest  labors  for  man  in  general.  She  has  been  a  watchful 
and  affectionate  daughter,  sister,  friend ;  and  those  who  have 
felt  the  pulsations  of  her  great  heaii;,  know  how  warmly  it 
beats  for  all. 

As   the   custom  has  long  been  obseiTed  among  married 
women  of  celebrating  the  anniversaries  of  their  wedding-day. 
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quite  properly  the  initiation  has  been  taken ,  in  late  years,  of 
doing  honor  to  the  great  events  in  the  lives  of  single  women. 
Being  united  in  closest  matrimony  to  her  profession,  Dr.  Hor* 
net  K.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  celebrated  her  twenty-fifth  year  of 
&ithful  service  as  a  physician  by  giving  to  her  friends  and 
patrons  a  large  reception,  which  she  called  her  silver-wed- 
ding. From  a  feeling  of  the  sacredness  of  her  life-work,  the 
admirers  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  have  been  moved  to  mark  by 
reception  and  conventions  her  rapid  flowing  years,  and  the 
passing  decades  of  the  suffrage  movement.  To  the  most 
brilliant  occasion  of  this  kind,  the  invitation  cards,  finely 
engraved,  with  the  letters  •*  W.  B  *•  elaborately  wrought  in  an 
embossed  monogram,  were  as  follows :  — 

*^  The  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Bureau  invite  you  to  a  reception 
on  Tuesday  evening,  February  15,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  birth- 
day of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  when  her  friends  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  appreciation  of  her  long  services  in  behalf  of 

woman's  emancipation. 

*<  Elizabeth  B.  Phelps, 

"Anna  B.  Darlinq, 
"Charlotte  Bbebb  Wilboub. 
**49  East  23d  Street,  New  York, 

February  10,  1870."  * 

In  response  to  the  invitation  the  parlors  at  the  Bureau  were 
crowded  with  friends  to  congratulate  Miss  Anthony  on  the 
happy  event,  many  bringing  valuable  gifts  as  an  expression 
of  their  gratitude.  Among  other  presents  were  a  handsome 
gold  watch,  and  checks  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  dollars. 
The  guests  were  entertained  with  music,  recitations,  the  read- 
ing of  many  piquant  letters  of  regret  from  distinguished  peo- 
ple, and  witty  rhymes,  written  for  the  occasion  by  the  Gary 
sisters.  Miss  Anthony  received  her  guests  with  her  usual 
straightforward  simplicity',  and  in  a  few  earnest  words  ex- 
pressed her  thanks  for  the  presents  and  praises  showered 
upon  her.  The  comments  of  the  leading  journals  next  day 
were  highly  complimentary  and  as  genial  as  amusing.  All 
dwelt  on  the  fact  that  at  last  a  woman  had  arisen  brave 
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enough  to  assert  her  right  to  grow  old,  and  openly  declare 
that  half  a  century  had  rolled  over  her  head. 

As  a  writer  Miss  Anthony  is  clear  and  concise,  dealing  in 
facts  rather  than  rhetoric.  Of  carefully-prepared  written 
speeches  she  has  had  few ;  but  these,  by  the  high  praise  they 
called  forth,  prove  that  she  can  —  in  spite  of  her  own  declara- 
tion to  the  contrary  —  put  her  sterling  thoughts  on  paper 
concisely  and  eflTectively.  After  her  exhaustive  plea  in  1880 
for  a  XVItli  Amendment  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  Senator  Edmunds  accosted  her  as  she  was  leaving  the 
Capitol,  and  said  he  neglected  to  tell  her  in  the  committee- 
room  that  she  had  made  an  argument,  no  matter  what  his 
personal  feelings  were  as  to  the  conclusions  reached,  Avhich 
was  unanswerable,  —  an  argument,  unlike  the  usual  platform 
oratory  given  at  hearings,  suited  to  a  committee  of  men 
trained  to  the  law. 

It  was  in  1876  that  Miss  Anthony  gave  her  much  criticised 
lecture  on  "Social  Purity  "  in  Boston.  As  to  the  result  she 
felt  very  anxious ;  for  the  intelligence  of  New  England  com- 
posed her  audience,  and  it  did  not  still  her  heart-beats  to  see 
sitting  just  in  front  of  the  platform  her  revered  friend, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  But  surely  every  fear  vanished 
when  she  felt  the  grand  old  abolitionist's  hand  warmly  press- 
ing hers,  and  heard  him  say,  that  to  listen  to  no  one  else 
would  he  have  had  courage  to  leave  his  sick-room,  and  that  he 
felt  fully  repaid  by  her  grand  speech,  which  neither  in  matter 
nor  manner  would  he  have  changed  in  the  smallest  particular. 
But  into  Miss  Anthony's  private  correspondence  one  must 
look  for  examples  of  her  most  effective  writings.  Verb  or 
subject  is  usually  wanting,  but  you  can  always  catch  the 
thought,  and  will  ever  find  it  clear  and  suggestive.  It  is  a 
strikingly  strange  dialect,  but  one  that  touches  at  times  the 
deepest  chords  of  pathos  and  humor,  and,  when  stirred  by 
some  great  event,  is  highly  eloquent. 

From  being  the  most  ridiculed  and  mercilessly  persecuted 
woman.  Miss  Anthony  has  become  the  most  honored  and  re- 
Bpeded  in  the  nation.     Witness  the  praises  of  press  and  peo- 
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pie,  and  the  enthusiastic  ovations  she  received  on  her  departs 
ure  for  Europe.  Never  were  warmer  expressions  of  regret 
for  an  absence »  nor  more  sincere  prayers  for  a  speedy  return, 
accorded  any  American  on  leaving  bis  native  shores.  This 
slow  awaking  to  the  character  of  her  services  shoves  the  abid-^ 
ing  sense  of  justice  in  the  human  soul,  that,  sooner  or  later, 
seeks  to  atone  for  the  martyrdom  of  those  who  are  called  ta 
expiate  the  sins  of  the  people.  Having  spent  the  winter  of 
1882-3  in  Washington,  trying  to  press  to  a  vote  the  bill  for 
XVIth  Amendment  before  Congress,  and  the  autumn  in  a 
vigorous  campaign  thi*ough  Nebraska,  where  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  enfranchise  women  had  l)een  submitted  to  the 
people,  she  felt  the  imperative  need  of  an  entire  change  in 
the  cuiTent  of  her  thoughts.  Accordingly,  after  one  of  the 
most  successful  conventions  ever  held  at  the  national  capital, 
and  a  most  flattering  ovation  in  the  spacious  parlors  of  the 
Riggs  House,  she  went  to  Philadelphia.  Here  she  was  given 
another  public  reception  by  the  Citizens'  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, whose  president,  Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  presented  to  her, 
in  the  name  of  the  society,  an  engraved  testimonial  of  their 
regard  and  allegiance.  To  some  it  may  suggest  a  pregnant 
thought  that  the  date  of  Miss  Anthony's  departure  for  Europe 
was  the  birthday  anniversary  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Fortunate  in  being  perfectly  well  during  the  entire  voyage, 
our  traveller  received  perpetual  enjoyment  in  watching  the 
ever-varying  sea  and  sky.  To  the  captain's  merry  challenge 
to  find  anything  so  grand  as  the  ocean,  she  replied :  ^*  Yes, 
these  mighty  forces  in  nature  do  indeed  fill  me  with  awe ;  but 
this  vessel,  with  deep-buried  fires,  powerful  machinery, 
spacious  decks,  and  tapering  masts,  walking  the  waves  like 
a  thing  of  life,  and  all  the  work  of  man,  impresses  one  still 
more  deeply.  Lo !  in  man*s  divine  creative  power  is  fulfilled 
the  prophecy,  '  Ye  shall  be  as  gods ! ' " 

In  all  her  journey ings  through  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  Miss  Anthony  was  never  the  traveller,  but  always 
the  humanitarian  incognito^  the  reformer  in  traveller's  guise. 
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Few  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  art  gave  her  real  enjoy- 
ment ;  the  keen  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  sculpture, 
{Munting,  architecture,  one  would  have  expected  to  find  in  so 
deep  a  religious  nature,  was  wanting,  warped,  no  doubt,  by 
her  early  training  in  Quaker  utilities.  That  her  travels  gave 
ber  more  pain  than  pleasure,  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  that 
riie  bad  no  appreciation  of  aesthetic  beauty,  but  that  she 
qaickly  grasped  the  infinitude  of  human  misery  ;  not  because 
her  soul  did  not  feel  the  heights  to  which  art  had  risen,  bqt 
that  it  vibrated  in  every  fibre  to  the  depths  to  which  man- 
kind had  fallen.  Wandering  through  a  gorgeous  palace  one 
day,  she  exclaimed,  **  What  do  you  find  to  admii*e  hei'e?  If  it 
were  a  school  of  five  hundred  children  being  educated  into 
the  right  of  self-government,  I  could  admire  it,  too ;  but 
standing  for  one  man*s  pleasure,  I  say.  No  !  ^  In  the  quarters 
of  one  of  the  devotees,  at  the  old  monastery  of  the  Certosa, 
there  lies,  on  a  small  table,  an  open  book  in  which  visitors 
register  themselves.  On  the  occasion  of  Miss  Anthony's 
visit  the  pen  and  ink  proved  so  unpromising  that  her  entire 
party  declined  this  opportunity  to  make  themselves  famous. 
But  our  heroine  looked  higher  than  individual  glory,  and 
made  the  rebellious  pen  inscribe  the  principle,  "Perfect 
equality  for  woman,  social,  political,  religious.  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  U.  S.  A.*  Friends  who  visited  the  monastery  next 
day  reported  that  lines  had  been  drawn  through  this  heretical 
sentiment. 

During  her  visit  at  the  Berlin  home  of  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Sargent,  Miss  Anthony  quite  innocently  posted  her  letters 
in  the  oflicial  envelopes  of  the  Suffrage  Association  of  Amer- 
ka.  After  the  revolutionary  sentiment,  *'  No  just  govern- 
ment can  be  formed  without  the  consent  of  the  governed," 
printed  on  the  outside,  had  been  carefully  examined  by 
the  German  officials,  all  the  letters  were  returned ;  prob- 
ably nothing  saving  her  from  arrest  as  a  socialist  under 
the  tyrannical  iiolice  regulations  but  the  fact  that  she  was 
the  guest  of  the   AGnister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 

Slates. 
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Miss  Anthony's  host,  during  her  visit  in  Paris,  writes :  **  I 
had  never  before  seen  her  in  the  rSle  of  tourist.  She  seemed 
interested  only  in  historical  monuments  and  in  the  men  and 
questions  of  the  hour.  The  galleries  of  the  Louvre  had  little 
attraction  for  her,  but  she  gazed  with  deep  pleasure  at  Napo- 
leon's tomb,  Notre  Dame,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Tuilleries. 
She  was  always  ready  to  h'sten  to  discussions  on  the  political 
problems  before  the  French  people,  the  prospects  of  the 
republic,  the  divorce  agitation,  and  the  revohition  in  favor  of 
women's  instruction.  *  I  had  rather  see  Jules  Feny  than  all 
the  pictures  of  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  and  Salon,*  she 
remarked  at  table.  A  day  or  two  later  she  saw  Ferry  at 
Laboulaye*s  funeral.  The  three  things  which  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  Miss  Anthony,  during  her  stay  at 
Paris,  were  probably  the  interment  of  Laboulaye,  the  friend 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  women's  movement ;  the 
touching  anniversary  demonstration  of  the  Communists,  at 
the  Cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
last  defenders  of  the  Commune  of  1871  were  inithlcssly  shot 
and  buried  in  a  common  grave ;  and  a  woman's  rights  meet- 
ing, held  in  a  little  hall  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  at  which  the 
brave,  far-seeing  Mile.  Hubertine  Auchet  was  the  leading 
spirit. 

While  on  the  continent,  Miss  Anthony  experienced  the 
unfortunate  sensation  of  being  deaf  and  dumb ;  to  speak  and 
not  be  understood,  to  hear  and  not  comprehend,  were  to  her 
bitter  realities.  "We  can  imagine  to  what  despemtion  she 
was  brought,  when  her  Quaker  prudishness  could  hail  an 
emphatic  oath  in  English  from  a  French  official  with  the 
exclamation,  "  Well,  it  sounds  good  to  hear  some  one  even 
swear  in  old  Anglo-Saxon  ! "  After  two  months  of  enforce<l 
silence,  she  was  buoyant  in  reaching  the  British  Islands  once 
more,  where  she  could  enjoy  public  speaking  and  general  conr 
versation.  Here  she  was  the  recipient  of  many  generous 
social  attentions,  and  on  May  25  a  large  public  meeting  of 
representative  people,  presided  over  by  John  Bright,  was 
called  in  her  honor  by  the  National  Association  of  Great 
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Britain.  She  spoke  on  the  edacational  and  political  status 
of  America,  leaving  to  me  the  religious  and  social  position  of 
our  countrywomen. 

Before  closing  my  friend's  biography,  I  shall  trace  two 
» golden  threads  in  this  closely-woven  life  of  incident.  One 
of  the  greatest  services  rendei*ed  by  Miss  Anthony  to  the 
suffrage  cause  was  in  casting  a  vote  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1872,  in  order  to  test  her  rights  under  the  XlVth 
Amendment.  For  this  offence  the  bnive  woman  was  arrested 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  national  holiday  handed  down  to 
us  by  Pilgrim  Fathers  escaped  from  England's  pei*secutions. 
New  World  republicanism,  based  on  inconsistencies,  does  not 
contrast  favorably  with  Old  World  injustice,  founded  on  pro- 
scriptive  rights.  But  this  farce  of  the  equities  hastens  on 
quickly  to  its  close.  Miss  Anthony  appeals  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  The  writ  being  flatly  refused  her  in  January, 
1873,  the  courtly  counsel  gives  bonds.  Our  daring  defendant, 
finding,  when  too  late,  that  this  not  only  keeps  her  out  of 
jail,  but  her  case  out  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  regi-etfully  determines  to  fight  on  and  gain  the  utter- 
most by  a  State  decision.  Her  trial  is  appointed  for  the 
Rochester  term  in  May.  Quickly  she  canvasses  the  whole 
country,  laying  l)efore  every  probable  juror  the  strength  of 
her  case.  The  time  of  trial  arrives ;  but  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, fearing  the  result  if  decision  be  left  to  a  jury  drawn  from 
Miss  Anthony's  enlightened  county,  postpones  the  trial  to 
the  Ontario  County  Session,  in  June,  1873.  Another  county  is 
now  to  be  instinicted  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  So  short 
is  the  time  that  Miss  Anthony  asked  and  received  valuable 
assistance  from  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage ;  and  to  meet  all  this 
new  expense,  financial  aid  wjis  generously  given,  unsolicited, 
by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  other 
sympathizers.  But  in  vain  was  every  effort;  in  vain  the 
appeal  of  Miss  Anthony  to  her  jurors ;  in  vain  the  logical 
argument  of  her  gifted  counsel,  Henry  R.  Selden ;  in  vain 
the  moral  influence  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  bar 
of  Central  New  York  filling  the  court-room,  for  Judge  Hunt» 
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without  sympathy  or  precedent  to  sustain  him,  declaring  it  m 
case  of  law  and  not  fact»  refuses  to  give  the  case  to  the  jury* 
reserving  to  himself  final  decision.  Is  it  not  an  historic  scene 
being  enacted  here  in  this  little  court-house  of  Canandaigua? 
Do  Ave  not  witness  there  all  the  inconsistencies  embodied  in* 
this  judge,  so  punctilious  in  manner,  so  scrupulous  in  attire, 
so  conscientious  in  trivialities,  and  so  obtuse  on  great  prin- 
ciples, fitly  described  by  Charles  O'Conner,  ''a  very  lady-like 
judge."  Behold  him  sitting  there,  balancing  all  the  niceties 
of  law  and  equity  in  his  Old  World  scales,  and  at  last  saying, 
^  The  prisoner  will  stand  up.  [Whereupon  the  accused  arose.] 
The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  the  costs  of  the  prosecution."  Strange, 
unruly  defendant,  this :  **  May  it  please  your  honor,  I  shall 
never  pay  a  dollar  of  your  unjust  penalty,'' — and  more  to 
the  same  effect,  all  of  which  she  has  lived  up  to.  The  ^lady- 
like'* judge  has  gained  some  insight  into  the  determination 
of  the  prisoner ;  so,  not  wishing  to  incarcerate  her  to  all 
eternity,  he  adds  gently,  **  Madame,  the  court  will  not 
order  you  committed  until  the  fine  is  paid.'' 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  Juno  that  the  verdict  was  given ;  the 
decision  was  a  victory  for  the  inconsistencies.  On  that 
very  day,  a  little  more  than  a  century  before,  other  injustices 
gained  in  an  encounter  with  truth.  The  brave  militia  was 
driven  back  at  Bunker's  Hill, — back,  back,  almost  wiped  out; 
yet  truth  was  in  their  ranks,  and  justice,  too ;  but  how  ended 
this  rebellion  of  weak  colonists?  The  cause  of  American 
womanhood,  embodied  for  the  moment  in  the  liberty  of  a 
dingle  individual,  received  a  i*ebuff  on  June  17,  1873 ;  but 
just  so  sure  as  our  Revolutionary  heroes  were  in  the  end 
victorious,  so  sure  will  the  alienable  rights  of  our  heroines 
of  the  nineteenth  century  receive  final  vindication. 

In  his  speech  of  1880  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at 
Harvard,  Wendell  Phillips  said  —  what  as  a  rule  is  true — > 
that  a  reformer  to  be  conscientious  must  be  free  from  bread- 
winning.  I  should  like  to  open  my  heroine's  account-book 
and  show  that  this  reformer,  being  perhaps  the  exception 
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which  proves  the  rule,  has  been  consistently  and  conscien- 
tiously in  debt.  Turning  over  her  year-books  the  pages  giv6 
a  fair  record  up  to  1863.  Here  begins  her  first  herculean 
kbor.  The  Woman's  Loyal  League,  sadly  in  need  of  funds,  is 
not  an  incorporated  association,  so  its  secretary  assumes  the 
debts.  Accounts  here  became  quite  lamentable,  the  deficit 
reaching  five  thousand  dollara.  It  must  be  paid,  and,  in 
fact,  will  be  paid.  Anxious,  weary  hours  were  spent  in 
crowding  Cooper  Institute,  from  week  to  week,  with  paid 
audiences,  to  listen  to  such  men  as  Phillips,  Cui*tis,  and 
Douglass,  who  contributed  their  services,  and  lifted  the 
secretary  out  of  debt.  Next  a  cunning  device  was  resorted  to 
in  asking  the  people  who  signed  petitions  against  slavery  to 
contril)ute  a  cent  each.  *' Audacious  beggar,^  this?  Yes,  and 
successful,  too.  At  last,  after  many  wanderings,  we  see  cash- 
book  1863  honorably  pigeon-holed.  In  1867  we  can  read 
account  of  herculean  labor  the  second.  Twenty  thousand 
tmcts  are  needed  to  convert  the  votera  of  Kansas  to  woman 
sufli-age.  That  occasions  all  the  sony  plights  revealed  in  the 
accounts  of  this  year.  Travelling  expenses  to  IGinsas  and 
the  rel>ellious  tracts  make  the  debtor  column  overreach  the 
creditor  some  two  thousand  dollars.  There  is  recognition  on 
these  pages  of  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  obtained  by 
soliciting  advertisements,  but  no  note  is  made  of  the  weary, 
burning  July  days  spent  in  the  streets  of  New  York  to 
procure  this  money,  nor  of  the  ready  application  of  the 
savings  made  by  petty  economies  from  her  salary  from  the 
Hovey  Committee.  Enough  is  it  to  say  that  herculean  labor 
numl)er  two  reached  a  victorious  conclusion  —  cash-book  1867 
honorable  burial  in  some  pigeon-hole ;  and  chiefest  wonder, 
that  our  bread-winning  reformer  remained  conscientiously 
faithful  to  the  truth  revealed  in  her. 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  our  brave  Susan,  if  cash- 
books  1868,  1869,  and  1870  had  never  come  down  from  their 
shelves ;  for  they  sing  and  sing  in  notes  of  debts  till  all  unite 
in  one  vast  chorus  of  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars.  These 
were  the  days  of  the  **  Revolution,''  the  newspaper,  not  the  war» 
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though  this  was  warfare  for  the  debt-ridden  manager.  What 
is  to  be  done?  is  the  question.  Well,  five  thousand  dollars 
she  paid  with  her  fees  for  lecturing,  and  with  money  given  her 
for  personal  use.  One  Thanksgiving  was  in  truth  a  time  of 
returning  thanks;  for  she  received,  cancelled,  from  her 
cousin,  Mr.  Lapham,  her  note  for  four  thousand  dollars. 
After  the  funeral  of  Paulina  Wright  Davis,  the  bereaved 
widower  pressed  into  Miss  Anthony's  hand  cancelled  notes 
for  five  hundred  dollars,  bearing  on  the  back  the  words,  '*In 
memory  of  my  beloved  wife."  One  other  note  was  cancelled 
in  recognition  of  her  perfect  forgetfulness  of  self-interest  and 
ready  sacrifice  to  the  needs  of  othei*s.  When  laboring  in 
1874  to  fill  every  engagement  in  order  to  meet  her  debts  her 
mother's  sudden  illness  called  her  home.  Without  one 
selfish  regi*et,  the  anxious  daughter  hastened  to  Rochester. 
When  recovery  was  certain,  and  Miss  Anthony  was  about  to 
return  to  her  fatiguing  labors,  her  mother  gave  her  at  pai'ting 
her  note  for  a  thousand  dollars,  on  which  was  written,  in 
trembling  lines,  "  In  just  consideration  of  the  tender  sacrifice 
made  to  nurse  me  in  severe  illness."  At  last  all  the  "  Revolu- 
tion "  debt  was  paid,  except  that  due  to  her  generous  sister, 
Mary  Anthony,  who  used  often  humorously  to  assure  her  she 
was  a  fit  subject  for  the  bankrupt  act.  But  nothing  daunted, 
this  Hercules  of  the  nineteenth  century  vanquished  creditor 
after  creditor,  and  in  1876  cash-books  of  revolutionary  epoch 
were  safely  pigeon-holed. 

Thei*o  is  something  humorously  pathetic  in  the  death  of  this 
first-born  of  Miss  Anthony,  whose  life  proved  too  rebellious 
and  erratic  for  even  her  democnitic  nature.  Mrs.  Laura 
Curtis  Dullard  generously  assumed  the  care  of  the  trouble- 
some child,  and  in  order  to  make  the  adoption  legal,  gave 
the  usual  one  doHar  greenliack.  The  very  night  of  the 
transfer  Miss  Anthony  went  to  Rochester  with  the  almighty 
dollar  in  her  pocket,  and  the  little  change  left  after  purchas- 
ing her  ticket.  She  arrived  safely  with  her  debts,  but  nothing 
more,  —  her  pocket  had  been  picked  !  Oh,  thief,  would  you 
could  but  know  what  value  of  faithful  work  you  purloined  I 
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From  the  close  of  the  year  1876,  annab  show  favorable  signs  as 
lo  the  credit  column ;  indeed,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  there  is 
a  solid  balance  of  several  thousand  dollars  earned  on  severe 
lecturing  tours.  But  alas !  the  accounts  grow  dim  again,  —  in 
fact,  credit  column  fades  quite  away.  Hei'culean  labor  in 
form  of  ^  Woman  Suffrage  History  "  rises  up,  and  ruthlessly 
It  wallows  every  vestige  of  Miss  Anthony's  bank  account, 
excepting  one  thousand  dollars  reserved  for  the  European 
trip.  Within  the  past  two  years  she  has  been  Icfl  some 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  in  trust  for  the  cause  of  woman 
suflfrage,  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  daughter  of  Francis  Jack- 
son ;  but,  as  the  will  is  in  litigation,  no  pai*t  of  the  money  has 
as  yet  l)een  received. 

In  vain  will  you  search  these  tell-tale  books  for  evidence 
of  personal  cxtravagimce ;  for  although  Miss  Anthony  thinks 
it  true  economy  to  buy  the  best,  and  like  Curlyle  dislikes 
shams,  her  tastes  are  simple  even  to  Quaker  excess.  Is  there  not 
something  very  touching  in  the  fact  that  she  has  never  bought 
even  a  book  or  picture  for  her  own  enjoyment?  The  meagre, 
personal  balance-sheets  show  but  four  lapses  from  severest 
discipline,  hipses  that  she  even  now  regards  as  ruthless  ex- 
travagances, —  the  purchase  of  two  inexpensive  brooches,  a 
much-needed  watch,  and  a  pair  of  cuffs  to  match  a  point-lace 
collar  presented  by  a  friend.  Long  since,  friends  interested 
in  Miss  Anthony's  personal  appenrance  have  ceased  to  trust 
her  with  the  purchase-money  for  any  ornament ;  for,  however 
finn  her  resolution  to  comply  with  your  wish,  the  check 
invariably  finds  its  way  to  the  credit  column  of  these  same 
little  cash-books  as  "  money  received  for  the  cause."  Now, 
reader,  you  have  been  admitted  to  a  private  view  of  Miss 
Anthony's  financial  records,  and  you  can  appreciate  her  devo- 
tion to  an  idea.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  a  **  bread- 
winner" can  be  a  conscientious  reformer? 

In  finishing  this  sketch  of  the  most  intimate  friend  I  have 
had  for  the  past  thirty  years,  —  with  whom  I  have  spent  weeks 
and  months  under  the  same  roof,  —  I  can  truly  say  she  is  the 
most    upright,    courageous,    self-sacrificing,    magnanimous 
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hmnan  being  I  have  ever  known.  I  have  seen  her  beset  on 
every  side  with  the  most  petty  annoyunces,  ridiculed  and  mis- 
represented, slandered  and  persecuted ;  I  have  known  women 
refuse  to  take  her  extended  hand  without  vouchsafing  an 
explanation,  women  to  whom  she  presented  handsomely 
bound  copies  of  the  **  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,"  i-etum  it 
unnoticed,  others  keep  it  without  one  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment, others  write  most  insulting  letters  in  answer  to  hers  of 
affectionate  conciliation.  And  yet,  under  all  the  cross-fires 
incident  to  a  I'eform,  never  has  her  hope  flagged,  her  self- 
respect  wavered,  nor  a  feeling  of  revenge  shadowed  her  mind* 
Oftentimes  when  I  have  been  sorely  discouraged,  thinking 
that  the  prolonged  stiniggle  was  a  waste  of  forces,  that  in 
other  directions  might  be  rich  in  achievement,  with  her  sub- 
lime faith  in  humanity,  she  would  breathe  into  my  soul 
renewed  inspiration,  saying,  **Pity  rather  than  blame  those  who 
persecute  us."  In  their  present  condition  of  slavery  women 
cannot  have  any  esprit  de  corps;  they  are  the  victims  of  gen- 
erations of  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  oppression.  If  you  can- 
not stand  the  malignity  of  an  enemy,  and  the  treason  of  a 
friend,  where  and  how  can  I  reinforce  myself  for  the  conflict* 
Thus  have  we  supplemented  each  other;  and  thi*ough 
these  long  years,  though  striving,  side  by  si:!e,  as  writew,  as 
speakers  in  conventions  and  on  the  lyceum  platfoi*m,  and  as 
officers  in  an  influential  national  society,  never  has  a  single 
break  come  in  our  friendship,  never  has  one  feeling  of  envy 
marred  the  happiness  of  each  in  the  success  of  the  other.  So 
closely  interwoven  have  been  our  lives,  our  pui*poses,  and 
experiences,  that  separated  we  have  a  feeling  of  incomplete- 
ness, —  united  such  sti-ength  of  self-assertion  that  no  ordinary 
obstacles,  difficulties,  or  dangers  ever  appear  to  us  insur- 
mountable. Reviewing  the  life  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  I  ever 
liken  her  to  the  Doric  column  in  Grecian  architecture,  so 
simply,  so  grandly  she  stands,  free  from  every  extraneous 
ornament,  supporting  her  one  vast  idea,  — the  enfranchise- 
ment  of  woman. 
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BT  HARRIET  BEECilBE  STOWE. 

A.  Lmljmm  Dr.  Lynttui  Beecher'*  DIut  —  The  Old  Parsonage  at  LItchfldd 
— Ulu  Bcecber'a  Early  Education  —  Her  Keen  Sfnie  of  Humor— A 
SpHshtlj  Poem  —  Lines  Written  on  the  Death  of  Her  Mother— Her  FinI 
Published  Poems— "Who  is  thia  C  D.  D.?"— Engagement  k>  ProL 
Alexander  M.  Fiaher  —  Bright  Pnupects  for  [be  Future  —  Prof.  Fisher 
8«lls  for  England  -Slilpwreelt  of  the  "  Albion,"  and  Death  of  Prof.  Fisher 
—  The  Surrivor'a  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  —  ECTeet  of  the  Dlstreas- 
iDg  News  — Uisi  Beeclier  Esubllahei  the  Hartford  Female  Seminarj— 
Her  EnercTMiJ  Incesaant  ActtTJty  —  Last  yeua  of  Her  Ufa — Her  Death 
-Lines  Written  to  a  Dying  Friend. 

■■  ISS  CATHERINE  E.  BEECHER,  celebnited  in 

a  ptidt  g«Demtian  as  a  leader  jd  the  cnuse  of 

femnle  cditcution,  woa  the  oldest  child  of  the 

numerous  fHniily  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beedior.    She 

was  Ijorn  at  East  Hampton,  an  obscure  parish 

on  the  shores  of  Long  Island   Sound,   whctv 

her  father's  ministerial  career  commenced. 

Among  the  family  relics  is  a  leaf  from  Dr. 

Beecher's  diary,  a  fragment  yellow  with  age  and 

bearing  the  following  entry  :  — 

"  Saturdav,  September  6,  1S0IX 

"This  moment,  blessed  l>e  God,  my  dear,  dear  wife  ia 
delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  my  soul,  my  very  soul  from 
igony.  Oh,  may  I  never  forget  the  goodness  of  God  who 
has  beard  our  prayer.  JesHS  I  Thou  former  of  the  body 
and  father  of  the  spirit,  accept  as  Thine  (he  immortjil  sonl 
nnu  hast  ushered  into  life.  Take,  O  take  it  to  l>e  Thine 
before  it  cling  round  my  heart,  and  never  suffer  us  to  take  it 
back  again.     May  it  live  to  glorify  Thee  on  earth,  and  to 
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eiyoj  Thee  forever  in  heaven.  Now,  Lord,  we  look  to  Thee 
for  grace -to  help  us  rear  it  for  Thee, — may  it  be  Thine 
forever.  Amen  and  Amen." 

The  spirit  of  devout  earnestness  expressed  in  this  relio  was 
characteristic  of  the  whole  life  of  Dr.  Becchcr.  His  minis- 
terial career,  afterwards  so  celebrated,  commenced  in  earnest 
missionary  labors  in  this  obscure  field.  Every  night  during 
the  week  he  held  some  meeting  along  the  shore,  now  among 
the  Montauk  Indians  and  now  in  a  little  settlement  of  free 
bhicks,  —  and  again  in  the  East  Hampton  village  proper. 
The  first  nine  years  of  Miss  Beecher*s  life  were  spent  in  this 
region.  As  her  father's  eldest  child  she  became  his  compan- 
ion, and  often  was  taken  in  the  old  chaise  between  him  and 
her  mother  to  his  pastoral  visitations.  Mrs.  Beecher  was  a 
woman  uniting  a  rare  culture  with  great  strength  and  sweet- 
ness. As  the  salary  of  the  parish  was  a  limited  one,  she 
opened  a  family  school,  receiving  a  select  number  of  young 
ladies  to  study  under  her  instruction.  She  was  aided  in 
these  cares  by  a  sister,  a  lady  of  gi*eat  beauty,  elegance,  and 
refinement,  to  whose  early  instructions  Miss  Beecher  often 
recurred  as  having  a  strong  influence  upon  her  life. 

In  her  ninth  year  Dr.  Beecher  removed  to  Litchfield,  Conn., 
a  mountain  town  celebrated  alike  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery  and  the  exceptional  cultivation  and  refinement  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  law  school  under  Judge  Reeves,  and  sul>- 
sequcntly  under  Judge  Gould,  drew  to  the  place  students 
from  every  part  of  the  Union.  The  feinale  seminarjs  under 
Miss  Sanih  Pearse,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Brace,  drew  every  year 
hundreds  of  young  ladies  —  while  the  resident  families  of 
the  town  numbered  many  of  a  class  distinguished  by  intel- 
lectual culture  and  refinement. 

The  house,  which  was  bought  by  Dr.  Beecher,  and  which  is 
remembered  still  as  the  early  home  of  the  family,  was  a  large, 
plain,  old-fashioned  mansion,  shaded  by  elms  and  maples. 
The  front  windows  commanded  a  beautiful  prospect,  where 
the  waters  of  two  lovely  lakes  gleamed  out  from  encircling 
forests  of  pines,  and  the  blue  outlines  of  Mount  Tom  rose 
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m  the  distance.  On  another  side  the  wooded  heiirhts  of 
Chestnut  Hills  were  covered  with  a  veil  of  native  forest  trees, 
which  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  gave  a  rich  and 
varied  horizon  of  verdure.  The  village  street  was  wide  and 
green,  overshadowed  with  lofty  trees,  and  giving  glimpses 
through  deep,  shady  yards  of  the  ample  white  houses  which, 
encircled  by  stately,  old-fashioned  gardens,  stood  in  summer- 
time with  doors  and  windows  hospitably  open.  Here,  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Pearse,  Miss  Bcecher  began  her  career  as  a 
achool-girl. 

Possessed  of  perfect  health  and  an  unfailing  store  of  cheer- 
(illness  and  energy,  warm-hearted,  enthusiastic,  and  vigorous, 
Catherine  Beecher  was  a  universal  favorite,  both  with  teach- 
ers and  companions.  In  music,  painting,  poetry,  and 
general  literature  she  evinced  both  ta.ste  and  talent, — she 
soon  learned  to  play  on  the  piano,  and  sing  quite  a  repertoire 
of  the  sons:s  and  ballads  then  in  vo<:fue.  She  also  showed  an 
early  and  ready  talent  for  versification,  and  at  a  very  early 
age  her  poetical  effusions  were  handed  a1)out  among  her 
family  friends,  and  helped  diversify  the  routine  of  the  parson- 
age. Most  of  them  were  of  a  sprightly  and  humorous  turn, 
called  forth  by  some  domestic  chance  or  mischance,  such  as 
the  breaking  of  the  largest  dish  in  a  new  dinner-service,  which 
was  thus  bewailed  :  — 

**  High  mounted  on  the  dresser's  side, 
Our  brown-edged  platter  stood  with  pride  f 
A  neighboring  door  flew  open  wide. 
Knocked  out  its  brains,  —  and  straight,  it  died. 

**  Come,  kindred  platters,  with  me  mourn. 
Hither,  ye  plates  and  dishes,  turn ! 
Knives,  forks,  and  carvers,  all  give  ear, 
And  each  drop  a  dish-water  tear ! 

"No  more  with  smoking  roast-beef  crowned 
Shall  guests  this  noble  dish  surround. 
Roast  pig  no  more  here  show  his  vizard, 
Nor  goose  —  nor  even  goose's  gizzard. 
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^Bat  broken-bemrted  most  it  go 
Down  to  the  dismml  shades  below. 
While  kitchen  muses,  platters,  plates. 
Knives,  forks,  and  spoons  upbraid  the  Fates ; 
With  streaming  tears  cry  out  ^  I  never,**^- 
Oar  brown-edged  platter's  gone  forever ! 

Another  sprightly  lyric  detailed  the  nocturnal  capers  and 
frolics  of  the  rats  that  infested  the  walls  of  the  old  parsonage, 
and  were  set  forth  under  the  title  of  '*  The  Great  Ratification 
Meeting/'  In  her  later  years  Miss  Beecher  amused  herself 
with  collecting  and  arranging  the  memorials  of  these  early 
days  in  Litchfield,  under  the  head  of  ^  The  Merriment  and 
Komanoe  of  My  Early  Life,"  and  often  said,  in  looking  back, 
that  her  young  life  seemed  to  her  one  continued  frolic. 
Picnics,  promenades,  concerts,  parties  of  pleasure,  in  all  of 
which  she  was  the  animating  spirit,  succeeded  each  other 
with  the  varying  months. 

In  her  sixteenth  year  came  the  first  stroke  that  taught  her 
the  reality  of  life.  On  the  night  of  September  25,  1816, 
after  a  short  illness,  her  mother  died,  the  mother  who  had 
been  to  her  teacher,  friend,  and  guide  for  so  many  years. 
Instead  of  gay  and  fanciful  lyrics,  she  now  wrote  in  a  graver, 
sadder  strain,  lines  entitled  **The  East  Gmveyard  of 
Litchfield  " :  — 

**  The  busy  hum  of  day  is  o'er. 
The  scene  is  sweet  and  still. 
And  modest  eve,  with  blushes  warm. 
Walks  o'er  the  western  hill ; 

^  All  nature  round  looks  sweetly  sad. 
And  smiles  with  pensive  gloom. 
The  evening  breeze  soft  gliding  by 
Seems  sighing  o'er  the  tomb. 


a 


The  great,  the  good,  the  weak,  the  wise» 

Lie  shrouded  here  in  gloom. 
And  here,  with  aching  heart,  I  mark 

My  own  dear  mother's  tomb. 
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^  Oh,  as  upon  her  peaceful  grave 
I  fix  my  weeping  eyes, 
How  many  fond  remembrances 
In  quick  succession  rise. 

"Again  I  see  her  gentle  form, 
As  when  in  infant  days, 
And  through  my  sporting  childish  years, 
She  guarded  all  my  ways. 

**  As  when,  with  fond  and  anxious  care, 
She  watched  my  early  day. 
And  through  the  dangerous  snares  of  youth 
She  gently  cleared  m'y  way. 

*  Far  through  the  vista  of  past  years 
As  memory  can  extend. 
She  walked,  my  counsellor  and  guide. 
My  guardian  and  my  friend. 

•*  From  works  of  science  and  of  taste. 

How  richly  stored  her  mind ; 

And  yet  how  mild  in  all  her  ways, 

How  modest,  meek,  and  kind. 

"Religion's  pure  and  heavenly  light 
Illumined  all  her  road; 
Before  her  house  she  led  the  way 
To  virtue  and  to  Grod. 

••  Like  some  fair  orb  she  blessed  my  way 
With  mild  and  grateful  light; 
Till  called  from  hence  the  opening  heavens 
Received  Ler  from  my  sight. 

"  Now  left  in  dark  and  dubious  paths, 
I  mourn  her  guidance  o'er. 
And  sorrow  that  my  longing  eyes 
Shall  see  her  face  no  more. 

"Father  in  Heaven !  my  mother's  Qod, 
Oh,  grant  before  Thy  seat. 
Among  the  blessed  sons  of  hght, 
Parent  and  child  again  may  meet. 
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"There  m»y  I  lee  her  happy  face, 
And  hear  ber  gentle  roice. 
And  gladdened  bjr  Thy  gncxovB  tmile 
Tbroagb  endleaa  yean  rejoice." 

The  death  of  the  mother  broogfat  apon  her,  as  the  eldest 
daagbter  of  the  family,  many  cnreu  and  responsibilities. 
Though  only  sixteen  yenra  of  a^,  she  iras  the  eldest  of  a 
fiuoiiy  of  eight  children,  and,  having  always  been  trcattnl  by 
her  father  as  a  companion,  she  8yni|>nthized  with  him  fully  in 
the  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  this  bereavement.  When,  there- 
fore, after  a  suitable  intcrral,  her  futher  announced  to  her 
that  iie  bnd  found  a  ludy  of  culture  and  piety  wiliiog  to 
assume  the  cares  and  labors  of  the  head  of  bis  family,  Miss 
Beecher  at  once  with  generous  ojwnncss  wrote  a  letter  of 
welcome  to  the  prospective  stepmother,  and  s  friendship 
arose  lietwcen  the  two  which  continued  through  life. 

Under  the  new  organization  the  parsonage  became  a  centre 
of  a  very  charming,  cultivated  circle  of  society,  where  music, 
painting,  and  poetry,  all  combined  to  shed  a  charm  over  life. 
Parties  were  formed  for  reading,  and  at  these  parties  original 
compositions  were  often  handed  in  and  read.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Brace  and  Mies  Beecher  uiinullaneously  took  up  the  idea  of 
writing  poems,  the  scene  of  which  should  be  laid  in  Litchfield 
during  the  time  when  it  existed  as  an  Indian  village,  called 
Bantam.  Both  these  poems  were  presented  and  read,  and 
circulated  in  manuscript  through  the  appreciative  circles  of 
Litchfield. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  daily  press,  and  none  of  thoBe 
msigazinea  which  now  stimulate  the  young  composer  to  rush 
into  print.  The  literature  thus  confined  to  an  appreciative 
circle  had  a  charm  of  its  own,  uninvndcd  by  sneering  criticism, 
and  certainly  added  to  the  interest  of  the  Litchfield  society. 
Miss  Beecher's  ballad  of  "  Yala "  possessed  no  mean 
poetic  merit  as  vne  composition  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  and 
was  circuUited  even  among  the  literary  circles  of  New 
Haven. 
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Dr.  Be^her,  who  had  risen  into  the  front  ranks  of  influence, 
in  Connecticut,  at  this  time,  in  concert  with  the  literary  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  Yale  College,  projected  the  idea  of  a 
monthly  magazine  of  literature  and  theology  to  be  palled  the 
^  Christian  Spectator."  Dr.  Beecher  was  a  regular  contributor 
under  the  signature  '^D.D.*'  Miss  Beecher's  first  published 
poems  appeared  in  this  under  the  signature  "  C.  D,  D." 

These  poems  first  drew  towards  her  the  notice  of  one,  her 
connection  with  whom  was  destined  to  reverse  the  whole 
course  of  her  life.  The  young  professor  of  mathematics,  Alex- 
ander M.  Fisher,  was  led  to  inquire  of  a  friend,  "  Who  is  this 
*  C.  D.  D.*  that  writes  these  poems  ? "  and  the  replies  that 
he  received  so  far  increased  his  interest  that  lie  asked  a  class- 
mate who  was  to  supply  Dr.  Beecher's  pulpit  for  a  Sabbath 
to  allow  him  to  accompany  him.  As  Professor  Fisher  had 
hitherto  avoided  society,  and  lived  a  life  of  scholarly  seclu- 
sion, this  step  was  the  more  remarkable.  Miss  Beecher,  how- 
ever, devoted  herself  to  his  enteilainment,  played  and  sang 
for  him,  and  knowing  that  he  was  an  accomplished  musician, 
drew  him  out  of  his  diffidence  and  reserve  to  play  and  sing 
in  return,  and  in  fact  made  his  visit  so  delightful  that  the 
memory  of  it  followed  him  back  to  his  study. 

After  a  while,  hearing  from  difierent  sources  of  the  lady 
who  had  so  interested  him,  he  wrote  a  frank  and  manly  letter 
to  Dr.  Beecher,  avowing  his  interest,  and  begging  permis- 
sion to  seek  the  regard  of  his  daughter,  and  soliciting  his  aid 
in  providing  opportunities.  As  Miss  Beecher  was  very  soon 
going  to  take  a  place  as  teacher  of  music  and  painting  in 
New  Lfondon,  it  was  easily  arranged  that  she  should  on  her 
way  spend  a  week  in  New  Haven,  at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend.  After  a  week  of  devoted  attention.  Professor  Fisher 
announced  to  Dr.  Beecher  that  he  was  going  to  Massachu-^ 
setts  in  a  chaise  to  bring  back  his  sister,  and  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  take  Miss  Beecher  to  New  London,  and  so  it  was 
arranged.  A  correspondence  followed,  in  which  the  delicacy 
and  elegance  of  his  mind,  his  high  principle  and  keen  sense 
of  honor  were  displayed,  while  a  vein  of  gentle  humor  gave  a 
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grace  to  scholarly  exactness.  To  this  correq)oiuleiice  fol- 
lowed an  engagement,  and  it  was  arranged  that  immediately 
on  Professor  Fisher's  return  from  a  tour  in  Europe  the  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place.  On  all  hands  Miss  Beecher  received 
congmtulations.  Professor  Fisher  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  his  department  of  science,  and  was  now  going  abroad 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  scientists  and  to  observe  the 
methods  of  teaching  in  European  universities,  with  a  view  of 
improving  his  department  in  Yale  College.  The  prospect 
before  Miss  Beecher  was  of  a  home  in  the  beautiful  rural 
city  of  New  Haven,  in  cultured  literary  society,  and  at  the 
distance  of  only  an  hour  or  two  from  father  and  home. 
Nothing  could  be  asked  on  her  own  part  or  that  of  her 
firiends  more  perfectly  desirable. 

But  like  a  stroke  of  lightning  from  a  clear  sky  came  the 
news  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beecher,  that  on  the  22d  of  April  the 
^  Albion  "  in  which  Professor  Fisher  had  sailed  was  wrecked 
on  Kinsale  Point,  and  that  every  passenger  but  one  had 
perished. 

Miss  Beecher  was  prostrated  by  the  stroke  both  in  mind 
and  body,  and  was  for  some  time  unable  to  leave  her  room. 
The  small  glimmer  of  hope  which  the  saving  of  one  passenger 
afforded  was  soon  extinguished  by  further  particulars.  The 
sole  survivor,  Mr.  Everhard,  thus  described  the  dreadful 
catastrophe.  After  saying  that  a  heavy  sea  had  carried 
away  the  masts  of  the  **  Albion,"  stove  in  the  hatchways,  and 
carried  off  the  wheel  which  enabled  them  to  steer,  he  adds :  — 

**  All  night  long  the  wind  blew  a  gale  directly  on  shore, 
towards  which  the  *  Albion '  was  drifting  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  complete  hopelessness  of  our 
situation  was  known  to  few  except  Captain  Williams.  The 
coast  was  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  must  have  seen  in  despair 
and  horror  throughout  the  night  the  certainty  of  our  fate. 

^  At  length  the  ocean  dashing  and  roaring  upon  the  preci- 
pice of  rocks  under  the  lee  of  the  ship  told  us  that  the  hour 
had  come.  Captain  Williams  summoned  all  on  deck,  and 
briefly  told  us  that  the  ship  must  soon  strike ;  it  was  impo»- 
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sible  to  preserve  her.  We  were  crowded  about  the  fore- 
castle, our  view  curtained  by  the  darkest  night  I  ever  beheld, 
surrounded  by  waves  running  mountains  high,  propelled  by 
a  tremendous  storm  towards  an  iron-bound  shore.  The 
rocks,  whose  towering  heads  appeared  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  against  whose  side  the  mighty 
waves  beat  with  unremitting  fury,  by  their  terrific  collision 
gave  the  only  light  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  see  our 
unavoidable  fate  and  final  destruction.  The  sea  beating  for 
ages  against  this  perpendicular  precipice  has  worn  lai^ 
caverns  into  its  base,  into  which  the  waves  rush  violently 
with  a  sound  re-echoing  like  distant  thunder,  then  running 
out  in  various  directions,  form  whirlpools  of  great  force.  For 
a  perch  or  two  from  the  precipice  rocks  rise  out  of  the 
water,  broad  at  bottom  and  sharp  at  top ;  on  one  of  these, 
just  at  the  gray  of  dawn,  the  *  Albion'  first  struck.  The 
next  wave  threw  her  further  on  the  rock,  —  the  third  further 
still,  until,  nearly  balanced,  she  swung  round  and  her  stem 
was  driven,  against  another  nearer  in  shore. 

**  In  this  situation,  every  wave  making  a  breach  over  her, 
many  were  drowned  on  deck.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
the  horrors  of  our  situation.  The  deadly  and  relentless  blast 
impelling  us  to  destruction ;  the  ship  a  wreck  —  the  raging  of 
the  billows  against  the  precipice  on  which  we  were  driving  — 
the  sending  back  from  the  caverns  and  the  rocks  the  hoarse 
and  melancholy  warnings  of  death  —  dark,  cold,  and  wet  — 
in  such  a  situation  the  stoutest  heart  must  have  quailed  in 
utter  despair.  When  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  there  may  be  a 
corresponding  buoyancy  of  spirit.  When  there  is  anything 
to  be  done,  the  active  man  may  drown  the  sense  of  danger 
while  actively  exerting  himself;  but  here  there  was  nothing 
to  do  —  but  to  die.  Every  moment  might  be  considered  the 
last.  Terror  and  despair  seized  upon  the  most  of  us  with 
the  iron  grasp  of  death,  augmented  by  the  wild  shrieks  of 
the  females,  expressive  of  their  terror.  Major  Gough,  of  the 
British  army,  remarked,  that '  Death,  come  as  he  would,  was 
in  unwelcome  messenger,  but  we  must  meet  him  as  we 
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ccmld/  Very  little  was  said  by  others ;  the  men  waiting  the 
expected  shock  in  silence. 

^  Presently  the  ship  broke  in  two,  and  all  those  who  re- 
mained near  the  bow  were  lost.  Several  6rom  the  stem  of 
the  ship  had  got  on  the  side  of  the  precipice  and  were  hang- 
ing by  the  crags  as  they  coald.  Ahbongh  weakened  by 
previous  sickness  and  present  suffering,  I  made  an  effort  and 
got  upon  the  rock,  and  stood  on  one  foot,  the  only  hold  thkt 
I  could  obtain.  I  saw  several  around  me,  and  among  the 
rest  Colonel  Prevost,  who  oliserved  on  seeing  roe  take  my 
station,  '  here  is  another  poor  fellow ! '  but  the  waves  rolled 
heavily  against  us,  and  often  dashing  its  spray  fifty  feet  over 
our  heads,  gradually  swept  those  who  had  taken  refuge  one 
by  one  away.  One  poor  fellow,  losing  his  hold,  as  he  fell 
caught  me  by  the  leg,  and  nearly  pulled  me  from  my  place. 
Weak  and  sick  as  I  was,  I  stood  several  hours  on  one  foot  on 
a  little  crag,  the  billows  dashing  over  me,  benumbed  with 
cold. 

^  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  the  tide  ebbed  so  as  to  render 
it  possible,  the  people  descended  the  rocks  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  dropped  a  rope  which  I  fastened  round  my  body, 
and  was  drawn  out  to  a  place  of  safety." 

Such  were  the  distressing  images  which  gathered  around  a 
loss  in  itself  great  and  irrepanible.  Some  lines  written  at 
this  time  express  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  those  days  :  — 

"  Where  can  the  sorrowing  heart  find  peace 
Whose  every  throb  is  filled  with  woe ; 
When  can  the  aching  head  find  rest, 
And  bitter  tears  no  longer  flow  ? 

"Wisdom  with  kind,  inviting  voice, 
Directs  the  soul  to  paths  of  peace ; 
And  points  the  weeping  eye  to  heaven, 
Where  pain  shall  end  and  sorrow  cease. 

"  But  vain  her  call  —  the  wayward  heart, 
Its  best  hopes  wrecked,  its  comfort  o'er, 
Wanders  despairing  and  unblest, 
To  Erin's  cliffs  and  dismal  shore. 
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••  There  where  the  dark  and  stormy  wave, 
Hides  the  dear  form  forever  lost ; 
Still  hovers  round  uncomforted, 
Afflicted,  lone,  and  tempest-tossed. 

**  Oh,  Saviour,  at  whose  sovereign  word 
The  winds  and  waves  of  sorrow  cease ; 
Thou  seest  my  tears,  thou  hear'st  my  sighs, 
Speak  but  the  word  and  all  is  peace. 

*^  Be  thou  my  trust  while  I  resign. 
The  dearest  boon  thy  mercy  gave ; 
And  yield  my  cherished  earthly  hopes 
To  Erin's  cliffs  and  ocean's  wave." 

It  was  not  at  once  that  the  peace  so  ardently  desired  was 
attained.  It  is  not  without  a  struggle  that  the  soul  can 
accept  heavenly  hopes  in  place  of  earthly  joys.  Miss  Beecher 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Professor  Fisher's  parents  Mx»nt 
to  visit  them,  and  spent  several  months  of  the  ensuing  season, 
and  at  first  the  visit  seemed  only  to  intensify  her  sense  of 
loss.     She  wrote  thus  to  her  father:  — 

"  I  am  now  sitting  by  the  fireside  which  has  so  often  lyeen 
cheered  by  the  most  dutiful  son,  the  most  affectionate  brother, 
and  the  dearest  friend.  His  beautiful  picture  is  hanging  be- 
fore me,  his  piano  is  near,  his  parents,  brothers,  and  sistei's 
around.  I  have  read  letters  to  his  family  where  are  disclosed 
the  dutiful,  affectionate  feelings  of  his  generous  heart.  I  have 
seen  with  what  almost  idolatrous  affection  he  was  beloved  by 
his  family,  and  how  dear  a  place  I  find  in  all  their  hearts  for 
his  sake,  who  loved  me  so  truly  —  alas,  I  knew  but  little 
how  tenderly  I  was  beloved  till  his  heart  was  stilled  in 
deatli,  but  now  I  every  day  discover  renewed  proofs  of  his 
affection  and  care.  Is  it  strange  that  I  sometimes  feel  that 
my  sorrow  is  greater  than  I  can  bear?  Oh,  that  the  clouds 
and  darkness  that  are  around  Him  who  made  me,  misrht 
pass  away  1 "  In  a  more  cheerful  strain  she  describes  their 
family  life :  "  Every  evening  we  gather  around  the  par- 
lor fireside  to  talk  over  past  days.     His  brother  and  two 
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sisters  have  the  sweetest  voices  I  ever  heard,  and  as  they  all 
sing  by  note  and  can  read  music  readily,  and  have  a  large 
collection  of  good  music,  we  have  some  delightful  singing.** 

To  prevent  herself  from  sinking  into  hopeless  melancholy 
she  now  undertook,  under  the  care  of  the  brother,  Willard 
Fisher,  a  course  of  mathematical  study  as  the  best  means  of 
giving  mental  discipline  and  diverting  the  mind  from  dis- 
tressing thoughts.  It  was,  however,  unfortunate  for  the 
attainment  of  that  religious  peace  that  she  was  seeking  that 
the  family  wore  punctual  attendants  on  the  preaching  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Emmons. 

In  his  austere  mode  of  presentation  God  appeared,  not  as  a 
tender  Father  but  an  exacting  autocrat,  and  the  chances  for 
shipwrecked  souls  of  final  salvation  seemed  as  hopeless  as 
those  iron-bound  rocks  on  which  the  hapless  "  Albion  **  was 
wrecked. 

The  dreary  effect  of  this  teaching  was  increased  by  finding 
the  mother  of  Professor  Fisher  the  victim  of  a  settled  relig- 
ious melancholy,  and  discovering  by  reading  Professor  Fisher's 
private  journal  that  those  same  views  had  clouded  his  own 
religious  hopes  and  driven  him  at  times  almost  to  despair. 
Miss  Beecher  kept  up  a  vigorous  correspondence  with  her 
father,  in  which  the  then  current  New  England  theology  was 
discussed  from  every  point  of  view.  At  last  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  let  these  insoluble  problems  alone  and  devote 
herself  to  the  simple  following  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  life  of 
practical  usefulness. 

She  came  back  to  Litchfield,  united  with  her  father's  church, 
and  selected  the  field  of  education  as  the  one  to  which  she 
would  hereafter  devote  her  enerpes.  In  the  year  1823  she 
began,  in  connection  with  her  sister,  a  select  school  in  Hart- 
ford. She  commenced  the  Latin  grammar  only  a  fortnight 
before  she  began  to  teach  it  herself.  Her  brother,  Edward 
Beecher,  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  Hartford  Latin 
School,  and  boarded  in  the  same  family  with  his  sisters,  and 
she  studied  with  him  while  she  taught  her  pupils.  Sur- 
rounded by  young  life,  enthusiastic  in  study  and  teaching, 
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Miss  Beecber  recovered  that  buoyant  cheerfalness  wbicb  bad 
always  characterized  her. 

She  was  at  this  time  in  her  twenty-third  year,  and  bad  a 
ready  sympathy  with  all  the  feelings  of  the  young;  she, en- 
couraged her  scholars  to  talk  freely  with  her  of  the  subjects 
they  studied,  and  the  recitation  hours  were  often  enlivened 
by  wit  and  pleasantry.  She  bad  under  her  care  some  of  the 
brightest  and  most  receptive  of  minds,  and  the  results,  as 
shown  in  the  yearly  exhibitions,  to  which  the  parents  and 
friends  were  invited,  were  quite  exciting.  Latin  and  English 
compositions  —  versified  translations  from  Virgil's  Eclogues 
and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  —  astonished  those  who  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  expecting  such  things  in  a  female  school. 
The  school  increased  nipidly;  pupils  were  drawn  in  from 
abroad,  and  it  became  difficult  to  find  a  place  to  contain  the 
numbers  to  be  taught. 

Miss  Beecber  had  always  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the 
leading  ladies  of  Hartford,  and  when  at  the  end  of  four  yeai*s 
she  drew  the  plan  of  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary  it  was  by 
their  influence  that  the  first  gentlemen  in  ELartford  subscribed 
money  to  purchase  the  land  and  erect  such  a  building  as  she 
desired,  with  a  large  hall  for  study  and  general  exercises, 
eight  recitation-rooms,  and  a  room  for  chemical  laboratory 
and  lectures.  A  band  of  eight  teachers,  each  devoted  to  some 
particular  department,  carried  on  the  course  of  study. 

At  this  time  she  published  "Suggestions  on  Education,"  in 
which  she  forcibly  compared  the  provision  that  had  hitherto 
l)een  made  for  the  education  of  men  with  those  which  had 
been  deemed  sufficient  for  the  other  sex.  For  the  brothers 
of  a  family  the  well-endowed  college,  with  its  corps  of  pro- 
fessors, each  devoted  to  one  department  of  knowledge,  and 
with  leisure  to  perfect  himself  in  it  and  teach  it  in  the  most 
complete  manner — for  the  sisters  of  the  family  only  such 
advantages  as  they  could  get  from  one  teacher  in  one  room, 
who  bad  the  care  of  teaching  in  all  branches ;  and  she  asked 
what  but  superficial  knowledge  could  be  the  result  of  such  n 
system.     The  articje  was  vigorously  written  and  excited  much 
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attention.  It  was  fiiTorably  noticed  in  the  **  North  American^** 
and  in  the  ^  Revue  Encyclopedique/'  and  drew  instant  atten- 
tion to  the  system  that  was  being  carried  on  in  the  Hartford 
Female  Seminary. 

There  was  at  the  time  an  educational  current  rising  strongly 
in  New  England.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  the  author  of  a  geog* 
raphy  much  in  use,  edited  a  **  Journal  of  Education,"  in  which 
the  methods  of  Fellenbei'g  and  other  European  educators 
were  described ;  frequent  teachers'  conventions  were  held  in 
which  information  on  these  subjects  was  disseminated. 

Miss  Beecher  was  enthusiastic  in  education,  and  succeeded 
in  imparting  her  enthusiasm  both  to  her  teachers  and  scholars, 
and  there  was  scarce  a  week  in  which  the  school  was  not  visited 
by  strangers  desirous  to  observe  its  methods.  The  example 
soon  was  copied.  One  of  her  associate  teachers  inaugurated 
a  similar  institution  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  supplied  with 
teachers  of  Miss  Beecher's  training.  A  gentleman  came 
north  from  Huntsvi11e«  Alabama,  desiring  teachers  to  com- 
mence a  similar  institution  in  that  State,  and  Miss  Beecher 
despatched  them  four  of  her  most  promising  scholars  to  com- 
mence the  work. 

•The  efficiency  and  energy  that  Miss  Beecher  displaj^ed  at 
this  time  of  her  career  was  the  wonder  of  every  one  who 
knew  her. 

AVith  all  the  cares  of  a  school  of  between  one  and  two 
hundred  pupils,  many  of  them  from  distant  States  of  the 
Union,  Miss  Beecher's  influence  was  felt  everywhere,  regu- 
lating the  minutest  details.  She  planned  the  course  of  study, 
guided  and  inspired  the  teachers,  overlooked  the  different 
boarding-houses,  corresponded  with  parents  and  guardians. 

With  all  these  cares  she  prepared  an  arithmetic  which  was 
printed  and  used  as  a  text-book  in  her  school  and  those  that 
emanated  from  it.  The  peculiarity  of  this  book  was  its  re- 
quiring of  the  pupil  at  every  step  a  clear  statement  of  the 
rationale  of  the  arithmetical  processes.  It  was  never  pub- 
lished, but  printed  as  wanted  for  her  school  and  those  after- 
wards founded  by  her  teachers.     When  the  teacher  in  mental 
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left  her  institution  for  that  in  Springfield,  Miss 
Beecher  took  diaige  of  that  deportment,  and  wrote  for  it  a 
text  book  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  pages,  entitled 
**  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Founded  on  Reason,  Obser- 
ration,  and  the  Bible."  Like  the  arithmetic,  this  book  was 
printed  and  not  published.  As  it  applied  common  sense  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  it  came  in 
ooUision  with  many  theologiciil  dogmas,  but  the  views  of  the 
divine  love  which  it  exhibited  made  it  a  most  powerful 
assistant  in  religious  and  moral  education. 

She  constantly  enforced  it  upon  her  teachers  that  education 
was  not  Inerely  the  communication  of  knowledge,  but  the 
formation  of  character.  Each  teacher  had  committed  to  her 
special  care  a  certain  number  of  scholars,  whose  character  she 
was  to  study,  whose  affection  she  was  to  seek,  and  whom  she 
was  to  strive  by  all  means  in  her  power  to  lead  to  moral 
and  religious  excellence. 

The  first  hour  every  morning  was  given  to  a  general  relig- 
ious  exercise  with  the  assembled  school,  and  the  results  of 
those  exercises  and  of  the  whole  system  of  influences  were 
such  that  multitudes  can  look  back  to  the  Hartford  Female 
Seminary  as  the  place  where  they  received  influences  that 
shaped  their  whole  life  for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 

During  all  her  multiplied  cares  and  engagements  she  kept 
up  her  health  by  systematic  daily  exercise  on  horseback,  — 
generally  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  often  accompanied 
by  some  of  her  teachers  or  pupils.  She  also  kept  up  the 
practice  of  piano  music  as  a  recreation,  and  now  and  then 
furnished  a  poem  for  the  weekly  "  Connecticut  Observer," 
and  received  on  one  evening  of  the  week  her  own  friends  and 
those  of  her  pupils,  to  a  social  gathering,  enlivened  by  music 
and  conversation.  The  weekly  levees  of  the  Hartford  Fe- 
male Seminary  were  a  great  addition  to  the  social  life  of 
Hartford. 

For  some  years  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  to  be  no  limit  to 
what  she  could  plan  and  accomplish.  As  the  making  money 
was  no  part  of  her  object  in  teaching,  so  every  improvement 
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which  money  could  procure  was  added  to  the  many  advan- 
tages of  the  seminary.  A  lecturer  on  history  was  hired  who 
introduced  charts  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  afterwards 
used  as  the  basis  of  instruction.  A  lady  who  first  brought 
into  use  the  system  of  calisthenics  was  employed  to  give  a 
course  in  the  seminary,  and  thus  the  exercises  became  a  daily 
part  of  the  school  duties.  Dr.  Barbour,  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Elocution  in  Harvard  College,  was  hired  to  give  a 
course  of  instruction  in  his  department,  and  his  book  (a  con- 
densation of  Dr.  Rush's  treatise  on  the  voice)  was  introduced 
into  the  school.  So  many  were  the  teachers  employed,  so 
many  the  advantages  secured  to  the  pupils,  that  Miss  Beecher, 
at  the  head  of  it  all,  made  no  more  than  a  comfortable  sup- 
port, and  laid  up  nothing  for  the  future. 

After  seven  years  of  this  incessant  activity,  her  nervous 
system  began  to  give  out,  and  after  several  attacks  of  sciatica 
she  relinquished  the  charge  of  the  seminary  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  John  P.  Brace,  the  associate  teacher  in  the  celebrated 
Litchfield  School. 

In  1830,  she  accompanied  her  father  in  his  first  journey  of 
observation  to  Cincinnati,  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  his 
family  to  the  West.  When  the  family  went  out  she  also 
went  with  them,  and,  in  connection  with  the  younger  sister, 
commenced  a  school  in  Cincinnati,  which  she  furnished  with 
teachers  of  her  own  training. 

But  after  this  time  she  did  not  herself  labor  personallj'^  as  a 
teacher.  In  connection  with  many  other  ladies  she  fonned 
a  league  for  supplying  the  West  with  educated  teachers. 
Governor  Slade  of  Vermont,  as  agent  for  this  association, 
travelled  and  lectured,  and  as  the  result  many  teachers  were 
sent  West  and  many  schools  founded.  It  was  planned  to 
erect  one  leading  seminary  in  every  Western  State,  where 
teachers  should  be  trained  to  supply  the  country,  and  the 
plan  was  successfully  carried  out  in  Milwaukee  and  Dubuque, 
and  some  other  cities. 

During  the  latter  years  of  her  life  Miss  Beecher  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  in  authorship.     By  great  exactness  and .  care 
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of  her  health  she  was  able  to  give  certain  regular  daily  hours 
to  these  labors.  Her  first  work  was  a  treatise  on  **  Domestic 
Economy,*'  designed  as  a  school-book,  and  treating  of  all  those 
subjects  which  relate  to  the  home-life  of  women  —  the  care  of 
house  and  furniture,  the  making  and  repairing  of  garments, 
the  care  of  young  children,  the  nursing  of  the  sick  —  the 
training  of  servants.  When  this  work  was  first  issued 
there  was  no  other  of  its  kind,  and  it  was  felt  to  be  a  most 
important  aid  in  female  education.  It  was  published  first 
in  Boston  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Harpers  of  New 
York. 

This  was  followed  by  a  "  Domestic  Receipt  Book,"  devoted  to 
the  preparation  and  care  of  food.  The  mode  of  preparing  this 
was  somewhat  peculiar.  She  collected  round  her  in  Hartford 
the  graduates  of  her  school,  and  induced  them  to  bring  to  her 
from  each  family  the  best  receipts.  As  the  housekeepers  of 
Hartford  had  always  been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  their 
mSnageSy  she  had  a  basis  of  solid  fact  and  experience  to  go 
upon  in  preparing  her  work,  which  also  was  published  by  the 
Harpers.  Under  their  care  the  sale  of  these  works  ufibrded 
her  a  yearly  income,  which  she  spent  freely  in  forwarding  her 
educational  plans.* 

Miss  Beecher  lived  to  be  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and 
though  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  she  was  crippled  by 
sciatica  and  in  many  respects  an  invalid,  the  activity  of  her 
mind  and  her  zeal  in  education  continued  to  the  last. 

In  her  sixty-first  year  she  united  with  the  Episcopal  church 
by  confirmation,  in  company  with  three  of  her  young  nieces. 
Her  reason  for  the  step  she  gave  in  her  belief  that  the  religious 
educational  theory  of  the  Episcopal  church  was  superior  to 

*  At  the  request  of  the  writer  the  Messrs.  Harpers  have  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  her  published  works:  — 

Duty  of  American  Women  to  their  Country,  1845;  A  Treatise  on  Domestic 
Economy  for  the  Use  of  Ladies  at  Home  and  in  School,  1845;  Miss  Beecher't 
Domestic  Receipt  Book,  1846;  Miss  Beecher't  Address,  1846;  Letters  to  the 
People,  1855;  Physiology  and  Calisthenics,  1856;  Common  Sense  Applied  to 
Religion,  1857;  An  Appeal  to  the  People,  1860;  The  Religious  Trainhig  of 
Children,  1864;  The  Housekeeper  and  Healthkeeper,  1873. 
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that  of  any  other,  and  ever  after  that  she  was  an  attendant 
ou  the  services  of  that  church. 

Her  death  at  last  was  sudden.  She  was  visitmg  a  brother 
at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  but  intending  shortly  to  journey  eastward. 
On  the  11th  of  May,  1878,  she  arranged  everything  for  her 
departure,  made  cheerful  fiirewell  calls  on  all  her  friends,  and 
retired  to  rest  at  night  at  her  usual  hour.  The  next  morning, 
as  she  did  not  appear,  her  brother  entered  her  room  and  found 
her  in  a  heavy  stupor,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  rouse 
her,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  on  Sunday,  May  12, 
1878,  she  quietly  passed  from  the  pain  and  weakness  of 
earth  to  the  everlasting  rest  of  heaven. 

In  many  respects  the  manner  of  her  death  seemed  merci- 
fully ordered.  She  had  a  great  shrinking  from  physical  pain 
and  all  that  usually  precedes  death,  and  there  was  none  of 
this  in  her  last  hours.  Death  came  to  her  as  a  tranquil  sleep. 
We  cannot  more  fittingly  close  this  memoir  than  by  quoting 
her  "  Hymn  for  the  Bed  of  Death.'* 

It  was  written  for  a  lovely  and  much  afflicted  friend  of  her 
early  days,  who,  after  a  life  of  peculiar  suffering,  was  lying 
on  her  deathbed.  When  Miss  Beecher  received  a  few 
trembling  lines  from  this  friend,  expressing  her  feeling  that 
the  final  hour  was  near,  she  composed  and  sent  to  her  this 
hymn :  — 

^  And  is  there  One  who  knows  each  grief. 
And  counts  the  tears  His  children  shed. 

Whose  soothing  hand  can  bring  relief. 
And  smooth  and  cheer  their  painful  bed  ? 

Saviour  I  invisible,  yet  dear 

Friend  of  the  helpless,  art  Thou  near? 

"  Forgive  the  faltering  faith  and  fears 

Of  this  weak  heart  that  seeks  Thine  aid ; 

Forgive  these  often  flowing  tears, 
Thou  who  hast  fainted,  wept,  and  prayed. 

Ah,  who  so  well  our  wants  can  know 

As  He  who  felt  each  human  woe  ? 
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•*  Yes,  Thou  hast  felt  the  withering  power 

Of  mortal  weakness  and  distress ; 
And  Thou  hast  known  the  bitter  hour 

Of  desolating  loneliness. 
Hast  mourned  Thy  friends  so  faithless  fled. 
And  wept  in  anguish  o'er  the  dead. 

^Thou,  too,  hast  tried  the  tempter's  power, 

And  felt  his  false  and  palsying  breath ; 
And  known  the  gloomy  fears  that  wait 

Along  the  shadowy  vale  of  death. 
And  what  the  dreaded  pang  must  be. 
Of  life's  last  parting  agony. 

"My  only  hope,  my  stay,  my  shield. 

Thy  fainting  creature  looks  to  Thee ; 
Thy  gracious  love.  Thy  guidance  yield, 

In  this  my  last  extremity. 
With  Thy  dear  guardian  hand  to  save, 
Lord,  I  can  venture  to  the  grave." 


CUAPTEB    rV. 

CLAKA  BARTON. 

BY  LUCr  LABCOM. 

Clftn  Barton'i  Bu-ly  Life  —  A  F»lthf  ul  Uttle  NuiM  at  El«vcn— DeTotion 
to  Her  Sick  Brother—  Breaking  Oat  of  the  Cl?il  Wu—  Her  Lojalty  and 
Devotion  to  the  UDion  — The  Old  SUth  HauachiuetU  Regiment  —  Fin t 
Blood  Sbed  for  tbe  Union —  Mlu  Barton'f  Timely  Seirices — Consecrat- 
ing Her  life  to  tLe  Saldler'a  Need*— At  the  Frant  — Array  Life  and 
ExpeiienCM  —  Undaanted  Herolim  —  Terrible  Days — Errands  of  Uerry 
-~"The  Angel  of  the  Battlefield" — Instance*  of  Her  Courage  and 
Devotion  —  Namir  Bicapea  —  Her  Labors  for  Union  Priionen  —  Record 
of  the  Soldier  D<>ad  —  Dornu)ce  Atwater  — Work  After  the  War— Vltit 
to  Europe — The  Society  of  the  Bed  CroM — Tbe  Fianeo-Prouian  War — 
At  the  Front  Again— Unfurlii^  the  Banner  of  the  Red  Crow— Record  of 
a  Noble  Ufa. 

HE  wotneD  who  bave  lived  nobly  are  fiir  more 
worthy  of  honor  than  those  who  h^ve  only 
written  or  spoken  well.  Great  hispiratione, 
whether  sudden  as  lightning  or  slow  ob  the 
steady  unfolding  of  dawn,  find  their  perfect 
^  end  only  through  embodiment  in  action. 

Tbe  every-diiy  life  of  wooun  is  full  of  difficult 
(•f^'Mt-f-  demands,  grandly  met;  and  these  are  none  the 
^^C  less  heroisms  because  they  often  occur  in  some 
obscure  comer,  where  they  are  not  looked  upon  as 
anything  remarkable.  But  when  an  unusuul  occa- 
sion reveals  a  duty  which  must  be  done  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world,  the  true  woman  does  not  shrink  back  into  her 
beloved  seclusion,  and  let  the  opportunity  pass.  She  may 
dread  notoriety  with  all  the  strength  of  her  womanly  nature, 
but  the  voice  of  God  within  her  is  imperative ;  ehe  cannot  be 
disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision  ;  — and  the  really  heroic 
soul  forgets  herself  and  everything  except  tbe  hig^  demand 
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of  the  hoar»  and  undertakes  the  difficult  public  labor  as  sim- 
ply as  she  would  any  humble  fireside  service. 

Clara  Barton's  life  is  before  the  world,  not  through  any 
effort  or  wish  of  her  own,  but  only  through  her  having  taken 
hold,  with  all  her  heart  and  with  all  her  strength,  of  work 
that  she  saw  needed  to  be  done.  Her  labors  have  been 
almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  womanly  endeavor,  for  their 
steady  perseverance,  for  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and  the 
self-forgetfulness  which  has  animated  them.  Quick  to  see 
the  exigencies  of  a  situation,  and  prompt  and  wise  to  meet 
them ;  understanding  both  how  to  direct  and  how  to  obey ; 
her  bravery  and  self-reliance  balanced  by  her  generosity  and 
warm-heartedness,  —  there  is  much  in  her  character  that 
reminds  us  of  Wordsworth's  description  of  "The  Happy 
Warrior,"  while  it  would  be  unjust  to  her  not  to  add  that 
she  is  one  of  the  most  womanly  of  women. 

She  is  a  daughter  of  New  England.  Her  birthplace  was 
North  Oxford,  among  the  hills  of  Worcester  County,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  the  fact  that  she  was  bom  on  Christmas  day 
is  not  without  significance  in  her  history.  Her  childhood 
was  blessed  with  outdoor  freedom  and  indoor  comfort  and 
peace,  such  as  are  known  to  the  healthy,  well-cared-for  coun- 
try children  of  our  Commonwealth.  The  youngest  of  a  large 
family,  with  many  years  intervening  between  her  and  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  she  was  left  a  good  deal  to  herself  for 
amusement  and  occupation,  both  of  which  she  readily  found, 
—  going  through  wild  snow-drifts  or  summer  sunshine  two 
miles  to  school,  playing  on  the  hillsides,  wading  in  the  brooks, 
or  scampering  across  her  father*s  fields  on  any  untamed  pony 
she  could  find. 

So  it  went  on  until  she  was  eleven  years  old,  when  more 
care  fell  upon  her  than  often  comes  to  so  young  a  child.  One 
of  her  brothers,  an  athletic  young  man,  had  a  fall  from  the 
top  of  a  building  he  was  helping  to  mise.  He  seemed  not  at 
all  hurt  at  the  time,  but  the  shock  resulted  in  a  long  period 
of  utter  prostration,  during  which  his  little  sister  became  his 
nurse,  for  two  years  scarcely  leaving  his  bedside,  day  or  night. 
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It  may  seem  strange  that  this  wearing  task  should  have 
been  given  to  (be  yonngest  of  the  family ;  but  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  Clara  Barton  from  the  first  to  assume  the  most 
self-denying  work  as  her  own  especial  right.  Moreover,  she 
grew  into  her  position  through  a  natural  fitness  for  it. 
Placed  beside  the  sick  man,  as  the  little  girl  of  the  household, 
to  fan  him  or  bring  him  a  glass  of  water  at  need,  he  became 
accustomed  to  her  deil  ways  and  fresh  sympathies,  and  could 
not  well  do  without  them.  And  the  child-nurse,  for  love  of 
the  sufiferer  and  of  the  work  of  ministering,  took  only  a  half 
day's  respite  for  herself  during  that  long  period. 

After  the  invalid's  recovery,  when  Clara  was  about  sixteen 
years  old,  having  prepared  herself  in  the  studies  ordinarily 
required,  she  began  to  teach  in  the  district-schools  of  her  own 
home-neighborhood,  not  shrinking  from  those  where  rough 
boys  had  been  in  the  habit  of  forcibly  ejecting  the  master. 
She  had  no  trouble  with  her  pupils,  winning  at  once  their 
hearts  and  their  obedience.  Her  services  were  in  constant 
demand,  and  she  pursued  the  occupation  for  sevenil  years, — 
during  intervals  of  leisure  assisting  her  brothers,  who  had 
become  prominent  business  men  of  their  native  place,  in  their 
counting-house  labors. 

Later,  she  went  through  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  Clin- 
ton, N.  Y.,  and  then  resumed  teaching  in  the  State  of  New 
Jeraey. 

In  1853  we  find  her  doing  a  remarkable  work  at  Borden- 
town,  where  there  had  been  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
establishment  of  free  schools.  She  had  been  told  that  such 
an  undertaking  would  certainly  be  unsuccessful;  but  she 
agreed  to  assume  the  entire  responsibility  for  three  months 
at  her  own  expense.  She  took  a  tumble-down  building,  and 
began  with  six  scholars,  making  it  understood  that  the  chil- 
dren of  rich  and  poor  were  alike  welcome.  In  four  or  five 
weeks  the  building  proved  too  small  for  the  number  who 
came,  and  the  one  school  grew  into  two.  The  result  in  one 
year  was  the  erection  of  a  fine  edifice,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  free  school  at  Bordentown,  with  a  roll  of  five  hundred 
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pupils.  It  is  but  just  to  the  authorities  of  the  town  to  say 
that  they  insisted  upon  Miss  Barton's  receiving  the  salary  she 
had  agreed  to  do  without. 

Her  exertions  here,  added  to  the  fatigues  of  previous  years, 
began  to  tell  upon  her  heiilth,  and  she  was  obliged  to  rest. 
She  went  to  Washington,  where  she  had  relatives,  for  change 
of  scene  and  a  more  favorable  climate. 

Just  at  this  time,  through  the  treachery  of  clerks,  troubles 
had  arisen  In  the  Patent  Office.  Secrets  had  been  betrayed, 
and  great  annoyance  caused  to  inventors  who  had  applied  for 
patents.  The  Commissioner  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  when 
Miss  Barton  was  recommended'  to  him  as  a  person  who  could 
be  trusted,  and  whose  clear  chirography  and  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness affairs  well  fitted  her  for  the  situation. 

Her  services  were  at  once  secured.  But  although  her  new 
employment  was  less  fatiguing  than  teaching,  it  was  not  with- 
out its  trials.  Hitherto,  male  clerks  only  had  been  employed, 
and  these  men  did  not  like  to  see  their  province  invaded  by  a 
woman.  They  were  perhaps  the  more  displeased  because  they 
had  bix)ught  her  there  by  their  own  unfaithfulness,  which  could 
no  longer  profit  them.  They  adopted  the  chivalrous  course  of 
making  her  position  as  uncomfortable  as  they  could,  hoping 
to  drive  her  from  it  by  personal  annoyance.  They  ranged 
themselves  every  morning,  in  two  rows,  against  the  walls  of 
the  long  corridor  through  which  she  had  to  pass  on  her  way 
to  her  desk,  staring  hard  at  her,  and  whistling  softly  as  she 
went  by. 

Miss  Barton  felt  the  insult  keenly,  but  she  determined  to 
bear  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  involved.  Day  after 
day  she  passed  through  this  ordeal,  with  her  eyes  upon  the 
floor,  seeing  nothing  of  those  two  lines  of  indignant  masculines 
but  their  boots. 

Failing  to  oust  her  in  this  way,  they  tried  slander,  but 
signally  failed,  her  accusers  instead  of  herself  receiving 
their  discharge.  She  suffered  no  further  indignities  of  the 
kind,  and  remained  in  the  Patent  Office  three  years,  doing 
her  work  so  well  that  her  books  are  still  exhibited  as  models. 
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In  the  Buchanan  administration,  her  acknowledged  anti- 
slavery  sentinients  drew  upon  her  the  charge  of  *'  Black  Re- 
publicanism," and  she  was  i-emoved;  but,  being  uigently 
recalled  again  by  the  same  administration,  she  yielded  to  her 
father's  advice  and  returned. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  the  Government  found 
itself  involved  in  serious  pecuniary  troubles.  Miss  Barton 
looked  about  to  see  what  relief  she  could  bring  to  the  situa- 
tion. There  were  clerks  of  known  disloyalty  in  the  Patent 
Office,  and  she  offered  to  do  with  her  own  hands,  and  without 
additional  pay,  the  work  of  two  of  these,  if  they  might  be  dis- 
missed. The  offer,  though  warmly  appi*eciated,  could  not 
legally  be  accepted.  But  she  decided  that  she  could  at  least 
save  her  own  salary  to  the  impoverished  Treasury,  and  she 
resigned  her  position,  deteimining  to  find  some  other  way  of 
serving  her  country  in  its  need. 

And  ways  wore  opening  before  her  in  which  none  could 
walk  but  with  bleeding  feet  and  a  martyr's  fortitude.  Every 
energy  was  to  be  tested,  every  fibre  of  her  loyal  heart 
strained  to  its  utmost  tension. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the  inspiring  thrill  of  patriotism 
to  which  we  awoke  after  the  first  sharp  pang  of  sorrow  and 
surprise  at  finding  our  country  drawn  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  We  knew  now  to  our  heart's  depths  that  we  belonged 
to  a  Nation ;  that  our  separate  interests  were  nothing,  except 
as  they  were  identified  with  the  Republic,  which  was  to  us 
fireside  and  home.  No  sacrifices  seemed  too  great  for  us  to 
make  that  the  Union  we  loved  might  be  preserved.  Women 
felt  all  this  as  deeply  at  least  as  men.  We  were  all  lifted 
out  of  ourselves  upon  the  tide  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and 
were  grateful  indeed,  if  we  might  in  any  way  be  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle  which  we  felt  sure  was  for  hu- 
manity's sake  no  less  than  for  our  own. 

The  departure  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  from  Boston  was  a  scene  which  the  women  who 
witnessed  it  can  never  forget ;  and  there  were  naturally  more 
women  than  men  among  the  spectators.     A  look  of  solemn 
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ocmseonition  was  upon  the  eager  faces  of  those  who  went, 
and  in  the  tearful  eyes  of  those  who  said  farewell.  The 
Tery  air  seemed  to  bi'eathe  the  joy  of  heroic,  self-forgetting 
purpose. 

Ckim  B:irton  was  in  Washington  when  these  soldiei*s  of  her 
own  State  arrived  there  from  Baltimore,  where  the  first  blood 
of  tlie  war  haid  been  shed.  She  was  among  those  who  met 
them  at  the  station ;  she  saw  the  forty  wounded  men  t*iken 
to  the  lutirnmry,  and  the  i*est  quartered  at  the  Capitol ;  and 
she  visited  both  with  such  help  as  she  could  command.  On  ac- 
eount  of  the  suddenness  of  the  call,  little  provision  had  been 
made,  in  a  regular  way,  for  the  hungry  crowd  at  the  Capitol, 
and  she  caused  food  to  lie  brought  in  great  baskets,  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  men,  while  she  read  to  them  from  the 
Speuker*.s  desk  an  account  of  their  own  progi'ess  from  Boston 
to  Washington,  as  it  had  been  recorded  in  the  daily  papers. 
From  that  hour  she  identified  herself  with  the  soldiers  in 
their  risks  and  sufferings. 

Daring  the  campaign  of  the  Peninsula,  her  custom  was  to 
go  down  the  Potomac  on  the  boats  which  carried  provisions 
to  the  arm}'  and  returned  loaded  with  wounded  men,  taking 
with  her  such  thimrs  as  would  ffive  them  relief  and  refresh- 
ment  until  they  could  l>e  cared  for  in  the  hospitals.  In  this 
wtv  she  bectmie  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
soldiers  and  their  friends  at  home,  —  she  writing  letters  for 
the  men,  and  receiving  such  comforts  and  delicacies  as  were 
intrusted  to  her  care  for  them.  Not  only  was  her  own  room 
soon  filled  with  these  contributions ;  she  hired  several  spa- 
cious storerooms,  which  continually  ovei'flowccl. 

It  liecame  a  senous  problem  how  to  get  these  things — the 
olerin^rs  of  individuals,  of  churches  or  of  town  societies  —  to 
the  persons  for  whom  they  were  intended.  As  regiments 
were  ordered  fuilher  away  from  Washington,  tlie  diflSculty 
increased.  But  Miss  Baiton  determined  that'  if  she  could 
eompass  it,  they  should  at  least  reach  the  nmk  and  file  of  the 
army.     Meanwhile,  other  matters  perplexed  and  troubled  her 

jiC  more. 
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On  ber  errands  of  mercy  down  the  river,  she  was  con- 
flUntly  distressed  at  the  sight  of  sufferings  which  might  have 
been  avoided,  could  the  wounded  men  have  been  attended  to 
on  the  battle-field  where  they  fell.  They  were  sent  up  from 
the  swamps  of  the  Chiekahoniiny,  covered  with  mud  and  gore, 
in  which  they  had  lain  for  days.  There  was  no  relief  for 
them,  except  of  the  voluntary  kind  Miss  Barton  gave,  until 
they  were  landed  at  Washington. 

While  saddened  beyond  measure  at  this  state  of  things, 
she  was  called  home  to  her  father's  sick-l)ed.  It  was  late  in 
the  year  1861.  He  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six 
years,  nnd  this  was  his  Inst  illness,  although  his  death  did 
not  occur  until  the  following  March. 

Sitting  lieside  the  beloved  old  man,  who  had  himself  in 
his  youth  been  an  oflScer  under  General  Wayne,  she  talked 
with  him  of  what  she  was  doing,  and  of  what  more  she 
might  do  for  the  soldiers.  She  told  him  of  her  desire  to  go 
to  the  front,  of  her  feeling  that  she  ought  to  be  there  to 
relieve  suffering,  and  perhaps  to  save  lives.  It  was  a  new 
thing  for  a  woman  to  undertake,  and  among  other  dangers 
the  {Kis^ibility  of  ex|)08ure  to  insult  was  discussed,  as  what 
she  most  dreaded.     But  her  father  said:  — 

"  Go,  if  you  feel  it  your  duty  to  go !  I  know  what  sol- 
diers are,  and  1  know  that  every  true  soldier  will  respect  j'ou 
and  your  ernuul." 

And  comforted  by  the  good  man's  blessing,  she  returned 
to  her  post  with  little  anxiety  about  herself,  but  with  a  con- 
firmed resolution  to  persevere  in  the  labor  of  love  which  she 
had  chosen. 

It  was  not  easy  to  carry  out  her  purpose.  At  first  she 
waited,  hoping  that  inHuential  ladies  of  the  capital  would 
take  steps  that  she  might  follow.  But  they  onl}'  touched  the 
matter  slightly.  Things  remained  much  in  the  same  sorrow- 
ful condition.' 

When  at  last  she  did  apply  for  a  pass  beyond  the  army- 
lines,  she  was  everywhere  rebufled.  Perhaps  her  youthful 
looks  were  against  her.     Ofiicers  could  not  understand  what 
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lis  dark-baired  young  woman  with  the  keen  bright  eyes  had 
midertaken  to  do,  and  was  so  earnest  about.  But  siio  {icr- 
severed,  although  so  discouraged  that  when^  as  her  last  h<)|)e, 
she  stood  befoi-e  Assistant  Quartermaster-General  Kucker, 
she  could  not  tell  him  her  wish  for  tears. 

This  kind-hearted  man  listened  to  her,  sympiiihized  with 
her,  and  I>efriended  her  in  her  work,  then  and  ever  after.  To 
his  warning  suggestions  and  inquiries,  she  replied  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  soldier,  and  that  she  had  no  fears  of  the 
Uattle-field,  or  of  lieing  under  the  enemy's  fire.  She  told 
him  of  her  lai^  storerooms  filled  with  8U[)plics  which  she 
oould  not  get  to  the  soldiers,  and  she  asked  of  him  means 
of  transportation  for  herself  and  for  them. 

Everything  she  requested,  and  more,  was  cheerfully  given  ; 
for  the  good  Quartermaster  had  that  in  his  own  nature  which 
enabled  him  to  look  into  the  lar^e  heart  and  stron<;  character 
of  the  woman  who  stood  before  him.  Abundant  means  of 
trnnsportjition  were  furnished,  and  she  was  free  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  soldiers  in  battle  whenever  and  wherever  she  would. 
In  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the  army,  at  whatever 
point  she  appeared,  her  errand  was  at  once  understood  and  its 
purposes  forwarded. 

The  recoixl  of  the  good  she  accomplished  during  the  war 
could  never  l)e  fully  written  out,  even  by  hei'sclf ;  and  m 
this  brief  sketch  only  a  hint  of  it  can  be  given. 
.•  We  fwiy  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  at  Chantilly, —  in  the 
darkness  of  the  rainy  midnight  bending  over  a  dying  boy 
who  took  her  supporting  arm  and  soothing  voice  for  his 
8ister*8, —  or  falling  into  a  brief  sleep  on  the  wet  ground  in 
her  tent,  almost  under  the  feet  of  flying  c:ivalry ;  or  riding 
in  one  of  her  tram  of  army-wagons  towards  another  field, 
subduing  by  the  way  a  band  of  mutinous  teamsters  into  her 
firm  friends  and  allies;  or  at  the  terrible  battle  of  Antie- 
tam  (where  the  regular  army-supplies  did  not  arrive  until 
three  days  afterward),  furnishing  from  her  wagons  cordials 
and  Itandages  for  the  wounded,  making  gruel  for  the  faint- 
ing men  from  the  meal  in  which  her  medicines  had  been 
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(Mcked,  extracting  with  her  own  hand  a  bullet  from  the 
cheek  of  a  wounded  soldier,  tending  the  fallen  all  day, 
with  her  throat  (mrched  and  her  face  blackened  by  sulphurous 
suioke,  and  at  night,  when  the  sui*geon8  wei*e  dismayed  at 
finding  themselves  left  with  only  one  half-burnt  candle  amid 
thousands  of  bleeding,  dying  ^nen,  illumining  the  field  with 
candles  and  lanterns  her  forethought  had  supplied.  No  won- 
der they  called  her  the  "Angel  of  the  Battlefield ! " 

We  may  see  her  at  Fredericksburg,  attending  to  the 
wounded  who  wei*e  brought  to  her,  whether  they  wore  the 
blue  or  the  gray.  One  i*ebel  oflScer,  whose  death-agonies 
she  soothed,  besought  her  with  his  last  breath  not  to  cross 
the  river,  in  his  gratitude  betraying  to  her  that  the  movements 
of  the  I'cbels  were  only  a  rtise  to  draw  the  iJnion  troops  on  to 
destniction.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  she  followed  the  sol- 
diers across  the  Rapiiahannock,  undaunted  by  the  dying  mau*s 
warning.  And  we  may  watch  her  after  the  defeat,  when  the  '^ 
half-starved,  half-frozen  soldiers  were  brought  to  her,  havinj|  i 
great  fires  built  to  lay  them  around,  administering  cordials, 
and  causing  an  old  chimney  to  be  pulled  down  for  bricks  to 
warm  them  with,  while  she  herself  had  but  the  shelter  of  a 
tattered  tent  between  her  and  the  piercing  winds.  Or  we 
may  follow  her  to  Morris  Island,  to  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Wagner,  where  no  one  but  herself  was  prepared  for  repulse, 
and  see  her  ministering  to  the  men  who  dragged  themselves 
back  over  the  burning  ssmds  that  the  sea-winds  blew  like 
needle-points  into  their  wounds.  When  asked  by  a  friend 
how  she  dared  risk  in  midsummer  the  climate  of  Monis 
Island,  with  its  sickly  swamps  and  shadeless  sand-hills, 
the  unconscious  heroism  of  her  answer  was  characteristic : 
'*  Why,  somebody  had  to  go  and  take  care  of  the  soldiers,  so 
I  went." 

It  was  the  same  story  of  courage,  and  helpfulness,  and 
endurance,  all  through  the  war.  She  was  in  many  battles, 
often  directly  under  fire,  but  she  bore  a  charmed  life ;  for, 
although  her  clothing  was  frequently  grazed  or  pierced,  she 
was  never  wounded.     At  the  battle   of  Antietam,  as  she 
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•tooped  to  lift  the  bend  of  a  wounded  man,  a  ball  passed 
between  her  arm  and  her  body,  entering  the  soldier's  breast, 
and  instantly  kilting  him. 

As  the  conflict  drew  to  a  close,  and  prisoners  were  ex- 
changed. Miss  Barton  received  numerous  letters  from  the 
mothers  of  soldiers,  who  had  willingly  given  their  sons  to 
their  country,  but  who  felt  that  they  ought  at  least  to  be  told 
what  had  become  of  them.  She  conferred  with  President 
Lincoln,  whose  gi*eat  heart  felt  the  necessities  of  the  ciise,  but 
who  could  not  decide  at  once  how  to  meet  them.  Meanwhile 
she  was  i-alled  home  to  Massachusetts  by  family  afflictions. 
While  there,  she  saw  it  announced  in  the  daily  papers  that 
Jtfiss  Clara  Barton  had  been  appointed  by  the  President  to 
correspond  with  the  friends  of  missing  prisoners,  and  that  she 
might  l)e  addressed  at  Annapolis,  where  the  survivors  of  An- 
dersonville  were  received. 

Leaving  her  own  sorrow  behind  her,  she  went  at  once  to 
Annapolis,  finding  there  that  during  the  three  days  since  the 
announcement,  about  four  bushels  of  letters  had  arrived, 
every  one  of  them  full  of  heart-breaking  appeal.  These  let- 
ters continued  to  accumulate  after  the  discharge  of  the  Andcr- 
sonville  prisoners,  and  Miss  Barton  went  to  Washington  to  go 
on  with  the  work,  which,  in  her  hands,  was  sure  to  be  meth- 
odical and  thorough.  She  established  at  her  own  expense, 
a  Bureau  of  Records  of  missing  men  of  the  United  States 
armies,  employing  several  clerks  to  assist  her.  These  records, 
compiled  from  hospital  and  prison  rolls  and  from  burial  lists, 
came  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  government  in  the  settle- 
ment of  lK)unties,  back  pay,  and  pensions,  no  less  than  to  the 
friends  of  the  soldiers;  to  whom,  indeed,  they  brought  often 
but  a  mournful  satisfaction  —  the  confirmation  of  dreaded  loss. 

Miss  Barton  went  to  Andersonville,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Dommce  Atwater,  a  Union  prisoner  who  had  been  employed 
in  hospital  service  there,  and  had  preserved  the  prison  rolls, 
identified  all  but  about  four  hundred  of  the  thii-teen  thousand 
graves  of  buried  soldiers.  She  had  a  suitable  headboard 
placed  at  each  grave,  and  a  fence  built  around  the  cemetery. 
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In  all  that  she  bad  done  through  the  irar  she  had  never 
asked  for  money.  She  had  used  her  own  income  freely,  say- 
ing, Trhen  friciida  demurred  :  — 

"What  is  money  to  me  if  I  have  no  country?" 

But  the  work  of  this  Bureau  could  not  be  carried  on  with- 
out large  expenditures.  She  had  already  used  sevenil  thou- 
sand dollars  of  her  own,  and  there  were  five  or  six  thousand 
letters  yet  awaiting  examination.  This  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  some  members  of  Congress,  and  it  was  voted  that  Miss 
Burton  be  reimbursed,  and  the  means  for  going  on  furnished 
her,  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  being  made 
for  that  purpose.  For  her  services,  then,  as  always  before 
and  after,  she  neither  desired  nor  received  pay  ;  they  were  a 
free-will  offering  to  her  countrj"  and  to  humanity.  It  may  he 
added  that  her  income  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  her  own 
patient  cumings  and  wise  investments.  Her  remarkable  busi- 
ness faculty  might  easily  have  won  her  great  wealth ;  Imt  she 
lins  preferred  to  be  rich  in  the  most  royal  way,  — that  of 
doing  good. 

At  this  Bureau  she  continued  four  years,  giving  meanwhile 
to  large  audiences  East  and  West  her  thrilling  war  i-eniini»- 
cenccs.  But  her  army  labors  were  not  yet  ended.  There 
was  service  for  humnnity  awaiting  her  in  another  hemisphere. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  divine  ordering  of  human  lives 
more  l)eaulifui  than  the  way  in  which  opportunities  to  do 
noble  work  gi-ow  out  of  siniiliir  work  which  has  nh-eady  been 
fiiithfully  (lone.  Life  is  no  longer  fnigmeutiiry,  every  part 
hiis  meaning  and  unity,  and  the  toiler  goes  lliaiikfully  on 
through  the  broader  activities,  and  into  (he  deeper  consecra- 
tion, developing  always  a  less  self-conscious  personality,  but 
one  everywhere  more  delinitely  recognized  and  honored. 

Even  a  careless  observer  cannot  fail  to  see  in  Clara  Barton's 
work  a  unity  peculiar  to  itself,  —  a  ivork  which  has  grown 
out  of  her  own  character,  and  which  no  one  but  herself  could 
have  done.  Her  labors  have  been  going  on  in  mind  and  heart 
and  will,  even  while  she  has  lieen  still  in  the  helplessness  of 
prostration  ;  for  she  has  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  yield 
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to  the  physical  reaction  resulting  from  her  unsparing  strain 
upon  her  powers.  But  new  work  has  always  been  awaiting 
her  recovery ;  new,  and  yet  invariably  a  widening  and  deep- 
ening of  the  old,  as  a  stream,  however  impeded,  swells  to  a 
river,  its  fulness  flowing  from  the  freshness  of  its  own  dis- 
tinctive source. 

The  autumn  of  1869  found  her  seeking  renewal  of  her 
strength  under  the  shadow  of  the  Alps  at  Geneva.  There 
she  was  waited  upon  by  leading  members  of  the  International 
Committee  of  Geneva  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  in  war, 
who  had  for  several  years  been  doing,  as  an  orgimization, 
what  she  had  attempted  personally  and  alone.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  their  plan  was  its  wide  humanity,  which 
recognized  in  the  wounded  soldier  the  man  only,  not  asking 
on  which  side  he  fought.  On  this  principle  Miss  Barton  had 
persistently  worked  in  our  civil  war,  although  subject  often, 
to  official  reproof,  and  sometimes  even  accused  of  disloyalty 
to  the  national  cause. 

The  society  these  gentlemen  represented  had  ministered  to 
the  wounded  on  many  battle-HcIds,  under  a  treaty  of  neutral- 
itv  for  all  who  wore  its  bad^c,  and  were  doin^  its  humane 
work.  This  treaty  had  been  signed  by  nearly  all  civilized 
nations,  and  also  by  some  not  commonly  regarded  as  such. 
It  had  twice  been  oflered  to  the  United  States  for  signature, 
but  no  response  had  been  received.  Knowing  something  of 
what  Mi^  Barton  had  done  for  wounded  soldiers  in  her  own 
country,  these  gentlemen  naturally  turned  to  her  as  one  who 
might  be  able  to  explain  the  reticence  of  our  government. 

She  could  only  say  to  them  that  she  had  never  even  heard 
of  the  treaty,  nor  of  the  society  organized  under  it ;  that  the 
documents  relating  to  it,  being  in  a  foreign  language,  had 
probably  been  passed  on  from  one  official  to  another,  jws- 
•ibly  unread ;  and  that  the  fact  of  its  existence  was  doubtless 
quite  forgotten. 

The  silence  and  seeming  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  must  have  seemed  the  more  strange  to  these  philan- 
thropic men,  since  the  idea  of  their  work  had  partly  been 
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•uggested  by  the  methods  of  the  Sanitary  Commission « and  of 
other  humaue  eflforts  on  our  battle-fields,  during  the  reliellion. 

The  object  of  the  Society,  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  Aogost,  1864,  was  the  exemption  from 
capture,  and  the  protection,  under  treaty,  of  those  who  were 
takin<r  care  of  the  wounded  on  I)attle-field8,  and  also  of  such 
hihabitiints  of  invaded  territories  as  gave  them  shelter  and 
assistance.  It  undertook  to  care  for  wounded  men  where 
they  fell,  no  matter  to  which  of  the  belligei'ent  armies  they 
belonged. 

The  Society  had  agreed  to  adopt  a  uniform  flag,  which  was 
to  be  recognized  and  protected  by  all  belligei-ents ;  and  also 
an  arm-badge  con-esponding  to  the  flag,  to  be  worn  by  mem- 
bers in  active  service.  The  desi;rn  chosen  for  the  fins  and 
badge  was  a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  —  simply  the 
colors  of  the  national  flag  of  Switzerland  reversed,  that  bear- 
ing a  white  cross  on  a  red  ground.  The  association  took  its 
name  from  its  flag,  —  the  Society  of  the  Red  Cross. 

It  was  not  a  secret  or  knightly  oi"der ;  it  was  just  what 
its  name  puiported,  a  society  for  the  relief  of  sufilerings 
inseparable  from  war;  a  society  in  whose  benevolent  en- 
deavors all  nations  were  invited  to  participate,  and  which  had 
no  more  official  machinery  than  was  necessary  for  eflicient 
working. 

Geneva  was  the  international  centre,  through  which  all 
national  committees  might  confer  with  each  other.  Every 
national  society  was  to  be  responsible  for  the  work  in  its 
own  country,  all  local  societies  being  under  the  direction  of 
their  own  national  head.  Simpler  oi^gsinization  than  thin 
was  scarcely  possible ;  with  it,  great  good  had  alroady  been 
accomplished. 

Miss  Barton,  with  her  clear-headedness  and  natural  execu- 
tive talent,  saw  at  once  what  a  long  step  forward  in  her  own 
direction  this  society  had  taken.  She  examined  the  matter 
carefully,  and  liecame  ever,  as  she  says,  "more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  wisdom  of  its  principles,  the  good  practical 
sense  of  its  details,  and  its  extreme  usefulness  in  practice.* 
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With  local  societies  of  this  kind  scattered  over  eveiy 
country,  all  bound  together  for  national  and  intei*national 
work  in  a  world-encircling  bond,  a  world-weight  of  suffering 
might  be  lifted.  It  became  possible,  by  these  means,  ^  to 
oppose  the  arms  of  charity  to  the  arms  of  violence,  and  to 
Ruike  a  kind  of  war  upon  war  itself.*'  For  if  nations  could 
forget  their  separate  causes  of  quarrel  in  trying  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  which  that  quarrel  had  caused,  would  they  not 
soon  come  to  see  the  inhumanity  of  settling  any  dispute  by 
bk>odshed  ?  It  was  a  glimpse  of  the  millennium.  Miss  Barton 
•aj^s,  in  one  of  her  addi'esses  on  this  subject :  — 

**  There  is  not  a  peace  society  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
so  potent,  so  effectual  against  war,  as  the  Red  Cross  of 
Geneva.** 

Europe  was  then  at  peace,  and  Miss  Barton  was  travelling 
on  the  continent  in  the  hope  of  regaining  her  health.  She 
was  unequal  to  any  serious  exertion ;  but  if  we  know  what 
qrmpathy  with  a  great  cause  and  a  generous  resolution  once 
formed  mean  to  a  nature  like  hers,  —  practical,  decisive, 
loyal,  and  steadfast, — we  can  easily  understand  that  sho  was 
thoroughly  a  member  of  tlie  Society  of  the  Red  Cross  long 
before  she  served  under  its  banner ;  and  we  shall  not  err  in 
predicting  that  if  one  woman's  effoi*ts  availed,  her  own  country 
would  before  long  enter  into  the  treaty  by  which  other  nations 
had  lK)und  themselves  together  for  Uie  mitigation  of  the 
horrors  of  war. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  she  was  at  Berne,  still  a  slowly- 
recovering  invalid.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  continent  was 
startled  by  a  declaration  of  war  —  France  against  Prussia. 

The  summons  to  the  field  was  the  signal  for  the  unfolding 
of  the  Bed  Cross  flag.  Within  three  days  after  war  had  lieen 
declared.  Miss  Barton  was  waited  upon  at  her  villa  by  a 
party,  with  Dr.  Appia,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society »  at 
their  head,  who  invited  her  to  go  with  them  to  the  place  of 
conflict,  and  assist  them  in  whatever  way  she  could.  Not 
feeling  able  to  set  out  at  once,  she  followed  them  in  a  few 
days,  taking  with  her  only  one  companion,  a  young  Frendi 
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girl,  the  "  fitir-bnircd  Antoinette,"  who  hnd  offered  herself  to 
the  Red  Cross  Society'  for  iictive  mrvtee. 

They  pusscd  down  from  Bcme  to  Basle,  thence  across  the 
(h>ntier  country  toward  Strushurg,  meeting  everywhere  fly- 
JDg.  frightened  people,  who  twiicved  thnt  they  hnd  left  their 
native  villages  sacked  behind  them,  as  in  the  barliamus  wor- 
tkn  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  two  women  were  implored  to 
return.  The  jwople  eoutd  not  believe  that  they  were  octunlly 
hound  to  tlie  1>attlc-fiet<l  of  their  own  free  will  nnd  purpose. 
Pressing  on,  they  nt  lust  reached  the  German  army,  nnd  were 
admitted  within  its  lines.  Tliere  they  remained  several  weeks 
—  during  which  time  ttie  battle  of  Hagenau  was  fought  — 
assisting  in  the  Red  Cross  work. 

Miss  Btirton  hnd  now  opportunity  to  study  the  practical 
opemtion  of  this  lienoficont  organization.  Everything  was 
done  syBtemnticuily  and  quietly  ;  surgeons,  nurses,  nssistnnta 
tmincd  fur  the  emergency  promptly  at  work,  supplies  ulmn- 
dant,  the  wounded  and  the  dead  removed  from  the  hattle-ticid 
At  once,  so  that  the  next  day  none  of  the  dreadful  debris  of 
the  conflict  remained. 

The  terrible  scenes  of  our  own  war  came  back  to  her  in 
vivid  contrast.  She  says:  "I  thought  of  the  Peninsula  in 
McClellan's  campaign,  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, and  second  Bull  Run,  Antictnm,  old  Fredericksburg,  with 
its  acres  of  snow-covered  nnd  gun-coverc<l  fflacis  and  its 
fourth  day  flag  of  truce,  of  its  dead,  and  starving  wounded, 
frozen  to  the  gi-ound,  nnd  our  commissions  nnd  their  supplies 
in  Washington  with  no  effective  organization  or  power  to  go 
lieyond  ;  of  the  Petersburg  mine  with  its  four  thousand  dead 
and  wounded  and  no  flag  of  truce,  the  wounded  broiling  in  a 
July  sun,  the  dead  Imdies  putrefying  where  they  fell.  As  I 
saw  the  work  of  these  Red  Cn>s3  societies  in  the  field,  ac- 
complishing in  four  months  under  their  systematic  organiza- 
tion what  we  failed  to  accomplish  in  four  years  without  it,  —  do 
mistakes,  no  needless  suffering,  no  waste,  no  confusion,  but 
order,  plenty,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  wherever  that  little 
flag  made  its  way,  a  whole  continent  marshalled  under  the 
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banner  of  the  Red  Cross,  — as  I  saw  all  this,  and  joined  and 
iTorked  in  it,  }'ou  will  not  wonder  that  I  said  to  myself,  *If  I 
live  to  return  to  my  country,  I  will  try  to  make  my  people 
understand  the  Red  Cross  and  that  treaty.'  But  I  did  more 
than  to  resolve ;  I  promised  other  nations  I  would  do  it,  and 
other  retisons  pressed  me  to  remember  my  promise." 

Chief  among  these  reasons  was  the  futility  of  attempts 
made  by  charitable  persons  in  the  United  States  to  relieve 
suiSerings  caused  by  the  devastations  of  this  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Ships  were  sent  over,  freighted  with  supplies,  but  when 
these  things  arrived,  no  one  was  authorized  to  receive  them,  and 
for  the  most  part  they  went  to  utter  waste.  Had  they  borne 
the  stamp  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  they  would  have  been  for- 
warded, and  through  them  a  vast  amount  of  misery  might 
have  been  saved.  It  was  indeed  a  pity  that  so  much  generous 
effort  should  have  failed  of  its  end. 

On  i-eaching  her  summer  retreat  at  Berne,  Miss  Barton 
learned  that  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden  had  been  making 
inquiries  for  her  through  the  legations,  desiring  her  presence 
at  her  court  at  Carlsruhe.  Acceding  to  the  request,  she  found 
the  Grand  Duchess  Louise,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  a  noble  lady  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
word,  whose  warm  heart  was  deeply  moved  by  the  distresses 
of  the  conflicts  in  which  her  nearest  relatives  were  involved, 
—  anxious  to  understand  more  clearly  the  peculiarities  of  the 
fleld-hospital  service  in  our  civil  war.  There  were  features 
of  it  new  to  her,  which  she  felt  might  be  made  available  to 
relieve  suffering  in  the  German  armies.  The  women  of  her 
country  and  court,  with  herself  at  their  head,  were  already 
doing  their  utmost  under  the  Red  Crossflag  on  the  battle-field, 
the  **  Frauenverein,"  or  Woman's  Union  of  Baden,  which  had 
grown  up  under  her  patronage,  having  constituted  itself  a 
Society  of  the  Red  Cross.  She  asked  Miss  Barton  to  stay 
with  her,  that  they  might  each  become  acquainted  with  the 
otiier's  methods,  and  for  an  exchange  of  suggestions. 

The  long,  weary  weeks  of  the  siege  of  Strasburg  had  be- 
gun, and  Miss  Barton  agreed  to  remain  at  Carlsruhe  until  that 
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waa  ended.  As  soon  ns  it  was  possible  to  eater  the  city,  sbe 
must  go  there,  and  help  relieve  the  distresses  the  besieging 
armies  bad  caused. 

During  this  visit  she  was  cniibled  to  see  how  generously 
the  Grund  Duchess  Iiad  devoted  herself  to  the  nid  of  wounded 
men,  whether  foes  or  friends.  Miss  Barton  saj's:  "Her 
many  nnd  beoutifu)  cnstlcs,  witli  their  magnilioent  grounds, 
throughout  ull  Baden,  were  at  once  tninsfonned  into  military 
hospitals,  and  her  entire  court,  with  herself  at  its  bend, 
formed  into  a  committee  of  superintendence  and  orgnnizntion 
for  i-elief.  I  have  seen  a  wounded  Anib  from  the  French 
armies,  who  knew  no  word  of  iiny  language  but  his  own, 
stretch  out  his  itrms  to  her  in  adoration  and  blessing  as  she 
passed  his  bed." 

No  wonder  that  two  workers  like  these,  so  earnestly  unsel- 
fish, found  themselves  one  in  n  friendship  which  hns  remained 
undiiiimed  througii  the  flight  of  busy  yenrs.  Miss  Barton 
still  has  frequent  letters  fn>m  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  she 
cherishes  among  her  treasured  mementos  a  beautiful  gold-and- 
enamel  Red  Cross  brooch,  presented  to  her  l)efore  they  parted 
by  that  lady  ;  who  also,  with  her  husband,  the  Grand  Duke, 
decorated  her  with  tlie  Gold  Cross  of  Remembrance,  attached 
to  the  colors  of  the  Gnind  Duchy  of  Baden. 

The  Empress  Augusta,  with  the  Emperor,  conferred  upon 
her  the  Iron  Cross  of  Merit,  accompanied  by  the  colors  of 
Germnny  and  the  Red  Cross  —  the  Iron  Cross  being  only 
bestowed  upon  those  who  have  earned  it  by  deeds  of  hcroiMn 
on  the  baltle-lield. 

Those  were  anxious  weeks  that  Miss  Barton  passed  with 
her  noble  hostess  at  Cnrlsruhc,  for  the  sufiei-crs  within  the 
besieged  city  could  neither  be  heard  from  nor  approached. 
But  at  last  Strasburg  }'ielded.  The  gates  were  thrown  open, 
and  the  German  army  entered ;  and  with  it.  Miss  Barton 
made  her  way  across  the  Rhine,  and  into  the  city  unattended, 
for  so  she  always  chose  to  go  to  her  army  work. 

She  found  aad  havoc  there,  hut  the  wounded  by  shot  nnd 
■bell  were  well  cared  for  by  (he  Sisters  of  Mercy.    The  cod- 
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dition  of  the  poorer  people,  whose  employments  had  been 
stopped,  and  who  wci*e  degeneniting  into  rags  and  paui)erism, 
she  saw  required  immediate  attention.  Squalid  and  half- 
starved,  huddled  into  eellai*s  where  they  had  gone  for  shelter 
during  the  liombardment,  their  destitution  was  painful  lioyond 
description.  Having  looked  into  their  wants,  and  returned 
for  a  brief  conference  with  the  Grand  Duchess,  she  estab- 
lished herself  among  these  poor  women  with  only  one  assist- 
ant; this  time  the  faithful,  devoted  Anna  Zimmerman. 

The  details  of  the  work  these  two  did  cannot  be  given 
here,  but  they  are  intensely  interesting.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  raising  of  hundreds  of  women  from  utterly  de- 
moralized povei*ty  to  a  well-clad,  self-helpful  condition, 
seems  to  us,  as  it  seemed  to  the  leading  men  of  Strashurg, 
who  watched  its  progress  and  lent  it  their  aid,  well  nigh 
miraculous. 

A  similar  work  of  relief  was  carried  on  by  Miss  Barton  in 
other  cities  which  had  suffered  from  siege.  We  hear  of  her 
aiding  the  starving  inhabitants  of  Mctz,  ministering  to  the 
wounded  i-etuming  from  Sedan,  and  distributing  at  Belfort, 
Montbeliard,  and  in  Paris,  the  large  contributions  of  the  Bos- 
ton Reliei'  Fund,  which  its  agent  had  intrusted  to  her  cai*e. 
She  reached  Paris  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Commune,  bring- 
ing with  her  large  supplies  of  clothing  from  Strasburg  —  the 
work  of  the  women  she  had  helped  —  as  the  gift  of  the  poor 
of  that  city  to  the  poor  of  Paris. 

Here  she  remained  several  weeks,  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Prefect,  whoso  house  she  had  been  invited  to  make 
her  headquarters  tor  the  distribution  of  supplies.  She  gave 
with  her  own  hands,  into  the  hands  of  every  needy  person 
sent  to  her,  money  or  clothing,  as  the  case  required,  taking 
the  name  of  every  one  who  was  assisted,  and  rendering  an 
account  of  the  same,  exact  to  a  franc. 

This  has  always  been  Miss  Barton's  method.  She  has  done 
nothing  irresponsibly  ;  and  through  her  careful  business  hab- 
its, and  dii*ect  sympathetic  contact  with  the  people  she  has 
served,  she  has  come  into  those  [)ersonal  relations  by  which 
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tho  lies  of  human  fraternity  are  made  real  and  strong.  Her 
imiigo  ia,  Iwyond  doulrt,  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  a  great 
multituda  of  the  European  poor,  with  gratitude  that  bonlen 
npoa  uilurution. 

Such  labors  are  not  carried  '  on  without  drawing  uiran 
cme'a  treasury  of  vital  imwer  to  the  lust  fiirthtng.  Miss 
Barton  was  far  from  well  when  she  l>egim  them,  not  liaving 
Fecovei'ed  from  the  strain  of  service  during  our  own  war, 
and  wiicn  she  crossed  over  from  the  continent  to  London 
she  fell  ill,  and  hiy  there  a  long  titno,  unable  to  rctum  to 
America. 

She  came  buck  in  1873,  but  tbrou^i  extreme  physical  pros- 
tration, site  was  for  several  years  dcbiirred  fn>m  ull  exertion. 
As  soon  as  she  wus  able,  she  went  to  Washington,  to  ui^ 
tho  acceptance  of  the  Geneva  treaty,  under  which  the  phil- 
anthroi)iv  work  of  the  Ited  CroBs  might  be  efficiently  or- 
ganized. 

The  matter  was  delayed,  apparently  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  hud  alwuys  been  deluye<I.  No  sutisfui'tory  re- 
sponse was  received  until  the  inauguration  of  President  Gur- 
6eld.  From  him  it  nret  with  prompt  approval,  and  only  ttie 
assassin's  band  stayed  Wtn  from  signing  tho  treaty.  It  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  his  successor.  President  Arthur,  in 
March,  I8tJ2;  :ind  our  country  may  know  that  one  of  its 
wisest,  most  humane  treaties  exists  thivugh  the  unwearying 
perseverance  of  a  woman. 

In  1877  a  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  formed  themselves, 
at  Washington,  into  an  "Amencim  National  Committee  of  the 
Ked  Cross,"  which,  on  President  Garfield's  accession,  rcor^n- 
ized,  and  was  incoiimnited  under  the  title  of  the  "  American 
Association  of  the  Red  Cross."  Miss  Barton  was  appointed 
to  the  presidency  of  this  society  by  the  martyred  Garfield 
himsKjIf,  and  since  that  time  she  has  devoted  herself  to  carry- 
ing out  its  benevolent  purposes. 

It  is  to  I>e  ho|)cd  that  we  shall  have  no  more  wars  of  our 
own  ;  and,  knowing  that  we  are  less  exposed  to  that  scout^ 
than  tlie  more  crowded  nations  of  Europe,  the  provisions  of 
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the  American  Society  have  been  extended  so  as  to  cover  the 
calamities  to  wliich  we  are  peculiarly  liable  by  fire,  flood,  and 
pestilence. 

Great  help  has  already  been  rendered  in  various  disasters. 
The  Red  Ci-oss  Society  of  Western  New  York  at  once  sent 
relief  to  the  sufferers  by  the  terrible  fires  in  Michigan  ;  and 
jfrom  Mississippi,  and  from  Louisiana,  where  there  is  a  State 
oi^nization  eaniestly  at  work,  come  back  words  of  overflow- 
ing gratitude  for  aid  from  the  National  Association  during  the 
recent  devastating  floods.  It  is  easy  to  see,  now  thut  Clara 
Barton  shows  it  to  us,  that  this  work  is  one  thut  belongs  to 
every  city  and  town  in  the  country ;  and  the  people  are  see- 
ing it,  and  are  everywhere  gathering  themselves  together 
under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  know  Miss  Barton  and  not  catch 
from  her  a  contagion  of  enthusiasm  for  her  work  —  for  her 
work  is  herself.  Under  her  quiet  demeanor,  one  feels  the 
stirring  of  irresistible  enerjries,  centred  and  steady  as  the 
forces  of  the  univci'se.  And  these  energies  all  move  forward 
to  beneficent  ends,  warmed  and  impelled  by  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  sympathj'.  How  little  she  has  thought  of  her- 
self, how  willingly  she  has  given  all  she  has,  —  time,  thought, 
strength,  money, — to  carry  out  her  generous  plans,  one  sees 
incidentally  only  in  reviewing  her  life,  for  by  no  hint  of  hers 
would  it  appear  that  she  has  done  what  she  has,  except  as  the 
simplest  matter  of  coui*se,  because  it  fell  into  her  hands  to 
be  done. 

•* I  have  no  mission,"  she  says.  "I  have  never  had  a  mis- 
sion. But  I  have  always  had  more  work  than  I  could  do 
lying  around  my  feet,  and  I  try  hard  to  get  it  out  of  the  way, 
lo  as  to  zo  on  and  do  the  next." 

Large  in  her  comprehensions,  and  of  penetrative  insight, 
careful,  just,  systematic,  her  work  has  to  be  done  well,  or  not 
At  all.  There  is  nothing  of  the  visionary  in  her  composition. 
Life  presents  itself  to  her  in  its  practical  issues,  which  she 
meets  with  the  grand  calmness  of  a  nature  thoroughly  disci- 
plined.     A  woman  of  simple  manners,  carrying  with  her  no 
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nr  of  superiority,  hIm  is  one  of  the  very  few  vhoM  life  illo*- 
ttates  to  the  worid  the  heroic  woainnly  ideal. 

Miss  Barton,  having  accepted  the  eupcriotendencjr  of  the 
Befuniiatory  Prison  for  Women  at  Sherburne,  Mass.,  entered 
upon  her  duties  there  in  May,  1883.  The  work  is  dilfcreat 
from  any  in  nbich  she  has  hitherto  been  engaged;  but  it 
aeems  not  unsuitable  that  she  who  has  done  so  much  to  re- 
lieve sufferers  in  other  conflicts,  should  devote  herself  to  the 
fallen  on  moral  Ixtttle-fields.  For  this  work,  she  may  wear 
her  Ked  Cross  badge  with  an  added  meaning,  —  the  cross  of 
sacrifice,  whereby  souls  are  to  be  won  buck  to  purity  and 
peace. 

But  she  resigns  nothing  of  the  larger  responsibility  she  had 
already  assumed.  She  is  pledged  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  as  its  President,  to  carry  on  its  work 
until  the  men  and  women  of  her  country  shall  tnke  it  into 
their  hearts  and  hiindti,  where  she  feels  thiit  it  Wtonga.  So 
entirely  is  she  wedded  to  her  gruiid  pur[K>se,  itdoct;  not  seem 
stninge  to  hcur  her  suy,  "Until  this  wurk  ia  done,  I  cuanot 
go  to  heaven." 


Chapter  V. 
MART   LOUISE    BOOTH. 

BY  HAKRIET  PRE5C0TT  SPOFFORD. 

AWomuiof  Bare  Intellect— Chlldbood  of  Hat;  LoalM  Booth— An  IndA- 
{•tlf^ble  Little  Student— BeglnniiiK  ol  Her  Llterar;  Life— A  Great 
Hiatoricil  WorV  — Breaking  Out  of  the  Civil  War  —  Hiu  Booth's  Sym- 
fMthjwlth  the  Nortb— Her  Ansiet;  to  Help  tha  Caiue  —  How  She  did 
It— A  Frodlglona  Task — "  It  Shall  be  Ddm  "  —  Hei  Marvellona  Indoatrr 
ftnd  PeneTerance- Charles  Samner's  Frieodahlp— A  Letter  of  Tbanka 
from  Abraham  Lincoln — Assuming  the  Management  of  "Harper*! 
Banar"— A  Signal  Success  — A  Model  Paper— Miss  Booth's  Home — 
Tnie  Hoapltalit;-  P«ii-porttait  of  a  Gifted  Woman. 

EVV  women  in  America  have  n-ielded  the  influence, 
both  in  pubUc  und  in  domestic  matters,  that  has 
been  exercised  by  Mary  Louise  Booth,  or  have 
>  performed  their  part  so  quietly ;  for  her  worlc 
in  the  civil  war  was  great  as  ever  woman  was 
called  to  do,  and  her  editorial  work  since  that 
time  baa  given  the  keynote  to  life  in  a  hundred 
thouaand  homes,  and  penetrated  them  with  that 
spirit  of  innocence,  dignity,  poetry,  and  industry 
which  actuates  all  tier  endeavors. 
The  finbject  of  this  sketch  was  a  precocious  child,  —  so 
much  80  that,  on  being  asked,  she  once  confessed  she  had  no 
more  recollection  of  learning  to  read  either  French  or  English 
than  of  learning  to  talk.     As  soon  as  she  could  walk,  her 
mother  says,  she  was  following  her  about,  book  in  hand,  beg- 
ging to  be  taught  to  read  stories  for  herself.     She  rend  them 
loon  to  so  much  purpose  that  before  she  was  five  years  old 
Aa  bad  finished  the  Bible,  being  rewarded  by  a  polyglot 
Testament  for  die  feat,  and  had  also  read  Plutarch,  which  at 
ereiy  sobseqaent  reading  has  given  her  an  equal  pleasure, 
»  W 
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and  at  seven  bud  mastered  Bacine  in  the  original,  upon  whidi 
she  began  tbe  etudy  of  Latin  with  her  father. 

From  that  time  she  was  an  inde&tjgable  reader,  troubling 
ber  parents  only  by  her  devotion  to  books  rather  than  to  the 
play  natural  to  her  age.  Her  fiither  had  a  conitidentble 
library,  the  contents  of  every  book  io  which  she  niade  her 
own,  always  preferring  history,  —  before  she  had  finished  her 
tenth  year  being  acquainted  with  Hume,  Gibbon,  Alison,  and 
kindred  writers. 

At  this  point  she  was  sent  away  to  school.  Her  father  and 
mother,  seeing  the  intellect  for  which  they  were  responsible, 
took  all  possible  pains  with  ber  education,  and  fortunately  her 
physical  strength  was  sufficient  to  carry  her  through  an  unin- 
terrupted course  in  different  academies  and  a  series  of  lessonn 
with  masters  at  home.  She  cared  more  for  languages  and 
natural  sciences,  in  which  she  was  very  proficient,  than  for 
most  other  studies,  and  took  no  especial  pleasure  in  mathe- 
matics. 

When  she  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age  her  father 
moved  his  family  from  the  quiet  and  pretty  little  village  in 
Suffolk  County,  New  York,  with  the  quaint  Indian  name  of 
Yaplmnk,  in  which  she  was  bom,  to  Brooklyn,  E.D.,  and 
there  Mr.  Booth  organized  tbe  first  public  school  that  was 
established  in  that  city. 

Mr.  AViiliam  Chatfield  Booth  was  a  man  well  qualified  Ixrth 
by  education  and  by  native  chantctcr  for  the  guidance  of  such 
an  intclligent-e  as  that  developed  by  his  daughter.  Deeply 
interested  in  si-holarly  matters,  a  nwin  of  grciit  directness  of 
purjjosc  and  of  feadess  integi-ity,  he  and  his  daughter  wore  in 
lierfc<rt  sj-mpathy,  and  ho  watched  her  growth  with  tender 
BoIlL'itudc,  and  in  subsequent  years  cherished  with  pride  every 
word  of  her  writing.  But  he  could  never  quite  bring  him- 
solf  to  believe,  oven  after  she  had  won  a  handsome  independ- 
ence by  her  exertions,  that  she  wna  reully  altogether  capable 
of  her  own  support,  and  always  insisted  upon  making  her  the 
most  generous  gifts.  As  the  President  of-  the  United  States 
lately  said  of  bim,  "A  kinder  and  more  honorable  gentleman 
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it  would  be  hard  to  find.''  Another  daughter  and  two  sons 
comprised  the  remainder  of  his  family,  the  younger  of  the 
sons,  Colonel  Charles  A.  Booth,  who  has  seen  some  twenty 
years*  service  in  the  army,  having  been  born  so  much  later 
than  herself  that  he  was  naturally  his  sister's  idol  from  his 
infancy. 

Mr.  Booth  was  descended  from  one  of  our  earliest  settlers, 
John  Booth,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1649,  a  kinsman  of 
the  Sir  George  Booth,  afterwards  Baron  Delamere  and  Earl 
of  Warrington,  who,  as  the  faithful  friend  and  companion  of 
Charles  II.  in  his  exile  and  wanderings,  only  showed  that 
trait  of  fidelity  to  friendship  which  still  marks  his  race. 
In  1652  Ensign  John  Booth  purchased  Shelter  Island  from 
the  Indians,  and  the  original  deed  is  yet  in  possession  of  the 
fiunily  who,  for  two  hundred  years  and  over,  have  not 
wandered  a  great  way  from  the  region  where  their  ancestor 
made  his  first  home  on  these  shores. 

Miss  Booth's  mother,  who  is  still  living,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  active  and  vigorous  in  body  and  in  mind,  shows  her 
origin  so  plainly  in  her  sparkling  black  eyes,  her  vivacity, 
her  picturesqueness,  and  her  gentle  manners  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  one  of  her  grandparents  was  a  French 
tmtgrS  of  the  Revolution. 

Miss  Booth's  litenxry  career  begim,  as  might  be  expected,  at 
an  early  age.  She  had  the  foundation  of  long  and  hard  study, 
and  extensive  reading,  aided  by  an  immense  memory,  an  in- 
tense enthusiasm  and  faculty  of  appreciation,  and  a  poetic  soul. 
Her  writing  at  first  consisted  chiefly  of  sketches,  essays, 
tod  poems.  But  after  compiling  the  "Marble- Worker's 
Manual,"  and  the  '*  Clock  and  Watchmaker's  Manual,"  both 
successful  and  standard  works  in  request  by  artisans,  and 
rendering  French  and  German  with  such  ease  and  freedom  as 
ibe  did,  she  by  degrees  drifted  into  translation  more  than 
ibe  had  intended,  the  field  being  almost  entirely  unoccupied. 
She  translated  and  published  Mary's  "  Andr^  Chdnier," 
lector  Cousin's  '^Life  and  Times  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse," 
Manuier's  ** Russian  Talcs,"  and   Sue's  "Mysteries   of  the 
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People,"  coonectii^  ber  name  inseparably  n-ith  all  those 
works,  and  irith  Eklmond  Altout's  exquisite  creation  of 
"Gennaine,"  and  "King  of  the  Mountain" — the  latter  of 
which  remains  an  inimitable  burlesque  of  modern  Greek 
government  to  this  day — as  the  epigrammatic  brilliancy  and 
beauty  of  the  style  of  which  she  bus  rendered  ns  an  object  is 
reflected  in  «  mirror. 

Miss  Booth  was  still  scarcely  more  than  a  young  girl  wbcn 
a  friend  suggested  to  her  that  no  complete  history  of  the  city 
of  Xew  York  bad  ever  been  written,  and  that  it  might 
be  well  to  prepare  such  a  one  for  tlie  use  of  schools. 
Although  without  ambition  to  attempt  the  impossible,  yet 
never  dauntod  by  the  possible,  she  has  that  patience  and 
perseverance  which  is  as  much  a  second  description  of  genius 
OS  of  valor,  and  she  at  once  busied  herself  in  the  under- 
taking, and,  after  some  years  spent  in  preparation,  finished 
one  that  Iwcame,  on  the  request  of  a  publisher,  the  liasia  of 
«  more  important  work  upon  the  same  subject,  her  material 
having  far  outgrown  the  limits  proposed,  and  her  experience 
having  taught  her  the  best  way  of  using  it. 

This  tjisk  was  thoroughly  delightful  and  congenial  to  her 
taste  and  capacity.  She  knew,  moi'eover,  that  it  was  no 
petty  work,  as  mimy  of  the  most  stin-ing  events  of  colonial 
and  national  history  were  connected  with  its  story,  and  she 
loved  the  city  of  her  adoption  as  if  it  bad  been  the  place  of 
her  birth. 

"  It  is  certain,"  she  says,  "  that  New  York  is  rich  in 
memories,  which  are  worthy  of  the  most  reverent  respect, 
and  which  belong  alike  to  all  its  inhabitants,  but  which  are 
too  often  unheeded.  Throngs  of  busy  citizens  jiass  and 
repass  the  grive  of  Stuyvesnnt  and  the  tomb  of  Montgomery, 
ignorant  of  their  locality,  and  look  with  indifiV-rence  on  the 
Battery,  and  Bowling  Green,  teeming  with  reminiscences  of 
the  old  Dutch  Colony  days,  and  on  that  cradle  of  liberty,  the 
Park,  where  still  may  l»e  seen  one  of  the  old  prison-houses 
of  the  Revolution.  In  these  things  we  are  far  more  remiss 
than  our  neighbors.     Boston  never  forgets  to  celebrate  her 
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tea-party;  few  New  Yorkers  even  know  that  a  similar  one 
was  once  held  in  their  own  harbor.  Boston  proudly  commem- 
orates her  "  Massacre ;  ^  —  how  many  New  Yorkers  are  aware 
that  two  months  previous  to  this  brief  affray,  the  earliest 
battle  of  the  Revolution,  lasting  two  days,  was  fought  in  the 
streets  of  New  York,  on  Golden  Hill,  where  the  first  blood  was 
shed  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ?  " 

During  the  course  of  her  historical  work,  Miss  Booth  met 
with  great  and  spontaneous  kindness  on  all  sides.  She  had 
the  fullest  access  to  libraries  and  archives,  accessible  to  but 
few,  and  received  from  everybody  the  most  considerate 
courtesy  ;  especially  did  the  older  historians  seem  pleased  that 
a  young  girl  should  exhibit  such  powers  and  such  inclina- 
tions, and  they  admitted  her  to  the  guild  with  the  ceremony 
of  every  kindness  at  their  command.  Washington  Irving 
sent  her  a  letter  of  cordial  encouragement,  and  D.  T.  Valen- 
tine, Henry  B.  Dawson,  W.  J.  Davis,  E.  B.  O'Callaghan, 
and  numerous  others  showered  her  with  documents  and  every 
assistance.  "My  Dear  Miss  Booth,"  writes  Benson  G. 
Lossing,  "  the  citizens  of  New  York  owe  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  this  popular  story  of  the  life  of  the  great  metropolis, 
containing  so  many  importimt  facts  in  its  history,  and 
included  in  one  volume  accessible  to  all.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  completeness  of  the  task  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  performed." 

The  history  appeared  in  one  large  volume,  and  met  at  once 
with  a  generous  welcome,  whose  pecuniary  results  were  very 
considenible.  So  satisfactory,  indeed,  was  its  reception,  that 
the  publisher  proposed  to  her  to  go  abroad  and  write  popular 
histories  of  the  great  European  capitals,  London,  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna.  It  was  a  bright  vision  for  the  young 
writer,  but  the  approach  of  war  and  other  fortuitous  circum- 
stances prevented  its  becoming  a  reality. 

A  second  edition  of  the  history  was  published  in  1867,  and 
A  third  edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  date,  appeared 
m  1880.  A  large  paper  edition  of  the  work  was  taken  by 
veU-known  book-collectors,  extended  and  illustrated  by  them 
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with  supplementary  prints,  portraits,  and  nutopraphs  on  the 
interleaved  pagea.  One  copy,  enlarged  to  folio  and  extended 
to  nine  volumes  by  several  thousand  maps,  letters,  and  other 
illustRitions,  is  owned  in  the  city  of  Nsw  York,  and  is  an 
unequiilled  treasure-bouse  of  interest;  Miss  Booth  herself 
uivns  a  copy  that  was  pixisented  to  her  by  an  eminent  bib- 
liopolist,  enriched  by  more  than  two  thousand  of  those  illus- 
trations on  inserted  leaves  ;  and  a  collector  in  Chicago  is  so 
in  love  with  the  great  city  and  with  the  work  recounting  its 
part  in  the  drama  of  civilization,  that  he  has  extended  his 
own  copy  to  twenty-two  volumes. 

The  fii-st  sentences  of  the  book  enlist  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  as  they  present  a  picture  of  the  wilderness  of  Man- 
hattuu  Island  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  peopled  and  cultured 
city  of  to-day.  "At  this  time,  the  Dutch  were  the  richest 
commercial  nation  on  the  glol)e.  Having  conquered  their 
independence  from  Spiiin,  and  their  country  from  the  sea, 
IJicv   turned   their   attention    lo    commerce,   and    with   such 
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under  the  command  of  Barentsen,  Comelissen,  and  Heems- 
kerck,  were  despatched,  one  after  the  other,  in  search  of  it. 
But  they  found  nothing  but  snow  and  ice,  where  they  had 
hoped  to  find  a  clear  sea,  and  they  returned  after  having 
endured  unheard-of  hardships  and  earned  a  lasting  fame  as 
the  earliest  Polar  navigators.'' 

With  this  she  tells  the  story  of  Henry  Hudson,  sailing  in 
his  yacht,  the  "  Half-Moon,'*  up  **  the  beautiftil  river  with  its 
lofty  palisades,  its  broad  bays,  its  picturesque  bends,  its 
romantic  highlands,  and  its  rocky  shores  covered  with  luxu- 
riant forests." 

As  the  tale  proceeds,  the  origin  of  the  Patroon  system  is 
explained ;  vigorous  outlines  are  drawn  of  the  robust  ad- 
venturers and  of  the  various  early  govemoi's ;  the  exploits  of 
the  renowned  Wouter  Van  Twiller  are  recounted  with  as 
much  quiet  humor  as  the  stories  of  the  Indian  troubles,  the 
Leisler  afiair,  and  the  relation  of  the  Colony  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1689,  are  given  with  dramatic  vividness,  and  a  com- 
plete Dutch  painting  is  made  of  New  Amsterdam  in  the  old 
Dutch  Colony  days,  making  an  invaluable  record. 

**  The  province  thus  passed  away  forever  from  the  hands  of 
its  Dutch  rulers,"  says  the  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
epoch,  "but  many  years  elapsed  before  the  Holland  manners 
and  customs  were  uprooted,  and  New  York  became  in  truth 
an  English  city.  Indeed,  some  of  them  linger  still,  and  New 
York  yet  retains  a  marked  individuality  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  eastern  cities  and  savors  strongly  of  its  Dutch 
origin.  The  memorials  of  the  Dutch  dynasty  have  fallen  one 
by  one  ;  the  Stuy  vesant  pear-tree  was  long  the  last  token  in 
being  of  the  flourishing  nation  which  so  long  possessed  the 
city  of  New  Amsterdam,  — the  last  link  that  connected  the 
present  with  the  traditional  past,  —  and  this  fell  in  1867, 
before  the  slow  decay  of  age.  But  the  broad  and  liberal 
nature  of  the  early  settlers  is  still  perpetuated  in  the  cosmo- 
politan character  of  the  city,  in  its  freedom  from  exclusive- 
ness,  in  its  religious  tolerance,  and  in  its  extended  views  of 
men  and  things.  •  •  •  The  Dutch  language  has  disappeared, 
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the  Dutch  signs  have  passed  away  from  the  rtreeta,  and  the 
Dutch  nuumera  and  customs  are  forgotten  save  in  a  few 
•tron^olds  of  the  ancient  Knickerbocker.  But  the  Dutch 
spirit  has  not  yet  died  out,  — enou^  of  it  is  still  remaining 
to  enable  New  York  to  imce  its  lineage  in  u  direct  line  to  its 
parent, — New  Amsterdam." 

As  we  continue  to  turn  these  enchaining  pages,  we  6ud  the 
true  story  of  Captain  Kidd  recited  for  the  first  time,  the  great 
negro  plot,  whose  atrocities  fiu:  outdid  those  of  the  Salem 
witchcraft,  rehearsed  with  judicial  impartiaUty,  the  em  of 
the  Revolution  set  before  ua  in  burning  words,  and  all  the 
events  of  the  life  of  the  great  city,  so  intertwined  with 
the  national  life,  ore  swiftly  and  strongly  told,  down  to 
the  times  of  the  cruel  draft  riots  and  the  robberies  of  the 
'ring,'  which  are  yet  unnoted  by  any  other  historian. 
Here  and  there  a  lively  uuecdoU^  brightens  the  text ;  a 
character  is  limned  in  black  and  white  so  shar[)ly  tliut  one 
sees  why  tlio  traits  of  the  old  Stuyvcsants,  Van  Ucns^claers, 
and  lla{>clyes,  bliould  stili  mark  their  descendants,  or  a  bit  of 
forcible  word-pjiinting  is  given,  as  in  the  sketch  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fur-trade  which  made  the  beginning  of  so  many 
colosstd  fortunes.  "This  opening  of  a  new  path  in  commerce 
wrought  a  i-cvolution  in  the  aims  and  lives  of  the  young  men 
of  the  city.  These  youths,  instead  of  remaining,  as  formerly, 
behind  their  fathers'  counters,  or  entering  the  beaten  track 
of  the  West  India  trade,  now  provided  themselves  with  a 
stock  of  guns  and  blankets,  and  set  out  with  a  trusty  8e^^'ant 
in  a  bark  ciinoe  to  cxploro  the  (lathless  wilderness.  Here 
they  roamed  for  months  in  the  primeval  forests,  forced  at 
©very  step  to  turn  aside  to  avoid  some  deadly  reptile  or  fierce 
beast  of  prey,  or  to  guard  against  the  wiles  of  an  iusi<liou!< 
foe,  ever  on  the  alert  to  entrap  them  in  some  snare,  and  to 
purchase  their  goods  at  the  exi>ense  of  tlieir  lives.  Forced 
to  de[)end  for  their  subsistence  on  the  quickness  of  their  eye 
and  the  soreness  of  their  aim,  to  journey  by  day  through 
thicket  and  mai-sh,  over  cataract  and  rapid,  to  sleep  at  night 
with  no  other  canopy  than  the  stars  and  sky,  and  to  be  con- 
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stantly  on  their  guard  against  the  unseen  danger  which  was 
larking  everywhere  about  them — this  forest  education  called 
forth  all  their  resources  of  courage  and  sagacity,  and  they 
came  from  the  trial  with  muscles  of  iron,  nerves  of  steel,  and 
a  head  and  eye  that  never  flinched  before  the  most  deadly 
peril.  No  fiction  of  romance  can  surpass  the  adventurous 
career  of  those  daring  travellers  who  thus  pursued  the  golden 
fleece  in  the  wilds  of  America ;  and  those  who  came  forth 
fix)m  this  school  of  danger  were  well  fitted  to  play  their  part 
in  the  approaching  tragedies  of  the  French  and  Indian  war 
and  the  drama  of  the  coming  Revolution." 

To  linger  a  moment  on  a  subject  where  there  is  still  so 
much  to  be  said,  perhaps  no  better  example  can  be  seen  of 
the  fiicile  gnice  of  the  author's  style  and  the  calm  and  well- 
balanced  power  of  presenting  a  case  than  in  the  following 
extract  from  this  work,  which  has  the  interest  of  a  romance 
and  the  value  of  an  encyclopedia  of  reference  :  "  The  truth  is 
that  Great  Britain  contemptuously  regarded  the  colonists  as 
rich  barbarians,  the  chief  end  of  whose  existence  was  to  fur- 
nish an  ample  revenue  to  the  mother-country.  Their  mtcrcsts 
were  wholly  disregarded  in  the  government  councils,  and  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  them  were  rigorous  in  the  extreme. 
The  English  parliament  claimed  the  right  of  regulating  the 
trade  of  the  colonies,  and,  under  cover  of  this  pretext,  levied 
heavy  duties  upon  imports,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying custom-house  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time  sedu- 
kmsly  suppressed  all  attempts  at  home  manufactures.  By  a 
series  of  navigation  acts,  the  colonists  were  forbidden  to  trade 
tith  any  foreign  country,  or  to  export  to  England  merchan- 
dise of  their  own  in  any  but  English  vessels.  The  country 
was  foil  of  iron,  but  not  an  axe  or  a  hammer  could  be  manu- 
fitttured  by  the  inhabitants  without  violating  the  law.  Beaver 
was  abundant,  but  to  limit  its  manufacture  no  hatter  was  per- 
aiitted  to  have  more  than  two  apprentices,  and  not  a  hat  could 
be  aotd  from  one  colony  to  another.  Of  the  wool  which  was 
dbcared  in  such  abundance  from  the  flocks,  not  a  yard  of 
doUi  could  be  manufactured  except  for  private  use,  nor  a 
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row,  and  sufiering,  and  loss,  but  because,  although  the  North 
shone  in  the  light  of  a  glorious  resolve,  and  the  South  con- 
tended for  principle,  the  struggle  was  still  one  between  broth- 
ers. The  newspapers  of  the  day  were  full  of  reviews  and 
notices,  eulogistic  and  otherwise,  according  to  the  party  repre- 
sented. The  book  revived  courage  and  rekindled  hope.  ''  It 
is  worth  a  whole  phalanx  in  the  cau;^  of  human  freedom," 
wrote  Charles  Sumner ;  and  Abraham  Lincoln  paused  in  the 
midst  of  his  mighty  work  to  send  her  a  letter  of  thanks  and 
lofty  cheer. 

The  publication  of  the  book  was  the  means  of  putting  Miss 
Booth  at  once  into  communication  with  the  author  and  his 
wife,  who  begged  her  to  visit  them  in  Switzerland ;  and  it 
subsequently  brought  about  a  corres}>ondence  with  most  of 
those  European  sympathizers  with  the  North  who  handled  a 
pen,  such  as  Augustin  Cochin,  Edouard  Laboulaye,  Henri 
Martin,  Edmond  de  Pressense,  Conte  du  Montalembert, 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  and  others,  —  men  of  all  shades  of 
religious  and  political  belief  at  home,  but  united  in  the  hatred 
.  of  slavery,  and  in  sympathy  for  the  cause  in  whose  success 
its  extinction  was  involved. 

These  <2:entlemen  vied  with  each  other  in  sendins:  her 
advance-sheets  of  their  books,  and  numerous  articles,  letters, 
and  pimphlets  to  meet  the  question  of  the  day,  which  she 
swiftly  tnmslatcd,  publishing  them  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  in  the  daily  journals,  and  through  the  avenues 
afforded  by  the  Union  League  Club.  In  return,  she  kept  these 
noble  Frenchmen  accurately  informed  of  the  progress  of  events, 
and  sent  them  such  publications  as  could  be  of  service. 

The  "  Uprising  of  a  Great  People  "  was  followed  rapidly  by 
Gsisparin's  "Americ^a  Before  Europe,"  by  Laboulaye's  "  Paris 
in  Americii,"  and  two  volumes  by  Augustin  Cochin,  *'  Results 
of  Emancipation  "  and  "  Results  of  Slavery."  Cochin's  work 
attracted  even  more  attention  than  Gasparin's  had  done.  She 
received  hundreds  of  appreciative  letters  from  the  leading 
Republican  statesman  —  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Senator  Doo- 
little,  Galusha  A.  Grow,  Dr.  Lieber,  Dr.  Bell,  the  president 
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of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  a  host  of  others,  among 
them  George  Sumner,  Cassius  M.  Claj,  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Speed,  Charles  Sumner  writing  her  that  Cochin's  work 
had  been  of  more  value  to  the  cause  ^  than  the  Numidian 
cavahry  to  Hannibal." 

It  will  easily  be  seen  from  this  brief  and  condensed  recital 
how  important  was  Miss  Booth's  share  in  the  great  national 
work,  a  share  in  firing  and  sustaining  the  public  heart  second 
only  to  that  of  Mrs.  Stowe's,  before  the  war,  when  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin**  went  through  the  land  like  the  Fiery  Cn)88 
that,  seared  in  fire  and  dipped  in  blood,  flashed  from  hand  to 
hand  for  the  rousing  of  the  clans.  "  As  I  went  over  some  of 
those  letters  last  night,"  she  wrote  once,  concerning  this 
"Sturm  and  Drang"  period  of  her  life,  "  it  was  like  opening 
the  grave  of  the  past.  My  present  life  seemed  thin  and 
frivolous  compared  with  those  glowing  hours  so  full  of  earn- 
est work,  in  which  the  fate  of  a  nation  was  involved ;  and  I 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

In  the  meantime  she  pursued  her  translations  as  before, 
adding  to  her  list  Laboulaye's  "  Fairy  Tales,"  and  Jean 
Mace's  "  Fairy  Book,"  and  several  of  the  religious  works  of 
the  Count  and  Countess  do  Gasparin,  *' Happiness"  by  the 
former,  and  ^  Camille,"  "  Vesper,"  and  '^  Human  Son'ows  "  by 
the  latter.  Her  translations  in  all  number  nearly  forty  vol- 
umes. She  had  thought  of  adding  to  this  number,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  an  abridgment  of  Madame 
Sand's  voluminous  '^  Histoire  de  ma  Fic,"  and,  with  her 
customary  delicacy,  not  liking  to  undertake  a  task  of  that 
nature  without  permission,  she  wrote  the  author,  giving  her 
proposed  plan,  and  receiving  the  following  reply  :  — 

^Madame, — J'ai  6t&  ahsente  de  chez  moi,  et  je  recois  vos  deur 
lettres  k  la  fois.  Votre  mani^re  k  dire  et  de  penser,  et  la  d^lica- 
te»e  de  vos  scrupules,  me  donnent  une  confiance  enti^re  dans 
▼otre  discemement  et  dans  voire  conscience.  Je  vous  autorise 
done  i  faire  les  coupnres  que  vous  jugiez  n^cessaires,  et  vous  prie 
it  mt  eroire  toute  k  vous,  Geobge  Sand. 

HohiDt,  f2  Mai,  'CS, 
Fto  k  ChAtre,  Indre. 
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Circunisliinces,  however,  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
work. 

Hor  pleasant  correspondence  with  people  of  interest  still 
continnod,  and,  among  others,  with  Mr.  Sumner,  passiiges 
from  which  I  hiive  lagged,  and  with  difficulty  obtained  per- 
mission to  transcribe  for  the  sake  of  tiicir  vnlue  to  those  who 
love  his  nainc. 

"  I  cannot  express  to  you  nil  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  your 
kindness  to  the  memory  of  my  late  brother.  His  death  was  a 
release  to  him,  but  it  has  been  a  trial  to  us.  It  leaves  me  more 
than  ever  alone."  Afterwards,  acknowledging  a  message,  he 
says,  "  I  am  touched  and  gratified  by  those  lieimtiful  words 
of  Madame  dc  Gasparin.  When  you  write  to  her,  be  good 
enough  to  let  her  know  how  constantly  my  brother  cherished 
the  recollection  of  his  visit  to  her  family,  and  that  he  often 
went  over  its  incidents.  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  know- 
ing personally  any  of  this  remarkable  family,  bnt  I  am  familiitr 
with  theirhistory  and  wilh  tlicir  laliors.    Madame  de  Gasparin 
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in  assuming  the  management  of  ^  Harper's  Bazar,"  a  weekly 
journal  devoted  to  the  pleasure  and  improvement  of  the 
domestic  ciix^le.  She  had  long  been  in  pleasant  relations 
with  the  Messrs.  Harper,  the  four  brothers  who  founded  the 
great  house  which  bears  their  name,  and  who  conducted 
its  business  to  such  splendid  results ;  and  when  they  resolved 
apon  issuing  a  family  newspaper  of  this  description  they 
immediately  asked  her  to  take  its  editorial  control. 

Diffident  concerning  her  abilities  in  this  untried  direc- 
tion, she  accepted  with  hesitation.  But  the  correctness  of 
their  judgment  was  soon  displayed ;  for  under  her  editorial 
management  it  proved  the  swiftest  journalistic  success  on 
record,  numbering  its  subscribers  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
and  while  other  papers  take  a  loss  for  granted  in  the  begin- 
ning,  putting  itself  upon  a  paying  basis  at  the  outset.  While 
she  has  assistants  in  every  department,  among  their  names 
those  of  some  most  distinguished  in  our  literature,  she  is  her- 
self the  inspiration  of  the  whole  corps,  and  under  the  advice 
and  suggestion  of  its  proprietors  she  has  held  it  on  an  even 
course,  whatever  winds  of  doctrine  blew  outside.  There  is 
scarcely  a  poet,  or  a  story-writer,  or  novelist  of  any  rank  in 
America  or  England  who  is  not  a  contrii)utor  to  its  pages, 
and  its  puritjs  its  self-i'espect,  its  high  standard,  and  its  lite- 
rary excellence,  are  unrivalled  among  periodical  publications. 
The  influence  of  such  a  paper  within  American  homes  is 
something  hardly  to  be  computed.  It  has  always  been  on 
the  side  of  good  and  sweet  things ;  it  has  made  the  right 
seem  the  best  and  pleasantest ;  it  has  taught  while  it  has 
amused ;  it  has  had  the  happiness,  well-being,  and  virtue  of 
women  and  the  family  for  its  first  consideration,  and  it  has 
created  a  wholesome  atmosphere  wherever  it  is  constiintly 
read.  Throuorh  its  columns  its  editor  has  made  her  hand  felt 
in  countless  families  for  nearly  sixteen  years,  and  has  helped 
to  shape  the  domestic  ends  of  a  generation  to  peace  and 
righteousness. 

Perhaps  Miss  Booth  could  not  have  accomplished  so  much 
if  she  had  been  hampered,  as  many  women  are,  by  conditions 
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demanding  exertion  in  other  than  her  chosen  path,  and  with- 
out the  comfort  about  her  of  a  perfect  home.  She  lives 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Central 
Park,  in  a  house  which  she  owns,  with  her  sister  by  adopt* 
ion,  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Wright,  between  whom  and  herself  tliere 
exists  one  of  those  lifelong  and  tender  affections  which  are 
too  intimate  and  delicate  for  public  mention,  but  which  are 
among  the  friendships  of  history,  —  a  friendship  that  was 
begun  in  childhood  and  that  cannot  cease  in  death.  To  Mrs. 
Wright,  more  than  to  any  other  woman  I  have  known,  do 
Wordsworth's  lines  apply :  — 

**  A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet. 

..... 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command." 

Their  house  is  one  particularly  adapted  to  entertaining, 
with  its  light  and  lovely  parlors  and  connecting  rooms ;  there 
are  always  guests  within  its  hospitable  walls,  and  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  in  this  country  as  a  salon^  it  is  to  be  found  here, 
where  every  Saturday  night  may  be  met  an  assemblage  of  the 
l>eauty  and  wit  and  wisdom,  resident  or  transient,  in  the  city  — 
authors  of  note,  great  singers,  players,  musicians,  statesmen, 
travellers,  publishers,  journalists,  and  pretty  women,  making 
the  time  fly  on  wings  of  enchantment.  A  few  years  ago 
these  friends  of  the  house  took  the  occasion  of  a  birthday  to 
present  Miss  Booth  with  a  magnificent  album  full  of  portraits 
and  autographs  of  great  value. 

Miss  Booth  is  a  person  who  has  been  singularly  blest 
with  steadfast  friends ;  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  benig- 
nancy  of  her  habitual  expression  to  see  the  reason  why. 
She  forgets  herself  in  serving  others,  and  is  happy  in  their 
happiness.  Exquisitely  sensitive  herself,  sympathetic  and 
delicate,  she  is  further  characterized  by  a  lofty  nobility  and 
honor.     Many-sided  ns  a  faceted  jewel,  to  the  man  of  busi- 
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ness  she  is  merely  a  woman  of  business ;  but  to  the  poet  she 
b  full  of  answering  vjl)rations.  She  values  beauty  in  every 
form,  betraying  the  fact  in  a  deep  and  intelligent  love  of 
nature,  in  a  passion  for  flowers,  gems,  and  perfumes,  and  in 
an  intense  delight  and  thorough  knowledge  of  music.  Warm 
in  her  affections,  quick  in  her  feelings,  cool  in  her  judg- 
ments, untiring  in  her  energies,  imperious  in  her  will,  and 
almost  timid  in  her  self-distrust  in  spite  of  her  achievement, 
her  character  is  a  singular  combination  of  the  strength  on 
which  you  can  rely,  and  the  tenderness  you  would  protect, 
while  there  is  a  certain  bounteousness  of  nature  about  her, 
like  the  overflowing  sweetness  and  spice  of  a  full-blown  rose. 
All  these  qualities  are  held  within  bounds  by  a  shy  and  suf- 
fering modesty  that  will  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  read 
these  words ! 

In  person  Miss  Booth  is  majestic  and  commanding,  being 
taller  and  larger  than  women  usually  are.  Her  dress  is  sim- 
ple to  plainness  when  about  her  business,  but  rich  and  becom- 
ing otherwhere,  for  she  has  the  weakness  of  other  women 
about  rare  old  lace,  and  cashmeres  that  are  dra\vn  through  a 
bracelet.  Her  hands  are  as  perfect  as  sculpture,  and  sparkle 
with  quaint  and  costly  rings ;  and  her  skin  of  infantile  deli- 
cacy and  rose-leaf  color,  her  dimples,  her  straight,  short  nose, 
her  soft  brown  eyes,  and  her  prematurely  silvered  hair,  worn 
n)IIed  over  cushions,  give  her  a  striking  appearance  that 
Approaches  beauty. 

Bat  there  is  a  beauty  of  the  soul  more  precious  than  any 
other;  it  shines  in  the  purity  of  the  countenance,  in  the  quiet 
independence  of  movement,  in  the  sincerity  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  utterance,  in  the  care  and  concern  for  others, 
tod  in  the  glance  that  seeks  their  sympathy ;  and  this  beauty 
is  still  more  pre-eminently  hers.  Strong  for  troublous  times 
ind  sweet  for  gentle  ones,  she  is  one  woman  in  a  myriad,  and 
the  world  is  better  because  she  has  lived  in  it. 
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Eftrir  Home  of  the  Blackwell  Slitera— "Utile  Sh;"  — Her  Indomitable 
Plack Rod  Wonderful  Physique— A  Fme  Showing  Her  Strength  —  Death 
of  Her  Father— Struigle  of  the  Family  with  Hltfortune  and  PoTetty  — 
EllHbeth  B^lns  the  Studj  of  Medicine  —  Uow  She  Acquired  Her  Profee- 
■ional  Education  — Surmounting  Qreat  Difficulties  — Some  of  nerEsperl- 
encei  aa  a  Medical  Student  — Graduate*  with  HlghBonor— First  Medical 
Diploma  Ever  Qranled  to  a  Woman  —  A  Proud  Motnent  in  Her  Life— 
Her  Sister,  Emily  Bleckwell  —  Her  College  Life —Battling  Against  Oppo- 
sition -  Final  Success  —  Her  Studies  Abroad  —  The  Two  Sisters  establish 
Themselves  In  Practice  In  New  York —Pounding  the  Women's  Hosidtal 
and  College  — Recognition  and  Success  at  Last 

,^  ARDINAL  MAZARIX  said  to  Don  Luis  de  Haro, 
lit  the  time  of  the  Pence  of  the  Pyrenees : 
I  "  How  lucky  you  are,  in  Spain  I  There,  nomen 
i  are  sntisfied  with  being  coquettish  or  devout; 
:  tliey  o>>ey  tlieir  lover  or  their  confessor,  and 
interfere  with  nothing  else."  His  eminence 
held,  in  common  with  the  public  opinion  of  his 
time,  that  the  political  and  social  troubles  of  less 
wGll-regulated  countries  proceeded  from  the  failure 
of  the  meddlesome  sex  to  mind  its  own  business. 
But  as  women  came  more  frequently  to  lie  heard  upon  the 
subject,  it  appeared  that  a  respectable  minority  disagreed 
with  the  majority  us  to  the  nutui^  and  limits  of  that  business. 
Presently  a  clear-e^'ed  woman  wrote :  "  History  jeers  nt 
the  attempts  of  physiologists  to  bind  great  original  laws  by 
the  forms  which  flow  from  them.  They  make  a  rule :  they 
say,  from  observation,  what  can  and  cannot  be.  In  vain  I 
Nature  provides  exceptions  to  every  rule.  She  sends  women 
to  battle,  and  sets  Hercules  spinning;  she  enables  women  to 
bear  immense  burdens,  coldt  and  frost ;  she  emiblee  the  maOt 
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who  feels  maternal  love,  to  nourish  his  infant  like  a  mother. 
.  .  .  Presently  she  will  make  a  female  Newton,  and  a  male 
siren.  .  .  .  But  if  you  ask  me.  what  offices  they  may  fill,  I 
reply  —  any.  I  do  not  care  what  case  you  put ;  let  them  be 
sea-captains,  if  you  will.  I  do  not  doubt  there  are  women 
well-fitted  for  such  an  office,  and  if  so,  I  should  be  as  glad 
to  see  them  in  it  as  to  welcome  the  Maid  of  Saragossa,  or 
the  Maid  of  Missolonghi,  or  the  Suliote  heroine,  or  Countess 
Colonel  Emily  Plater." 

The  female  Newton  is  yet  to  come,  but  in  the  very  year 
that  saw  the  publication  of  Margaret  Fuller's  brave  plea  for 
her  sex,  a  young  woman  in  the  West,  alone,  unaided,  and 
poor,  began  those  studies  which  have  made  her  name  eminent 
in  medical  scienc^,  and  freed  a  new  domain  of  labor  to  the 
occupation  of  women.  That  America,  however  grudgingly, 
afforded  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  and,  afterward,  her  sister, 
Emily,  that  opportunity  for  professional  instruction  and  prac- 
tice which  their  native  England  withheld,  constitutes  her 
claim  to  reckon  them  among  her  noble  women. 

Their  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Blackwell,  a  rich  sugar-refiner  of 
Bristol,  was  a  man  of  singular  high-mindedness,  catholicity, 
energy,  honesty,  and  benevolence.  Their  home  offered  a 
fruitful  soil  for  virtues  to  take  root  in,  which  throve  the  better, 
as  it  seemed,  for  the  overrunning  tangle  of  innocent  wild- 
oats  that  grew  up  with  them.  Winters  were  given  to  hard 
work  in  the  school-room,  summers  to  equally  hard  play  at 
the  seaside.  Long  walks  in  all  weathers  kept  heads  clear 
and  complexions  bright.  The  wise  mother  was  not  frightened 
at  the  name  of  tom-boy,  nor  disturbed  by  the  cheerful  din  of 
the  host  of  children  who  "  rampaged "  through  the  passages 
between  lesson-hours.  Birthdays,  which  seemed  to  have  a 
jovial  trick  of  recurring  oftener  than  in  other  families  of  like 
spaciousness,  were  celebrated  with  a  frenzy  of  affectionate 
seal.  Holidays  brought  **  sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides, 
and  faugbter  holding  both  his  sides." 

The  sunshine  and  fresh  air  of  this  hearty,  sensible,  hilarious 
household  developed  a  sturdy  growth  of  juvenile  character. 
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Elizabeth,  the  third  daughter,  was  a  tiny  creature,  fair,  with 
blonde  hair,  beautiful  hands,  and  a  voice  of  extraordinary 
sweetness.  As  a  child,  she  was  so  unusually  reserved  and 
silent  that  her  father,  to  whom  she  was  devoted,  nicknamed 
her  **  Little  Shy."  But  this  singularly  delicate  and  shrinking 
exterior  hid  a  tenacity  of  purpose  and  muscular  strength 
utmost  incredible. 

An  elder  sister  relates  that  before  the  little  maid  was  five 
years  old,  her  father  was  once  obliged  to  go  to  Dublin  on 
business.  This  necessity  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  frolic 
for  the  children,  who  went  in  force  to  the  Hot  wells  to  see  him 
off.  £lizal>eth,  bent  on  being  useful,  persisted  in  holding  his 
heavy  portmanteau  in  her  lap  all  the  way  to  the  anchorage. 
As  the  steamer  swung  off  and  moved  slowly  down  the  river, 
the  children  ran  along  the  bank,  shouting  their  good-bys. 
But  when  the  rest  were  ready  to  turn  homeward,  **  Little  Shy  ** 
only  quickened  her  pace.  She  had  made  up  her  small  mind 
that  since  she  was  forbidden  to  accompany  her  father,  as  she 
had  entreat-ed,  she  would  make  the  journey  on  foot,  and  rejoin 
him  in  Ireland  1  Coaxing  and  remonstrance  were  vain.  The 
tiny  pilgrim,  bound  on  her  filial  errand,  had  already  the  con- 
stancy of  a  devotee.  At  last  it  was  made  plain  to  her  that 
her  father  had  taken  the  ship  because  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  Ireland  by  land,  and  that  should  she  walk  to  Holy- 
head she  must  there  be  turned  back  by  the  Channel.  Even 
her  indomitable  little  spirit  saw  the  futility  of  contending  with 
the  natural  divisions  of  the  earth,  however  arbitraiy  and 
senseless  they  might  appear  to  her,  and  she  turned  home- 
ward with  injured  and  resentful  countenance,  too  indignant 
with  Circumstance  to  utter  a  word. 

In  earliest  girlhood  she  read  Foster's  ^ Essay  on  Decision 
of  Characier^^  which  became  an  inspiration  to  her.  All  her 
ideals  were  heroic,  —  Elizabeth,  the  huntress  Diana,  the 
Valkyries,  with  their  lofty  self-dependence  and  undaunted 
courage,  Boadicea,  Lady  Russell,  Madame  Roland.  She 
herself  had  the  perfect  physique  of  the  mythical  maids  of 
Valhalla.     Her  muscles  were  corded  steel,  her  delicate  hands 
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hud  a  grip  of  iron.  She  would  pick  up  the  other  children 
and  carry  them  about  the  house,  till,  tired  out  with  laughter 
and  straggling,  they  consented  to  her  terms  of  release. 
While  still  in  the  school-room  her  feats  of  strength  were 
astonishing. 

It  is  related  of  her  that  she  once  used  the  argumenttim  ad 
hominem  in  a  peculiarly  convincing  way.  Some  intimate 
friends  having  called  one  evening  at  her  father's  house,  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  feeble  muscular  develojv 
ment  of  women.  A  certain  gentleman  maintained  that  the 
weakest  man,  putting  forth  his  full  strength,  could  overcome 
the  strongest  woman. 

"  But  tJiat  must  be  a  mistake,**  declared  her  brother,  "  for 
when  Elizabeth  chooses  she  is  more  than  a  match  for  the 
best  of  us  at  wrestling  or  at  lifting,  and  carries  us  about  as 
8he  likes." 

•*She  could  not  lift  me/  No  woman  living  could  lift  me  ! " 
exclaimed  the  champion  of  his  sex.  '^Try  it,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth," he  continued,  settling  himself  for  resistance  ;  "  do  your 
utmost !  I  defy  you  to  move  me  out  of  this  chair." 

Deliberately  the  new  Brunhilda  approached,  deliberately 
lifted  the  scoflTer,  deliberately  settled  him  on  her  left  arm, 
and  holding  him  firmly  with  the  other,  despite  his  desperate 
struggles  to  escape,  bore  him  three  times  round  the  room, 
with  the  slow  stateliness  of  a  triumphal  march. 

Commercial  disorders  following  on  the  political  crisis  of 
1830-31  crippled  the  prosperous  house  of  Blackwell,  whose 
licad  resolved  to  emigrate  with  his  family  to  the  United 
States,  where  the  sugar  business  was  then  lucrative.  In 
August,  1832,  the  new  settlers  landed  in  New  York.  A 
sugar-refinery  was  soon  established,  which  was  immediately 
prosperous.  But  the  financial  ruin  of  1837  spared  no  in- 
dnstry.  Though  avoiding  personal  bankruptcy,  Mr.  Black- 
well  found  his  fortune  again  swept  away  by  the  failure  of 
weaker  houses.  But  he  was  a  man  incapable  of  defeat. 
Even  then  he  saw  the  great  opportunities  which  the  widening 
West  offered,   and  in   1838   removed   with  his   family  to 
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CiQcinnati.  The  Bummer  proved  hot  nod  peatilentul.  Hia 
health,  Hlreody  impaired  by  anxiety  and  the  severe  stnio  of 
the  American  climate,  gave  way  under  the  change  from  sea 
air  to  the  humid  heats  of  a  Western  river-town.  While 
working  uith  characteristic  energy  to  establish  a  new  sugars 
refinery,  he  was  smitten  by  fover,  and  died,  after  a  brief 
illness,  lit  the  early  age  of  forty-five. 

Jn  a  strange  city  the  family  now  found  themselves  pentii- 
less  and  unknown.  The  wreck  of  their  fortune  hud  been  in- 
vested in  the  new  business.  Debts  due  the  estate  were 
disregarded.  An  agent  in  New  York  sold  the  valuable  house- 
bold  fui*niture  which  bad  been  left  in  his  cbor^,  and  kept  the 
proceeds.  Rent  was  owing  on  the  house  they  occupied  and 
on  the  business  premises.  Protested  notes  were  to  bo  paid. 
Doctors'  and  undertiikei's'  bills  demnnded  settlement,  two 
more  deaths  having  oci.'uiTed  in  tlie  iimiily  during  that  terrible 
autumn.  Every  day  brought  its  tale  of  ex]>enscs,  however 
naiTOwly  the  schedule  of  necessities  >vu3  miide  up.  But  the 
scrupulous  honesty  of  the  father  was  a  ehurueteristic  of  the 
rest.  Xo  one  (Ireniiied  of  evading  one  just  claim  u[>on  his 
name,  and  in  tlie  end  every  penny  of  indebtedness  was  paid. 

The  three  elder  daughters,  of  whom  Dr.  Elizabeth,  just 
seventeen  years  old,  was  the  third,  at  once  assumed  the  sup- 
l>ort  of  the  younger  children  and  their  mother.  With  ready 
self-denial  the  two  iKiys,  next  in  age,  left  their  studies  to 
take  clerkshijjs.  Four  little  ones,  of  whom  Dr.  Emily 
was  the  eldest,  were  still  in  the  nursery.  But  one  way  of 
Support  offered  itself  to  these  needy  gentlewomen,  and  the 
Misses  Bluckwell  opened  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladies. 
They  were  thoroughly  and  libcnilly  educated.  They  were 
full  of  the  family  courage  and  energy.  Respect  for  their 
abilities  and  interest  in  their  misfortunes  soon  filled  the 
school. 

The  assurance  that  the  family  could  bo  kept  together,  and 
the  younger  children  educated,  was  worth  almost  any  cost  to 
these  devoted  sisters.  But  the  old  household  ways  had  been 
those  of  comfortable  ease  and  rait)  good-fellowship.     The  toil. 
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confinement,  and  incessant  responsibility  of  a  boarding-school ; 
the  inevitable  formality  and  rigidity  of  the  daily  routine ; 
more  than  all,  the  irksome  need  of  a  thrift  approaching  parsi- 
mony, weighed  heavily  on  young  shoulders  hitherto  exempt 
from  burdens.  Pay  was  small,  compared  with  the  endless 
labor  and  self-denial  of  the  work.  The  fact  that  they  were 
shut  in  to  this  one  weary  way  of  bread-winning  was,  in  itself, 
harassing.  A  sort  of  gentle  Jacobin  club  grew  up  among 
them,  whose  entire  membership  they  constituted,  and  at 
whose  irregular  meetings,  in  the  insecure  privacy  of  their  bed- 
rooms, they  arraigned  society  for  its  unfairness  to  their  sex. 
Had  they  been  men,  or,  being  women,  had  they  received  a 
thorough  business  and  professional  training,  they  saw  how 
much  easier  and  more  honorable  their  struggle  for  existence 
would  have  been.  Each  year  deepened  their  conviction  that 
an  enlargement  of  woman^s  opportunities  was  the  necessary 
condition  of  a  higher  social  well-being.  But  hard  necessity 
kept  them  to  their  familiar  treadmill.  By  night  they  might 
plan  new  achievements  and  rewards  for  their  sex.  By  day 
they  roust  conjugate  French  verbs,  listen  to  blundering 
scales,  or  vainly  strive  to  impose  habits  of  conscientious 
8tudy  on  the  spoiled  young  tyrants  of  the  class-room. 

Six  years  of  this  patient  grind  placed  the  younger  children 
in  self-supporting  positions,  and  the  school  was  given  up. 
Already  Elizabeth  had  resolved  to  devote  her  future  to  the 
science  of  medicine.  Shrinking  with  the  strong  instinct  of 
perfect  health  from  all  contact  with  disease,  loathing  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sick-room,  and  naturally  intolerant  of  the 
moral  weakness  of  invalidism,  she  yet  believed  women  to  be 
specially  fitted  by  nature  for  the  medical  profession.  Of  the 
many  fields  of  honorable  labor  then  closed  against  them  it 
seemed  to  her  that  this  might  most  easily  be  won.  And  she 
saw  clearly  that  if  prejudice  could  be  made  to  yield  a  single 
outpost,  the  taking  of  the  citadel  was  but  a  question  of  time. 
Examples  were  not  wanting  of  women  who  had  enriched 
medical  science.  She  remembered  Marie  Catherine  Bih^ron, 
the  Paris  apothecary's  little  daughter,  who,  working  eagerly 
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over  dead  bodies,  by  night,  in  her  attic  chamber,  perfected 
the  common  manikin,  and  was  the  first  to  unfold,  by  the  aid 
of  prepared  wax,  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  human  frame. 
She  remembered  Elizabeth  Nihell,  contending  with  calm  good 
sense  and  steady  judgment  against  the  obstetrical  quackeries 
of  the  fashionable  London  doctors  of  the  last  age.  She  re- 
membered that  noble  Elizabeth  Blackwell  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Scotch  and  sturdy,  who,  studying  midwifery  to  sup* 
port  her  sick  husband,  himself  a  physician  of  repute,  found 
her  means  of  livelihood  taken  away  by  the  trades'-union  of 
the  faculty,  and  turned  to  the  preparation  of  the  first  medical 
botany.  She  remembered  the  nurses  and  healers  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  fitness  of 
women  for  the  profession  of  her  choice.  The  ver}'  need  of 
conquering  her  personal  dislike  of  the  task  she  hod  set  herself 
whetted  her  courage.  But  that  task  was  herculean,  and  the 
money  i*equired  was  yet  to  be  earned. 

In  1844  she  took  charge  of  a  large  country  school  in  Ken- 
tucky, hoai*ding  every  penny  of  pay  for  professional  uses,  and 
every  moment  of  leisure  for  professional  studies.  The  next 
year  a  higher  salary  was  offered  her  as  music  teacher  in  a 
fashionable  boarding-school  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
There,  while  working  hard  at  medicine,  she  began  the  study 
of  Latin,  being  already  a  good  French  and  German  scholar. 
There,  too,  it  was  her  good  fortune  to  meet  the  distinguished 
Doctor  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  who  took  a  generous  interest 
in  her  plans,  admitted  her  among  bis  office  students,  and  gave 
her  invaluable  help  and  encoumgement. 

In  May,  1847,  after  three  years  of  indefatigable  prepara- 
tion, she  sought  admission  to  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
School.  The  physicians  in  charge,  without  exception,  re- 
jected her,  professing  to  be  shocked  at  the  indelicacy  of  her 
application.  College  and  hospital  were  closed  against  her, 
and  she  was  forced  to  take  private  courses  of  anatomy  and 
dissection  with  one  physician,  and  of  midwifery  with  another. 
But  however  able  the  teacher  or  zealous  the  pupil,  no  private 
certificate  of  capacity  could  equal  the  guarantee  of  a  diploma. 
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And  Miss  Blackwell  was  not  more  anxious  to  obtain  a 
thorough  training  for  herself  than  to  make  straight  the  path 
for  other  women  who  should  follow  her.  Besides,  there 
already  flourished  a  guild  of  ignorant  or  half- educated  female 
doctors,  whose  code  was  immoral,  and  whose  practice  was  em- 
pirical. It  was  plain  that  only  qualified  women,  bearing  the 
diploma  of  a  reputable  college,  could  bar  out  these  pretenders 
from  practice,  or  hinder  their  misuse  of  the  professional  name. 

The  young  student's  next  step  was  to  obtain  a  list  of  all  the 
medical  schools  of  the  country,  and  send  her  dignified  appli- 
cation to  each  in  tuni.  Twelve  of  these  institutions  promptly 
rejected  her,  most  of  them  rebuking  either  her  immodest 
desire  to  understand  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  or  her  pre- 
sumptuous invasion  of  those  high  intellectual  regions  habitable 
only  by  man.  Only  the  faculties  of  the  college  at  Geneva, 
New  York,  and  of  that  at  Castleton,  Vermont,  courteously 
consented  to  consider  her  application.  At  Geneva,  the  ques- 
tion of  her  admission  was  referred  to  the  students  themselves, 
These  young  men,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  unanimously 
decided  in  her  favor,  and  voluntarily  pledged  themselves 
*^  individually  and  collectively,"  that,  should  she  enter  the 
college,  **  no  word  or  act  of  theirs  should  ever  cause  her  to 
regret  the  step." 

In  November,  1847,  she  was  entered  on  the  college  register 
as  **No.  417,**  and  saw  herself  at  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
In  a  brief  monograph  published  twenty-five  years  ago,  to 
which  this  sketch  is  much  indebted.  Miss  Anna  Blackwell 
gays :  "  Awai'e  that  the  possibility  of  her  going  through  the 
course  depended  on  her  being  able,  by  her  unmoved  depoil- 
ment,  to  cause  her  presence  there  to  be  regarded  by  those 
around  her,  not  as  that  of  a  woman  among  men,  but  of  one 
student  among  five  hundred,  confronted  only  with  the  truth 
and  dignity  of  natural  law,  she  restricted  herself  for  some  thne 
after  her  entrance  into  the  college  to  a  diet  so  rigid  as  almost 
to  trench  upon  starvation,  in  order  that  no  involuntary  change 
of  color  might  betray  the  feeling  of  embarrassment  occa- 
sionally created  by  the  necessary  plain-speaking  of  scientific 
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nnal3'8i8.  How  far  the  attainment  of  a  8eIf-<;oinniand  which 
rendered  her  countenance  as  impassible  as  that  of  a  statue 
can  l)e  attributed  to  the  effect  of  such  a  diet  may  be  doubtful ; 
but  her  adoption  of  such  an  expedient  is  too  characteristic  to 
be  omitted  hci'c. 

^  From  her  admission  into  the  college  until  she  left  it  she 
also  made  it  :m  invariable  rule  to  pass  in  and  out  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  students ;  going  stmight  to  her  seat, 
an<]  never  looking  in  any  other  direction  than  to  the  professor 
and  on  her  note-book.  How  necessary  was  this  circumspection 
may  he  inferred  from  something  which  occurred  in  the  lecture- 
room  a  short  time  after  her  admission.  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  happened  to  l)e  a  very  trying  one ;  and  while  the 
lecturer  was  proceeding  with  his  demonstration,  a  folded 
pajicr,  evidently  a  note,  was  thrown  down  by  some  one  in 
one  of  the  upper  tiers  l)ehind  her,  and  fell  upon  her  arm, 
where  it  lay,  conspicuously  white,  upon  the  sleeve  of  her 
1)lack  dress.  She  felt,  instinctively,  that  this  note  contained 
some  gross  impertinence,  that  every  eye  in  the  building  was 
upon  her ;  and  that,  if  she  meant  to  reniain  in  the  college,  she 
must  repel  the  insult,  then  and  there,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preclude  the  occurrence  of  any  similar  act.  Without  mov- 
ing or  niisin<r  her  eves  from  her  note-l)ook,  she  continued  to 
write,  as  thouirh  she  luid  not  perceived  the  paper;  and  when 
she  had  finished  her  notes  she  slowlv  lifted  the  arm  on  which 
it  lay,  until  she  had  brought  it  clearly  within  view  of  every 
one  in  the  building,  and  then,  with  the  slightest  possible  turn 
of  the  wrist,  she  caused  the  oftensive  missile  to  drop  upon 
the  floor.  Her  action,  at  once  a  protest  and  an  appeal,  was 
perfectly  understood  by  the  students ;  and  in  an  instant  the 
amphitheatre  rang  with  their  energetic  applause,  mingled 
with  hisses  directed  against  her  cowardly  assailant.  Through- 
out this  scene  she  kept  her  eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  her 
note-book ;  taking  no  more  apparent  notice  of  this  welcome 
demonstnition  than  she  had  done  of  the  unwelcome  aggression 
which  had  called  it  forth.  But  her  position  in  the  college  was 
made  from  that  moment,  and  not  the  slightest  annoyance  of 
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any  kind  was  ever  again  attempted  throughout  her  stay.  On 
the  eontmry,  a  sincere  regard,  at  once  kindly  and  respectful, 
was  thenceforward  evinced  toward  her  by  her/ellow-students ; 
and  though,  for  obvious  reasons,  she  still  continued  to  hold 
herself  aloof  from  social  intercourse  with  them,  yet,  when- 
ever the  opportunity  of  so  doing  presented  itself,  in  the 
course  of  their  common  studies,  they  always  showed  them- 
selves ready  and  anxious  to  render  her  any  good  offices  in 
their  power,  and  some  of  them  are  of  her  truest  friends  at 
this  day.*' 

By  degrees  the  embarrassment  of  her  position  was  for- 
gotten in  her  devotion  to  her  work.  The  wonderful  and 
lieautiful  mechanism  of  the  human  body  filled  her  with  a 
reverence  which  cast  out  self-consciousness.  But  the  pain 
she  had  already  endured  convinced  her  of  the  imperative  need 
of  a  separate  medical  school  for  women. 

Never  was  Little  Pcddlington  more  distracted  by  a  question 
of  social  etiquette  than  Geneva  by  the  coming  of  the  "  lady 
student."  Boarding-house  keepers  were  warned  that  their 
loil^ers  would  leave  them  if  asked  to  sit  at  t^ible  with  so 
doubtful  a  character.  Boys  followed  her  about  the  streets, 
with  audible  and  unflattering  comments  on  her  pei*sonal 
appearance  and  supposed  intentions.  Well-dressed  men  and 
women  felt  at  liberty  to  stop  on  the  sidewalk  and  stare  openly 
at  the  prodigy.  But  the  dignity  of  the  quiet  little  figure, 
dressed  always  in  black,  and  intent  upon  its  own  business, 
soon  conquered  civility.  And  when  it  was  known  that  the 
professors'  wives  had  called  upon  her,  the  boarding-houses 
capitulated. 

An  incredible  self-denial  and  industry  marked  Miss  Black- 
well's  college  course.  Even  the  hot  summer  vacation  was 
spent  in  study  and  active  practice  in  one  of  the  outlying 
hospitals  of  Philadelphia.  Like  all  finely-organized  women, 
she  had  an  intense  liking  for  flowers,  odors,  beautiful 
surroundings,  and  dainty  apparel.  But  she  contented  herself 
with  a  cheap  room,  plain  garments,  and  the  rarest  necessaries. 
Years  afterwards  she  used  to  smile  at  the  recollection  of  the 
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struggle  it  cost  her  to  deny  herBelfa  teu-cent  bottle  of  cologne. 
She  remembered  its  exact  place  on  the  chemist's  shelf,  and 
the  pang  she  folt  in  leaving  it  there. 

The  price  of  her  graduution  gown  seriously  encroached  on 
the  little  boiird  so  carefully  kept  for  future  study.  But  its 
always,  she  fiiced  the  inevitable  uith  serenity.  In  a  letter 
written  at  that  time  she  says :  "  I  am  working  hard  for  the 
parchment  which  I  suppose  will  come  in  good  time ;  but  I 
have  still  an  immense  amount  of  dry  reading  to  get  through 
with  and  to  beat  into  my  memory.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
have  a  dress  made  for  the  graduation  ceremony,  and  mean 
while  it  lies  quietly  in  my  trunk  biding  its  time.  It  is  a  rich 
block  silk,  with  a  cape,  trimmed  with  black  silk  fringe, 
and  some  narrow  white  lace  round  the  neck  and  cuffs.  I 
could  not  avoid  the  expense,  though  a  grievous  one  for  a  poor 
student;  for  the  affair  will  take  place  in  a  crowded  church. 
I  shall  have  to  mount  to  a  platform  on  which  sits  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University,  in  gown  and  triangular  hat,  surrounded 
by  rows  of  reverend  professors ;  and  of  coui-se  I  can  neither 
disgrace  womankind,  the  college,  nor  the  Blackwells  by 
presenting  myself  in  a  shablty  gown." 

On  a  bright  Jiiiiuory  day  of  1849  the  largest  church  in 
Geneva  was  packed  with  spectators  eager  to  see  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  first  medical  diploma  ever  gnmted  to  a  woman. 
Whatever  nianel  thoy  may  have  expected,  the  reality  was 
simple  enough.  A  slender,  blnck-robed  girl  ascended  the 
steps,  with  a  group  of  her  brother  students,  and  standing 
undismaye<l,  the  focus  of  a  thousand  eyes,  received  from 
the  venenible  president  of  the  college  the  blue-ribboned 
parchment  which  converted  "No".  417"  into  Doctor  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell.  A  door  hitherto  dosed  against  women 
stood  open.  A  whole  world  of  fresh  interests  and  aspir- 
ations invited  them  to  possess  it.  The  old  order  had 
changed,  giving  place  to  new.  And  never  was  revolution 
ao  quietly  accomplished. 

When  it  came  to  Dr.  Elizabeth's  turn  to  return  thanks,  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  which  the  utter  stillness  made  audible  in 
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the  TCmotest  corner,  ''I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
sanction  given  to  my  studies  by  the  institution  of  which  you 
are  the  head.  With  the  help  of  the  Most  High,  it  shall  be 
the  endeavor  of  my  life  to  do  honor  to  the  diploma  you  have 
conferred  upon  me." 

No  change  could  well  be  greater  than  that  from  rural 
Geneva  to  cosmopolitan  Paris.  But  the  indomitable  Dr. 
Elizabeth  next  besieged  the  doors  of  that  ancient  city's 
schools.  An  unwritten  Salic  law  excluded  women  from 
inheritance  in  their  unrivalled  oppoilunities.  The  most  emi- 
nent physicians,  to  whom  she  hud  brought  letters  of  intro- 
duction, declared  her  quest  hopeless,  and  advised  her  to  assume 
a  man's  dress  and  register  a  man's  name.  But  like  that  gi'eat 
reformer  who  said  :  **  I  will  be  as  uncompromising  as  justice. 
I  am  in  earnest ;  I  will  not  equivocate ;  I  will  not  excuse ;  I 
will  not  retreat  a  single  inch,  and  I  will  be  heard,"  she  held 
to  her  purpose  with  dogged  tenacity.  After  months  of  weary- 
ing delay,  the  great  lying-in  hospital  of  the  MaternitS  admitted 
her  as  a  resident-pupil,  and  some  others  consented  to  tolemte 
her  visits.  These  concessions  demanded  a  heavy  return  of 
application  and  labor.  But  Dr.  Elizabeth  was  a  very  Hotspur 
of  young  doctors,  vanquishing  difficulties  as  Percy  his  Scots, 
and  finding  time  for  exacting  private  studies  under  the  ablest 
professors  in  Paris.  Returning  to  London,  she  obtained  ad- 
mission to  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the  Women's  Hospital,  and 
again  took  private  instruction. 

She  had  always  intended  to  practise  in  America,  partly  be- 
cause it  offered  a  better  field  than  England ;  partly  because 
she  was  anxious  to  help  and  encourage  the  many  women 
whom  her  example  had  stimulated  to  attempt  the  study  of 
medicine. 

In  1851,  after  seven  years  of  the  hardest  study,  she  arrived 
in  New  York  to  enter  on  her  profession.  But  her  Hill  of 
Difficulty  stretched  high  and  steep  before  her.  Prejudice 
and  ignorance  are  tough  combatants  who  too  often  push  large- 
minded  ability  into  the  ditch.  The  sensible  young  doctor 
knew  how  slowly  a  good  practice  must  grow.     But  it  seemed,. 
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at  first,  aa  if  she  would  not  be  permitted  even  to  plant  the 
germ.  The  mere  mention  of  her  profession  closed  the  doors 
of  reputable  boarding-houses  against  her.  And  when  sub- 
mission to  an  exorbitant  rent  finally  secured  tolerable  office 
room,  the  suapicions  or  neglect  of  her  landladies  sent  away 
patients,  or  fitiled  to  deliver  messages.  Intelligent  women  of 
the  doss  she  had  hoped  to  benefit  sneered  at  "  female  doc- 
tors." Reputable  physicians  ignored  her  claims  as  a  fellow- 
practitioner.  But  the  quiet,  steadfast,  indomitable  woman 
refused  to  bo  dismayed.  As  in  Charleston,  Philadelphia, 
l^iris,  and  London,  a  few  able  physicians  recognized  her  high 
chnmcter  and  capacity,  and  treated  her  with  profound  profes- 
sional and  personal  respect.  Without  this  encouragement  her 
attempt  would  hiive  I>ecn  impracticable  from  the  outset. 
With  it,  she  could  say,  like  Walter  Scott,  "Time  and  I 
against  any  two." 

In  1852  she  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  to  ladies,  on 
hygiene  and  physical  development.  Health  had  not  yet  come 
into  fashion,  but  these  talks  attracted  many  listeners,  partly 
drawn  by  curiosity  to  hear  one  of  the  "  strong-minded," 
partlj'  by  worthier  motive!?.  Even  (hose  who  came  to  scoff, 
however,  remained  to  praise,  while  not  a  few  became  eager 
patrons  and  patients  of  this  learned  and  high-minded  teacher. 

The  next  year  she  published  an  excellent  treatise  called, 
"  The  Laws  of  Life,  considered  with  reference  to  the  Physi- 
cal Education  of  Girls,"  and,  with  an  increasing  practitre, 
found  time  to  establi.sh  a  Dispensary  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. This  long-needed  charity  began  its  work  in  a  single 
room,  with  the  free  furnishing  of  advice  and  medicine  to  out- 
door applicants.  But  Dr.  lilaokwcll  saw  in  it  the  genn  of  a 
beneficent  and  wide-apreading  growth.  As  its  fumls  in- 
creased it  was  to  receive  indoor  y-ntients,  providing  indigent 
women  with  able  physicians  of  their  own  sex.  It  was  to 
give  this  class  of  patients,  beside  needed  advice  and  medL 
cine,  plain  and  kind  counsel  concerning  the  care  of  health, 
rearing  and  education  of  children,  household  management, 
and  personal  habits.      It  was  to  educate  an  efficient  body  of 
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nurses  for  the  community,  a  service  of  benefit  not  only  to 
the  sick,  but  to  those  deserving  and  competent  women  who 
would  gladly  earn  their  bread  as  nurses,  could  they  command 
the  necessary  training. 

So  steady  was  the  success  of  Dr.  Elizabeth's  dispensary, 
that  in  May,  1857,  she  was  enabled  to  add  to  it  that  Hospital 
for  Women  which,  both  as  relief-agency  and  as  training- 
school,  had  been  the  hope  of  so  many  years.  This  Infirm- 
ary was  the  first  medical  charity  established  by  female 
physicians,  as  well  as  the  first  hospital  organized  for  the  in- 
Btruction  of  women  in  practical  medicine.  In  ten  years  over 
fifty  thousand  patients  were  relieved  by  its  means.  Thirty^ 
one  students  had  been  received,  who  resided  from  one  to  two 
years  in  the  house,  and  nineteen  nurses  had  been  trained  and 
established  in  the  city.  The  record  of  the  seven  subsequent 
years  has  been  even  more  satisfactory. 

Meantime  Dr.  Elizabeth  had  welcomed  a  coadjutor,  able, 
wise,  and  zealous  as  herself.  In  1848  her  younger  sister, 
Emily,  began  a  course  of  medical  reading  and  dissection  with 
Dr.  Davis,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege. Like  Dr.  Elizabeth,  she  brought  perfect  health  and  in- 
domitable energy  to  her  work.  Like  her,  she  possessed 
quick  perception,  and  an  exceptional  memory.  Latin, 
French,  and  German  she  know  well.  In  Greek  and  mathe- 
matics her  standing  was  fair.  Earning  as  teacher  the  funds 
required  as  student,  she  worked  bard  in  both  capacities  till 
1851,  when  she  applied  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School 
at  Geneva.  To  her  surprise  she  was  refused,  the  same  fac- 
ulty which  had  testified  that  the  presence  of  her  sister  "  had 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  upon  her  fellow-students  in  all 
respects,"  and  that "  the  average  attainments  and  general  con- 
duct of  the  students  during  the  period  she  had  passed  among 
them,  were  of  a  higher  character  than  those  of  any  class  which 
had  been  assembled  in  the  college  since  the  connection  of  the 
president  with  the  institution,"  now  declaring  that  they  were 
not  prepared  to  consider  the  case  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  a  precedent. 
Ten  other  colleges  in  succession  refused  her  application. 
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Meanwhile  the  Free  Hospital  of  Bellevue,  in  New  Yoxk, 
gave  her  admission  to  study,  and,  after  more  than  a  year  of 
waiting,  the  young  Medical  College  of  Chicago  accepted  her 
as  a  student.  Her  summer  vacation  she  passed  in  hospital 
work  at  Bellevue  and  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Doremus.  Returning  to  Chicago  for  the  next  term,  to  her 
surprise  and  dismay  she  found  the  doors  closed  against  her* 
The  State  Medical  Association  had  censured  the  college  for 
having  admitted  a  woman.  The  woman  was  therefore  left 
to  shift  for  herself.  After  much  delay  she  was  received  by 
the  college  of  Cleveland,  where  she  completed  her  course, 
triumi)hantly  passing  the  examinations.  From  Cleveland  to 
Edinburgh,  studying  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  and  under  the 
eminent  Dr.  Simpson;  from  Edinburgh  to  Paris,  follow- 
ing the  clinical  lectures  of  the  great  masters  of  their  art 
through  the  Hdtel  Dieu^  Beaujou^  8L  Louis^  the  HSpitaJ  des 
Enfans  Malades^  living  and  working  in  the  vast  establish- 
ment of  the  Maternity;  from  Paris  to  London,  walking  the 
wards  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  other  hospitals.  Dr.  Emily 
toiled  along  her  conscientious  way,  bringing  back  to  America 
in  the  autumn  of  1856  the  higliest  testimonials  of  capacity 
juid  acquirement  from  the  men  most  competent  to  besto\/ 
them. 

A  curious  ebb-tide  of  feeling  concerning  the  fitness  of  pro- 
fessional life  for  women  seemed,  at  that  time,  to  be  bearing 
away  all  that  had  been  gained.  After  the  graduation  of  the 
Doctors  Blackwell,  and  two  or  three  of  their  immediate  suc- 
cessors, the  schools  which  had  received  them  closed  their 
doors  upon  subsequent  applicants.  It  was  as  if  the  Faculties, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  had  said,  ^Anything  so  simple 
and  natural  as  medical  attendance  upon  women  by  women 
must  be  right,"  but,  having  time  to  think  about  it,  had 
amended  their  formula  to  '*  Anything  so  simple  and  natural  as 
medical  attendance  upon  women  by  women  must  be  wrong." 

Separate  schools  for  female  students  of  course  sprang  up. 
But  small  means  and  small  classes  necessailly  confined  the 
teaching  of  these  schools  to  lectures,  unaccompanied  by  prao- 
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tical  stady  and  observation,  while  all  existing  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  were  closed  against  women,  whether  as  physicians 
or  students. 

It  was  this  meagreness  of  opportunity  which  led  Dr.  Black- 
well  to  conclude  that  hospital  experience  would  be  more 
immediately  valuable  to  female  medical  students  than  college 
study,  and  perhaps  more  readily  sustained  by  public  opinion. 
But  even  to  so  humane  and  necessary  an  experiment  as 
that  of  the  hospital  objection  waxed  loud.  The  projectors 
were  assured  that  no  one  would  let  a  house  for  the  purpose ; 
that  the  plan  would  invite  suspicion  and  the  interference  of 
the  law  ;  that  if  deaths  occurred,  their  death  certificates  would 
not  be  recognized ;  that  improper  persons  would  apply  for 
treatment ;  that,  without  resident  male  physicians,  discipline 
could  not  be  maintained ;  and,  finally,  that  they  would  never 
be  able  to  collect  money  for  so  unpopular  an  undertaking. 

The  Doctors  Blackwell  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions. 
They  held  nothing  which  was  right  to  be  impossible.  They 
found  the  house.  They  prepared  the  sick  wards.  Through 
discouragement  and  distrust  they  held  their  serene  way.  The 
practice  was  conducted  entirely  by  women,  but  a  board  of 
consulting  physicians,  men  of  the  highest  standing,  gave  it 
sanction  and  reputation.  Necessary  operations  were  per- 
formed by  its  attending  female  physicians,  and  perfonned 
with  adequate  skill  and  nerve.  In  a  year  or  two  the  govern- 
ment of  a  hospital  by  women  for  women  was  a  proved 
success. 

In  1865  the  trustees  obtained  from  the  Legislature  a  char- 
ter conferring  college  powers  upon  the  institution.  The  new 
college  began  with  certain  amendments  of  established  customs, 
which  the  profession  at  large  had  vainly  urged  upon  the  older 
schools ;  namely,  the  extension  of  the  college  course  through 
three  years,  the  lengthening  of  the  college  year,  the  grading 
the  course,  so  that  each  year's  study  was  not  a  repetition  of 
the  preceding  one.  A  chair  of  hygiene  was  established, 
which,  surprising  as  is  the  statement,  for  the  first  time  made 
hygiene  a  branch  of  instruction  in  any  medical  college  in  this 
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country.  **  Of  the  forty-six  students  who  had  passed  through 
the  Infirmary  prior  to  1878,  nine  were  married  women,  five 
of  them  the  wives  of  physicians,  all  now  engaged  in  practice 
with  their  husbands.  Three  graduates  were  daughters  of 
physicians,  now  in  practice  with  their  fathers.  Four  had 
gone  abroad  as  missionaries,  it  having  been  found  that  women 
physicians  obtain  access  to  Eastern  women  as  no  other  mis- 
sionaries can.  One  of  these  has  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
China  a  hospital  for  women,  through  which  she  is  exerting 
a  widespread  influence.  Sixteen  graduates  have  engaged  in 
hospital  work  as  resident  physicians,  or  as  physicians  to 
women's  colleges,  as  Vassar  and  Mount  Holyoke.  Seven 
have  pursued  their  studies  at  European  universities.  One  of 
these  in  connection  with  one  of  the  professors  at  Zurich  has 
published  a  paper  of  original  research  on  some  points  of 
physiology.  The  thesis  of  another  has  been  republished  by 
an  English  medical  journal  as  one  of  the  most  important 
papers  contributed  to  the  subject.  Two  graduates  have  ap- 
plied for  hospital  positions  given  by  competitive  examina- 
tions, these  being  the  first  instances  in  which  women  have 
been  allowed  to  compete.  Both  candidates  passed  honorably. 
One  obtained  the  desired  position  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
and  filled  it  well.  The  other  was  refused  the  post  of  Interne 
at  the  Charity  Hospital,  because  no  arrangement  had  been 
made  for  giving  it  to  a  woman." 

Almost  invariably  the  pupils  of  the  Infirmary  have  remained 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  supported  themselves  by 
it,  and  in  many  instances  acquired  a  competence. 

From  the  beginning,  all  the  professional  work  of  the  insti- 
tution has  been  done  by  women.  Daily  prescribing  in  the 
dispensary,  charge  of  patients  in  the  wards,  visiting  the  poor 
in  their  own  homes,  exposure  to  wet,  fatigue,  bad  air,  con- 
tact with  every  form  of  disease,  all  the  hardships  and  horrors 
known  to  the  city  practitioner,  have  not  discouraged  the 
ardor  or  impaired  the  health  of  these  physicians.  On  the 
contrary,  their  roused  mental  activities  vivify  and  strengthen 
the  physical  nature. 
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When  the  institution  she  had  founded  was  strong  enough 
to  do  without  her,  when  the  scores  of  women  whom  she  had 
helped  to  help  themselves  were  able  to  help  others,  when 
the  public  sentiment  which  her  example  had  created  was  ready 
to  release  new  fields  of  labor  to  her  sex,  Dr.  Elizabeth  felt 
that  she  could  do  more  useful  work  in  England  than  in 
America.  For  some  years  she  has  lived  in  London,  writing, 
lecturing,  advising,  organizing,  saying  the  fit  word  in  the  fit 
place,  helping  the  efforts  of  women  towards  self-support  and 
higher  culture.  Dr.  Emily  has  remained  in  New  York,  busy, 
useful ,  and  honored.  The  Women's  Hospital  and  College  profit 
by  her  attendance  and  instruction,  her  private  practice  is  large, 
the  best  physicians  of  the  city  acknowledge  her  remarkable 
attainments,  and  willingly  meet  her  in  consultation. 

Other  women  are  making  a  high  professional  name.  Other 
women  have  toiled  faithfully  for  high  professional  education. 
But  in  their  undertaking  the  Blackwell  sisters  stood  not  more 
for  personal  success  than  for  woman's  right  to  labor.  They 
chose  an  interdicted  and  uncongenial  calling,  pursuing  it  in  the 
face  of  poverty,  suspicion,  misrepresentation,  and  the  preju- 
dice which  denies  opportunity,  not  more  to  vindicate  their 
conscious  capacity  than  to  justify  woman's  right  to  learning. 
And  if  paid  industry  is  coming  into  fashion  for  their  sex,  the 
new  mode  owes  no  little  of  its  vogue  to  the  discussion  of 
woman's  work  and  wage  which  their  brave  experiment 
excited. 

The  moral  of  biography,  said  a  great  man,  is,  that  by  heroic 
encouragements,  it  holds  us  to  our  task.  Lives  like  these 
make  toil  and  self-denial  seem  easy,  kindle  new  hopes  and 
aspirations,  lift  those  who  ponder  them  above  their  old  selves 
and  their  old  lot,  and  take  the  sting  from  that  bitter  curse  of 
Timon  of  Athens,  ^  If  there  sit  twelve  women  at  the  table, 
lot  a  dozen  of  them  be  —  as  they  are." 
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these  obstinate  facts  are  encountered  at  the  beginning —  first, 
the  scarcity  of  event,  and  second,  the  ever  present  realization 
that  whatever  is  best,  strongest,  loveliest,  and  most  worthy 
to  be  admired  and  imitated,  is  so  delicately  interwoven  with 
the  sacredness  of  domestic  ties  that  the  world  may  never  know 
that  life's  full  beauty.  Therefore  the  drawing,  tone,  and 
color  of  a  woman's  pen-portrait  must  be  found  in  incidents 
rather  than  in  important  events. 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  was  bom  in  the  thrifty  old 
manufacturing  city  of  Manchester,  Lancashire,  England. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Edwin  Hodgson,  a  merchant  who 
lived  near  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  in  a  commodious  house 
facing  Islington  Square,  and  near  the  well-known  Isling- 
ton House,  a  mansion  quite  pretentious  within  this  gen- 
eration. Her  father,  having  died  when  she  was  about  four 
years  old,  was  little  more  than  a  memory  to  her.  Her 
mother  was  IVliss  Eliza  Boond,  daughter  of  William  Boond,  a 
heavy  cotton  nmnufacturer.  He  was  an  heroic  character, 
such  as  would  have  delighted  Mrs.  Gaskell  or  Charles  Reado 
as  a  model  in  that  crisis  when  the  ill-feeling  between  manufac- 
turer and  opemtive  was  most  bitter,  consequent  upon  the 
iDti-oduction  of  machinery  into  the  mills.  In  these  periods  of 
excitement  his  personal  danger  was  not  small,  and  on  their  way 
to  and  from  church  his  daughters  were  often  hooted  at  by  the 
angry  weavers. 

The  description  given  by  her  mother  of  the  coolness  and 
hauteur  of  one  of  these  aunts  under  circumstances  so  embar- 
rassing used  to  delight  Frances.  She  had  no  recollection  of 
her  grandfather,  but  one  of  the  pleasures  of  her  childhood  was 
an  intimate  association  with  her  grandmother,  a  beautiful  old 
lady  of  fourscore,  with  stately  carriage,  placid  brow,  and 
snowy  hair.  Her  maiden  name  was  Hannah  Clegg,  and  her 
family  was  of  gentry,  which  had  intermarried  with  wealthy 
manufacturers. 

In  the  home  circle  Frances  was  thought  to  have  inherited 
the  characteristics  of  her  maternal  grandmother,  and  it  may 
have  been  this  similarity  that  made  her  a  chosen  companion 
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of  the  old  lady.  She  would  often  ask  Frances  to  remain 
through  the  night  with  her,  and  the  little  maiden,  before 
breakfast  was  served,  would  read  aloud  from  a  well-marked 
copy  of  Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  always  a  welcome  author 
to  the  listener.  Sometimes  the  aged  mother  would  interest 
the  child  with  family  legends,  several  of  which  she  recalled 
years  after.  One  was  of  a  certain  Lady  Alice  Clegg,  of 
Ordsall  Hall,  who  was  privately  married  to  a  mysterious 
stranger,  with  whom  she  soon  removed  to  the  Continent,  and 
never  returned.  The  country  folk  started  the  rumor  that  the 
deserted  hall  was  haunted,  as  strange,  fitful  lights  were  seen 
moving  to  and  fro  at  the  **  wee  snui'  hours ; "  but  the  sudden 
advent  of  London  detectives,  who  arrested  a  band  of  counter- 
feiters established  there,  laid  the  ghosts. 

Another  story  was  of  a  beautiful  girl,  — the  eldest  of  seven 
Misses  Clegg, — who,  from  an  unhappy  love-affair,  resolved 
to  become  dumb,  and  for  seven  years  no  persuasion  nor  arti- 
fice could  induce  her  to  speak,  or  hold  communication  in  any 
manner  with  man,  woman,  or  child.  There  was  no  paral3'sis 
—  only  a  very  firm  will, — and  it  was  conjectured  that  she 
had  made  a  vow.  One  afternoon  she  astonished  the  maids 
by  walking  into  the  kitchen,  and  with  her  own  hands  prepar- 
ing tea  ;  then  calling  her  sisters  to  the  table,  took  her  rightful 
seat  at  the  head ;  and  this  particularly  composed  maiden  lady 
led  the  conversation  on  the  current  events  of  the  neighborhood, 
but  could  in  no  way  be  induced  to  explain  her  self-imposed 
silence.  During  these  seven  years  her  only  occupation  was 
writing,  and  she  always  destroyed  her  manuscript  when  it 
seemed  to  be  completed. 

The  intimacy  of  Frances  and  her  grandmother  continued  as 
long  as  the  aged  lady  lived,  who  often  said,  "  No  one  knows 
what  a  comfort  that  dear  child  has  been  to  me." 

At  the  time  of  ilr.  Hodijson's  death  his  business  was  in 
flourishing  condition,  and  he  left  it  to  the  management  of  an 
experienced  business  man,  to  be  turned  over  to  his  sons  when 
they  were  of  suitable  age  to  accept  the  responsibility.  Affairs 
were  badly  managed,  and  the  civil  war  in  America  gave  the 
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final  blow  to  their  foi*tunes.  In  a  few  years  Mrs.  Hodgson 
discovered  that  she  was  utterly  without  means  to  rear  and 
educate  her  five  children — Herbert,  John,  Frances,  Edith, 
and  the  baby,  Edwina,  who  was  bom  alter  her  husband's 
death.  She  was  a  woman  of  refinement,  accustomed  to  ease 
and  luxury,  and  the  situation  was  one  that  demanded  imme- 
diate action.  A  brother  had  some  time  previously  removed 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  established  in  prosperous  busi- 
ness in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  He  wrote  to  her  to  come  to 
America,  holding  out  as  an  inducement  the  promise  of  imme- 
diate employment  for  the  two  boys.  She  ventured  into  a 
strange  land  with  her  helpless  family,  but  about  the  time  of 
her  arrival  her  brother  became  involved  in  ruinous  litigation, 
and  was  powerless  to  fulfil  his  kind  intentions. 

They  left  their  home  cheerfully,  and  no  one  of  them  had 
finer  spirits  than  the  eldest  daughter,  Frances.  To  this  pre- 
cocious girl,  life  in  the  New  World  had  great  fascination.  It 
alto^rether  assumed  the  form  of  charmino^  adventures  in  search 
of  fortune,  where  every  change  was  not  only  sure  to  bring 
success,  but  in  addition  to  present  interesting  studies  of  a 
strange  people.  The  reality  was  very  difierent.  From  the 
date  of  their  arrival  the  struggle  began  —  a  hand-to-hand 
tight  for  subsistence,  in  which  the  willing  hands,  the  an- 
swering genius  of  her  daughter  came  to  the  rescue.  The 
civil  war  gave  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  to  America  —  pov- 
erty called  forth  her  strength  and  gave  her  work  to  the  world. 

Frances  was  the  eldest  daughter  and  third  child,  and  her 
remarkable  mind  had  always  been  a  matter  of  pride  to  the 
family.  At  the  early  age  of  three  sh  e  stood  by  the  side  of 
her  aunt  and  read  one  of  the  parables  out  of  a  large  Bible.* 
The  little  one  had  apparently  absorbed  the  art  of  reading, 
as  no  one  had  taken  any  special  care  in  teaching  her.  Her 
childhood  was  marked  by  a  passionate  fondness  for  books ; 
reading, —  when  permitted,  or  by  stealth,  —  was  her  daily 
avocation.     Finally  books  became  her  crime,  and  ^^  that  child 

'  In  a  recent  biographical  sketch  of  Madame  Henri  Greville,  it  is  stated 
that  she  read  fluently  at  the  same  age. 
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has  a  book  ogain,"  v/ob  the  Bign&I  for  new  prohibitory  resolo- 
tioDB  made  by  the  mother,  and  persiatently  disregarded  by 
the  child ;  —  until  the  sorrow  and  <li8ol)cdieDce  of  her  young 
life  was  —  "a  book,  always  a  book."  iN'ooks  and  closets  were 
utilized  by  her  to  secrete  favorite  volumes,  until  one  day 
she  offended  beyond  endurance.  She  hud  been  hurriedly  des- 
patched to  the  domestic  realm  with  a  message  of  importance, 
when  she  sat  down  on  the  broad  stairway,  and,  beginning  to 
read,  forgot  all  about  the  order.  There  was  a  coniiuotion, 
and  the  hitherto  indulgent  mother  made  laws,  the  brciiking  of 
which  would  have  been  unprecedented  in  any  well-i'egulute<l 
English  household. 

The  little  nioidon's  hunger  for  romance  had,  for  a  time,  to 
be  satisfied  by  her  own  creations.  Her  dolls  had  always 
lived  in  her  mind,  each  cliina-buby  and  wax-durling  assuming 
rSles;  and  she  loved  to  play  nlonc  with  them,  weaving  for 
eucli  a  romantic  destiny.  In  the  wide  range  of  her  rciuling, 
this  giri,  now  seven,  had  found  great  attractions  in  Stevens' 
"Centnd  America.'  She  therefore  immediately  equipped  an 
exploring  expedition,  iind  the  daily  report  of  the  doll  voyagers 
was  indeed  uni<]ue.  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  among  her 
favorite  works,  and  she  was  not  contented  until  a  black  doll 
was  purchased,  which  she  dressed  and  invciited  with  all  the 
woes  and  virtues  of  Toi>sy.  That  gentle  hidy,  her  nmther, 
was  distressed  one  duy  upon  entering  the  nursery  to  discover 
her  little  daughter,  whom  she  thought  an  amiiible  child, 
vigorously  whipping  poor  Topsy.  She  had  improvised  a 
whipping-iK)st,  and  assumed  the  character  of  "  Lcgrce." 

One  of  the  happiest  incidents  of  her  childhood  was  dis- 
covering  in  o  collection  of  books  left  by  her  father,  a  complete 
set  of  "  Blackwood's  JIngazine."  These  books  were  in  a  hand- 
some mahogany  Iraokcase  or  secretary  that  then  stood  in  her 
mother's  bedroom.  She  had  never  thought  those  dark, 
heavy-looking  volumes  could  contain  anything  except  legad 
lore,  until  her  eye  was  accidentally  arrested  by  the  word 
Magazine.  She  clambered  up  and  opened  a  volume.  Here 
were  stories  short  and  stories  long,  —  a  literary  bonanza. 
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Seating  herself  upon  the  ledge  of  the  secretary,  with  her 
little  legs  dangling  over,  she  daily  read,  until  from  sheer 
weariness  she  almost  fell  from  her  perch.  In  this  small 
library  were  many  good  books,  and  her  mother —  becoming 
each  season  more  absorbed  and  perplexed  with  business 
entanglements  —  allowed  greater  liberty  to  the  reader,  so 
docile  in  other  ways.  Sitting  thus,  in  the  room  seldom 
entered  during  the  day,  she  read  Shakspeare,  Scott,  Byron, 
Burns  —  Aikin's  "British  Poets **  complete.  It  was  here  she 
read  "  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  which  opened  a  new  world 
to  her,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  convince  her, 
as  she  hung  with  delight  over  this  beautiful  romance,  that 
the  world  held  in  reserve  for  her  another  joy  so  entrancing. 
Byron  was,  from  seven  to  twelve,  the  poet  of  her  idolatry. 
When  only  eight  she  startled  a  dignified  Scotch  gentleman  by 
expressing  the  opinion  that  *'  the  travels  of  Don  Juan  was  a 
very  pleasing  book  of  adventures,"  —  quoting  the  description 
of  Haidee  as  one  of  its  gems :  — 

"Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heels 
Flowed  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 
Dyes  with  his  morning  light ; " 

The  young  man  was  so  surprised  that  he  satisfied  himself  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  quotation,  and  suggested  that  he 
should  select  books  more  suited  to  her  age,  whereupon 
the  little  lady  decided  him  to  be  "  deficient  in  literary  taste." 

From  this  incident  arose  a  firm  friendship  between  the 
precocious  reader  and  the  cultivated  man  of  business ;  —  ' 
one  of  many  pleasant  relations  which  it  was  a  sorrow  to 
break,  upon  removing  to  the  United  States.  Her  compan- 
ionship with  maturer  minds  was  somewhat  peculiar.  She 
had  many  grown-up  friends,  whose  conversation  on  books  and 
authors,  though  a  delight  to  her,  did  not  appear  to  arouse  her 
Tanity. 

The  fondness  Frances  evinced  for  history,  a  year  or  two 
later,  would  seem  somewhat  paradoxical ;  yet  she  read  such 
works  with  no  less  eagerness  than  she  had  shown  in  perusing 
the  wildest  romance,  and  at  a  remarkably  early  age,  she  was 
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quite  well  versed  in  the  histories  of  Greece,  Rome,  France, 
England,  and  America.  History  had  a  special  charm  to  her 
creative  mind.  The  most  momentous  national  event  was  to 
her  a  splendid  romance,  bristling  with  situations,  —  her  vivid 
imagination  supplying  all  that  the  conscientious  historian  had 
not  found. 

Her  education  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Misses 
Iladfield,  who  had  a  small  private  school.  They  were  the 
daughters  of  an  artist,  and  enjoyed  good  social  relations. 
With  them  she  had  a  careful  English  course  with  music,  in 
which  she  became  quite  proficient.  Her  mother  preferred 
that  she  should  not  study  the  languages  in  England;  she 
intended  to  take  her  to  France  and  Germany.  The  school 
had  the  advantage  of  a  fine  art  atmosphere.  Books  and 
magazines  on  art  were  at  her  command,  and  at  an  early  age 
she  had  read  much  on  the  subject,  and  had  also  seen  a  great 
many  fine  pictures,  for  the  City  of  Spindles  could  boast  its 
public  exhibitions  and  private  collections. 

She  was  the  **  st:ir  "  of  domestic  troupes,  and  their  fre- 
quent entertainments  presented  to  her  occasions  of  great 
enjoyment  as  well  as  improvement.  Her  three  friends  and 
schoolmates  were  also  sisters  of  her  teachers,  Suzette,  Annie, 
and  Hetty  Hadfield. 

After  school  hours  they  used  to  wander  into  the  neigh- 
borhood Avhere  the  operatives  lived.  They  were  tii-st 
ftttnieted  by  the  charm  of  the  broad  Lancashire  dialect, 
which  they  attempted  to  imitate.  The  effect  of  indulgence 
in  this  was  soon  observed  by  their  teachers,  and  a  penalty 
imposed  for  using  it.  They  had,  however,  acquired  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  provincial  phrases,  and  often 
were  offenders  in  their  use.  Their  childish  sympathy  had 
been  awakened  by  the  scenes  of  poverty  which  they  wit^ 
nessed,  and  the  family  of  Mrs.  Hodgson  were  soon  able 
to  recognize  the  humble  friends,  who  had  been  encour- 
aged by  Frances  to  solicit  alms  at  the  back-door.  These 
came  to  be  distinguished  as  ''Frances'  pin-and-needle- 
woman,"  —  "  Frances'  fitty  woman,"  —  *'  Frances'  dumb 
man,"  ete. 
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As  a  small  child,  she  began  the  study  of  character,  and 
especially  such  as  she  met  among  the  operatives.  Their  house 
faced  Islington  Square,  and  the  rear  yard  extended  to  a  nar- 
row street  where  the  long,  low  rows  of  workmen's  houses 
had  been  built.  In  these  adjacent  homes  there  was  fine 
opportunity  for  observation,  and  Frances  was  frequently 
awakened  by  the  reflection  on  the  nursery  ceiling  of  a  single 
candle  in  the  hand  of  a  woman,  who  groped  about  before 
the  daylight  in  her  h'ttle  kitchen,  preparing  breakfast  for 
her  sulky  '*  man."  The  child  would  spring  out  of  her  bed, 
and  softly  creeping  to  the  window,  lest  the  nurse  should  be 
aroused,  would  watch  each  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  morn- 
ing meal.  She  closely  observed  the  various  types  found  in 
these  humble  homes,  —  the  besotted  and  often  brutal  husband, 
the  hopeless  wife-drudge,  the  children,  —  hungry,  prema- 
turely old,  and  pretematurally  wise. 

Islington  Square  was  entered  by  a  large  iron  gate,  and 
through  this  she  was  wont  to  watch  the  operatives,  home- 
ward-bound—  women  and  girls,  with  their  clogs  heavily 
clanking  on  the  paved  walks,  and  their  brooding  faces  en- 
shrouded in  the  indispensable  woollen  shawl.  Through  the 
bjirs  of  this  gate,  when  nine  years  of  age,  she  first  saw  the 
girl  whom  she  afterwards  draped  in  romance  and  sent  out  to 
the  world  as  "That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's,"  —  a  tall,  handsome 
figure,  clothed,  according  to  the  custom  of  mill-girls,  with  a 
long,  coarse  linen  apron  over  the  dress,  and  tied  close  down  - 
the  back  with  strong  tapes  to  guard  against  accidents  from 
machinery.  She  stood  in  a  group  of  children  —  playmates 
all,  save  her  —  for  in  the  midst  of  their  romps  her  fingers 
busily  knitted  on  a  dark,  rough  sock.  She  was  so  difierent 
from  the  others  —  strong,  massive  frame,  large,  luminous 
gmy  eyes,  pale,  clear-cut  face,  and  head  rivalling  in  pose  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  —  she  instantly  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
maiden  at  the  gate ;  but  not  till  long  years  after  did  Frances 
realize  her  to  have  been  so  wondrously  beautiful,  for  at  that 
period  of  the  young  romancer's  life  her  type  of  female  loveli- 
ness demanded  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes.     The  refined 
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strength  of  the  girl  had  a  fascination  she  could  not  then 
analyze,  but  she  has  since  looked  in  vain  for  a  face  so  fair,  a 
form  so  majestic.  The  boisterous  children  apparently  recog- 
nized her  superiority,  as  appeals  "were  made  to  her  in  the 
adjustment  of  all  diiferences,  and  her  voice  answered  the 
expectation  of  the  listener  at  the  gate,  as  the  replies  fell  upon 
her  ears  in  broad,  yet  musical  Lancashire.  Frances  saw  her 
only  once  more  in  the  square — as  before,  not  at  play,  but 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  children.  This  time  a  brutal-looking 
man,  whose  face  was  swollen  from  drink,  came  and  drove 
her  out  with  angry  words  and  threatening  gestures.  She 
obeyed  silently,  proudly,  yet  without  defiance  or  apparent 
fear.  For  many  afternoons  Frances  watched  at  the  gate  for 
her,  but  in  vain;  —  that  noble  form  was  never  again  seen 
amid  the  group  in  the  sunny  square. 

"What  is  known  as  the  "Lancashire  distress" — 1863-64  — 
will  be  remembered  as  having  elicited  universal  sympathy. 
The  patlietic  poem  by  Miss  Muloch  —  "A  Lancashire  Dox- 
ology"  —  was  Avritton  upon  reading  the  following:  —  "Some 
cotton  has  ])ccn  imported  into  Farriiigton,  where  the  mills 
have  been  closed  for  a  considerable  time.  The  people, 
who  were  previously  in  deepest  distress,  went  down  to 
meet  the  cotton ;  the  women  wept  over  the  bales,  kissed 
them,  and  finally  sang  the  Doxology  over  them."  Such 
great  suffering  called  upon  the  active  oflBces  of  both  young 
and  old,  and  Frances  improved  the  opportunity  of  being 
permitted  to  be  the  dispenser  of  modest  charity.  Per- 
haps the  cidamitous  effects  of  the  civil  war  were  nowhere, 
save  in  the  South,  so  much  felt  as  in  the  good  old  cotton- 
weaving  city  of  Manchester.  As  before  stated,  the  Hodgson 
family  were  financially  ruined  by  it.  For  four  years,  in 
reply  to  every  coveted  indulgence,  Frances  received  the 
unwelcome  answer,  '*  Wait  until  the  war  is  over  in  America, 
(hen  we  shall  have  more  money." 

An  incident  illustmting  the  precocious  development  of 
Frances  Hodgson  occurred  when  she  had  just  entered  her 
thirteenth  year.     A  friend  of  Mrs.  Hodgson's,  who  had  been 
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ledaced  from  afflnence,  had  opened  a  school,  and  her  daughter 
was  her  assistant  as  teacher  of  music  and  other  hi«:her 
branches.  She  was  suddenly  called  away,  and  the  good  lady 
—  being  sorely  distressed  to  supply  the  place  —  sent  to  Mrs. 
Hodgson,  asking  if  Frances  might  be  loaned  to  her  for  a  few 
days.  It  was  an  important  period,  just  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  but  the  request  seemed  ridiculous,  as  some  of  the 
scholars  were  nearly  grown.  However,  the  emergency  had 
to  be  met,  and  the  happy  thought  of  putting  her  in  long 
dresses  immediately  set  all  doubt  at  rest.  Her  auburn  hair 
was  twisted  into  an  awe-inspiring  club,  and  with  fearless  heart 
she  entered  the  hall  and  taught  to  the  close  of  the  terra. 

Her  first  literary  effort  was  written  at  the  age  of  seven,  and 
was  a  poem  —  *' Church  Bells,**  —  which  was  unmediately 
destro3''ed.  Her  second,  also  a  poem,  in  the  same  year,  was 
shown  to  her  mother.  One  Sunday  evening  when  the  family 
had  all  gone  to  church  she  began  a  dolorous  poem  entitled, 
"Alone."  Suddenly  striking  another  key,  she  launched  into 
a  humorous  description  of  the  woes  of  old  bachelorhood. 
When  Mrs.  Hodgson  returned,  Frances  followed  her  to  her 
room,  and  read  the  effusion.  The  reader  was  interrupted 
with  exclamations  of  "  How  clever  1 "  •*  How  very  funny  ! " 
"  Where  did  you  find  this  ? "  the  mother  said  when  it  was 
ended.  Leaniing  that  Frances  had  written  it,  she  stooped 
down  and  kissed  her,  saying,  "  My  child,  I  believe  you  have 
the  gift  of  ten  talents."  "  No,  mamma,"  replied  Frances, 
with  calm  conviction,  "  I  am  not  clever ;  you  think  so  because 
you  love  me.  A  little  girl  who  is  clever  would  love  arith- 
metic better  than  I  do." 

A  story  immediately  followed  the  poem,  the  title  of  which 
was  **  Frank  Ellsworth,  or  Bacheloi-s'  Buttons."  It  was  the 
history  of  a  woman-hater,  ending  in  his  total  and  abject 
enslavement  by  some  dazzling  daughter  of  Eve.  This  was 
read  in  sections  to  her  mother,  and  then  destroyed;  for 
her  brothers,  discovering  her  delight  in  scribbling,  insti- 
tuted a  system  of  bantering  and  teasing,  holding  her  efforts  in 
utter  contempt  as  **  girl's  romance,"  ^  silly  stuff,"  and  treating 
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it  all  with  undisguised  disdiiin.  So  tho  little  girl  bid  ber 
manuscript  with  trembling  anxiety  from  these  audacious 
critics,  who  Toted  ber  a  jolly  playfellow  if  they  could  only 
get  books  and  pens  out  of  her  hands. 

Every  English  girl  keeps  a  small  book  of  personal  expenses, 
and  in  her  earlier  efforts  in  romance  Frances  would  fre- 
quently utilize  her  account-l>ook.  Once,  when  visiting  an 
aunt  in  the  country,  the  good  lady  looked  through  the 
bureau  in  Frances'  room  to  satisfy  herself  as  to  the  orderly 
habits  of  her  charge.  She  opened  the  little  book,  and 
supplementary  to  the  modest  rows  of  figures  was  a  story, 
entitled  ** Millicenfs  Romance.*'  '^What  is  this?"  sternly 
demanded  the  lady  of  the  culprit,  who  stood  near.  *'  Only  a 
little  scribbling  of  mine,"  said  the  abashed  girl.  **Do  not 
waste  your  time  in  that  foolish  way,"  was  the  discouraging 
advice. 

Her  second  story  was  rather  more  pretentious,  and  was 
read  to  the  dear  mother  as  l)cfore.  Its  title  was  "  Celeste,  or 
Fortune's  Wheel,"  and  tho  manuscript  was  kept  until  the 
family  left  England,  when  it  was  bui-ned,  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  like  nature.  Before  she  came  to  the  United  States 
>  she  had  made  notes  for  a  story,  which  was  finished  in 
Tennessee,  and  sent  to  "  Ballou's  Magazine."  It  was  the  first 
story  for  which  she  attempted  to  find  a  publisher,  and  the 
trial  was  made  the  third  year  after  their  removal  to  America. 
In  the  privations  of  their  new  life  it  occurred  to  Frances, 
who  was  then  teaching  a  country  school  in  New  Market,  that 
she  would  make  this  venture.  The  school-room  was  in  their 
own  home,  —  an  old  log-house,  which  they  had  dubbed 
"Noah's  Ark."  The  payment  for  her  services  was  almost 
entirely  in  vegetable  currency,  —  potatoes,  commeal,  flour, 
and  occasionally  bacon.  Frances  did  not  have  the  nerve  to 
submit  to  her  mother,  nor  yet  to  her  brothers,  the  daring  pro- 
posal to  send  her  manuscript  to  a  publisher,  but  of  her  sister 
Edith,  who  was  the  **  Dame  Durden  "  of  the  establishment,  she 
took  counsel.  From  the  first  suggestion  Edith  was  sanguine, 
and  the  manuscript  of  **  Miss  Carruthers'  Engagement "  was 
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revised,  but  at  the  outset  the  two  girls  had  to  meet  a  very 
embarrassing  question  ;  '*  Where  were  they  to  get  the  money 
for  postage  ?  "  It  would  not  do  to  ask  Herbert,  for  he  would 
demand  to  know  what  they  intended  doing  with  such  an 
amount.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  ask  a  favor — a  loan. 
"  Dame  Durden  "  at  last  proposed  that  they  should  spend  a 
morning  gjithering  blackberries,  which  they  could  dispose  of 
in  town.  The  possible  return  of  the  manuscript  was  another 
perplexity  which  must  l>e  guarded  against ;  for  that  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  family  was  a  mollification  that  could 
not  be  endured.  It  was  finally  determined  to  ask  permis- 
sion of  a  gentleman  friend  to  have  some  letters  or  pack- 
ages enclosed  to  him.  He  was  only  too  glad  to  oblige  the 
young  English  girls ;  and  besides  this  the  request  had  a  flavor 
of  romance,  as  visions  of  returned  love-lettere  flitted  across 
his  mind.  "But  how  can  I  distinguish  your  letters  or 
packjiges  from  my  own?"  "I  will  have 'The  Second 'put 
on  mine,"  replied  Frances.  The  story  was  despatched,  and 
the  editor  replied  that  he  was  pleased  with  it,  and  would 
publish  it,  but  did  not  propose  to  pay  for  it.  This  was 
stoutly  opposed  by  Edith,  who  maintained  that  "if  it  was 
worth  publishing,  it  was  worth  paying  for" — which  sound 
position  the  young  author  approved.  So  they  wrote  for  the 
story  to  be  returned,  and  then  sent  it  to  Mr.  Godey,  who 
promptly  replied,  inquiring  if  it  was  an  original  story,  as  it 
seemed  strange  that  a  tale  of  English  life  should  emanate 
from  Eastern  Tennessee.  He  also  requested  her  to  write 
another,  and  Frances  at  once  wrote  "  Hearts  and  Diamonds," 
by  "  The  Second."  This  was  published  in  "  Godey's  Maga- 
zine," in  June,  1868,  and  "Miss  Carruthers'  Engjigement" 
followed  in  October  of  the  same  year;  the  editor  paying 
thirty-five  dollars  for  the  two  short  stories. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  this  was  a  far  larger  amount  than 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  girls ;  and  it  was  a  day  of  tri- 
umph and  happiness  when  Herbert  tooR  the  young  author  in 
hb  arms  and  kissed  her.  From  that  day  until  this,  work 
with  her  pen  has  been  the  first  duty  of  this  gifted  woman. 
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She  had  not  anticipated  or  cared  for  a  literary  career ;  nor 
does  8he  appear,  even  at  the  present  moment,  to  have  de- 
veloped, in  the  great  pressure  of  her  busy  life,  an  ambition 
comparable  with  her  rich  endowments.  Ui^ent  need  has 
been  the  spur ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  if  she  had  continued  in 
the  sphere  of  ease  and  luxury  to  which  she  was  bom  some 
crisis  in  life  would  have  called  for  her  aid  or  work. 

When  she  had  once  begun,  she  wrote  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Her  contributions  were  accepted  by  Ballou,' Frank  Leslie, 
Peterson,  Ilai-per,  and  Scribner.  **  Dolly  "  api>eared  in  1872, 
in  "The  Ladies'  Friend,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Henry  Peterson, 
and  was  the  first  novel  which  was  aftei*wards  published  in 
book  form.  To  the  timely  and  unselfish  encoui*agement  of 
Charles  J.  Peterson,  more  than  to  any  other  j^erson,  does 
Mrs.  Burnett  attribute  her  success.  For  this  she  never  fails 
to  give  him  due  meed  of  praise,  speaking  with  affectionate 
gratitude.  **But  for  that  man's  honest  consideration,  I 
might  early  have  become  discouraged,  as  I  never  for  a  moment 
contemplated  wTiting  without  remunenition  ;  —  the  need  was 
too  urgent."  She  contributed  to  his  magazine  for  years,  and 
from  time  to  time,  without  a  suggestion  from  the  modest 
writer,  he  Avould  increase  the  pay,  writing,  "  You  are  growing 
more  and  more  valuable  to  my  magazine."  Later,  he  said 
to  her  husband,  "I  know  Mrs.  Burnett  will  rapidly  advance 
in  popularity,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  pay  her  such  prices 
as  she  can  command.  AVhen  that  time  comes  I  do  not  want 
her  to  hesitate  to  write  for  others,  or  to  feel  that  she  is  under 
obligations  to  me.  I  am  more  her  friend  than  her  pub- 
Usher, ^^  He  liberally  advanced  money  for  the  trip  to  Europe, 
and  when  she  wrote  *'  Louisiana  "  to  meet  this  indebtedness, 
he  gave  ready  consent  that  it  should  be  sent  to  Scribner,  and 
waited  until  she  could  write  "  A  Fair  Barbarian." 

The  first  story  sent  to  the  Scribners  was  in  1872,  and  was 

entitled  "  The  Woman  who  Saved  Me."     This  was  returned, 

* 

with  the  comment  that  it  was  too  long;  but  the  real  reason, 
as  was  afterwards  admitted,  was  that  they  feared  it  was  not 
original,  because  of  the  finished  style  and  English  manner 
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of  writing, — they  thought  it  might  have  been  taken  from 
some  trans-Atkntic  magazine.  However,  they  requested  her 
to  send  a  shorter  story,  and  she  wrote  *^  Surly  Tim's  Troubles.'* 
The  following  note,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  second  MSS., 
left  no  doubt  as  to  its  acceptance  :  — 

"  New  Yobk,  Feb.  23, 1872. 
"Dear  Miss  Hodgson,  —  Dr.  Holland    and  Dr.   Holland's 
daughter  (Miss  Annie)  and  Dr.  Holland's  right-hand  man  (myself) 
have  all  wept  sore  over  *  Surly  Tim.'    Hope  to  weep  again  over 
MSS.  from  you.  Very  sincerely  and  tearfully, 

"Watson  Gilder." 

Both  of  these  stories  **  by  Miss  Fannie  E.  Hodgson,"  ap- 
peared in  *'  Scribner,"  and  from  that  time,  a  period  of  eleven 
years,  she  has  l>een  a  regular  contributor. 

The  profit  of  this  young  girl's  pen  soon  began  to  lift  the 
fieimily  from  indigence  to  comparative  comfort.  The  gentle 
mother  lost  some  of  the  deep  lines  furrowed  by  anxiety,  and 
the  household,  —  having  abundant  capacity  for  enjoyment,  — 
was  a  very  happy  one.  It  was  an  unequal  fight  with  poverty, 
as  they  had  no  training  for  such  a  struggle.  They  removed 
as  early  as  1868  to  Knoxville,  finding  a  house  that  pleased 
them,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town.  They  chose  this  house  because  its  tiers  of  wide 
verand:is  made  it  resemble  a  boat ;  and  Herbert  had  a  booty 
though  many  other  miportant  things  were  not  purchased. 

The  gay  young  people  named  this  home  ''  Mt.  Ararat ; " 
and  it  was  a  home  from  which  care  was  banished,  and  indul- 
gence in  fun  and  frolic  was  encouraged  by  the  loving  mother, 
who  assented  to  any  suggestion  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety. Entirely  emancipated  from  conventional  austerity, 
they  were  amiable,  talented,  and  contented,  and  by  their 
varied  gifls  some  new  interest  was  continually  afforded.  One 
could  paint,  another  play  or  sing,  while  the  third  could  write 
or  improvise  a  story.  It  is  true  they  had  no  carpets  on  the 
floor,  no  lace  curtains  at  the  windows,  —  but  they  had  a 
piano,  a  harp,  an  organ,  a  guitar,  a  violin,  a  piccolo,  and  a 
hanjo,  so  that  a  concert  could  be  given  impromptu  at  any 
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the  spring,  a  second  son,  Vivian,  was  bom  to  them.  In  the 
summer  of  1876  they  returned  to  the  home  of  the  doctor's 
father,  in  New  Market,  and  Doctor  Burnett  determined  to 
establish  himself  in  Washington.  It  was  six  months  before 
affairs  financial  justified  the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Mrs.  Burnett,  with  her  two  children,  spent  the  interim  in  the 
quiet  Tennessee  village  of  New  Market;  but  she  was  not 
idle.  She  wrote  "  Lodusky,**  "  Esmeralda,"  "  M^re  Giraud's 
Little  Daughter,**  etc.,  etc. 

For  nearly  a  year  after  joining  her  husband  in  Washington 
they  lived  quite  obscurely  and  plainly  in  the  West  End.  Her 
children  were  a  great  care,  and  through  months  of  weakness, 
she  lived  a  life  of  almost  utter  hopelessness  in  this  city, 
where  soon  her  name  was  known  in  every  household. 

In  a  short  time  she  began  her  work  with  renewed  deter- 
mination, sending  *'  Louisiana  "  to  **  Scribner's,'*  and  ^  A  Fair 
Barbarian"  to  ''Peterson's  Magazine,"  and  writing  "Ha- 
worths,"  a  work  which,  though  it  never  attained  the  popu- 
larity of  *'  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's,"  is  undoubtedly,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  literary  art,  the  finest  she  ever  produced,  and  the 
rival  of  any  romantic  creation  in  the  New  World.  In  1878 
the  family  removed  to  the  pleasant  house  which  they  now 
occupy,  1215  I  street,  and  Mrs.  Burnett  has  a  large  circle  of 
devoted  personal  friends.  Xor  is  her  accomplished  husband 
less  popular.  Their  home  is  one  of  hixury,  though  not  ex- 
travagance, filled  with  works  of  art,  handsome  hangings,  and 
interesting  bric-i-brac.  Upon  entering  the  hall  the  fact  ap- 
pears that  it  is  the  abode  of  refinement  and  culture.  Here 
the  visitor  at  the  Capital  seeks  to  know  the  writer  whose  pen 
has  furnished  so  many  hours  of  pleasure ;  and  here  they  are 
met  with  such  a  genial  welcome  and  such  hospitality  that 
even  the  most  shy  are  placed  at  perfect  ease.  The  doctor, 
who  delights  in  art,  has  collected  old  engravings  and  fine 
etchings  ;  and  he  often  surprises  his  wife  with  a  vase  of  roses, 
or  a  bunch  of  field-flowei's,  painted,  as  he  says,  by  an  unknown 
artist, — in  whom  she  is  quick  to  recognize  himself.  It  is  a 
home  free  from  the  iron  rule  of  conventionality,  and  though 
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not  "  Vagabondia,"  is  the  outgrowth, — as  far  as  the  environ- 
ments of  a  city  allow, — of  such  freedom.  Each  Tuesday 
evening  in  the  season  the  parlor  is  filled  with  visitors,  a  large 
proportion  being  strangers.  For  a  year  or  so  Mrs.  Burnett, 
with  her  genial  nature,  essayed  to  take  up  the  burden  of 
social  life  in  Washington,  but  it  was  too  great  a  burden,  es- 
pecially as  the  demands  of  the  busy  pen  were  not  less  exact- 
ing;— indeed,  rather  more,  now  that  the  boys  grew  rapidly, 
and  luxuries  were  added  to  necessities.  Mrs.  Burnett's  work- 
room is  known  as  the  "  Den,"  and  to  the  favored  few  who 
are  received  into  its  privacy  the  very  mention  will  recall  the 
delightful  home  circle  and  agreeable  friends  met  there. 
Early  each  morning  Mrs.  Burnett  seats  herself  at  her  table 
and  writes  until  noon.  Mood, — not  even  health — is  con- 
sulted. If  she  is  in  happy  mental  frame,  the  hours  are  not 
heeded,  and  the  sentences  flow  freely  from  her  pen ;  if  not, 
the  afternoon  is  given  to  recreation,  walks,  drives,  and  visit- 
ing. The  evenings,  except  those  of  the  more  formal  Tues- 
days, are  spent  in  the  ''Den,"  an<l  "the  children's  hour" 
thei'e  is  one  to  be  remembered.  There,  to  amuse  two  rest- 
less boys,  were  improvised  "The  Proud  Little  Grain  of 
Wh«it,"  "Editha's  Burglar,"  "Behind  the  White  Brick,"  and 
other  stories  that  have  delighted  the  juvenile  readers  of  '*  St. 
Nicholas."  Here,  too,  she  has  recently  completed  **  Through 
One  Admmistration." 

The  world  has  set  its  critical  seal  upon  the  productions 
of  this  woman  of  genius,  and  should  she  never  write  an- 
other word  of  fiction,  the  fame  of  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
will  rest  secure  upon  "  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's,"  "  Haworths," 
**  Smethurstses,"  and  "  Louisiana."  Having  written  these, 
she  must  remain  her  own  rival. 

Of  poetry  Mrs.  Burnett  has  published  but  little;  occa- 
sionally a  short  poem  appears  from  her  hand — such  as  ''Yes- 
terday and  To-day,"  —  so  exquisite  as  to  make  us  ask  for 
more.  At  the  Garfield  Memorial  of  the  ^  Literary  Society," 
Washington,  D.C.,  she  read  a  poem  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  were  present.     As  neighbor  and  friend, 
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Preudent  Gar6eld  had  been  much  belored,  and  tliia  was  a 
heart  utterance  which,  indeed,  rose  to  the  heroic  :— 

**  We  ery,  bat  he  who  snflfen  lies 
Meeting  tharp-weaponed  pain  with  steadfast  eyeSi 
And  makes  no  plaint ;  while  on  the  threshold  Death 
Half  draws  hb  keen  sword  from  its  glittering  sheath, 
And  looking  inward,  pauses —  lingering  long  — 
Faltering  —  himself  the  weak  before  the  strong.** 

"  A  Woman's  Season,**  which  appeared  in  the  **  Centary  " 
January,  1883,  gives  a  happy  portra^'al  of  a  woman's  heart 
by  a  woman's  hand : — 

**  And  now  my  hand  clings  closer  to  your  breast ; 
Bend  your  head  lower,  while  I  say  the  rest— 
The  greatest  change  of  all  is  this,  —  that  I 
Who  used  to  be  so  cold,  so  fieree,  so  shy. 
In  the  sweet  moment  that  I  feel  yon  near, 
Forget  to  be  ashamed  and  know  no  fear  — 
Forget  that  life  is  sad  and  death  b  drear — 
Because  —  because  I  love  you." 

If  called  upon  to  discriminate  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
this  eminent  woman  I  should  call  her  personal  courage  the 
most  distinguishing.  She  is  delicate  in  her  womanly  instincts, 
modest  m  valuing  her  literary  achievements,  socially  not 
ambitious  of  display,  and  right  feminine  in  all  her  pleasures 
nnd  avocations,  yet  possessing  a  coolness  and  courage  in  an 
emergency  which  is  not  generally  a  female  attribute. 

A  paragraph  which  appeared  two  years  since  in  the  daily 
papers  describing  her  rescue  at  Long  Beach  of  Mr.  Larz 
Anderson  of  Cincinnati,  was  not  overstated.  Mrs.  Burnett, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  were  walking  on  the  I)each 
ready  to  have  an  early  morning  swim  in  the  Inlet.  Mr. 
Anderson  declared  his  intention  of  diving  from  the  bridge 
—  a  puqiose  he  had  several  times  declared.  His  wife  had 
doubts  as  to  its  safety;  but  he  was  determined  to  try  it. 
The  two  ladies  saw  the  plunge,  and  in  an  instant  a  white 
face  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  then  went  down. 
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The  frightened  wife  ran  for  assistance,  and  Mrs.  Burnett,  who 
was  that  summer  learning  to  swim,  dashed  into  the  waves 
and  swam  rapidly  to  him.  The  helpless  form, —  for,  as  may 
be  surmised,  liis  head  had  struck  a  rock,  —  was  going  under 
for  the  third  time.  She  clutched  him,  and  putting  forth  all 
her  strength  reached  the  beach  with  her  still  insensible  bur- 
den, and,  with  a  power  almost  superhuman,  bore  him  across 
the  stretch  of  sand  to  a  grass-plot,  where  Mrs.  Anderson 
had  brought  assistance  and  restoratives.  The  friendship 
based  on  this  incident  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest 
associations  of  this  heroic  woman. 

Dress  has  abundant  attraction  for  her.  She  enjoys  it  artis- 
tically, and  has  an  honest  delight  in  a  new  gown.  This  is  not 
really  an  individual  consideration,  but  a  part  of  the  love  she 
has  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  or  nature.  She  fancies 
working  in  dainty  lace,  adjusting  bows  on  robe  or  hat,  and 
is  apt  to  give  all  such  detail  as  far  as  possible  her  personal 
attention.  She  is  aesthetic  in  all  her  belongings,  and  in  her 
own  boudoir  every  nook  and  comer  indicates  the  fancies  of 
its  occupant,  or  the  thought  of  her  husband,  who,  with  pic 
tare  or  bric-^brac,  adds  frequently  to  her  collection  of 
novelties. 

Mrs.  Burnett  is  modest  in  her  estimate  of  her  achievements ; 
while  she  listens  to  words  of  praise,  she  is  not  embanossed, 
but  pleasantly  surprised,  and  often  says  that  when  met  with 
more  than  ordinary  effusiveness  she  accepts  it  as  absolutely 
impersonal,  as  though  it  was  some  other  writer  of  whom  they 
are  speaking. 

Although  she  is  certainly  not  indifferent  to  criticism,  she  is 
philosophical,  accepting  the  abuse  and  the  approval  with 
equanimity;  freely  discussing  reviews  in  her  home  circle, — 
yet  I  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  nothing  yields  her  greater 
happiness  than  a  realization  that  she  has  given  solace  or 
enj'^jrment  to  so  many.  I  remember  one  evening  just  at 
twilight  I  went  in  to  sit  an  hour  with  her.  As  soon  as  she 
saw  me  she  called  to  her  husband,  "  Please  light  the  gas, 
doctor ;  I  want  to  show  my  beautiful  present."    The  light 
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revealed  thrown  across  her  on  the  lounge  a  rare  India  shawl, 
a  gem  full  a  hundred  years  old,  as  was  told  by  the  delicate  color 
and  antique  pattern ;  ^  Made  when  men  loved  art  for  art's  sake,* 
wrote  the  donor,  an  elderly  gentleman,  an  entire  stranger, 
who  begged  its  acceptance  as  some  recognition  of  the  pleas- 
ure he  had  received  in  reading  *' Louisiana. **  When  I  read 
aloud  his  beautiful  letter,  in  which  he  modestly  chiimed  some 
soul  kinship  with  the  pathetic  old  father  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  **  Tho'  a  little  more  polish  had  been  given  me 
some  forty  years  ago,"  she  was  deeply  touched,  and  said, 
^  That  repays  me  many  times  for  days  of  labor  and  hours  of 
discouragement.  '* 

Graceful  recognition  of  pleasure  received  and  much  grate- 
ftQ  expression  come  to  the  successful  story-teller,  —  yet  I 
doubt  if  ever  an  offering  went  more  directly  to  her  heart.  She 
receives  countless  confidences,  particularly  fi*om  young  women 
who  indulge  in  literary  aspirations,  with  enclosed  manuscript 
for  criticism.  Daily  applications  for  autographs  come,  and 
letters  of  inquiry  and  approval.  To  all  this,  as  far  as  time  or 
strength  permit,  she  has  conscientiousl}''  endeavored  to  send 
answei's ;  not  failing  to  encourage,  if  it  be  possible,  young 
writers  —  well  remembering  the  worth  of  such  kindness. 
Her  capacity  for  work  must  be  illustrated  by  a  plain  state- 
ment. In  little  more  than  seven  years  she  has  given  the 
world  five  novels,  a  large  number  of  short  stories,  several 
children's  stories,  and  the  dramatization  of  "  Esmeralda." 
Durinir  this  time  there  were  often  months  in  which  she  was 
seriously  indisposed  with  nervous  prostration.  Meantime 
domestic  and  social  duties  weix)  not  disregarded.  There  is 
nothing,  by  the  way,  in  which  she  can  accomplish  so  much  as 
working,  unless  it  be  playing  —  uy>on  which  sheentei-s  with  a 
zest  that  is  charming.  This,  a  happy  heritage,  is  often  the 
blessing  given  to  tine  genius,  a  blessing  which  renews  the 
strength  and  keeps  the  heart  young. 

Although  of  English  birth,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Burnett  has 
so  identified  her  with  and  endeared  her  to  the  country  of 
her  adoption  that  she  may  be  proudly  claimed  by  the  New 
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World,  In  physique  she  is  decidedly  of  English  type, 
well-formed,  graceful  —  usually  she  rejoices  in  excellent 
health.  She  is  a  blonde  of  rich  tint,  with  dark  bluish-gray 
eyes,  that  are  full  of  varying  expression,  —  so  intense  do 
they  sometimes  become  that  they  have  been  described  as 
black.  Her  head  is  shapely  and  well  poised  ;  nose  straight 
and  finely  cut,  nostrils  thin  and  sensitive,  while  the  firm  chin 
and  decisive  mouth  are  full  of  character.  In  manner  she  is 
utterly  free  from  affectation,  though  sometimes  forgetful  and 
abstracted.  She  has  a  fund  of  small  talk  for  an  idle  hour, 
and  of  humor  an  abundant  supply,  with  most  happy  apprecia- 
tion of  it  in  others.  While  in  writing  her  pathos  is  so  touch- 
ing as  to  overshadow  the  vein  of  humor  threading  her  pages, 
in  conversation  humor  predominates.  She  is  endowed  with 
a  lai*ge  degree  of  magnetism,  and  above  all  she  has  chaiins  for 
her  own  sex.  The  highest  eulogy  that  may  be  pronounced  on 
a  woman  is  when  it  can  be  said  "  Women  love  her,"  and  this 
can  with  truth  be  said  of  Mrs.  Burnett.  Those  who  know  her 
well  have  much  reason  to  love  her.  In  temper  she  is  delight- 
fully amiable  and  ready  in  sympathy.  I  have  endeavored  not 
needlessly  to  intrude  upon  the  sacred  precincts  of  home,  but 
if  I  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  and  related  incidents 
known  to  me,  this  brave-hearted  woman  of  genius  would 
indeed  appear  what  she  is  —  a  heroine  in  real  life.  A  life  so 
loving  in  all  its  ties,  so  exalted  in  duty,  so  full  of  good  work, 
80  responsive  to  every  call,  so  replete  in  wide-reaching 
sympathy,  sh^  with  all  her  power  of  characterization  has 
never  presented  in  romance. 
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Bou  Terry  Cooka'i  Ancestrr — Her  DeKription  of  an  Old-FuhloDed  Tfauik»> 
giTlng— Scene*  In  Her  Childhood— A  Plctore  of  Old  New  En^and 
Lite— Ber  Deep  Lore  ot  NUure— Pualoa  for  Flowen— School-Ufa 
—  Reading  at  the  Age  ol  Tbree—  Inimitable  Skill  In  Depleting  New- 
England  Life  and  Character-  Her  Bright  Hnnior  and  Keen  Sense  of 
the  Ridlculona — Beginning  Her  Literary  Career  —  Opening  of  UerGcnina 
— A  Novel  Incident  In  FlTmonth  Church  — The  Starr  of  an  Opal  King— 
Bow  a  Little  SlaTC-ChUd  waa  made  Free— A  Romantic  Story  — Odd 
Experiences  with  Impostors  and  Connierfeliert — Mr».  Cooke's  Power  of 
Uimlcry — Her  Home  and  Domestic  Life — A  Woman  of  Rare  Genius. 

QUARTER  of  a  century  ago,  most  of  U3  caa 
reciill  the  joyous  pride  with  which  the  birth  of 
the  "  Atlantic  Monthly "  was  hailed,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  each  number  was  antici- 
ated.  Into  what  cbanning  company  it  took 
a  I  There  the  Autocnit  of  the  Breakfast-table 
K^P  held  his  genial  sway ;  Motley  fought  over  the 
s.l}  "  Rattle  of  Lepanto  " ;  Colonel  Higgtiison  led  us 
into  the  woods  of  "April  Days"  and  among  the 
"  Water-Liiies  "  of  August  in  his  series  of  wondrous 
out-door  studies ;  Anne  Whitney  came  with  poems  of  a 
loftier  reach  and  fuller  grasp  than  any  other  woman  has  ever 
given  the  world ;  the  "  Minister's  Wooing  "  took  up  its  placid 
way  ;  that  brilliant  tale,  the  "  Queen  of  the  Red  Chessmen," 
delighted  the  fancy  and  promised  a  new  type  of  fiction;  the 
"Man  without  a  Country"  deceived  a  wilderness  of  readers 
into  tears ;  Emerson  sang  of  "  Brahma,"  Longfellow  of  "  San- 
dalphon,"  and  Whittier  sang  the  "  Swan-song  of  Parson 
Avery " ;  Frank  Underwood  stretched  his  kind  hand  to  the 
unknown ;  and  James  Russell  Lowell's  genius  welded  the 
varying  elements  into  a  harmonious  whole. 
174 
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In  this  gracious  company,  too,  came  Rose  Terry,  with  the 
leading  story  of  the  first  number;  and  as  story  followed 
story,  each  better  than  the  other,  she  kindled  the  ambition 
and  had  the  felicitation  of  every  other  young  woman  who 
tamed  the  pages  throughout  the  country, — for  most  of  us 
felt  as  if  all  girlhood  were  honored  in  her  who  carried  her 
light  before  men  with  such  proud  strength  and  beauty. 

We  knew  but  little  about  her  in  those  days,  for  personal- 
ities had  not  grown  to  rule  us.  We  only  knew  that  she  lived 
in  Connecticut,  and  had  already  published  a  story,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  "Putnam's  Monthly,"  called  ^'The  Mormon's 
Wife,**  which  dealt  powerfully  with  the  leprosy  of  Mormon- 
ism,  and  wi*ung  from  the  heart  tears  dried  only  by  the  heat  of 
indignation.  Any  one  who  now  reads  that  old  story  will  be 
as  much  moved  by  it  as  its  first  readers  were, —  will  com- 
prehend that  stronger  yet  more  delicate  argument  was  never 
made  against  the  iniquity  which  would  undermine  that  whole 
foundation  of  civilization,  the  family,  —  tearing  the  hearts  of 
women  and  debasing  the  souls  of  men,  —  and  must  needs  ask 
how  so  young  a  person  knew  the  deep  springs  of  feeling  that 
play  there,  unless  it  is  ti*ue  that  the  experience  of  years 
teaches  less  than  the  intuitions  of  genius. 

It  is  genius  that  informs  every  line  Rose  Terry  has  ever 
written,  —  a  pure  and  lofty  genius  that  burned  with  a  white 
flame  in  such  subtle  metaphysical  reveries  as  *'  My  Tenants," 
and  "  Did  I  ?  "  and  showed  its  manj'-colored  light  in  brief  bits 
of  poetic  romance,  and  in  a  succession  of  stories  of  New 
England  life.  One  marvels  how  such  a  genius  became  the 
ultimate  expression  of  generations  of  hard  Puritan  ancestry, 
as  one  marvels  to  see  after  silent  flowerless  years  some  dry 
and  prickly  cactus-stem  burst  out  into  its  sudden  flaming 
flower. 

Rose  Terry  Cooke  came  of  undoubted  and  undiluted  Puritan 
blood,  which  is  to  be  found  nowhere  bluer  than  in  Connec- 
ticut. Her  mother  was  Anne  Wright  Hurlbut,  the  daughter 
of  John  Hurlbut  of  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  the  first  New 
England  shipmaster  who  sailed  round  the  world,  and  a  man 
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who  subsequently  lost  his  life  caring  for  the  sick  during  an 
epidemic.  He  left  his  daughter  an  orphan  in  her  ninth  year ; 
and  she  grew  up  beautiful,  tender,  delicate,  shrinking,  unde- 
monstrative from  principle,  and  with  a  morbid  conscience. 
She  married  Henry  Wadsworth  Terry,  the  son  of  Nathaniel 
Terry,  president  of  a  Hartford  Bank,  and  for  some  time  a 
member  of  Congress. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Terry  was  a  man  of  great  information, 
a  social  favorite,  sensitive,  generous,  and  open-hearted.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  belonged  to  the  old  Wadsworth  stock, 
from  which  the  poet  Longfellow  descended,  his  immediate 
ancestor  in  this  country  having  been  the  Hon.  William  Wads- 
worth, dated  at  Cambridge,  1632,  and  at  Hartford,  1636 ; 
and  his  uncle,  several  times  removed,  having  been  that  Joseph 
Wadsworth  who  stole  the  Charter  and  ennobled  the  oak-tree 
for  all  time  to  come,  and  who  hud  a  descendant  of  his  own 
spirit  in  General  Terry  of  Fort  Fisher  and  Pulaski  fame,  the 
cousin  of  Rose. 

Rose  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  February,  1827,  on  a 
farm,  where  her  father  and  mother  then  lived,  a  half-dozen 
miles  from  Hailford,  to  which  city,  when  the  child  had 
reiiched  her  sixth  year,  they  removed,  taking  up  their  resi- 
dence in  a  large  brick  mansion  built  in  1799  by  ColonelJere- 
niiah  Wadsworth  for  his  daughter,  and  at  that  time  the  best 
house  in  Hartford,  except  another  just  like  it  which  he  built 
for  his  son. 

It  is  of  the  life  and  manners  in  this  house  that  she  speaks 
in  a  little  sketch,  faithful  as  a  Flemish  picture,  in  which  she 
narrates  to  a  child  of  the  family  the  old-fashioned  Thanks- 
giving doings  in  her  gi^jindraother' s  kitchen,  with  the  green 
knotty  glass  of  its  window-panes  through  which  she  watched 
the  pigeons  and  the  cats,  and  with  its  immense  fireplace :  — 

"  It  was  very  wide  indeed,  —  so  wide  you  could  sit  in  each 
corner  and  look  up  the  chimney  to  the  sky.  The  fire  was  in 
the  middle,  and  was  made  of  big  logs  piled  up  on  great  iron 
andirons.  Over  it  was  an  iron  thing  called  a  crane,  a  flat, 
strong  bar  that  swung  off  and  on,  so  you  could  put  on  the 
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kettles  without  burning  your  arms  in  the  flame,  and  then 
swing  them  back  to  their  phiee.  They  were  hung  on  hooks, 
and  those  hooks  put  into  short  chains  that  had  other  hooks 
which  held  them  on  the  crane,  so  the  pot-hooks  could  be  put 
in  higher  or  lower,  just  as  was  needed.  There  was  a  bake- 
kettle  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  chimney,  and  a  charcoal 
furnace  in  the  other,  so  that  you  could  cook  a  great  many 
things  at  once. 

**  AVhat  fun  we  children  did  have  at  that  fireplace  when  the 
cook  was  good-natured.  We  used  to  tie  apples  to  strings, 
and  then  fasten  the  strings  to  the  shelf  alK)ye  and  see  the 
apples  twirl  and  roast  and  drip  into  saucers.  We  used  to 
melt  loaf-sugar  into  little  wire-baskets  tied  to  just  such 
strings,  and  see  it  drop  into  buttered  pans,  making  cakes  of 
clear  amber  candy.  We  thawed  frozen  apples  in  the  dish- 
kettle,  and  roasted  ears  of  com  by  leaning  them  against  the 
andirons.  We  always  begged  the  pigs'  tails  at  'killing-time,' 
and,  rolling  them  in  brown  paper,  baked  them  in  the  hot 
ashes.  They  never  were  good,  nobody  ever  ate  them ;  but 
>ve  persisted  in  doing  it  year  after  year." 

Then  she  tells  us  what  Monday  was  in  this  great  kitchen  on 
the  week  in  question,  and  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  when, 
^if  I  was  good,  I  was  allowed  to  tuck  myself  into  a  comer, 
and  look  on,  and  run  of  errands.  I  went  for  nutmegs,  for 
cinnamon,  for  pie-dishes ;  for  more  sugar,  for  milk,  and 
spoons,  and  spices ;  but  I  was  more  than  paid  if  I  could 
only  watch  grandmother  roll  the  thin  crust  out,  lay  it  neatly 
over  the  dishes,  shave  off  the  edge  close,  and  then,  after 
filhng  it  with  the  red, .  or  yellow,  or  creamy  mixture  before 
her  in  big  bowls,  cut  strips  of  paste  %vith  the  dough-spur,  and 
ornament  their  surfaces.  What  a  work  of  skill  it  was  to  set 
those  pies  in  the  oven  and  never  spill  a  drop  or  slop  the 
broad  edges  of  crust  and  leave  a  smear !  How  deliciously  they 
smelt  when  they  came  out  glazed  and  crisp  and  fit  to  melt  in 
your  mouth,  like  the  cream-tarts  of  Bedredden  Hassan ! " 

It  was  here  that  Rose  learned  how  to  become  the  faultless 
hoosekeeper  and  accomplished  cook  that  she  is,  and  to  prac- 
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tise  an  abonnding  hospital!^  in  her  own  bonse.  *'Kow  the 
goeatfl  might  come,  and  come  they  did,  —  Bome  from  the  rivers 
boat  where  they  had  spent  a  long  dreoiy  day ;  some  from 
the  stage  that  rattled  and  rumbled  np  to  the  door  and  un- 
loaded there  more  bundles  and  babies  than  it  ougbt  to  have 
held.  And  ob,  what  fun  it  was  to  bear  the  bouse  ring  with 
fresh  voices ;  to  see  our  dear  handsome  old  grandfiktber  wel- 
coming them  all  so  heartily ;  to  bear  fires  cmckle  in  the  spare 
rooms  and  in  the  drawing-room ;  to  see  the  tea-table  with  sn 
extra  leaf  for  extra  guests ;  and  see  them  all  enjoy  the 
bread  and  butter,  the  loaf-coke,  the  cookies,  tfae  dried  beef, 
the  pears  and  cream  that  nobody  erer  got  so  nice  anywhere 
but  at  grandmotber's  house ;  and  then  there  was  the  lust 
delight  of  the  day,  to  see  mother,  just  as  I  was  dropping  off 
into  sleep,  stimding  close  to  the  tamp  to  baste  a  bit  of  old 
lace  into  the  throat  of  my  green  merino  dress,  and  pin  on  the 
front  her  own  little  pin  of  rough  Curolina  gold. 

"  But  the  next  day  is  Thanksgiving.  Grandfather  is  down- 
stairs early,  and  has  a  big  bright  fire  all  ready ;  and  there 
is  sweet,  gentle  Aunt  Cliirn  with  the  last  baby  beside  her 
knee,  and  a  smile  and  a  kiss  for  all  of  us ;  there  are  half  a 
dozen  cousins  and  fire  or  six  other  aunts  and  uncles ;  and 
I  get  into  a  comer  silent  and  shy.  I  love  them  all,  but  I 
could  not  say  so,  possibly.  So  I  get  out  of  sight  all  I  can, 
swallow  my  breakfast  and  am  happily  at  play  under  the  table, 
with  paper  boats  and  handkerchief  babies,  and  my  dearest 
cousin  Taf,  the  best  boy  in  the  world,  I  think,  when  mother 
comes  for  me  to  be  washed  and  dressed  and  go  to  church. 
Taf  is  a  big  man  now,  and  a  general.  He  bas  taken  forts, 
and  conquered  rebels,  and  been  trailed  about  the  world  from 
pillar  to  post,  and  been  praised  in  the  newspapers  and  hon- 
ored by  the  country;  —  but  I  asked  him,  not  long  ago,  if 
be  remembered  how  we  played  boats  under  the  table,  and  he 
laughed  and  said  he  did. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  didn't  like  to  be  washed  and  dressed 
and  go  to  church.  My  nose  was  always  rubbed  up.  and  soap 
got  into  my  eyes,  and  my  hair  was  braided  in  dreadfully 
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tigbt  pig-tails.  I  wanted  to  stay  at  home,  and  see  the  big 
turkey  roasted  in  the  roaster.  I  should  have  liked  to  baste 
him  through  the  lid  behind  and  turn  him  on  the  spit.  I 
wanted  to  help  stick  cloves  into  the  cold  ham  and  score  the 
mashed  potato  before  it  was  put  to  brown  in  the  reflector ; 
hut  I  had  to  go  to  church  for  all  that,  in  ray  plum-colored 
pelisse  and  the  pea-green  silk  hood  lined  with  pink  and  edged 
with  squirrel  fur,  that  was  made  for  us  out  of  a  piece  of  old 
Aunt  Eunice's  petticoat.  She  left  two  of  them,  one  sky-blue 
and  one  pea-green,  quilted  in  flowers  and  scrolls  in  the  most 
elegant  manner,  — and  they  made  beautiful  hoods. 

**But  then  there  was  church.  We  sat  in  a  square  pew  close 
by  the  pulpit,  and  when  the  long  prayer  came  I  always  got 
up  on  the  seat  and  knelt  down  and  looked  out  of  the  window 
into  the  graveyard.  There  were  two  tombstones  under  the 
window,  very  small  and  brown,  with  a  disagreeable  cherub's 
head  on  each  of*  them,  and  letters  to  tell  about  Mr.  Joseph 
Hancox  and  two  little  sons,  from  New  Hampshire,  lying 
there.  I  used  to  wonder  if  they  liked  it  to  be  buried  there, 
and  have  burdocks  grow  over  them.  I  never  did  like  bur- 
docks. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  very  hard  that  we  had  to  go  to  church 

on  a  week-day.    But  I  suppose  they  wanted  us  out  of  the  way 

at  home.     For  when  we  got  back  there  was  the  long  table  all 

Bet  out  with  silver,  and  glass,  and  china ;  the  big  bunch  of 

celery  in  the  middle  in  its  sparkling  glass  vase ;  the  moulds 

of  crimson  cranberry  at  the  corners ;  decanters  of  bright  wine 

at  either  end ;  the  ham  starred  with  cloves  at  one  side,  and 

a  pair  of  cold  tongues  at  the  other ;  little  dishes  of  pickled 

mushrooms,  mangoes,  and  butternuts  standing  interspersed 

about;  and  on  the  sideboard   such  an  array  of  pies,  and 

jellies,  and  nuts,  and  apples,  and  almonds,  and  raisins,  as 

might  make  four  desserts  to-day.     But  then  people  liked  to 

eat  and  drink.     They  had  open  fires  and  rattling  windows, 

and  so  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

**  There  was  grandfather  in  his  knee-breeches  and  queer 
old-fiushioned  coat,  with  all  the  children  clustering  and  clam- 
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liering  round  him ;  there  was  grandmother,  with  her  brown 
silk  dress  and  best  cap  on,  ruffles  of  soft  thread-lace  about 
her  face  and  throat,  the  pretty  young  aunts  dressed  for  the 
day,  and  the  married  aunts  talking  to  each  other  al>out  their 
children,  and  servants,  and  clothes,  much  as  married  aunts  do 
still ;  and  there  were  the  uncles  looking  a  little  as  if  they 
wished  the  dinner  would  hurry.  And  last  of  all,  there  was 
one  little  table  —  for  we  children  always  had  a  table  to  our- 
selves —  with  a  set  of  small  pies  on  it.  And  sometimes  I  sat 
at  the  head,  if  Kate  was  not  there,  for  she  was  older  than  I ; 
but  Quent* always  sat  at  the  foot,  being  always  there  and  the 
oldest  of  us  all.  What  fun  we  had ;  and  bow  hard  it  was  to 
say  what  we  would  have  to  eat,  for  we  could  not  eat  every- 
thing. And  by  this  time  the  table  was  loaded  with  turkey, 
and  roast  ducks,  and  chicken  pie,  and  stewed  salsify,  and 
celery  sauce,  and  gravies,  besides  all  the  cold  meats ;  and  I 
knew  mother's  l>eautiful  dark  eyes  kept  good  watch  over  her 
little  daughter's  plate,  for  fear  of  next  day's  headache,  for 
even  then  I  had  headaches." 

This  little  transcript  is  valuable  not  only  as  giving  scenes 
in  the  childhood  of  Rose,  but  as  a  picture  that  is  nowhere 
else,  that  I  am  aware  of,  given  so  faithfully  and  vividly  of  tho 
daily  life  of  the  period  it  treats,  for  there  is  much  of  it  that  I 
have  not  quoted. 

How  fond  she  is  of  those  old  places  and  people  now  long 
gone,  and  how  she  loves  to  delay  and  dally  with  them. 

"  A  garden  full  of  all  old-fashioned  blooms  lay  about  the 
wide  front  door  and  south  of  the  side  entrance.  Old  pear- 
trees,  knotty  and  awkward,  but  veiled  always  in  the  spring 
with  snowy  blossoms,  and  hung  thereafter  with  golden  fruit, 
shaded  a  little  the  formal  flower-beds  where  grew  tulips, 
lifting  scarlet  and  golden  cups,  or  creamy  chalices  striped 
white,  and  pink,  and  purple,  toward  the  sun ;  peonies  round 
and  flaunting ;  ragged  robins ;  flowering  almond  that  bloomed 
like  Aaron's  rod  with  myriads  of  tiny  roses  on  a  straight 
stick ;  fleur-de-lis  with  languid  and  royal  banners  of  blue, 
white,  or  gold ;  flowering  currant,  its  prim  yellow  blossoms 
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breathing  out  spice  to  the  first  spring  winds ;  snowdrops, 
original  and  graceful ;  hyacinths,  crocuses,  jonquils,  nar- 
cissus, dafladowndillys ;  velvet  and  parti-colored  roses,  the 
rich  buds  of  Provence  and  moss,  the  lavish  garlands  of  the 
old  white  rose,  and  the  delicate  odorous  damask.  Why 
should  I  catalogue  them?  Yet  they  all  rise  crowding  on 
ray  memory,  and  the  air  swims  with  their  odors.  .  .  .  The 
smooth-cheeked  crisp  apricots  ripened  against  the  wall ; 
bell-pears, — a  fruit  passed  out  of  modern  reach,  a  won- 
drous compound  of  sugar,  and  wine,  and  fragrance, — 
dropped  in  the  rank  grass ;  peaches  that  are  known  no  more 
to  man,  great  rose-flushed  globes  of  honey  and  perfume  that 
set  the  very  wasps  crazy,  drooped  the  slight  trees  to  earth 
with  their  gracious  burden ;  cherries  and  plums  strewed  the 
ground,  and  were  wasted  from  mere  profusion ;  curculio  was 
a  stranger  in  the  land,  fire-blight  unknown,  yellows  a  myth, 
black-knot  never  tied,  and  the  hordes  of  ravaging  insects  yet 
unhatched ;  there  was  enough  for  men  and  robins ;  the  land 
was  full  of  food." 

How  she  delights  to  people  this  garden  and  its  house  with 
the  old  figures  that  belonged  there  —  there  is  something  touch- 
ing in  the  way  she  lingers  alx)ut  them ;  perhaps  the  figure 
of  the  distant  uncle  to  whose  inheritance  she  at  last  owes  that 
comfort  which  makes  her  in  a  measure  independent  of  pub- 
lishers,— perhaps  that  of  the  rosy,  wilful,  sweet,  high-spirited 
maiden  whose  '*  very  self  has  come  back  to  earth  in  the  third 
generation,  romping,  blooming,  blue-eyed,  and  bewitching  as 
her  great-grandmother,  with  the  same  wide  clear  eyes  and 
softly  curving  lips,  the  imperious  frown,  broad  white  fore- 
head, and  careless  waving  hair,  that  charmed  the  eyes  of 
Bochambeau  and  Washington,  and  made  the  gay  and  gallant 
French  officers  clink  their  glasses  for  honor  of  little  Molly 
when  she  was  set  on  the  dining-table  with  dessert  to  drink  the 
general's  health  at  a  dinner-party.  Sitting  at  her  feet  on  a 
cricket  and  looking  up  at  the  wrinkled  face  and  ruffled  cap 
above  us,  it  seemed  more  incredible  than  any  wildest  fairy 
tales  that  she  ahoold  ever  have  been  young  and  beautiful; 
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bot  ber  i^etaro,  taken  is  the  prime  of  womanhood,  nttestB 
with  its  noble  benuty  all  that  tradition  tells." 

Here,  too,  she  lingers  with  Mabel,  the  old  great^great- 
grandmother,  stem,  self-reliant,  with  regular  features,  set 
lips,  and  keen,  cold,  gray  eyea.  "  That  chill  and  steel,"  she 
Bays,  "  come  out  here  and  there  among  her  descendants,  and  ' 
temper,  perhaps  desirably,  the  facile  good-nnture  and  bon- 
hommie  that  her  husband  bequeathed  also  among  us."  That 
buslund  rode,  to  serve  his  country,  on  some  omeigency,  till 
bis  legs  were  so  swollen  with  the  fixed  position  and  fatigue 
that  it  wos  nocessary  to  fill  his  riding-boots  with  brandy 
before  they  could  be  forced  off. 

It  is  his  clothes  laid  up  in  the  garret,  the  clothes  of  the  old 
Wadsworth  of  the  Revolutionary  era,  worn  at  the  French 
court  and  other  less  regal  festivities,  that  were  wont  to  de- 
light Rose's  chihlish  fancy. 

"  How  goodly  were  those  ample  suits  of  Genoa  velvet,  — 
coats  wliosc  skirts  wouhl  make  o  modem  gamient,  with  silver 
buttons  wherever  buttons  could  Imj  sewed ;  breeches  with 
paste  buckles  nt  the  knees,  so  bright  in  their  silver  setting 
that  my  childish  soul  secretly  cherished  a  hope  tfaut  they 
might  possibly  be  diamonds  after  all ;  and  wni^tcontd  of  white 
satin,  embroidered  with  gold  or  silver,  tarnished,  it  is  true,  by 
time. — but  wliiit  use  is  an  imagination  only  eight  years  old  if 
the  mere  tamish  of  eighty  years  counts  for  anj-thing  in  its 
sight.  These  coats  were  wonderful  to  me ; —  how  wondei-ful 
would  they  not  be  in  the  streets  to-day  !  One  was  of  scarlet 
velvet,  with  a  silvery  frost  on  its  pile  like  the  down  on  n 
peach,  — velvet  so  thick  that  I  pricked  my  fingers  painfully 
attempting  to  fashion  a  pincushion  out  of  a  fragment  thereof; 
another  whs  purple,  with  a  plum-like  bloom  on  its  ro\'al  tint, 
and  another  sober  gray  and  glittering  only  with  buttons  and 
buckles  of  cut  steel.  Think  how  a  goodly  and  personable 
man  dazzled  the  eyes  of  fair  ladies  in  those  days,  arrayed  like 
a  tulip,  with  shining  silk  stockings,  and  low  shoes  all  of  a 
sparkle  with  steel,  or  paste,  or  diamonds ;  his  shapely  hands 
adorned  with  rich  lace  frills,  his  ample  bosom  and  muscular 
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throat  blossoming  out  with  equally  soft  and  costly  garni- 
turel'' 

Between  Rose  and  her  mother,  with  the  beautiful  dark  eyes 
she  spoke  of,  — to  return  to  herself  after  this  glimpse  at  her 
ancestry,  —  there  existed  the  most  close  and  tender  relation 
in  a  tie  of  unusual  intimacy.  But  to  her  father  she  owes 
much  of  her  love  of  nature,  and  of  her  varied  knowledge 
of  its  manifestations.  It  was  he  that  taught  her  how  to 
study  the  clouds  and  the  stars,  flower  and  weed,  and  land- 
scape; it  was  he  that  taught  her  the  names  of  blossoms 
and  the  songs  of  birds,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  small 
8um  of  wildwood  lore  of  which  she  is  not  mistress.  An 
apt  little  pupil,  a  child  of  the  woods  in  which  she  lived  so 
much,  these  studies  were  after  her  own  heart,  —  she  stood 
once  nearly  an  hour,  as  silent  as  a  stone,  to  see  if  a  big,  burly 
bumble-bee,  buzzing  and  humming  about,  would  not  mistake 
her  for  a  flower  and  ah'ght  upon  her.  She  can  tell  you  where 
to  find  the  partridge's  nest,  the  whippoorwill's  eggs  hidden'in 
dry  leaves,  the  humming-bird's  pearls ;  her  glance  knows  all 
the  difference  between  the  basket-nest  of  the  vireo  hanging 
from  its  twig,  the  pensile  grossbeak's  swinging  over  the 
stream,  and  the  orchard  oriole's.  She  distinguishes  their 
notes,  and  as  if  she  understood  their  meaning;  she  knows 
the  "  faint  songs  of  blue-birds  closing  their  spring  serenades  in 
a  more  plaintive  key,  as  if  the  possible  accidents  of  hatching 
and  rearing  assailed  them  now  with  apprehension ; "  an  old 
acquaintance  of  hers  is  the  cat-bird,  "givhig  his  gratuitous 
concert  from  the  topmost  twig  of  an  elm ;  '*  and  it  is  she  that 
describes  ''the  distant  passionately  mournful  lyric  of  the 
8ong-sparrows,  reserved  for  spring  alone,  as  if  a  soul  had 
merged  its  life  in  one  love,  and  in  its  deepest  intensity  and 
most  glowing  fervor  knew  through  all  that  the  love  was 
wasted  and  the  fervor  vain." 

All  the  wild-flowers  and  their  haunts  are  pre-eminently  hers, 
too.  She  knows  where  the  first  of  the  pink  moccasin-flowers 
hang  out  their  banners,  in  what  wet  spot  the  sweet  and  rare 
white  violets  hide  their  fragi*ances,  the  brookside  where  the 
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cardinals  gather  the  later  heats  into  their  hues,  the  forgotten 
paths  where  the  shy-fringed  gentian  may  be  found,  and  the  field 
where  here  and  there  is  to  be  seen  ^  a  vivid  fire-lily  holding 
its  stately  cup  of  flame  right  upward  to  the  ardent  sun,  as  if 
to  have  it  filled  with  splendor  and  overflowed  with  light ;  *' 
and  so  true  is  she  to  their  seasons,  as  if  she  felt  with  them 
the  life  that  pulses  up  through  the  old  earth  to  their  blossom- 
ing, that  if  she  said  the  wild-rose  wreathed  the  sno-wdrifts  of 
January,  I  should  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
always  been  mistaken  regarding  that  particular  blossom. 
She  ought  to  know  about  roses,  anyway,  for  none  in  all  the 
country-side  bloom  more  beautifully  than  hers  do  in  the  little 
plots  where  she  is  a  famous  gardener  to-day.  Perhaps  it 
was  her  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  again,  who  taught  her 
the  love  of  man  and  woman  and  child,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  marks  every  woixl  she  utters,  and  from 
whom  she  inherited  that  innermost  poetry  of  being,  the  emo- 
tional delicacy  which  gilds  and  illumines  all  her  thoughts. 
She  was  a  delicate  child,  owing  to  an  early  illness,  so  severe 
an  illness  that  for  a  space  it  was  thought  she  had  really 
passed  away  from  life ;  and  it  was  possibly  for  that  reason 
that  her  out-door  habits  were  encouraged.  She  was  an 
exceedingly  sensitive  and  imaginative  child,  too,  and  her 
imagination  was  by  no  means  dwarfed  by  the  servants,  who 
told  her  ghost-stories,  so  powerfully  affecting  her  that  years 
afterward  she  would  slip  out  of  bed  in  all  the  dreadful, 
haunted  darkness,  grope  shivering  and  shuddering  to  the 
stairs,  and  crouch  there  where  she  could  see  a  glimmer  of 
\hA\t  or  hear  a  murmur  of  voices. 

The  most  noted  of  these  servants  was  Athanasius,  a  Greek 
boy  escaped  from  the  Turkish  massacre, —  move's  the  pity,  one 
is  tempted  to  say, —  and  despatched  to  her  father  as  a  waiter 
by  Bishop  Wainwright.  Rose  was  sent  out  to  walk  with  him 
every  day,  being  then  only  three  years  old,  and  he  would 
regale  her  on  the  way  with  the  most  frightful  recitals,  threat- 
enins:  that  if  she  ever  told  her  father  or  mother  he  would 
murder  her,  a  possibility  which  she  full}*^  believed  of  him. 
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So  thoroughly  had  secrecy  been  burned  into  her  soul  by  fear 
that  she  never  told  of  him  till  she  was  a  grown  woman,  and 
had  forgotten  every  word  of  his  stories ;  but  she  never  forgot, 
she  has  said,  her  horror  when  she  chanced  to  meet  his  fierce 
black  eyes  at  the  table,  and,  thinking  he  might  fulfil  his 
threat  on  the  supposition  that  she  had  betrayed  him,  would 
open  her  lips  to  cry  out,  "  O  Athanasius !  don't  kill  me  !  I 
haven't  told  ! "  when  the  thought  that  such  an  exclamation  was 
truly  betrayal  and  sudden  death  checked  her.  It  is  very 
possibly  something  of  her  own  experience  of  this  sort  that 
has  made  her  one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  oppressed 
children. 

After  leaving  the  shelter  of  her  mother's  side,  Rose  entered 
a  female  seminary,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  P.  Brace, 
who  had  been  an  instructor  in  the  school  where  her  mother 
received  her  education  before  becoming  a  pupil  of  Mrs. 
Sigoumey's.  The  early  growth  of  her  powers,  which  was 
marked  by  the  fact  of  her  knowing  how  to  read  perfectlj'  at 
the  age  of  three,  was  equally  perceptible  in  her  school  life, 
where  she  wrote  prize-poems,  composed  dramas  for  the  young 
amateurs  of  the  school,  and  learned  languages,  all  as  if  it  were 
play :  some  verses  written  then  under  the  title  of  "  Hearts- 
ease ^  would  have  done  credit  to  the  maturer  poetesses  of 
the  preceding  generation. 

At  sixteen  she  graduated ;  and  it  was  during  the  same  year 
that  she  united  with  the  church,  making  a  profession  of 
religion  which  has  ever  since  been  as  vital  to  her  as  the 
atmosphere  she  breathed.  But  although  of  the  straitest  sect 
herself,  she  has  always  been  libenil  and  kindly  in  relation  to 
the  views  of  others.  To  some,  in  her  enthusiasm  for  beauty, 
her  idealism,  and  her  sense  of  the  consoling  power  of  visible 
nature,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  strain  of  pagan  blood  had,  after 
all,  a  little  enlarged  the  Puritan,  if  there  were  any  possi- 
bility of  the  pagan  upon  the  scene.  For  if  one  i*ecalls  the 
dark  antecedents  of  that  region  which  gtive  her  birth,  the 
strength  and  sternness  of  a  race  springing  on  a  soil  but  half 
reclaimed  from  the  primeval  forest,  but  half  redeemed  from 
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the  lurking  Mvagc,  hmmted  by  terron  of  the  known  lod  of 
the  unknown,  where  thoogbt  descended  strmigfatened  by  the 
iron  cage  of  a  strict  creed,  nowhere  stricter,  and  nowhere 
enduring  with  moie  nnrelaxing  rigor,  it  will  be  felt  thnt  so 
rich  and  beautiful  a  nature  as  Rose  Terry's  was  as  foreign  to 
all  that  gloomy  shadow  of  descent  as  a  tropical  blossom 
would  be  to  that  belt  of  the  eternal  snowa  where  only  the 
lichen  grows. 

But  whatever  her  own  nature  and  identity  may  be,  thnt 
descent  has  given  her  a  warm  and  kindred  sympathy  with  the 
experiences  of  people  who  share  it  with  her,  and  she  derives 
from  it  her  faculty  of  depicting  the  lost  delicate  shade  and 
contour  of  the  New  England  country  life  in  a  manner  rivalled 
by  no  other  delineutor.  For  capital  na  the  dialect  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  in  thia  field,  and  delicious  as  the  "Biglow  Papers" 
are,  I  should  sny  that  they  neither  of  them  quite  render  that 
inner  piquancy  and  flavor  which  she  has  caught,  nor  altogether 
evince  complete  i>cn;eption  of  that  strange  chiinicter,  soon  to 
l>e  only  a  thing  «>f  liistorj-,  with  aii  its  contrasts  and  colors, 
its  wealth  and  its  mengrencss,  the  depth  of  its  sonibrencss, 
the  flushes  of  its  drollery,  the  might  of  its  uprightness,  the 
strength  of  its  EU)>crstitions,  with  its  sliadows,  its  gratesquc- 
ries,  and  its  undying  pathos,  —  all  of  which  she  sees  with 
keen  insight  and  jwrsonal  sympathy,  Iiumnnizes  with  fearless 
fidelity  to  nature  and  most  tender  humor,  and  brightens  with 
a  Imlliimt  wit. 

It  is  not  in  any  fluttering  light  that  she  takes  up  this  theme  ; 
she  fimb  in  it  occasion  for  romance  of  all  the  darker  sort,  as 
well  us  for  trenchant  phniae  and  for  illimitable  laughter.  In 
the  sketch  of  the  "  West  Shctucket  Railway,"  that  Hawthorne 
might  have  written  ("  Crispin,  rit'al  de  son  maitre,  un  petit 
chef  (Tceuvre  que  Moliere  a  ovblii  de/aire,"  as  Arsene  Hous- 
saye  says),  she  looks  on  a  blacker  side  than  many  of  us  are 
quite  willing  to  odmit  the  existence  of;  but  it  is  on  this  black 
side  thnt  she  knows  bow  to  throw  the  irradiation  of  her  genius, 
and,  while  bringing  out  the  abrupt  lights  and  darks,  softening 
all  with  the  divine  glow  of  pity. 
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"  To  a  person  at  all  conversant  with  life  in  the  deep  country 
of  New  England,"  she  says :  **Life  in  lonely  farms  among  its 
wild  mountains,  or  on  the  bare,  desolate  hills  that  roll  their 
sullen  brown  summits  mile  on  mile  through  the  lower  tracts 
of  this  region,  there  is  nothing  more  painful  than  the 
prevalence  of  crime  and  disease  in  these  isolated  homes. 
Bom  to  an  inheritance  of  hard  labor,  labor  necessary  to  mere 
life ;  fighting  with  that  most  valorous  instinct  of  human  nature, 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  against  a  climate  not  only 
rigorous  but  fatally  changeful,  a'  soil  bitter  and  barren  enough 
to  need  that  gold  should  be  sewn  before  more  than  copper 
can  be  harvested,  without  any  excitement  to  stir  the  half 
torpid  brain,  without  any  pleasure,  the  New  England  farmer 
becomes  in  too  many  cases  a  mere  creature  of  animal  instincts 
akin  to  the  beasts  that  perish,  —  hard,  cruel,  sensual,  vindic- 
tive. An  habitual  church-goer,  perhaps ;  but  none  the  less 
thoroughly  irreligious.  All  the  keener  sensitiveness  of  his 
organization  blunted  with  over-work  and  under-feeding  till 
the  finer  emotions  of  his  soul  dwindle  and  perish  for  want  of 
means  of  expression,  he  revenges  himself  on  his  condition  in 
the  natural  way.  And  when  you  bring  this  same  dreadful 
pressure  to  bear  on  women,  whose  more  delicate  nature  is 
proportionately  more  excitable,  whose  hearts  bleed  silently  to 
the  very  last  drop  before  their  lips  find  utterance,  —  when  you 
bring  to  bear  on  these  poor  weak  souls,  made  for  love  and 
gentleness  and  bright  outlooks  from  the  daily  dulness  of 
work,  the  brutality,  stupidness,  small  craft,  and  boorish 
tyranny  of  husbands  to  whom  they  are  tied  beyond  escape, 
what  wonder  is  it  that  a  third  of  all  the  female  lunatics  in  our 
asylums  are  fanners*  wives,  and  that  domestic  tragedies,  even 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  sensation  novel,  occur  daily  in  these 
lonely  houses,  far  beyond  human  help  or  hope?" 

It  is  not  always  from  such  gloomy  material,  however,  that 
she  has  drawn,  and  whenever  she  has  used  it  it  is  to  brighten 
it  with  her  inexhaustible  pleasantry.  **  The*s  other  folks  die 
and  don't  remember  you,  and  you're  just  as  bad  off  as  if  you 
wa'n't  a  widder,"  comes  on  a  funereal  occasion ;  a  touch  of 
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rud«  nature  breaks  upon  the  pathos  of  a  scene  where  "  the 
locusts  in  the  woods  chittered  as  though  they  was  fryin',"  and 
phrases  of  the  vernacular,  such  as  "chewin'  of  meetin'-seed," 
"  the  shockanum  palsy,"  "  dumb  as  a  homed  critter,"  and  a 
world  of  othora  are  preserved  for  all  time,  like  bugs  iu  amber. 

A  multiplied  value  is  given  to  these  characterizations  by 
the  circumstance  that  their  types  are  fast  becoming  extinct. 
The  pious  old  spinster,  who  could  give  lessons  in  the  five 
points  of  Calvinism  to  the  modem  minister,  will  soon  be  no 
more,  and  it  is  a  historical  study  when  we  tind  tier,  as  we  do, 
for  instance,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Lavvy,  uttering  her  shrawd 
aphnridins,  "  AVoll,  of  all  things  I  if  you  hain't  got  aground  on 
doctriues,"  cries  the  old  toitoress.  "  Happilony,  you  hear  to 
mc,  you've  got  common  sense,  and  does  it  stand  to  reason 
that  tlie  Lord  that  made  you  hain't  got  any?  ...  If  you've 
got  so't  you  can't  understand  the  Lord's  ways,  mebbe  you'd 
better  stop.  Folks  that  try  dippin'  up  the  sea  in  a  pint-cup 
don't  usually  make  it  out.  .  .  .  We  ain't  a  right  to  vex  our- 
selves about  to-mon-ow ;  to-day's  all  we  can  handle ;  the 
manna  spiled  when  it  was  kep'  over." 

Immediately  afler  graduation  Kose  begun  to  teach  in  Hart- 
ford, although  she  did  not  long  remain  there  while  thus 
occupied,  presently  taking  a  situation  in  a  Presbyterian 
church  school  in  Burlington,  N.  J.  In  the  fourth  year  there 
she  became  a  governess  in  (he  fiimily  of  the  clergyman  ;  but 
after  a  while,  feeling  the  need  there  was  of  her  at  home,  she 
returned  to  Hartford  ami  liegan  her  more  precisely  literary  life. 

Her  first  story,  written  for  "  Graham's  ISIuguzine,"  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  encounigcd  her;  but  her  dream  was  that  of 
developing  her  powers  of  poetry.  Sympathy  with  those 
whom  she  met  and  knew  from  day  to  day,  a  quick  and  keen 
eye  for  the  ridiculous,  a  heart  touched  with  pity,  and  the 
natural  faculty  of  the  raconteur,  diverted  her  in  some  mea^ 
sure  into  tlie  stories  of  New  England  life  of  which  1  have 
spoken  ;  but  the  fluttering  aspiration  of  her  nature,  at  home 
in  l<ifty  regions,  lifted  her  on  wings  of  song ;  and  every  one 
of  her  stories  that  deals  with  human  nature  in  other  than 
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itB  nistic  New  England  aspects  is  as  much  a  poem  as  if 
written  in  measure  with  rhyme  and  rhythm. 

Her  first  verses  were  printed  in  the  New  York  "  Tribune," 
and  nothing  better  shows  the  tendeiiiess  of  the  tie  between 
her  and  her  mother,  and  the  inherent  modesty  of  her 
nature,  than  the  fact  of  her  using  her  mother's  initials  for  a 
pseudonym,  and  hiding  her  own  authorship  altogether.  Mr. 
Qiarles  A.  Dana,  then  editorially  connected  with  the  "Tri- 
bune," was  her  very  good  friend  in  this  matter,  and  she  has 
always  cherished  for  him  a  grateful  attachment.  Those  who 
befriend  us  in  these  trying  if  glowing  days  of  our  first  en- 
deavor, become  in  some  degree  a  part  of  the  ideal  we 
pursue,  and  never  lose  the  light  then  shed  about  them,  and 
this  was  her  case  in  relation  also  to  many  others  who  watched 
the  opening  of  her  genius  with  interest  and  sympathy.  Rose 
Terry  is  the  most  loyal  of  friends  where  she  has  given 
her  affection ;  her  fidelity  is  as  stanch  as  her  choice  is  dis- 
criminating, and  her  enthusiasm  once  kindled  knows  no 
bounds,  since  in  its  cause  there  is  nothing  she  would  not  sac- 
rifice except  her  soul.  Possibly  she  would  be  as  good  a 
hater  as  lover  should  occasion  rise,  for  indifference  is  impos- 
sible to  her,  and  all  her  emotions  are  strong  ones. 

Such  a  spirit,  sensitive  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
and  immaterial  universe,  is  the  animate  essence  of  poetry ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  as  week  by  week  her  verses  appeared 
they  touched  a  wider  and  wider  circle,  till  inquiry  rose  as  to 
their  origin,  and  it  was  at  last  demanded  that  they  should  be 
gathered  into  a  volume  where  their  lovers  could  have  them 
more  nearly  at  hand.  Between  the  lines  of  this  little  volume 
much  of  the  author's  experience  and  personality  can  be  read  by 
one  in  search  of  it.  A  passionate  love  of  beauty  pervades  it, 
a  stinging  scorn  of  the  ignoble.  Every  here  and  there  a 
delicate  sadness  breaks  through  its  reserves :  — 

**My  life  is  like  a  song 

That  a  bird  sings  in  its  sleeping, 
Or  a  hidden  stream  that  flows  along 
To  the  sound  of  its  own  soft  weeping.** 
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Aad  again  we  have  it  in  the  "  Xew  Mood,"  in  "  Implors  Pace,*' 
aad  in  the  "  Fishing  Song  "  heard  over  the  wide  gray  rirar :  — ' 

*'  And  the  ways  of  God  are  darknesa, 
Hia  judgment  waitetb  long,  — 
He  breaks  the  heart  of  a  woman 
With  a  fisherman's  careleas  song." 

It  is  a  sadness,  nevertheless,  that  once  in  a  while  rises  to  an 
impersonal  height,  as  in  the  strength  of  the  tines  :  — 

**  Ilast  thon  no  more  enduring  date 
Than  out  of  one  despair  to  die?" 

Or  yet  again, 

"God  sees  from  the  high  blue  heaven. 
He  sees  the  grape  in  the  flower ; 
He  bears  one's  life-blood  dripping 
Through  the  maddest,  merriest  hour ; 
He  knows  what  sack-cloth  ami  ashes  hide  in  the  purple 
of  power ! " 

Here,  too,  in  such  fiery  verses  as  "  Samson  Agonistes," 
"Fremont's  Rido,"  and  "After  the  Camiintbes,"  may  be  seen 
the  writer's  patriotism,  her  politics,  and  her  lively  interest  in 
the  questions  of  the  d:iy  ;  her  religious  feeling  is  found  in  the 
"  Bell  Songs "  and  in  "  Pmycr,"  to  speak  of  no  others  ;  and 
her  sympathy  ivith  the  human  heart  in  "At  Last," and  in 
"The  Two  Villages,"  a  thing  that  has  been  printed  and 
reprinted,  earned  in  work-baskets  and  pocket-books,  and 
everybody's  heart.  There  is  a  tremendous  vigor  and  vivid 
picturesquencss  in  her  poems  of  "  Semelo  "  and  "  The  Suttee," 
weird  nnd  wonderful  phases  of  passion,  and  in  "Doubt,"  a 
poem  without  a  peer,  in  its  own  order,  unless  it  be  Emer- 
son's "  Brahma ;  "  while  "  Basile  Renaud  "  is  a  ballad  that  in 
dramatic  fire,  spirit,  and  beauty  is  worthy  of  the  first  poet 
of  the  age.  Jlenntime,  "In  The  Hospital,"  "Done  For," 
and  "  Lost  on  the  Prairie,"  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Border 
ballad,  originated  the  idea  and  gave  the  motive  to  all  of  that 
nature  that  have  ever  followed. 
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There  are  few  poets  who  have  the  power  of  presenting  a 
scene  so  that  its  very  atmosphere  is  felt;  but  Rose  Terry 
always  does;  here  the  spell  of  cool  odors  and  dews  and 
rustling  leaves  are  had,  where  — 

^  Far  through  the  hills  some  falling  river  grieves. 
All  earth  is  stilled 
Save  where  a  dreaming  bird  with  sudden  song  is  thrilled;'' 

And  there  the  sense  of  the  forest  distils  about  us  as  — 

**The  thick  leaves  that  scent  the  tremulous  air 

Let  the  bright  sunshine  pass  with  softened  light, 
And  lips  unwonted  breathe  instinctive  prayer 
In  these  cool  arches  filled  with  verdurous  night." 

None  of  her  poems  are  more  spiritually  or  suggestively  lovely 
than  that  with  the  title  of  "  Trailing  Arbutus,"  which  seems 
to  bear  about  it  the  fragrance  of  the  flower  itself. 

"  Were  your  pure  lips  fashioned 
Out  of  air  and  dew, 
Starlight  unimpassioned. 
Dawn's  most  tender  hue. 
And  scented  by  the  woods  that  gathered  sweets  for  you  ? 

•  •  .  • 

"  Were  not  mortal  sorrow 
An  immortal  sliade. 
Then  would  I  to-morrow 
Such  a  flower  be  made. 
And  live  in  the  dear  woods  where  my  lost  childhood  played.'* 

Through  all  these  pages  a  sweet,  keen,  delicate  music  throbs 
and  sings  itself.  I  remember  when  I  first  read  them  how 
it  haunted  me,  a  beautiful  ghost  that  would  not  down,  and 
after  twenty-five  years  they  are  still  singing  their  tunes  in  my 
brain. 

Of  late  years  other  work  has  in  too  great  measure  super- 
seded the  delight  of  singing,  although  a  long  poem  was  written 
to  be  read  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Groton 
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Massacre » the  selection  of  her  name  as  that  of  the  poet  of  the 
day,  showing  the  pride  and  appreciation  in  which  her  native 
State  holds  her ;  and  later  she  gave  the  young  girls  of  the 
graduating  class  of  Smith  College  ^*  The  Flower  Sower,*'  as 
full  of  freshness  and  purity  as  the  spring  morning  is  of  sun- 
shine and  dew. 

Ten  years  after  writing  her  first  story,  "The  Mormon's 
Wife,"  of  which  we  have  already  8{)oken,  was  published,  and 
after  that  time  Rose  became  a  constant  contributor  to  ^  Put- 
nam's Monthly"  till  it  ceased,  to  " Ilai-per's,"  the  '*  Atlantic," 
and  other  periodicals  as  they  rose,  receiving  the  best  pay 
given,  although  the  best  may  be  said  to  be  inadequate  for 
such  work.  If  many  of  these  stories  are  not  poems,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  simply  in  form.  What  fine  unison  with 
nature  breathes  through  them,  what  feeling  for  the  inefTuble 
experiences  of  which  all  are  conscious  but  which  most  are 
powerless  to  reduce  to  words,  how  rich  and  varied  is  the 
diction,  and  how  sonorous  the  phrassing  !  What  sentences  are 
such  as  this :  ''  The  nnisic  lived  alone  in  upper  air ;  of  men 
and  dancing  it  was  all  unaware ;  the  involved  cadences  rolled 
away  over  the  lawn,  shook  the  dew-drop j)ed  roses  on  their 
stems,  and  went  upward  in  the  boundless  moonlight  to  its 
home."  And  who,  with  brush  and  pigment,  can  paint  a  i)ic- 
ture  more  actually  and  perfectly  than  this:  "From  the  front 
door-step,  a  great  slab  of  hewn  granite,  you  looked  south- 
ward down  a  little  green  valley,  striking  a  ninge  of  wooded 
hills,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  bright  chain  of  lakelets 
threaded  on  a  rippled  river.  To  the  right,  as  you  faced  this 
lovely  outlet,  a  mountain  lifted  its  great  green  shoulders  and 
barren  summit  high  in  «ir ;  and,  to  the  left,  a  lake  slept  in 
the  bosom  of  just  such  lofty  hills,  wooded  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  so  reflexed  and  repeated  in  that  tranquil  mirror 
that  its  shifting  dyes  of  golden  verdure  mimicked  the 
peacock's  beauteous  throat,  and  changed,  faded,  brightened, 
grew  dark,  or  gold,  or  gray,  with  every  wandering  cloud,  each 
sun-kiss  from  the  sunnier  heaven,  all  flying  showers  or 
ruffling  winds;  while,  to   the  north,  mountain  overlapping 
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mountain  y  painted  by  the  deepening  distance  with  darkest 
green,  solemn  purple,  or  aerial  blue,  and  hiding  in  their  giant 
breasts  the  road  that  threaded  those  secret  abysses,  daunted 
and  defied  the  gazer  with  a  mystery  of  grand  beauty  that 
might  make  a  poet  hopeless  and  a  painter  despair." 

Althou^rh  stories  as  forcible  as  "Freedom  Wheeler's 
Controversy,**  full  at  once  of  a  terrible  pathos  and  a  grim 
humor,  have  since  come  from  her  pen,  nothing  that  she  has 
ever  written  has  exceeded  the  absolute  beauty  of  "Metempsy- 
chosis,** published  twenty  3'ears  or  more  ago,  and  of  which  I 
subjoin  a  portion :  — 

"  I  drew  the  long  skirt  of  my  lace-dress  up  over  my  hair, 
and  quietly  went  into  the  greenhouse.  The  lawn  and  its 
block  firs  tempted  me,  but  there  was  moonlight  on  the  lawn, 
and  moonlight  I  cannot  bear ;  it  bums  my  bead  more  fiercely 
than  any  noon  sun ;  it  scorches  my  eyelids ;  it  exhausts  and 
fevers  me ;  it  excites  my  brain,  and  now  I  looked  for  calm. 
This  the  odor  of  the  flowers  and  their  pure  expression 
promised  me.  A  tall,  thick-leaved  camellia  stood  half-way 
down  the  border,  and  before  it  was  a  garden-chair.  The 
moonlight  shed  no  my  there,  but  through  the  sashes  above 
streamed  cool  and  fair  over  the  blooms  that  clung  to  the  wall 
and  adorned  the  parterres  and  vases ;  for  this  house  was  set 
after  a  fashion  of  my  own,  a  winter-garden  under  gloss ;  no 
stages  filled  the  centre.  It  was  laid  out  with  no  stiff  rule, 
but  here  and  there  in  urns  of  stone,  or  in  pyramidal  stands, 
gorgeous  or  fnigrant  plants  ran  at  their  own  wild  will,  while 
over  all  the  wall  and  along  the  woodwork  of  the  roof  trailed 
passion-flowers,  roses,  honeysuckles,  fragrant  clematis,  ivy, 
and  those  tropic  vines  whose  long  dead  names  belie  their 
fervid  luxuriance  and  fantastic  growth  ;  great  trees  of  lemon 
And  orange  interspaced  the  vines  in  shallow  niches  of  their 
own,  and  the  languid  drooping  tresses  of  a  golden  acacia 
flung  themselves  over  and  across  the  deep  glittering  moss  of 
a  broad-leaved  myrtle. 

"  As  I  sat  down  on  the  chair.  Pan  reared  his  dusky  length 
from  his  mat  and  came  for  a  recoornition.     It  was  wont  to  be 
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something  more  positive  than  Garesses ;  bat  to-night  neither 
sweet  biscuit  nor  savory  bit  of  confectionery  appeared  in  the 
hand  that  welcomed  him ;  yet  he  was  as  loving  as  ever,  and, 
with  a  grim  sense  of  protection,  flung  himself  at  my  feet, 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  slept.  I  dared  not  yet  think;  I 
rested  my  head  against  the  chair,  and  breathed  in  the  odor  of 
flowers ;  the  delicate  scent  of  tea-roses ;  the  southern  per- 
fume, fiery  and  sweet,  like  Greek  wine,  of  profuse  heliotropes, 
—  a  perfume  that  gives  you  thirst,  and  longing,  and  regret. 
I  turned  my  head  towards  the  orange-trees ;  southern,  also, 
but  sensuous  and  tropic  was  the  breath  of  those  thick  white 
stars, — a  tasted  odor.  Not  so  the  cool  air  that  came  to  me 
from  a  diamond-shaped  bed  of  Parma  violets,  kept  back  so 
long  from  bloom  that  I  might  have  a  succession  of  them; 
these  were  the  lost,  and  their  perfume  told  it,  for  it  was  at 
once  a  caress  and  a  sigh.  I  breathed  the  gale  of  sweetness 
till  every  nerve  rested  and  every  pulse  was  tranquil  as  the  air 
without. 

^  I  heard  a  little  stir.  I  looked  up.  A  stately  calk,  that 
reared  one  marble  cup  from  its  gracious,  cool  leaves,  was 
bending  earthward  with  a  slow  and  voluntary  motion ;  from 
the  cup  glided  a  fair  woman*s  shape ;  snowy,  sandalled 
feet  shone  from  under  the  long  robe;  hair  of  crisped 
gold  crowned  the  Greek  features.  It  was  Ilypatia.  A 
little  shiver  crept  through  a  white  tea-rose  beside  the  calla ; 
its  delicate  leaves  fluttered  to  the  ground ;  a  slight  figure, 
a  sweet  sod  face  with  melancholy  blue  eyes  and  fair  brown 
hair,  parted  the  petals.  La  Vallidrel  She  gazed  in  my 
eyes. 

*'^Poor  little  child!'  said  she.  *Have  you  a  treatise 
against  love,  Hypatia?* 

^'  The  Greek  of  Egypt  smiled  and  looked  at  me  also.  '  I 
have  discovered  that  the  steps  of  the  gods  are  u{)on  wool,' 
answered  she ;  '  if  love  had  a  beginnning  to  sight  should  not 
we  also  foresee  its  end?' 

*"  'And  when  one  foresees  the  end,  one  dies,'  murmured  La 
ValUdre. 
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"  'Bah  ! '  exclaimed  Marguerite  of  Valois,  from  the  heart  of 
a  rose-red  camellia ;  ^  not  at  all,  my  dear ;  one  gets  a  new 
lover ! ' 

"  *  Or  the  new  lover  gets  you/  said  a  dulcet  tone,  tipped 
with  satii*e,  from  the  red  lips  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  —  lips 
that  were  just  now  the  petals  of  a  crimson  carnation. 

^*  Philosophy  hath  a  less  troubled  sea  whereon  to  ride  than 
the  stormy  fluctuance  of  mortal  passion  ;  Plato  is  diviner  than 
Ovid/  said  a  Puritanic,  piping  voice  from  a  coif  that  was 
fiishioned  of  the  white  camellia-blooms  behind  my  chair,  and 
circled  the  prim  beauty  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

"'Are  you  a  woman,  or  one  of  the  Sphinx's  children?* 
said  a  stonny,  thrilling,  imperious  accent,  from  the  wild 
purple  and  scarlet  flower  of  the  Strelitzia,  that  gradually 
shaped  itself  into  gorgeous  oriental  rol)e8,  rolled  in  waves  of 
splendor  from  the  lithe  waist  and  slender  arms  of  a  dark 
woman,  no  more  young,  —  sallow,  thin,  but  more  graceful 
than  any  bending  bough  of  the  desert  acacia,  and  with  eyes 
like  midnight,  deep,  glowing,  flashing,  melting  into  dew,  as 
she  looked  at  the  sedate  lady  of  England. 

" '  You  do  not  know  love  !  *  resumed  she.  '  It  is  one 
draught,  —  a  jewel  fused  in  nectar ;  drink  the  pearl  and 
bring  the  asp!' 

"  Her  words  brought  beauty  ;  the  sallow  face  burned  with 
living  scarlet  on  lip  and  cheek  ;  the  tiny  pearl-grains  of  teeth 
flashed  across  the  swarth  shade  above  her  curving,  passionate 
mouth;  the  wide  nostril  expanded;  the  great  eyes  flamed 
under  her  low  brow  and  ijlitterinor  coils  of  black  hair. 

"  •  Poor  Octavia ! '  whispered  La  Vallifire.  Lady  Jane  Grey 
took  up  her  breviary,  and  read. 

** '  After  all,  you  died  ! '  said  Hypatia. 

**  •  I  lived  ! '  retorted  Cleopatra. 

•*  *  Lived  and  loved,'  said  a  dreamy  tone  from  the  hundred 
leaves  of  a  spotless  La  Marque  rose ;  and  the  steady  '  unhast- 
ing,  unresting'  soul  of  Thekla  looked  out  from  that  centreless 
flower,  in  true  German  guise  of  brown,  braided  tresses,  deep 
blue  eyes  like  forget-me-nots,  sedate  lips,  and  a  straight  nose. 
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***I  have  lived,  and  loved,  and  cat  bread  and  batter/ 
solemnly  pronounced  a  mountain-daisy,  assuming  the  broad 
features  of  a  fraulein. 

**  Geopatra  used  an  Egyptian  oath.  Lady  Jane  Grey  pat 
down  her  breviary  and  took  up  Plato.  Maipierite  of  Valois 
laughed  outright.  Hypatia  put  a  green  leaf  over  Charlotte, 
with  the  air  of  a  high-priestess,  and  extinguished  her. 

'**  Who  does  not  love  cannot  lose,'  mused  La  Vallidre. 

^ '  Who  does  not  love  neither  has  nor  gains,'  said  H^^patia. 
^  The  dilemma  hath  two  sides,  and  l>oth  gain  and  loss  are  pro- 
blematic.   It  b  the  ideal  of  love  that  enthralls  us,  not  the  real.' 

^*  Hush,  you  white-faced  Greek  I  It  was  not  an  ideal ;  it 
was  Marc  Antony.  By  Isis  I  does  a  dream  fight  and  swear 
and  kiss?' 

**'The  Navarrese  did;  and  France  dreamed  he  was  my 
master,  —  not  I ! '  laughed  Marguerite. 

"  *  This  is  most  weak  stuff  for  goodly  and  noble  women  to 
foster/  gi'imly  uttered  a  flame-colored  hawk's-bill  tulip,  that 
directly  assumed  a  ruff  und  un  aquiline  nose. 

"  Mary  of  Scotland  passed  her  hand  about  her  fair  throat. 
'Where  is  Leicester's  ring?'  said  she. 

"The  Queen  did  not  hear,  hut  went  on.  'Truly,  you 
make  as  if  it  was  the  intent  of  women  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  men.  She  that  rulcth  herself  shall  rule  both  princes 
and  nobles,  I  wot.  Yet  I  had  done  well  to  marry.  Love 
or  no  love,  I  would  the  House  of  Hanover  had  waged  war 
with  one  of  mine  own  blood ;  I  hate  those  fair,  fat  Guelphs  ! ' 

*"  •  Love  hath  sometimes  the  thorn  alone,  the  rose  being 
blasted  in  bud,'  uttered  a  sweet  and  sonorous  voice,  with  a 
little  nasal  accent,  out  of  the  myrtle-boughs  that  starred  with 
bloom  her  hair,  and  swept  the  hem  of  her  green  dress. 

"'Sweet  soul,  was  thou  not,  then,  sated  upon  sonnets?* 
said  Mary  of  Scotland,  in  a  stage  aside. 

"'Do  not  the  laurels  overgi'ow  the  thorn?'  said  La 
Vallidre,  with  a  wistful,  inquiring  smile. 

"  Laura  looked  away.  '  They  are  very  green  at  Avignon/ 
said  she. 
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**  Out  of  two  primroses,  side  by  side,  Stella  and  Vanessa 
pat  forth  pale  and  anxious  faces,  with  eyes  tear-dimmed. 

**  *  Love  does  not  feed  on  laurels,'  said  Stella ;  *  they  are 
fruitless.' 

^  •  That  the  clergy  should  be  celibate  is  mine  own  desire,* 
Iroke  in  Queen  Elizabeth.  '  Shall  every  curly  fool's  pate  of 
m  girl  be  turning  after  an  anointed  bishop?  I  will  have  this 
^ing  ended,  certes !  and  that  with  speed.' 

"  Vanessa  was  too  deep  in  a  brown  study  to  hear.  Pres- 
ently she  spoke.  *  I  believe  that  love  is  best  founded  on  a 
degree  of  respect  and  veneration,  which  it  is  decent  in  youth 
to  render  unto  age  and  learning.' 

•^'Cirf/*  muttered  Marguerite.  *Is  it,  then,  that  in  this 
miserable  England  one  cherishes  a  grand  passion  for  one's 
grandfather?' 

^  The  heliotrope  clusters  melted  into  a  face  of  plastic  con- 
tour, rich,  full  lips,  soft,  interfused  outlines,  intense,  purple 
eyes,  and  heavy,  waving  hair,  dark  indeed,  but  harmonizing 
curiously  with  the  narrow  gold  fillet  that  bound  it.  *  It  is  no 
pain  to  die  for  love,'  said  the  low,  deep  voice  with  an  echo 
of  rolling  gerunds  in  the  tone.' 
"^That  depends  on  how  sharp  the  dagger  is,'  returned 

Mary  of  Scotland.     '  If  the  axe  had  been  dull ' 

**From  the  heart  of  a  red  rose  Juliet  looked  out;  the 
golden  centre  crowned  her  head  with  yellow  tresses ;  her 
tender  hazel  eyes  were  calm  with  intact  passion ;  her  mouth 
^w  scarlet  with  fresh  kisses,  and  full  of  consciousness  and 
'^Pose.  •  Harder  it  is  to  live  for  love,'  said  she ;  *  hardest  of 
*11  to  have  ever  lived  without  it.' 

"^How  much  do  you  all  help  the  matter?  '  said  a  practical 
J^^kee  voice  from  a  pink  hollyhock.  *  K  the  infinite  rela- 
tions of  life  assert  themselves  in  marriage,  and  the  infinite 
**!''  meiges  its  individuality  in  the  personality  of  another,  the 
^nperincumbent  need  of  a  passional  relation  passes  without 
9>^on.  What  the  soul  of  the  seeker  asks  for  itself  and  the 
^^erse  is,  whether  the  ultimate  principle  of  existent  life  is 
Pttflioiial  or  philosophic  ? ' 

13 
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"'Your  dialectic  is  wanting  in  parity  of  expression,* 
calmly  said  Hypatia ;  '  the  tongue  of  Olympus  suits  gods  and 
their  ministers  only.' 

"'Plato  hath  no  question  of  the  matter  in  hand,'  obserred 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  with  a  tone  of  finishing  the  subject. 

"'I  know  nothing  of  your  questions  and  philosophies,' 
■comfully  stormed  Cleopatra.  'Fire  seeks  fire,  and  clay 
clay.  Isis  send  me  Antony,  snd  every  philosopher  in 
Alexandria  may  go  drown  in  the  Xile  t  Shiill  I  blind  my 
eyes  with  scrolls  of  papyrus  when  there  is  a  goodly  Roman 
to  be  looked  upon?' 

"  From  the  deep  blue  petals  of  a  double  English  violet 
came  a  delicate  face,  pale,  serene,  sad,  but  exceeding  ten- 
der. 'Lore  liveth  when  tiie  lover  dies,' said  Lady  Kachel 
Russell.  'I  have  well  loved  my  lord  in  the  prison;  shall 
I  cease  to  oflTect  him  when  he  is  become  one  of  the  court 
above  ?' 

"'You  are  cuutious  of  speech,  Mcsdumes,'  carelessly  spoke 
Mui;gucrite.  '  Women  are  tlio  fools  of  men ;  you  all  know  it. 
Every  one  of  you  has  carried  cap  and  bell.' 

"They  all  turned  towards  the  hank's-bill  tulip;  it  was  not 
there. 

" '  Gone  to  Kcnilworth,'  demurely  sneered  Mary  of  Scot- 
land. 

"A  pond-lily,  floating  in  a  tiny  tank,  opened  its  clasped 
petals ;  and  with  one  Imre  pearly  foot  upon  the  green  island 
of  leaves,  and  the  other  touching  the  edge  of  the  marble 
basin,  clothed  with  a  rippling,  lustrous,  golden  garment  of 
hair,  that  rolled  down  in  glittering  masses  to  her  slight 
ankles,  and  half  bid  the  wi<le,  innocent  blue  eyes  and  infantile, 
smiling  lips,  Eve  said,  '  I  was  made  for  Adam,*  and  slipped 
silently  again  into  the  closing  flower. 

"'Dutwo  have  changed  all  that  I*  answered  Marguerite, 
tossing  her  jewel-clasped  curls. 

" '  They  whom  the  saints  call  upon  to  do  battle  for  king 
and  country'  have  their  nature  afler  the  manner  of  their 
deeds,'  came  a  clear  voice  from  the  flenr-de-lis  that  clotlied 
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itself  in  armor,  and  flashed  from  under  a  helmet  the  keen 
dark  eyes  and  firm  beardless  lips  of  a  woman. 

**  *  There  have  been  cloistered  nuns,'  timidly  breathed  La 
Yallidre. 

**  *  There  is  a  monk's  hood  in  that  parterre  without,'  said 
Marguerite. 

**  The  white  clematis  shivered.  It  was  a  veiled  shape  in 
long  robes  that  hid  face  and  figure,  who  clung  to  the  wall 
and  whispered  *  Paraclete  I ' 

•*  *  There  are  talcs  of  saints  in  my  breviary,'  soliloquized 
Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  in  the  streaming  moonlight,  as  she 
spoke,  a  faint  outline  gathered,  lips  and  eyes  of  solemn  peace, 
a  crown  of  blood-red  roses  pressing  thorns  into  the  wan  tem- 
ples that  dripped  sanguine  streams,  and  in  the  halo  above  the 
wreath,  — a  legend  partially  obscured,  that  ran,  *  Uique  talis 
Rosa  nuUi  alieri  plantcB  adhoereret.' 

'''But  the  girl  there  is  no  saint;  I  think,  rather,  she  is  of 
mine  own  land,'  said  a  purple  passion-flower  that  hid  itself 
under  a  black  mantilla,  and  glowed  with  dark  beauty.  The 
Spanish  face  bent  over  me  with  ardent  eyes  and  lips  of  sym- 
pathetic passion,  and  murmured,  '  Do  not  fear !     Pedro  was 

faithful  unto  and  after  death ;  there  are  some  men' 

"  Pan  growled.  I  rubbed  my  eyes.  Where  was  I  ?  "  .  .  . 
The  oflener  I  read  this  story,  in  which  history,  poetry,  the 
dramatic,  and  the  natural,  blend  so  many  charms,  the  more 
irresistible  I  find  its  spell,  and  sometimes  I  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  its  own  vein,  the  passage  I  have  quoted 
has  its  superior.  To  me  Rose  Terry  Cooke  is  the  queen  of 
all  living  story-tellers ;  in  the  power  of  wringing  tears  and 
forcing  laughter  I  do  not  know  her  superior,  and  Ludvig 
Tieck  and  Edgar  Poe  are  alone  her  equals. 

The  writing  of  stories  and  poems  has  been,  after  all,  but 
an  outside  matter  with  her,  a  sort  of  ring  of  Saturn.  The  real 
business  of  her  life  has  gone  on  within  its  circle,  a  life  largely 
given  to  others,  crowded  with  domestic  interests  and  occupa- 
tions, in  which  she  has  proved,  to  quote  a  couplet  of  her  own, 
that  — 
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**  Duly,  hoarly,  loving  and  giving 
In  th«  poorest  life  nuikes  heavenly  living; " 

a  life  little  of  which  belongs  to  the  public,  and  whose  tenor 
until  her  marriage  was  varied  only  bj  a  journey  to  Cnn- 
ada,  or  the  West,  or  the  White  Mountains,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  her  "  Poems,"  and  a  marvellously  sweet  and  simple 
book  for  Sunday-school  children  called  "  Happy  Dodd,"  and 
later  by  a  volume  of  collected  stories,  by  no  means  her 
best. 

When  Rose  was  about  twenty-nine  her  idolized  sister 
Alice,  younger  than  herself  by  nearly  five  years,  married  j 
and  in  the  delicate  state  of  this  sister's  health  ber  two  chil- 
dren became  the  care  and  delight  of  Rose.  Much  as  these 
children  may  owe  to  her,  it  is  to  them  chiefly  that  Rose  owes 
her  delicate  and  iiinermost  sympathy  with  children,  the  know- 
ledge of  their  pretty  patois,  and  of  their  needs  and  natures ; 
and  for  years  they  made  all  the  happiness  she  had.  Great 
griefs  came  to  her, — the  death  of  her  mother,  the  long  illnesK 
and  death  of  her  sister ;  but  the  love  of  the  children  has 
remained  a  precious  possession. 

It  would  be  no  brief  or  light  thing  to  tell  the  story  of  all 
that  Rose  Terry  Cooke  is  in  a  home,  among  the  poor,  in  the 
life  of  a  neighborhood,  or  beside  a  sick-bed.  Her  sister  used 
to  say  that  she  thought  of  everything  like  a  woman  and  did 
everything  like  a  man.  There  was  never  any  limit  to  her 
self-devotion,  and  there  is  none  to-day  ;  she  is  a  prodigal  of 
her  time,  her  work,  her  thought,  her  money,  ond  herself. 
Hardly  less  is  to  be  expected  of  so  generous  and  enthusiastic 
a  spirit ;  for  enthusiasm  is  itself  a  self-forgetting. 

I  recall  an  instance  of  this  enthusiasm,  when  she  was  a 
good  deal  younger  than  she  is  now.  She  happened  to  attend 
Plymouth  Church  one  morning  when  the  pastor  brought  upon 
the  platfonn  a  little  colored  child  who  was  to  bo  returned  to 
slavery  unless  a  certain  sum  of  money  could  be  paid  for  her 
at  once,  Mr.  Beecher  undertaking  to  raise  that  money  in  bis 
church  and  set  the  child  free.     As  he  told  the  story  of  her 
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little  life  and  wrongs,  in  his  inimitable  manner,  every  heart 

was  hai*rowed,  none  more  so  than  that  of  Rose,  who  was  half 

wild  with  excitement,  wrought  to  a  fever  of  pity  and  horror ; 

and  every  purse  flew  open,  and  Rose  had  no  purse  about  her. 

Bat  on  her  hand,  a  white  and  tiny  hand,  was  a  ring  she  valued, 

a  ring  with  a  single  fine  opal  in  its  setting,  —  if  it  had  been 

the  Orloflf  diamond  it  would  have  made  no  difference,  it  was 

all  she  had  when  the  box  came  round,  and  she  took  it  off  and 

dropped  it  in.     It  chanced  that  the  ring  exactly  fitted  one  of 

the  fingers  of  the  little  brown  hand,  and  Mr.  Beecher  gave  it 

to  the  child  in  token  of  her  freedom  and  her  friends,  as  the 

money  raised  was  amply  suflScient  to  purchase  her  safety ; 

and  presently  advertising  for    information  concerning  the 

giver  of  the  ring,  he  christened  the  child  into  the  new  life 

with  the  name  of  Rose.     If  the  reader  should  ever  see  a 

punting  by  Eastman  Johnson,  called  the  ^  Freedom  Ring,'* 

where  a  child  sits  on  a  tiger-skin  and  looks  curiously  and 

gladly  at  a  jewel  on  her  hand,  it  is  this  incident  which  it 

commemomtes. 

It  is  such  hearty  consonance  and  accord,  such  quick  re- 
sponse, aided  perhaps  by  the  pungent  wit  which  is  bom  of 
common  sense  at  its  highest  development,  that  makes  Rose 
Terry  constantly  the  recipient  of  all  manner  of  sympathetic 
^nfidences,  both  fixim  people  whom  she  knows  and  those  whom 
wie  never  met  before,  but  who  seek  her,  certain  of  receiving 
^mfort,  and  repose  in  her  the  sad  and  sacred  secrets  of  their 
"^es.  People,  too,  turn  up,  thinking  that  this  or  that  passage 
^»  her  writing  is  alK)ut  themselves,  so  true  a  chord  does  she 
•^rike  with  her  touch  that  knows  the  sore  spots  of  the  human 
k«art, 

Possibly  no  odder  experience  ever  befell  any  one  than  she 
'^  encountered  in  the  simulation  and  personation  of  herself 
^J  various  individuals  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves. 
Tbe  first  of  these  appeared  in  a  Pennsylvania  town,  in  the 
(bape  of  a  woman  who  claimed  there  that  she  had  written 
^^eiything  ever  published  under  Rose  Terry's  name,  that  the 
name  was  a  nom  deplume  any  way,  the  name  of  a  little  cousin 
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of  hers  who  died  young,  her  uncle,  the  child's  father,  allow* 
ing  her  to  use  it. 

This  interesting  person  aroused  a  wild  religious  excitement 
among  the  young  people  of  the  place,  fell  into  hysteric 
trances  on  hearing  sacred  music,  and  made  herself  generally 
adored  and  followed.  As  irritating  a  fact  as  any  in  the  mat- 
ter may  have  been  her  statement  that  she  had  received  eighty 
thousimd  dollars  from  these  writings  of  hers,  and  had  used  it 
all  in  educating  \x)ot  girls !  After  a  time  Mrs.  Stowe  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  lady  with  whom  this  pretender 
boarded,  which  ran, — 

^  DsAB  Madam,  —  I  call  upon  you  to  silence  the  base  reports 
spread  about  here  concerning  a  lovely  Christian  woman  at  pres- 
ent staying  with  me.  A  line  from  you,  stating  that  she  is  the 
author  of  the  works  written  under  the  signature  of  Rose  Terry» 
will  stop  the  rumors  at  once,  and  much  oblige  yours  truly.'' 

Mrs.  Stowe  immediately  responded  that  she  had  known 
Rose  Terry  from  her  birth,  and  that  she  was  then,  and  liad 
l)een  for  many  years,  living  in  Hartford,  and  the  other  person 
was  necessarily  an  impostor. 

Years  afterward  this  gay  deceiver  came  to  Rose's  native 
pface,  established  herself  there  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  re- 
liirious  and  charitable  matters,  told  some  one  that  she  had 
written  much  under  Rose's  name,  told  some  one  else  that  she 
had  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  fmm  the  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  and  marked  several  of  the  best  poems  in  a  religious 
collection  i\s  her  own,  the  publisher  positively  denying  her 
statement  when  asked  about  it.  This  peculiar  individual  still 
holds  a  trusted  position  in  a  city  charity,  and  lives  in  a 
wealthy  family  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  although 
the  truth  has  been  told  to  her  clientele^  who  persist  in  regard- 
ing her  as  a  persecuted  saint. 

The  next  counterfeit  of  her  identity  was  in  the  person  of  a 
lady  on  a  railroad  tniin,  who  made  acquaint^mce  with  the 
sister  of  a  friend  of  Rose's,  the  sister  never  happening  to  have 
seen  Rose  ;  she  informed  her  that  she  was  Rose  TeiTy ,  that  she 
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was  going  abroad  to  write  a  book,  and  various  other  items  of 
her  literary  affairs,  of  which  Rose  herself  is  never  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  to  casual  acquaintances,  having,  as  she  says,  an 
old-fashioned  predilection  for  thejpo^^^e  grace  of  modesty. 

Number  three  of  these  replicas  was  not  so  bad  as  might  be, 
as  she  simply  offered  her  services  in  a  New  York  Sunday 
school,  and  having  registered  this  name  of  her  fancy,  never 
appeared. 

Number  four,  however,  very  soon  replaced  her,  making 
her  avatar  at  a  hotel  in  New  York  and  confiding  the  fact  of 
the  authorship  of  certain  sentimental,  romantic,  and  humorous 
stories  and  verses  to  a  Southern  lady  who  presently  betrayed 
her. 

But  number  five  carried  things  to  a  pretty  pass ;  meeting 
an  acquaintance  of  Rose's  in  the  cars  on  the  way  from  Hart^ 
ford,  she  naturally  enough  inquired  if  she  lived  there,  and  then 
if  she  knew  Rose,  and  thereat  proceeded  to  give  quite  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  her  own  intimacy  with  the  object  of 
her  remark.  On  reaching  New  York,  she  left  the  train  at  the 
upper  station,  and  the  pocketbook  of  Rose's  Hartford  ac- 
quaintance left  with  her. 

As  curious  as  anything  done  in  the  counterfeiting  way  by 
these  worthies  is  the  fact  that  it  was  Rose  whom  they  dared  to 
make  the  subject  of  their  deceits  and  lies,  for  in  the  fires  of 
her  indignant  scorn  and  anger  a  lie  is  something  that  should 
shrivel,  — it  could  not  live  in  her  presence.  Honest  herself, 
with  an  unflinching  integrity,  she  has  small  mercy  on  mean- 
nesses and  falsehood,  although,  tender-hearted  to  a  fault, 
she  is  full  of  forgiveness  for  the  repentant. 

Rose  is  one  of  the  most  emotional  of  people.  Music  flatters 
her  to  tears,  as  it  did  the  "aged  man  and  poor"  of  St.  Agnes' 
Eve ;  she  loses  herself,  like  a  child,  at  the  play ;  and  she 
outstrips  justice  in  the  generosity  of  her  judgments  on  her 
literary  contemporaries,  some  of  whom  owe  her  a  debt  of 
inspiration  not  to  be  repaid.  She  is  an  easy  and  rapid  writer, 
a  child  of  nature,  owing  little  to  art,  writing  on  her  knee  and 
seldom  copying,  in  a  compact  and  regular  script  that  tells  of 
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ma  even  pulse ;  submitting  to  interruption,  and  never  shutting 
herself  up  from  her  household  duties  for  the  sake  of  her  pen. 
She  is  an  amazing  mimic,  a  delightful  talker,  having  an  im- 
mense memory  with  stores  of  learning,  and  being  the  wittiest 
woman  I  have  ever  met ;  alive  to  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  she 
takes  the  keenest  interest  in  everything  and  everybody  about 
her.  Tall  and  shapely,  dressing  richly,  she  is  still  very 
attractive  in  person ;  in  her  youth,  with  her  Spanish  color,  her 
great  soft  dark  eyes,  her  thick  and  long  black  hair,  and  the 
sweetness  and  vivacity  of  her  expression,  she  is  said  to  have 
been  singularly  beautiful.  I  have  a  picture  of  her,  taken  as 
a  Quakeress,  the  relic  of  some  fancy  fair  where  all  were  in 
costume,  that  is  lovely  enough  for  a  Afladonna. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1873,  a  great  change  came  into 
Rose  Terry's  life,  a  change  that  lifted  its  daily  round  into  the 
ideal.  She  l)ecamo  then  the  wife  of  Mr.  Rollin  H.  Cooke,  an 
iron  manufacturer  of  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut;  and 
she  went  to  live  with  him,  after  the  death  of  her  father,  at 
Winsted,  a  little  mountain  town  full  of  gorges  and  boulders, 
and  forest  trees,  the  tumbling  foam  of  brooks  and  the  whir- 
ring wheels  of  manufactures,  which  she  has  descrii>ed  in  a 
number  of  '*  Harper's  Monthly,"  and  where  she  occui)ics  a 
large  old-fashioned  house,  once  a  colonial  mansion,  standing 
under  the  shadow  of  great  trees,  with  a  rocky  iedge  in  front 
liflin":  its  black  ed<re  n<nunst  the  sunset.  Her  life  has  been 
ideal ;  for  there  is  an  entire  sympathy  of  taste,  and  feeling, 
and  opinion,  and  enjoyment  between  the  husband  and  wife ; 
they  are  completely  complementary  to  each  other;  and  a 
more  intimate  union  could  hardly  be  imagined ;  —  a  union  at 
which  all  who  know  them,  who  love  and  honor  them,  who 
realize  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  and  the  nobility  of  his, 
rejoice  with  a  full  heart,  and  which  has  given  them  ten  years 
of  almost  perfect  happiness.  Out  of  this  late  happiness,  with 
life,  and  strength,  and  health,  what  lovelier  work  than  ever 
before  may  yet  blossom  from  Rose  Terry  Cooke's  hands  I 
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CHARLOTTE    CUSHMAN. 
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ChirioU«  Ciuhnum's  Childhood— Her  Remmrksble  Imitative  Faculty— Flnt 
AppcMxanceontheSUige— ASontyStage  Wardrobe— A  Friend  In  Need 
—  An  AmiuliiK  Experience  —  The  Struggle  for  Fame  —  Macready't 
STinpathy  and  Influence —  Fint  YliU  to  Europe — "Waiting  in  the 
Shadow"- DfflMt  in  London— A  Brilliant  Triumph— Her  Aliillty 
Baeogniied  at  I«st  in  her  Native  Land  —  Glimpse  of  her  Life  in  Rome  — 
Unfaltering  Tatriotism  —  Her  MunlBcent  Gift  to  the  Sanitary  Commiulon 
—The  Culmination  of  her  Power  —  A  Notable  Dramatic  Triumph —  Her 
Farewell  U>  the  Stage— Address  of  WIU:am  CuUen  Bryant— Uiu  Cusfa- 
ttu'S  HMponM— Her  llbesa,  Death,  and  Last  Beitlng-Flace. 

After  IDT  daath  I  wlib  no  otber  herald, 


I*  N  attempting  any  iDterpretation  of  the  artist,  it  ia 

in  the  inner  life  that  vie  must  seek  the  clue. 

Thoughts  are  his  events,  and  creations  are  his 

'  only  real   achievements.     Genius  controls  its 

I  po»se8sor,  and  life  becomes  a  journey  under 

sealed  orders,  advancing  less  l>y  development 

than   by   crises   of  surprises    and   revelations. 

.  The  proverbial  unrest  of  genius  is  the  result  of 

this  law. 

That  divine  fruition  of  creative  power  which  we  call  Art 
is  the  result  of  intricate  elements.  Into  its  forces  enter  in- 
herited instincts,  the  rude  powers  of  mutenal  necessity,  and 
those  invisible  but  potent  tides  of  spiritual  life.  Yet  back 
of  these,  and  defying  all  analysis,  is  always  the  elusive  force, 
the  element  of  the  unknown.  In  studying  the  life  of  Miss 
CoshmaD,  this  great  fact  of  the  elusive  force  that  defies 
antlyNs  emphasizes  itself  to  us.  In  vain  we  seek  its  source 
is  her  parentage  or  in  the  external  circumstances  of  her  life. 
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Charlotte  Saunders  Cushman  was  bom  in  Richmond  street, 
in  Boston,  July  23,  1816.  She  died  at  the  Parker  House, 
in  Boston,  February  18,  1876,  in  the  nation's  centennial  year. 
In  the  sixty  years  between  these  dates  a  wonderful  life  was 
lived.  A  girl  bom  into  humble  and  primitive  conditions 
goes  forth  and  conquers  a  world. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Elkanah  and  Mary  Eliza  (Babbit) 
Cushman.  Her  father  was  bom  in  Plymouth.  Left  an 
oq)han  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  walked  to  Boston  in  search 
of  employment  and  began  the  conscious  struggle  of  life.  He 
established  himself  in  business  as  a  merchant  on  Long  Wharf, 
but  when  Charlotte  was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  met  with 
such  reverses  as  impelled  her,  child  as  she  was,  to  consider 
how  she  could  rely  on  herself.  Hereditary  instincts  were 
strong  forces  within  her.  For  generations  back,  on  the  part 
of  both  parents,  her  ancestors  had  been  exceptional  for  in- 
dustry, energy,  and  piety. 

It  is  believed  that  Robert  Cushman,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  America,  born  alx)ut  1580,  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon in  New  England,  and  it  was  he  to  whom  Governor  Brad- 
ford alludes  as  "the  right  hand  of  the  Adventurers,  who  for 
(livers  years  has  managed  all  our  business  with  them  to  our 
great  advantage."  Elkanah  Cushman,  the  father  of  Char- 
lotte, was  the  seventh  generation  in  descent  from  Robert 
Cushman,  and  the  fifth  bearing  the  name  of  Elkanah.  The 
Babbit  family,  too,  were  honorably  known.  The  maternal 
iifnindfathcr  and  o^reat-orrandfather  of  Charlotte  Cushman  were 
graduates  of  Harvard  University.  Her  grandmother  Babbit 
(born  Mary  Saunders)  was  gifted  with  a  remarkable  degi-ee 
of  the  imitative  faculty,  and  this  gift  Charlotte  inherited  to  an 
extent  that  made  her,  as  a  child,  un  enfant  terrible^  and 
which  in  later  years  imparted  an  added  vitality  to  her  dra- 
matic power. 

Of  her  childhood  Miss  Cushman  herself  said :  '*  Imitation 
was  a  prevailing  trait  with  me.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Henry  Ware,  pastor  of  the  old  Boston  Meeting-House,  was 
taking  tea  with  my  mother,  he  sat  at  table  talking,  with  his 
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diin  resting  in  his  two  hands,  and  his  elbows  on  the  table.  I 
was  suddenly  startled  by  my  mother  exclaiming,  *  Charlotte, 
take  your  elbows  off  the  table  and  your  chin  out  of  your 
hands ;  it  is  not  a  pretty  position  for  a  young  lady  I '  I  was 
sitting  in  exact  imitation  of  the  parson,  even  assuming  the 
expression  of  his  face." 

In  early  youth  Charlotte's  special  gift  appeared  to  be 
music.  She  received  in  it  careful  cultivation.  She  san<r  in 
church  choirs,  and  a  few  years  later,  about  1834-35,  when 
Mrs.  Wood  came  first  to  sing  in  Boston,  and  inquiries  being 
nmde  for  a  contralto  singer  to  support  her,  Miss  Cushman  was 
recommended.  The  result  of  a  trial  was  satisfactory,  and 
both  Mr.  and  !Mrs.  Wood  assured  her  that  she  had  a  fortune 
in  her  voice  if  properly  cultivated  for  the  lyric  stage.  She 
became  a  pupil  of  James  G.  Miiedcr,  and  under  his  instruc- 
tion made  her  first  appearance  in  the  rSIe  of  Countess  Alma- 
viva  ^  in  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  at  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
Following  this  she  went  to  New  Orleans  and  sang,  when, 
almost  without  warning,  her  voice  failed;  This  marked  the 
second  of  those  distinct  crises  which  one  traces  in  studying 
critically  the  life  of  this  remarkable  woman,  and  which  sug- 
gest the  changes  to  which  Emei"son  refers  as  those  that  break 
up  the  currents  of  life,  but  which  are  advertisements  of  a 
nature  where  law  is  growth. 

To  Charlotte  Cushman  each  of  these  successive  crises  of 
life  came  as  the  stepping-stone  to  larger  experiences,  till  of 
them  she  might  well  have  said  :  — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul ! 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ; 

Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past, 

Let  each  new  temple,  statelier  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  cell  by  life's  unresting  sea. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  the  insight  that  results  from 
experience  to  enter  into  the  profound  truth  of  these  lines. 
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The  girFs  eagerness  snd  tremulous  anticipation  had  oot  then 
deepened  tQ  the  woman's  endurance  and  the  conviction  of 
personal  power.  She  was  left  stranded  as  it  were  hy  a 
seeming  misfortune,  which  is  often  only  fortune  in  disguise. 
So  it  proved  to  Charlotte  Cushmon.  Her  dramatic  ten- 
dencies and  latent  possibilities  had  revealed  themselves  to 
others,  and  she  was  asked  to  essay  the  rSle  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth to  the  Macbeth  of  Mr.  Caldwell  in  the  principal  theatre 
of  New  Orleans.  With  characteristic  inspiration  she' seized 
the  opportunity.  "So  enraptured  was  I  with  the  idea  of 
acting  this  part,  and  so  feaiful  of  anything  preventing  me," 
she  wrote  of  it  later,  "thut  I  did  not  tell  the  manager  I  had 
no  di-esses  until  it  was  too  late  for  me  to  be  prevented  from 
acting  it ;  and  the  day  Iwfore  the  perfonnuni.-e  after  rehearsal 
I  told  him.  He  imnicdiutcly  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  of 
introduction  for  me  to  the  tragedienne  of  the  French  Theatre. 
Tbis  note  was  to  ask  hor  to  help  me  to  costumes  for  the 
rdle  of  Ladif  Macbeth.  I  was  n  lull,  thin,  lanky  girl  at  that 
time,  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  French- 
woman, Madimie  Closel,  was  a  short,  fat  person  of  not  more 
than  four  feet  ten  inches,  her  waist  full  twice  the  size  of 
mine,  with  a  very  lai"gc  bust ;  but  her  shiipc  did  not  prevent 
her  being  a  very  great  actress.  The  ludicrousness  of  her 
clothes  being  made  to  fit  me  struck  her  at  once.  She  loaicd 
with  laughter;  but  she  was  very  good-natured,  and  by  dint 
of  piecing  out  the  skirt  of  one  dress  it  was  made  to  answer 
for  an  underskirt,  and  another  dress  was  taken  in  in  every 
direction  to  do  duty  as  an  overdress,  and  so  make  up  the 
coslunie.  And  thus  I  essayed  for  the  tirst  time  the  part  of 
Ladi/  Macbeth,  fortunately  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience, 
the  manager,  and  all  the  members  of  the  comjiany." 

Here  Charlotte  Cushman  struck  the  keynote  of  her  life, 
and  although  it  was  appointed  for  her  to  sound  the  whole 
scale  of  difficulty,  and  denial,  and  defeat;  —  of  aspiration, 
and  triumph,  and  inspiration,  yet  here  as  an  untried  girl  she 
touched  the  supremo  possibilities  of  her  artistic  life.  From 
it  her  path  was  to  lead  away  in  many  labyrinthine  turnings 
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till  she  might  well  have  questioned  whether  she  would  ever 
come  to  her  own.  Unseen  faces  were  to  break  up  all  the  old 
relations  of  her  life,  to  force  her  out  under  new  skies  and  to 
experiences  prefigured  in  her  dreams  and  awaiting  her  in 
actual  guise. 

At  the  close  of  the  New  Orleans  season  she  embarked  in  a 
sailing-vessel  for  New  York.  Mr.  Simpson,  manager  of  the 
Park  Theatre,  offered  her  a  trial,  but  in  a  part  that  seemed 
to  her,  coming  fresh  from  her  New  Orleans  triumph  in  Lady 
Macbeth^  too  insignificant.  Finally  she  accepted  an  offer 
from  the  Bowery  Theatre,  where  she  entered  into  a  three 
years'  engagement  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  per 
week,  to  increase  ten  dollars  a  week  each  year.  She  was  to 
appear  in  Ixidy  Macbeth^  Jane  Shore^  Mrs.  Holler^  and 
other  characters.  She  had  no  wardrobe,  and  this  the  man- 
ager offered  to  procure,  deducting  five  dollars  per  week  from 
her  salary  to  meet  the  expenses.  Miss  Cushman  at  once 
induced  her  mother  to  leave  the  boarding-house  she  was 
keeping  in  Boston,  and  join  her  with  two  of  her  brothers  in 
New  York.  For  her  elder  brother  she  procured  a  situation 
in  a  store,  putting  the  younger  at  school.  So  the  little 
household  in  New  York  was  established  and  supposed  to  be 
on  a  firm  foundation  for  three  years. 

The  week  before  her  engagement  at  the  theatre  was  to  begin 
she  was  seized  with  rheumatic  fever ;  recovering  after  three 
weeks,  she  went  upon  the  stage,  and  at  the  end  of  that  week 
the  theatre  was  burned,  with  all  her  wardrobe,  all  her  debt  on 
it,  and  her  three  years'  contract  ending,  she  said,  in  smoke. 

Then  followed  a  brief  engagement  at  Albany,  which  was  a 
triumphant  success,  and  where,  as  Miss  Cushman  laughingly 
narrated,  more  members  of  both  houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  could  be  found  at  her  benefit  than  at  the  Capitol. 

Following  this  came  an  engagement  at  the  Park  Theatre  in 
New  York,  in  some  minor  position,  at  a  salary  of  twenty 
dollars  per  week ;  a  period  of  some  three  or  four  years  — 
from  the  time  she  was  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  or  five  — 
of  ceaseless  study,  activity,  and  nebulous  projects.   Macready 
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came  and  she  supported  him.  ^'Even  with  this  great  and 
cultivated  artisti"  wrote  an  English  critic  who  saw  her  at  this 
timei  **she  held  her  own.  She  had  not  his  experience,  but 
she  had  genius.  There  were  times  when  she  more  than 
rivalled  him ;  when  in  truth  she  made  him  play  second." 

In  the  winter  of  1842,  a  young  woman  of  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  she  undertook  the  sublime  audacity  of  managing  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre  of  Philadelphia.  Her  company  in* 
eluded  Messrs.  Chippendale,  Fredericks,  and  Wheatlei^, 
Alexina  Fisher,  the  Misses  Valine,  one  of  whom  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Ben  DeBar,  her  sbter  Susan  Cushman,  and 
others ;  she  served  herself  as  leading  lady,  acting  her  large 
rq>ertoire. 

Time  passed  on,  and  in  October,  1844,  Miss  Cushman 
sailed  for  England.  Her  finances  ran  low;  a  benefit  per* 
formance  given  in  her  native  Boston  met  little  response. 
The  cultured  Hub  has  small  faith  in  the  possibility  of  entertain- 
ing angels  unawares.  It  insists  on  visible  wings,  and  full 
credentials,  after  which  it  cannot  be  surpassed  in  polite 
courtesy.  The  city  in  which  Hawthorne  sat  neglected,  and 
wrote  sadly  of  himself  "as  the  most  obscure  man  of  letters  of 
the  day,"  permitted  this  young  woman,  whose  brilliant 
genius  was  destined  to  honor  above  all  others  her  native  city, 
to  go  out  from  it  with  a  benefit  attended  by  an  audience  de- 
scribed by  the  press  of  that  day  as  ^  ungenerously  small  and 
largely  made  up  of  foreigners."  However,  this  did  not 
matter.  That  Boston  failed  to  discern  the  genius  of  Haw- 
thorne or  of  Charlotte  Cushman  in  its  early  manifestations 
was  not,  on  the  whole,  to  be  regretted.  ^The  man  is  not 
worth  much,"  says  the  brilliant  Autocrat,  ^  who  cannot  treat 
himself  to  an  interval  of  modesty."  Genius  will  cut  its  own 
channels,  whether  the  world  deride  or  applaud.  When 
Jupiter  divided  the  goods  of  the  world  the  poet  was  absent, 
lost  in  a  day-dream.  Returning,  he  reproached  the  god  for 
saving  none  for  him.  *'  True,  there  is  nothing  left  to  give 
you,"  replied  Jupiter,  ""but  my  heaven  is  always  open  to 
you."    Ttie  l^end  is  vital  with  tamth.    Heaven  is  always 
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open  to  the  artist,  and  if  the  world  —  albeit  Beacon  street  — 
prove  inhospitable,  he  has  his  resources  and  his  inspirations. 
CSiarlotte  Cushman  found  hers.  Under  new  skies  a  new  life 
1>egan.  Tet  with  what  a  combination  of  fainting  heart  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  she  went  forth  words. are  powerless  to 
picture. 

The  winter  she  passed  in  Albany  was  made  memorable  by 
the  anticipations  of  all  that  constitutes  a  woman's  fairest  and 
holiest  life.  For  the  first  and  last  time  love  came  to  her ; 
yet,  while  she  **  dreamed  and  thought  life  was  beauty,"  canre 
the  rude  awakening  to  find  that  for  her  "  life  was  duty.** 
Turning  from  the  clasp  of  arms  strong  and  tender  and  sustain- 
ing, she  found  herself  alone,  with  only  the  wreck  of  a 
vanished  happiness,  and  the  memory  of  "  the  tender  grace  of  a 
day**  that  was  forever  dead.  It  is  idle  to  repeat  the  story  in 
detail.  It  was  all  over  so  long  ago.  Of  it  Charlotte  Cush- 
man herself  wrote, — 

**  There  was  a  time  in  my  life  of  girlhood  when  I  thought 
I  had  been  called  upon  to  bear  the  very  hardest  thing  that  am 
come  to  a  woman.  Yet,  if  I  had  been  spared  this  early  trial, 
I  should  never  have  been  so  earnest  and  faithful  in  my  art ; 
I  should  have  still  been  casting  alwut  for  the '  counterpart,' 
and  not  given  my  entire  5e^  to  my  work.  God  helped  me  in 
my  art-isolation,  and  rewarded  me  for  recognizing  Him  and 
helping  myself.  •  .  .  My  art,  God  knows,  has  never  failed 
me, — never  failed  to  bring  me  rich  reward,  never  failed  to 
bring  me  comfort.  I  conquered  my  grief  and  myself. 
Liabor  saved  me  then  and  always,  and  so  I  proved  the  eternal 
goodness  of  God." 

The  influence  of  Macready  was  doubtless  a  potent  element 
in  Miss  Cushman 's  resolve  to  put  fortune  to  the  test  by  going 
abroad.  "Come  to  England,"  he  had  said  to  her,  "where 
your  talents  will  be  appreciated  at  their  true  value.'*  Yet  it 
was  with  an  almost  desperate  resolve  to  win  success,  rather 
than  with  any  rose-colored  anticipations  of  meeting  it,  that 
Charlotte  Cushman  sailed  on  her  voyage,  which  was  the 
threshold  of  that  wonderful  life  awaiting  her.      Goethe's 
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eoiphmsis  of  the  putii^  of  llie  wstb  it  one  tint  enaj  Bb, 
which  is  at  all  distinctiTe  in  its  aims  or  indiridoal  in  Ha 
method,  repeats.  The  defined  sepantion  &om  the  original 
point  of  departore  can  be  discerned. 

In  her  diarr  on  this  rojage  she  copied  from  LongMlow's 
''  H>7)erionr  as  if  to  reassure  herself,  the  words :  ^  Look  not 
mournfully  into  the  past ;  it  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely 
improve  the  present,  it  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  thefiitare 
without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart.** 

And  again  she  found  courage  and  inspiration  in  the  lines 
from  Browning's  "  Paracelsus  " :  — 

**  What  thongh 
It  be  so? —  if  indeed  the  strong  desire 
Eclipse  the  aim  in  me? — if  splendor  break 
Upon  the  outset  of  mj  path  alone. 
And  duskest  shade  succeed  ?    What  fairer  seal 
Shall  I  require  to  mj  authentic  mission 
Than  this  fierce  energy? — this  instinct  striving 
Because  its  nature  is  to  strive? — enticed 
By  the  security  of  no  broad  course, 
With  no  success  forever  in  its  eves ! 

w 

How  know  I  else  such  glorious  fate  my  own, 

But  in  the  restless,  irresistible  force 

That  works  within  me?     Is  it  for  human  will 

To  institute  such  impulses  —  still  less 

To  disregard  their  promptings?     What  should  I 

Do,  kept  among  you  all ;  your  loves,  your  cares, 

Your  life, —  all  to  be  mine  ?    Be  sure  that  God 

Ne'er  dooms  to  waste  the  strength  he  deigns  impart !  ^ 

Miss  Cushman  arrived  in  England  November  18,  1844. 
Ilcr  first  movement  was  a  little  excursion  into  Scotland  with 
an  agreeable  party  of  friends,  and  later,  while  waiting  the 
hIow  course  of  theatrical  engagements,  whose  methods  exhibit 
IIS  little  rapidity  as  the  mills  of  the  gods,  she  dashed  over  to 
Paris  with  characteristic  energ}',  and  for  ten  days  put  herself 
en  rapport  with  the  French  stage,  which  left  on  her  a  per- 
manent impression,      Betuming  to  England  she  found  a 
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letter  from  Macready,  with  the  proposition  that  she  should 
appear  in  a  company  with  himself  and  Miss  Faucit.  Thi» 
proposal  she  rejected,  as  it  would  place  her  in  an  apparent 
competition  with  Miss  Faucit,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
favorite  of  the  English  public,  and  she  retired  into  humble 
lodgings  in  London  to  await  her  destiny. 

The  faithful  maid,  Sally  Mercer,  without  a  reference  to 
whom  any  sketch  of  Miss  Cushman  were  incomplete,  was 
with  her,  and  acted,  as  Miss  Cushman  herself  said,  as 
her  **  right  hand."  It  was  a  period  of  that  waiting  **in  the 
shadow  ^  which  so  often  precedes  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. She  registered  her  determination  at  a  high  standard 
and  by  inherent  force  compelled  her  own  conditions. 

Her  first  appearance  in  London  was  made  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  in  the  rSle  of  Bianca  in  ''Fazio.'*  Of  her  d^but 
the  London  •*  Times "  said :  "  The  great  characteristics  of 
Miss  Cushman  are  her  earnestness,  her  intensity,  her  quick 
apprehension  of  '  readings,'  her  power  to  dart  from  emotion 
to  emotion  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  as  if  carried  on  the 
impulse  alone.  .  .  .  We  need  hardly  to  say  that  Miss  Cush- 
man is  likely  to  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  the  London 
stage.  For  passion  —  real,  impetuous,  irresistible  passion 
—  she  has  not  at  present  her  superior." 

The  next  rdle  in  which  she  appeared  was  Rosalind^  in  ''As 
You  Like  It."  The  last  line  of  this  critique  indicates  that  the 
large  inclusiveness  of  Miss  Cushman's  was  the  predetermining 
element  in  her  great  success.  Versatility  is  strength.  The 
force  that  goes  to  each  effort  becomes  the  force  of  all. 

In  the  following  March  Miss  Cushman  thus  writes  to  her 
mother :  **  By  the  packet  of  the  10th  I  wrote  you  and  sent 
newspapers,  which  could  tell  you  in  so  much  better  language 
than  I  could  of  my  brilliant  and  triumphant  success  in  Lon- 
don. I  can  say  no  more  to  you  than  this :  that  it  is  far, 
£ir  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  my  most 
ambitious  moments  I  never  dreamed  of  the  success  which  has 
awaited  me  and  crowned  every  effort  I  have  made.  ...  To 
yon  I  should  not  hesitate  to  tell  oS  my  grief  and  all  my 

14 
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fiulure  if  it  had  not  beea  bocIi,  fiir  dchw  oould  faave  felt  man 
with  me  and  for  me.  Why,  then,  doald  I  heaitate  (unleas 
throag:h  a  fear  that  I  might  seem  egotistical)  to  tell  yoa  all 
my  triumpha,  all  my  saocess?  Suffice  it,  att  my  ttteeeun  ptU 
together  since  I  have  been  upon  the  ttage  woald  not  come  near 
my  success  in  London ;  and  I  only  wanted  some  one  of  yoo 
here  to  enjoy  it  with  me,  to  make  it  complete. 

**  I  have  played  Bianea  four  times,  Emilia  twice,  liady 
Ma^eth  six  times,  Mra.  ffaUer  fire,  and  Hotalind  five,  in 
five  weeks.     I  am  sitting  to  five  artists." 

In  this  winter  of  1844-45  the  life  of  Charlotte  Cushman 
flowered  into  bloom  and  fragrance.  She  was  then  in  her 
twenty-ninth  year,  —  a  time  when  the  girl's  first  flush  of  eager- 
ness hnd  not  faded,  while  it  was  still  reinforced  by  the  calm 
poise  of  woman's  strength.  Friendships  crowded  her  life  with 
beauty.  The  most  distinguished  literary  and  artistic  people 
of  that  day  souglit  in  her  sympathy  and  society.  Like 
Mai^ret  Fuller,  like  all  great  and  gifted  spirits,  Charlotte 
Cushman  had  a  capacity  for  friendship.  Hers  was  a  nature 
large  enough  to  include  a  wide  range  of  sympathies.  Earn- 
estness was  the  keynote  to  her  spiritual  scale.  A  prominent 
dnimatic  critic  said  that  the  secret  of  her  success  on  the  stage 
was  tliat  "  she  is  in  <»irnest  in  everything  she  undertakes." 

The  currents  of  social  s\-mpathy  that  set  toward  Charlotte 
Cushman  during  her  first  London  winter  were  indicated  by 
the  verses  that  were  written,  the  pictures  that  were  painted, 
in  her  honor,  and  from  the  inspiration  of  her  life.  Elisa 
Cook  celebrated  in  verse  her  friendship.  The  poet  Rodgers 
sought  her  out.  Breakfasts  and  other  entertainments  were 
given  for  her. 

Her  London  success  made  fiuccess  in  the  provinces  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  ;  indeed,  it  thus  predetermined  and  prefigured 
the  success  of  her  entire  future.  For  when  an  individual 
life  has  registered  a  certain  degree  of  attainment  it  has 
thereby  gained  an  impulse  that  moves  with  accelerated  ini' 
petus  to  ite  final  achievement. 
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In  the  following  autumn  Miss  Cushman  summoned  her  family 
to  London,  where  they  took  a  furnished  cottage  at  the  suburb 
of  Bayawater,  and  where  she  and  her  sister  Susan  studied 
together  the  r6les  of  **  Romeo  and  Juliet/'  in  which  they 
appeared  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  making  their  d^but  in 
that  play  on  the  night  of  December  30,  1845.  It  would  not 
have  been  the  natural  choice  of  Charlotte  Cushman  to  appear 
in  male  character,  but  by  enacting  Romeo  she  could  support 
her  sister  as  Jidietj  and  the  r6le  provided  opportunities  to 
which  she  was  fully  equal. 

A  prolonged  tour  through  the  provinces  followed,  during 
which  the  sisters  played  in  all  the  prominent  cities  of  Great 
Britain,  and  during  the  succeeding  summer  Miss  Cushman 
visited  Switzerland,  where  she  was  more  enchanted  than  she 
had  dreamed  of  being,  and  from  whence  she  returned  to  Lon- 
don with  new  inspirations,  caught  from  the  mountain  heights. 
Somewhere  about  this  time  Miss  Jewsbury,  who  was  Char- 
lotte Cushnian*s  faithful  friend,  wrote  to  her,  saying  that 
''you  are  not  a  machine,  but  a  woman  of  genius,**  and  insist- 
ing that  she  must  not  be  discouraged  if  a  reaction  followed  so 
great  an  excitement. 

It  is  wonderful  how  in  all  this  unrest  and  nervous  tension 
of  her  professional  struggle  she  kept  herself  up  to  a  certain 
level  of  serenity  and  repose.  It  is  recorded  that  she  "  made 
many  friends  of  quiet  domestic  people,"  and  she  herself  told 
how  she  "  tried  always  to  keep  her  prow  turned  toward  good." 
To  a  young  friend  who  had  histrionic  aspirations  she  wrote  at 
this  time :  "  I  should  advise  you  to  get  to  work.  .  .  .  You 
must  suffer,  labor  and  wait  before  you  will  be  able  to  grasp 
the  true  and  the  beautiful.  You  dream  of  it  now ;  the  in- 
tensity of  life  that  is  in  you,  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  makes 
itself  heard  by  you  in  indistinct  language,  needs  work  to 
relieve  itself  and  be  made  clear." 

With  all  Charlotte  Cushman's  capacity  for  friendship  — 
and  those  words  signify  a  great  deal,  this  capacity  for  friend- 
ihip  —  she  was,  as  every  artist  must  be,  severe  in  the  sense 
of  selection.     She  was  as  discriminative  as  she  was  generous 
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Id  reapoiue.  While  she  would  sacrifice  personal  ease  and  eren 
personal  achievement  for  a  life  that  needed  it,  and  in  which 
this  sacrifice  would  be  aa  seed  to  take  root  and  grow,  she  had 
withal  the  delicate  intuition  of  the  artiat  nature ;  ita  instinot 
of  preservation  not  to  waste  itself  needlessly. 

In  1845-46  Miss  Cuahman  was  associated  with  James  Wal- 
lack,  whose  influence  was  educative  to  her  in  her  art.  In  the 
summer  of  1849  she  returned  to  America,  playing  a  brilliant 
series  of  engagements  throughout  the  country.  The  nightly 
average  of  ber  receipts  was  greater  than  had  been  Macready's. 
The  woman  who  had  gone  out  alone  from  her  native  coantry 
five  years  before  clinging  to  the  futh  that  — 

**  Be  sore  tbat  God 
Ne'er  dooms  to  waste  the  strength  He  deigns  impart  I" 

returned  with  recor^nized  honor  and  with  a  permanent  place 
awarded  her  in  histriooio  art. 

In  0(.-tol>er,  185S,  Mi&s  Cushmnn  first  visited  the  Eternal 
City  in  company  with  Harriet  Hosnier,  who  was  then  on  her 
way  to  study  art  in  Rome,  and  with  Grace  Greenwood.  Dur- 
ing this  winter  Page's  |>ortrait  of  her  was  painted,  —  the  pic- 
ture preserved  at  Villa  Cushman  at  Newport.  It  is  of  this 
portrait,  painted  when  she  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  that 
Paul  Akers  said :  "  It  b  a  face  rendered  impressive  by  the 
grandest  repose,  —  a  repose  not  to  be  mistaken  for  serenity, 
but  which  is  in  equiiibrium." 

In  Januark',  1856,  she  was  in  England  and  gave  a  dinner  to 
Mmc.  Kistori,  whose  first  visit  it  was  to  London.  For  Ria- 
tori's  acting,  as  well  as  for  Salvini's,  Jliss  Cushman  had  the 
gTpatost  admiration.  Throughout  her  life  she  preferred  the 
natural  to  the  conventional  si'hool  of  acting;  jet  the  Thedtrt 
frangain  seems  to  have  impressed  her,  as  it  did  Alias  Kate 
Field,  who.  in  her  brilliunt  and  glowing  biography  of  Fech- 
tcr,  descril>es  her  own  feelings  when,  after  having  been  firom 
childhotMl  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  school  of  acting, 
she  first  witnessed  the  French  drama.  Miss  Cushman  always 
preferred  Ristori  to  Rachel,  perhaps  somewhat  from  the  Pari* 
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tan  in  her,  which  recognized  a  kindred  nobility  of  character 
in  Ristori. 

The  winter  of  1856-57  again  found  Miss  Cushman  in  Rome, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  she  first  met  Miss  Emma  Stebbins, 
her  friend  and  future  biographer.  This  was  a  \\'intor  rich  in 
all  that  makes  the  fulness  of  life.  A  party  of  congenial 
friends  were  with  her.  Her  "evenings'*  were  the  occasions 
of  charming  social  reunions.  Her  musical  gift  was  exercised 
freely,  and  memories  are  yet  vivid  of  her  rich  voice  in  "  Wilt 
Thoa  not  Visit  Me?**  or  the  touching  pathos  with  which  she 
rendered  Kingsley's  balhid  of  "  The  Sands  o'  Dee."  Gounod's 
"There's  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away"  was  among  her  favorite 
musical  selections.  Of  Miss  Cushman's  home  in  Rome,  Miss 
Stebbins  says :  **This  home  was  a  genuine  one,  and  so  grew 
every  year  more  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  true  hospita- 
ble nature  of  its  mistress.  Its  walls  gradually  became  cov- 
ered with  choice  pictures  and  such  sculpture  as  there  was 
space  for ;  but  its  chief  beauty  consisted  in  its  antique  carved 
furniture,  its  abundance  of  books,  and  the  patent  fact  that 
every  part  and  parcel  of  it  was  for  daily  use,  and  nothing  for 
mere  show." 

Among  Miss  Cushman's  friends  at  this  period  was  Miss  Isa 
Blagdon,  who  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Brownings, 
and  to  whose  memory  Florence  erected  a  commemorative 
tablet  after  her  death,  in  1873.  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody 
shared  Miss  Cushman's  generous  hospitality  in  Rome,  and 
chronicles  the  months  as  rich  in  enjoyment.  "But  even 
amid  the  glories  of  Rome,"  says  Miss  Peabody,  **  there  was 
Dothing  that  I  studied  with  more  interest  and  intensity  than 
Miss  Cushman." 

Of  the  morning  talks  at  Miss  Cushman's  home,  Elizabeth 
Peabody  writes:  "Can  you,  or  anj'body  with  mortal  pen, 
describe  so  that  readers  could  realize  the  high-toned,  artistic, 
grrandly-moral,  delightfully-human  nature,  that  seemed  to  he 
the  palpable  atmosphere  of  her  spirit,  quickening  all  who 
sarrendered  themselves  to  her  influence?  What  sincerity, 
what  appreciation  of  truth  and   welcome  of  it  (even  if  it 
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wounded  her)  ;  what  bounteoiuneaa  of  nature ;  and  how  tha 
breath  of  faer  mouth  winnowed  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in 
her  expression  of  observed  character  and  judgment  of  con- 
duct." 

A^'lien  the  war  of  the  rebellion  cnmo  it  affected  Miss  Cusb- 
man,  deeply.  She  was  firm  in  her  cunviction,  even  in  the 
early  days,  that  the  war  would  never  end  antil  slavery  was 
abolished.  Her  patriotism  was  unfiilterit^  all  through  those 
years  of  a  nation's  agony.  In  June,  1863,  she  returned  to 
her  native  country,  her  chief  reason  being  to  act  for  the 
sanitary  fund.  In  the  report  of  Henry  W.  Bellows,  president 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  the  sum  of  $8,267.29  is  credited 
to  Charlotte  Ciishman,  and  Mr.  Bellows  says :  "  It  is  due 
to  MissCuahman  to  say  that  this  extraordinarygift  of  money, 
so  miigically  cvokeil  by  her  spell,  is  but  tlie  lonst  part  of 
the  service  wbii-h  ever  since  the  war  bc^n  she  bos  rendered." 

The  outwiird  events  of  Miss  Ciishmnn's  life  in  the  decade 
of  1860  to  1H70  woTO  to  an  unut<ual  degree  a  translation  of 
her  inner  exporionee  :  a  materialization,  as  it  were,  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Tbey  were  the  years  of  the  culmination  of  her 
]>ower  m  iin  nrtist,  und  of  the  finest  fruition  of  her  wonian- 
hund.  During  the  years  1865-66  she  is  again  in  Rome,  and 
writing  home  letters  freighted  with  valuable  literary  expres- 
f  ions.  Of  Browning's  "  Saui "  she  says :  **  It  is  so  very  fine, 
full  of  grandeur  and  meaning,"  Of  Whittier  she  writes: 
"He  is  a  tine  soul,  with  a  pure  poet's  heart."  Her  letters  to 
Miss  Fanny  Seward  are  strong  in  expressions  of  her  feeling 
for  America. 

The  latter  years  of  her  life  developed  her  talent  for 
dmniatic  rending.  It  ia  said  she  liked  Iictter  to  read  "  Mac- 
beth "  than  to  aet  it.  In  ber  wide  repertoire  she  had  included 
the  male  parts  of  Romeo,  Jfamlet,  and  Cardinal  Wohey. 
In  Hamlet  she  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  poetic  power 
of  the  chRmetcr,  and  entered  into  its  psychological  mystery 
by  a  power  of  spiritual  insight,  of  fine  divination,  that  has 
Itcen  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  stage.  Her 
Cardinal  }yolsey  was  a  magnificent  triumph.     In  complete 
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ooQtnst  to  these  rSlea  were  her  Rosalind^  Beatrice^  Juliana^ 
and  Lady  Qay  Spanker.  The  three  greatest  rdles  of  her 
dnunatic  life  were,  without  doubt ,  her  Lady  Macbeth^  her 
Mtg  MerrileSy  and  her  Queen  Kaiherine.  *^As  Meg  Mer^ 
riles/*  said  William  Winter,  **  she  obeyed  the  law  of  her  own 
nature ;  as  Queen  Katheriney  she  obeyed  the  law  of  the  poetic 
ideal  that  encompassed  her.  Her  best  achievements  in  the 
illustration  of  Shakspeare  were  accordingly  of  the  highest 
order  of  art.  They  were  at  once  human  and  poetic.  They 
Were  white  marble  suffused  with  fire." 

Contemporary  dramatic  criticism  is  always  valuable,  and 
preserves,  as  by  a  picture,  the  art  of  the  actor.  An  engage- 
ment in  Chicago  was  made  pleasantly  memorable  to  Miss 
Coshman  by  the  presentation  of  a  ring  in  black  enamel,  on 
which,  in  gold  letters,  was  the  inscription,  ^^Kind  words. 
McVicker's  Theatre,  Jan.  11,  1873." 

The  last  engagement  at  Booth's  Theatre  in  New  York  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  her  life.  It  was  here  that  she 
took  her  final  leave  of  the  metropolitan  stage  in  the  play  of 
**  Macbeth,"  on  a  night  whose  performance  has  passed  into 
history  as  one  of  the  most  notable  dramatic  triumphs  in 
America.     It  was  the  evening  of  November  7,  1875. 

Both  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Macready  had  taken  leave  of  the 
stage  in  this  tragedy.  It  was  fitting  that  it  should  also  be 
the  farewell  play  of  Charlotte  Cushman. 

The  scene  that  night  was  one  of  marvellous  grandeur.  The 
house  was  made  up  of  people  distinguished  in  literature,  art, 
and  social  life.     It  is  thus  described  by  Mr. Winter :  — 

"^The  house  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  it  was  deco- 
rated with  a  taste  at  once  profuse  and  delicate.  A  tricolor, 
spangled  with  golden  stars,  was  twined  about  the  proscenium 
columns,  and  hung  in  festoons  along  the  fronts  of  the  gal- 
leries. The  chandeliers  were  garlanded  with  autumn  leaves, 
and  with  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  vine,  —  symbolical  of  the 
maturity  of  that  genius  and  the  ripeness  of  that  fame  in  which 
Hiss  Cushman  retires  from  the  theatre.  Banners  displaying 
the  arms  of  the  States  were  arranged  along  the  upper  tier. 
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The  flag  of  tlie  Bepublio  formed  m  ucfa  oTer  the  oentnl 
entimnee,  tnd  fluog  its  cheeiful  and  hopeful  folds  over  the 
prDMenium  boxeit.  In  one  of  these  boxes,  inscribed  in 
golden  letters  with  the  name  of  the  Arcadian  Club,  —  which 
society  prompted  this  demomtration,  and  has  carried  it  for- 
ward to  signal  and  honorable  success,  —  sat  the  poet  Bryant, 
the  poet  Stoddard,  Peter  Cooper,  and  other  distinguished 
guests  of  the  ctub.  la  the  opposite  proscenium  box,  ii^ 
scribed  with  the  name  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  sat 
Uajor-Gcneral  Hancock,  Mr.  Tilden,  and  other  dignitaries  of 
peace  and  of  war.  Perfumes,  from  great  silver  braaiers  upon 
the  stage,  made  the  air  fi-agrant,  and  the  dreamy  music  of 
the  door  old  Scotch  melodies  turned  it  into  poetry  and 
attuned  every  heart  to  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

"  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  the  curtain  fell  upon  the 
tragedy.  The  curtain  rolled  up  again,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  companies  that  have  ever  been  seen  in  a  public 
place  came  into  view.  The  stage  was  crowded.  Prominent  in 
the  throng  were  Mr.  Walhick,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Boucicuult, 
Mr.  Gilbert,  Miss  Charlotte  Thompson,  and  other  professional 
friends  of  Mlaa  Cushnian.  The  venerable  face  of  ^Villiam 
CuUen  Bryant,  austere,  yet  tender,  shone  out  of  the  central 
throng.  Mr.  Charles  Bol>ert8,  who  had  been  selected  by  the 
Arcadian  Club  to  read  Mr.  Stoddard's  ode,  appeared  at  the 
right  of  the  stand,  which  was  wrought  of  the  beautiful  floral 
testimonials  offered  to  Miss  Cushman.  The  actress  hei-self, 
hailed  by  plaudits  that  almost  shook  the  building,  entered 
and  took  her  place  upon  the  left  of  the  stage ;  and  the  cere- 
monies of  farewell  hegnn.  Mr.  Stoddard's  poem  carries  along 
with  it  its  own  testimonial.  It  is  conceived  and  written  in  a 
simple  spirit  and  style ;  it  is  worthy  of  the  genuine  theme  and 
the  lofty  occasion ;  and  it  was  uttered  with  sympathy  and 
force,  and  received  with  every  mark  of  public  pleasure,  — 
the  applause  at  the  end  of  the  stanza  which  couples  Cushman 
with  Shukspearc  being  in  a  marked  degree  spontaneous  and 
emphatic." 

The  poet  Bryant  addressed  Miss  Cushman,  presenting  her 
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with  a  laurel-wreath  bound  with  white  ribbon,  resting  on  a 
purple  velvet  cushion.  Embroidered  in  golden  letters  was 
this  inscription :  — 


$almam  (tlol  ffitxnli  JFetat 
18    %.  (t^.    7\. 


•*  A.  C."  were  the  initials  of  the  Arcadian  Club. 

From  the  response  of  Miss  Cushman  is  extracted  this 
paragraph :  — 

**You  would  seem  to  compliment  me  upon  an  honorable 
life.  As  I  look  back  upon  that  life  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to  have  led  any 
other.  I  was,  by  circumstances,  thrown  at  an  early  age  into 
a  profession  for  which  I  hud  received  no  special  education, 
but  I  had  already  been  brought  face  to  face  with  necessity. 
I  found  life  sadly  real  and  intensely  earnest;  and  in  my 
ignorance  of  other  ways  of  study,  I  resolved  to  take  there- 
from my  text  and  my  watchword ;  to  be  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  intensel}'  in  earnest,  in  all  my  thoughts  and  in  all  my 
actions,  whether  in  my  profession  or  out  of  it,  became  my 
one  single  idea.  And  I  honestly  believe  herein  lies  the 
secret  of  my  success  in  life.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  great 
success  in  any  art  can  be  achieved  without  it." 

The  song  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Annie 
Kemp  Bowler,  the  entire  audience  joining  in  the  chorus,  and 
with  this  and  the  applause  of  four  thousand  people  the  curtain 
fell  upon  the  farewell  appeanmce  of  Charlotte  Cushman. 
True,  she  appeared  on  the  stage  after  this  date,  playing  a 
notable  engagement  in  Philadelphia,  and  giving  readings  in 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis; 
but  virtually  this  splendid  ovation  was  her  final  farewell. 
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Her  last  appeannoe  before  a  Boston  public  was  made  in  the 
Globe  Theatre  in  May,  1875.  During  the  previous  winter 
bIio  had  first  seon  Ristori  in  "  Elizabeth"  and  **  Marie  Antoi- 
nette," and  of  her  Miaa  Cushman  writes  to  a  friend :  "  She  is 
the  greatest  woman  artLtt  I  have  ever  seen.  Such  perfect 
nature,  such  ease,  such  grace,  such  elegance  of  manner,  such 
iiti  bc6(8  a  queci).  On  Monday  night  I  sat  in  the  directors' 
Imx,  holding  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses  and  Ulies-of-the- 
valley  for  bor.  As  I  lifted  the  bouquet  she  saw  it  and  came 
over  to  the  box.  She  is  near-sighted,  so  did  not  recognize  me 
until  she  came  near ;  then  she  gave  a  start  toward  mo,  saying, 
'Ah,  cam  amicaf  Her  voice  is  the  most  lovely,  and  her 
mouth  the  most  fascinating,  after  Titiens,  of  any  artist  I  ever 
saw." 

On  her  last  appearance  in  Boston  she  impersonated  Lady 
Macbeth,  supported  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Walier  as  Macbeth.  Of 
the  scene  at  the  conclusion  of  the  play  Mr.  Clapp  writes  :  — 

"When  the  curtain  wiia  raised  again,  the  stage  presented  the 
api>earance  of  a  drawing-room,  and  in  its  centre  stood  a  gilt 
table  upon  which  rested  a  floral  crown  with  laurel  wreath. 
IT^pon  cither  side  were  placed  bronze  statuettes  of  Mercury 
and  Fortune,  resting  upon  handsomely  carved  pedestals. 
Other  flontl  decorations  were  alwut  the  stage.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  Mr.  Cheney  entered  from  the  left,  leading 
Miss  Cushman,  whom  he  briefly  presented." 

Mr.  Curtis  Guild  then  addressed  Miss  Cushman  in  a  grace- 
ful speech,  concluding  with  the  words :  "  And  now,  when  we 
depart,  and  when 

'  Fallen  is.the  curUin,  the  last  scene  is  o'er, 
The  fav'rite  actress  treads  the  stage  no  more,' 

we  shall  each  and  all  of  us  remember  that  though 

♦Many  the  parU  you  played,  yet  to  the  end 
Your  best  were  those  of  sister,  lady,  friend.' " 

Miss  Cushman  concluded  her  response  by  saying:  "Look- 
ing back  upon  my  career,  I  think  I  may, '  without  vainglory,' 
say  that  I  have  not,  by  any  act  of  my  life,  done  discredit  to 
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tiie  city  of  my  birth.  Bolieve  me,  I  shall  carry  away  with 
me  in  my  retirement  no  memory  sweeter  than  my  associations 
with  Boston  and  my  Boston  public.  From  my  full  heart, 
Gk>d  bless  you,  and  Farewell  I " 

For  many  years  before  her  death  Miss  Cushman  had  been 
a  Bofferer  from  a  malady  that  proved  fatal  at  last.  In 
October,  1875,  she  established  herself  in  rooms  at  the  Parker 
House  in  Boston.  The  suffering  was  great  and  almost  uninter- 
mitting  in  character,  yet  she  bore  it  all  bravely  and  never  made 
herself  the  topic  of  conversation.  Intimate  friends  came  to 
her  daily.  Until  within  two  days  before  her  death  she  wrote 
each  day  to  her  family  at  Newport,  in  that  loved  villa  by  the 
sea  where  she  had  passed  so  many  happy  hours. 

On  the  moraing  of  Febi-uary  12,  in  walking  through  the 
corridor,  she  took  a  sudden  cold  which  resulted  in  pneumonia, 
from  which  she  died  on  the  eighteenth  —  six  days  later. 
James  Russell  Lowell's  poem  of  "  Columbus"  had  always  been 
with  her  a  favorite,  and  a  few  hours  before  she  went  out  into 
the  Infinite  Unknown  she  asked  to  have  it  read  aloud.  Its 
words  had  been  a  part  of  her  evolved  experience  of  life :  — 

^Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality 
And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts. 

.  •  a  •  .  . 

One  faith  against  a  whole  earth's  unbelief. 
One  soul  against  the  fiesh  of  all  mankind." 

This  incident  suggested  some  exquisite  lines  that  appeared 
at  that  time  in  a  Boston  journal,  signed  "C.  T.  E.,**  of  which 
the  first  and  last  stanzas  were :  — 

**  For  wast  not  thou,  too,  going  forth  alone 
To  seek  new  land  across  an  untried  sea  ? 
New  land,  —  yet  to  thy  soul  not  all  unknown. 
Nor  yet  far  off,  was  that  blest  shore  to  thee. 

•*  Thine  was  a  conflict  none  else  knew  but  God, 
Who  gave  thee,  to  endure  it,  strength  divine: 
Alone  with  Him  the  wine-press  thou  hast  trod, 
And  Death,  His  angel,  seals  the  victory  thine." 
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The  flmeiml  servicea  Ten  held  In  King^  Qupal.  Tbc^ 
were  simple  in  chuncter,  aa  befitted  the  ncred  niBjeaty  of 
the  occasion.  For  an  hoar  before  the  Mrrioes  people  were 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  room  where  ahe  bj,  beaotifitl 
in  the  light  of  the  holy  peace  reflected  from  that  noble  conn- 
tennnce.  "God  giveth  qoietness  at  last"  waa  the  refrain  in 
every  heart. 

In  King's  Chapel  flowers  sent  by  loving  hands  lay  about 
her.  The  deep  organ  music  in  its  solemn  chant  blended  with 
the  prayers  that  were  said.  The  chancel  inscription ;  "This  is 
my  commandment  to  you,  that  you  love  one  another,"  seemed 
the  expression  of  her  entire  life.  Still  and  cold  lay  Qiarlotte 
Cusbuian  in  the  last  dreamless  sleep  under  the  shadow  ol 
white  lilies  that  leaned  above  her,  fiiir  and  fragrant. 

Forty  years  had  passed  since  the  untried  ^rl  hod  gone  ont 
from  her  native  city  to  conquer  life.  In  those  years  she  hod 
done  more.  8I10  hud  conquered  herself.  She  had  learned  the 
lesson  of  renunciiition.  She  had  won  the  reward  of  achieve- 
ment. 

To  Charlotte  Cushman  life  was  a  conflict.  Bom  into 
simple,  primitive  conditions,  with  the  inherited  instincts  of  a 
long  line  of  Puritun  ancestry,  yet  with  the  tnigic  intensity 
of  creative  genius  in  her  soul,  and  the  glow  of  its  sucred 
mystery  in  ber  being,  wlmt  wonder  that  those  two  warring 
forcen  should  liave  alternately  swayed  her  thi'oughout  her 
plastic  youth,  and  stamped  their  traces  on  her  mature  womno- 
hood?  It  was  this  meeting  of  two  forces  that  could  never, 
from  their  intrinsic  nature,  mingle,  that  gave  to  her  character 
an  aspect  of  supcrficiul  inconsistency.  In  reality  she  was 
strictly  tnie,  but  now  one  nature  and  now  the  other  domi- 
nated hpF. 

Her  character  was  made  up  of  the  massive  forces,  nnd 
it  included  with  almost  startling  distinctness  two  entirely 
different  personalities. 

**  Oh,  sorrowful,  great  gift 
Conferred  on  poets  of  b  twofold  life 
When  one  life  has  been  fonnd  enough  for  pain," 
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wrote  Eliza1>eth  Browning,  and  this  twofold  life  was  essen- 
tially that  of  Charlotte  Cusbman. 

To  some  degree  it  was  true  of  her,  as  Miss  Kate  Field  has 
said  of  Ristori,  that  in  her  presence  ''  it  required  a  mental 
effort  to  recall  her  histrionic  greatness/*  Conversely  this  was 
equally  true,  and  to  those  who  knew  in  her  the  grandeur,  the 
sublimity,  the  intensity  of  the  artist,  it  was  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate her  with  other  than  the  artistic  life,  or  to  see  in  her 
aught  but  the  grandest  tragic  actress  of  America. 

The  religious  earnestness  of  her  character  never  faltered. 
It  was  a  part  of  her  identity ;  and,  disregarding  all  forms,  the 
heart  of  the  woman  spoke  when  she  said,  *'  I  can  go  to  any 
church  and  find  God." 

She  is  dead.  **  The  curtain  drops  upon  a  vanished 
majesty."  A  plain  granite  shaft,  thirty-three  feet  in  height, 
stands  in  Mount  Auburn,  and  at  its  base  is  the  name, — 
Charlotte  Cusbman.  Afar  to  the  east  lies  the  beautiful  city 
that  she  loved  —  her  native  Boston.  Beyond  rolls  the  blue 
sea.  The  wind  sighs  its  low  requiem  among  the  trees. 
It  is  hallowed  ground.  Here  stands  the  monument  to 
Biargaret  Fuller.  The  beloved  poet  Longfellow  sleeps  not 
far  away.  Names  that  have  made  life  sacred  and  heaven 
more  dear  meet  the  eye.  Lingering  among  the  loveliness 
of  Mount  Auburn  one  feels  that,  indeed, 

"  Happy  places  have  grown  holy :  if  we  go  where  once  we  went, 
Only  tears  will  fall  down  slowly  as  at  blessed  sacrament.'' 

Remembering  the  crystalline  purity  and  truth  of  this 
divinely-gifted  woman,  you  may  find  yourself  repeating,  as 
you  stay  and  stray  by  her  last  resting-place,  the  words 
of  Queen  Katherine^  whose  impersonation  was  the  most 
majestic  triumph  in  the  art  of  Charlotte  Cushman :  — 

"After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions 
To  keep  mine  honor  from  corraption 
Than  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith." 
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BT  SUSAN  COOLIDGE. 

Tbe  Little  Ukld  of  Ucdtord  — Her  £mIj  Life  uid  Hftpp;  MKirlase—BocIu 
Shehu  Written— Surprise  ftnd  Indignation  excited  Iqr  Her  "Appral"  — 
The  BaUle  of  Life  — Rowing  mgminit  tlie  I  Ide—  Her  Patience,  Fortltwle, 
•nd  BellHice  — SUrrlng  Timea—  Devotion  to  Her  Huaband  — Life  at 
Wiylind  — Her  Brigbt  Humor  —  Sympitliy  for  Old  John  Ilrown  — 
Hra.  Mason's  Violent  Letter— Mn.  Child's  Famous  Replr  — ShelaPrcBf 
Ised  a  "  Warm  Reception  "  —  Her  Loyalty,  Self-Denlal,  and  Work  during 
the  Civil  War  — Princely  Generosity  — Serene  Old  Age  — Death  of  Her 
Husband  — Mrs.  Chlld'a  Touching  Tribute  to  His  Memory  —  Waiting 
and  Trusting — Uer  Death  and  Funeral. 

^"'^     N  the  year  1636  one  Richard  Francis  emigrated 
from  England  to  America  and  settled  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  ivhcrc  his  tombstone  may  be  seen 
.  to  this  day.     A  bmidred  and  thirty-nine  years 
^-^  later  we  find  one  of  his  descendants  taking  part 
'  in  the  skirmish  at  Concord,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  killed  five  of  the  enemy.     Half  a  century 
after  Concord,  another  descendant  of  the  same 
•J  sturdy  stock  was  settled  as  a  baker  in  Medford, 
Mass.,  where  he  first  introduced  what  are   still 
known  as  "  Medford  crackers. "     He  was  the  father 
of  Lydia  Maria  Francis,  the  subject  of  this  sketch ;  and  in 
Medford,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1802,  she  was  bom. 

To  children  of  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  cast,  the  very 
bareness  of  New  England  life  at  that  period  had  in  it  some- 
thing formative  and  stimulating.  The  keen,  youthful  obser- 
vation and  analysis,  undistracted  by  trifles,  expended  them- 
selves upon  facta  with  their  underlying  principles,  upon 
theories  and  the  convictions  to  be  deduced  from  them.  At 
nine  years  of  age,  the  little  maid  of  Medford  was  puzzling 
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her  brains  to  find  out  exactly  what  that  ^  Raven  down  of 
darkness  **  could  be  which  smiles  when  stroked,  and  was 
sorely  perplexed  by  the  explanation  of  her  teasing  brother 
ConverSy  that  it  must  mean  the  fur  of  a  black  eat,  which 
snaps  and  crackles  with  electricity  when  caressed  in  cold 
weather  I  At  twelve  she  read  "  Waverley,"  and  exclaimed, 
"  Why  cannot  I  write  a  novel  ?  "  In  her  seventeenth  year 
she  writes  to  her  brother :  "  Do  not  forget  that  I  asked  you 
about  the  'flaming  cherubims,'  the  eflects  of  distance,  horizon- 
tal and  perpendicular,  '  Orlando  Furioso,'  and  Lord  Byron !  " 

Her  earliest  teacher  was  an  old  woman  known  as  "  Marm 
Betty,**  who  kept  her  school  in  an  untidy  bedroom,  and 
chewed  much  tobacco.  At  no  time  does  Lydia  Francis  seem 
to  have  had  better  opportunities  for  education  than  the  public 
academy  of  her  native  town  could  furnish,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  at  a  private  seminary.  But  her  mind  had  that 
power  of  assimilation  which  converts  spare  diet  into  generous 
growth.  And  the  home  atmosphere  in  which  she  was  reared 
was  full  of  good,  practical  teaching. 

David  Francis,  her  father,  though  not  a  highly-educated 

man,  was  remarkably  fond  of  books,  and  possessed  of  a  wide 

and  zealous  benevolence.     His  anti-slavery  principles  were  in 

advance  of  his  time,  and  his  children  were  taught  from  their 

infancy  to  exercise  a  frugal  self-denial  with  regard  to  their 

own  wants,  and  a  hospitable  generosity  towards  those  of 

others.     A   Sunday  dinner  was  always  carried  to  "  Mann 

Betty,"  and  at  Thanksgiving  she  and  all  the  other  humble 

friends  of  the  family,  to   the  number  of  twenty  or  thirty, 

were  assembled  and  feasted.     This  mingling  of  frugality  on 

the  one  hand,  and  liberality  on  the  other,  characterized  Mrs. 

Child  during  her  whole  life. 

In  the  year  1819  Convers  Francis  was  ordained  pastor  over 
the  first  Unitarian  church  nt  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  his  sister 
went  to  live  with  him.  Two  years  later  her  first  book  ap- 
peared, a  novel  called  '*  Hobomok,"  after  its  Indian  hero.  It 
18  a  tale  somewhat  resembling  ''Enoch  Arden,"  with  the 
important  variation  that  the  noble  red-man  who  has  married 
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the  heroine  promptly  {pves  up  his  wi&  and  diild  od  the  ie^>- 
pearance  of  her  early  lover.  But  this  was  in  tite  dawn  of 
American  letters;  and  vith  all  its  cmde  improbability, 
"Hobomok"  enjoyed  such  a  measure  of  popalarity  aa  to 
irnrrant  the  publiciitioQ  during  the  following  year  of  a  second 
novel,  "The  Rebels;  or,  Boston  before  the  BevolnUon," 
bearing  a  motto  from  Br>-ant,  and  "respectfully  inscribed* 
to  George  Ticknor.  The  immediate  effect  of  its  ^ipainMS 
vas  to  muke  its  author  a  celebrity  in  her  own  cirde. 

In  1825  Miss  Fmncis  opened  a  private  school  in  Water- 
town,  and  in  1827  sbeestsblisbed"  The  Juvenile  MiscelUiiy," 
pioneer  to  the  long  line  of  American  children's  mngacines. 
In  1828  she  married  David  Lee  Child,  a  lawyer  in  Boston, 
and  took  up  her  residence  in  that  city.  The  following  year 
appeared  "The  Fnignl  Housewife,"  a  manuiil  of  domestic 
management,  which  proved  so  suited  to  the  wiints  of  the 
public  that  it  has  since  attained  its  fortieth  edition.  Lditer 
came,  in  n  natural  scquent'e,  "The  Mother'a  Book,"  "  The 
Girl's  Own  Book,"  "The  History  of  Women,'*  and  "The 
Bic^mphicB  of  Good  Wives."  It  was  alwut  tliis  time  that 
"The  North  American  Review,"  then  the  highest  literary 
authority  in  the  country,  said  of  her :  "  We  arc  not  sure  that 
any  woman  of  our  country  could  outrank  Mrs.  Child.  Few 
feniulc  writers,  if  any,  have  done  more  or  better  things  for 
our  literature  in  the  lighter  or  graver  departments." 

This  was  prolmbly  the  time  of  Mrs.  Child's  life  in  which 
»lie  tasted  most  of  what  the  world  calls  ease  and  good. 
Happily  and  congenially  married  to  the  man  she  loved, 
courted  and  invited,  revelling  in  the  work  which  she  most 
enjoyed  doing,  feeling  an  increasing  influence  resulting  from 
it,  tlie  sweetness  of  a  new  hoinc-lifo  Gncompossing  her  day 
by  day  ;  surely  this  was  much  for  any  woman  to  possess,  and 
very  much  for  any  woman  to  endanger.  Slany  young  wives 
in  her  situation  would  have  found  abundant  occupation  for 
mind  and  heart  in  self-cultivntion,  the  enjoyment  of  society, 
or  the  details  of  housekeeping.  Decorative  art,  or  whatever 
did  duty  for  it  in  those  early  days,  would  have  churned  atten- 
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tion,  and  the  scant  facilities  for  household  convenienco  fur- 
nished a  real  excuse  for  much  personal  labor  and  supervision* 

Bat  neither  house  nor  social  ambitions,  nor  the  absorbing 
interests  of  her  literary  life,  stood  in  Mrs.  Child's  way  for 
one  moment  when  her  conscience  recognized  an  obligation. 
In  1833  the  American  Anti-§lavery  Society  was  started  at  a 
convention  held  in  Philadelphia.  It  attained  an  instant  un- 
popularity. Immediately  afterward  Mrs.  Child  wrote  and 
published  her  **  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  that  Class  of  Americans 
called  Africans,"  and  by  doing  so  cut  herself  off  from  much 
of  what  must  have  been  to  her  the  pleasantness  of  life. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  realize  the  surprise  and 
indignation  excited  by  this  "  appeal,"  so  justly  called  forth 
and  so  temperately  made.  The  sale  of  Mrs.  Child*s  books 
fell  off — the  subscriptions  to  her  magazine  were  withdrawn. 
Many  acquaintances  closed  their  doors  against  her.  That  she 
knew  what  she  hazarded  and  was  prepai'ed  for  the  result  is 
proved  by  the  preface  to  her  book :  "  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  task  I  have  undertaken ;  but  though 
I  expect  ridicule  and  censure  I  do  not  fear  them.  A  few 
years  hence  the  opinion  of  the  world  will  be  a  matter  in 
which  I  have  not  the  most  transient  interest ;  but  this  book 
will  be  abroad  on  its  mission  of  humanity  long  after  the  hand 
that  wrote  it  is  min«:Iin<]:  with  the  dust." 

"Thenceforth  her  life  was  a  battle,"  says  Mr.  Whittier,  "a 
constant  rowing  hard  against  the  stream  of  popular  prejudice 
and  hatred.  And  through  it  all  —  pecuniary  privation,  loss 
of  friends  and  position,  the  painfulness  of  being  suddenly 
thrust  from  '  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies '  into  the  bit- 
terest and  sternest  controversy  of  the  age,  she  bore  herself 
with  i>aticnce,  fortitude,  and  unshaken  reliance  upon  the 
justice  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause  she  had  espoused. 
Whenever  there  was  a  bnive  word  to  be  spoken  her  voice 
was  heard,  and  never  without  effect.  It  is  not  exaggeration 
to  say  that  no  man  or  M'oman  of  that  period  rendered  more 
substantial  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  made  such  a 
great  renunciation  to  do  it." 

15 
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Of  the  intensity  of  public  feeling  ngninst  the  anti-slaTcry 
refonnoi*d  her  letters  of  this  date  bear  evidence.  In  August, 
1835,  she  writes  to  a  friend  :  — 

*'I  am  at  Brooklyn,  at  the  house  of  a  vcr>'  hospitable 
Englishman,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Thompson's.  I  have  not 
ventured  into  the  city,  nor  does  one  of  us  dare  to  go  to 
church  to-day,  so  great  is  the  excitement  here.  You  can 
form  no  conception  of  it.  'Tis  like  the  times  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  no  man  d:ircd  tmst  his  neighbor.  Private 
assassins  fi*om  New  Orleuns  are  lurking  at  the  comers  of  the 
street  to  stib  Arthur  Tappan ;  and  very  large  sums  are 
offered  for  any  one  who  will  convey  Mr.  Thompson  into  the 
slave  States.  He  is  almost  a  close  prisoner  to  his  chamber, 
his  friends  deeming  him  in  inmiinent  peril  the  moment  it  is 
known  where  he  is.  Your  husband  could  hardiv  Ik*  m:ule  to 
realize  the  terrible  istutc  of  fermentation  now  existinsr  here. 
Mr.  Wriirht  was  vcstcrdav  barricadin<r  his  doors  and  win- 
dows  with  stron<^  bars  and  planks  an  inch  thick.  Violence  in 
some  form  seems  to  l)e  generally  exi)ccted." 

Fearless  of  consequences,  however,  Mrs.  Child  persevered 
in  her  self-appointed  task.  Between  the  years  1833  and  1838 
she  published  four  additional  works  treating  on  the  evils  of 
slavery.  In  1836  appeared  her  romance  of  "Philothea,"  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  ancient  Greece.  This  book  would 
seem  to  embody  a  reaction  of  the  dreamv  and  imairinative 
side  of  her  nature  agju'nst  its  practical  counterpart.  Intensely 
practical  she  was,  with  a  capacity  for  detail  which  extended 
to  the  humblest  domestic  economies;  vet,  sinirularlv  enousrh, 
this  clear  common-sense  and  talent  for  administnition  was 
balanced  by  a  passionate  cniving  for  art,  and  by  a  love  of 
beaut V  which  made  the  evcrvdav  siixhts  of  nature  a  continual 
feast.  One  of  her  letters,  written  in  1840,  exhibits  this  :  **I 
am  ashamed  to  say  how  deeply  I  am  charmed  with  sculpture, 
— ashamed  because  it  seems  like  afiectation  in  one  who  has  had 
such  very  limited  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
arts.  I  have  a  little  plaster  figure  of  a  caryatid  which  acts 
upon  my  spirits  like  a  magician's  spell.     Many  a  time  this 
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hnrd  sammer  I  have  laid  down  the  dishcloth  or  broom  and 

gone  to  refresh  my  spirit  by  gazing  at  it  for  a  few  minutes. 

It  speaks  to  me.     It  says  glorious  things.     In  summer  I 

place  flowers  before  it;  and  now  I  have  laid  a  garland  of 

•corns  and  amaranths  at  its  feet.     I  do  dearly  love  every 

little  bit  of  real  sculpture.**    And  later,  ^  It  is  not  I  who 

drudge,  it  is  merely  the  case  containing  me.     I  defy  all  the 

powers  of  earth  and  hell   to  make  mc  scrub  floors  or  feed 

pigs,  if  I  choose  meanwhile  to  be  off  conversing  with  the 

tngels."    Again,  in  1841,  **  A  Southern  gentleman  some  time 

rince  wrote  to  me  from  New  Orleans,  postage  double  and 

unpaid,  inviting  me  to  that  city,  and  promising  me  a  *  warm 

reception  *  and  '  lodgings  in  the  calaboose  with  as  much  nigger 

company  as  you  desire.'     He  wrote  according  to  the  light 

that  was  in  him.  He  did  not  know  that  the  combined  police  of 

the  world  could  not  imprison  me.     In  spite  of  bolts  and  bars 

I  should  have  Injcn  off  like  a  witch  at  midnight,  holding  fair 

discourse  with  Orion,  and  listening  to  the  plaintive  song  of 

Pleiades    mourning   for  the   earth-dimmed    glory  of    their 

fallen  sister.     How   did    he  know    in   his   moral   midnight 

that  choosing  to  cast  our  lot  with  the  lowliest  of  earth  was 

the  very  way  to  enter  into  companionship  with  the  highest 

in  heaven  ?  " 

A  curious  sympathy  with  the  mystical  and  speculative  was 
Wother  of  Mi-s.  Child's  characteristics.     She  had  also  a  fond- 
ness for  ghost  stories  and  supernatural  signs  and  imitations. 
But  these  strangely-lialanced  traits  worked  in  perfect  adjust- 
ment and  without  friction.     **  Her  mysticism  and  realism  ran 
in  close  parallel  lines  without  interfering  with  each  other,** 
said  Mr.  Whittier,  and  he  adds,  "  she  was  wise  in  counsel ; 
and  men  like  Charles  Sumner,  Henry  Wilson,  Salmon   P. 
Qiase,  and  Governor  Andrew  availed  themselves  of  her  fore- 
sight and  sound  judgment  of  men  and  things." 

In  1844  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Child  were  engiigcd  by  the  Anti- 
Slavpry  Society  as  joint  editors  of  their  weekly  newspaper, 
•*  The  Anti-SIaverj-  Standard,"  just  started  in  New  York.  The 
state  of  Mr.  Child*s  health  did  not  at  first  permit  him  to  share 
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in  the  labor,  and  for  a  consi deraMe  time  his  wife  carried  it  on 
without  liim.  The  sepanition  which  this  involved  was  painful 
to  them  lioth.  In  the  early  days  of  their  married  life  Mrs. 
Child  had  written  to  her  husband,  "It  is  nonsense  for  ine  to 
go  a-pieasuring  without  you.  It  does  me  no  good  ;  I  am  only 
homesick  for  yon,  and  my  private  opinion  is  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  stand  it  a  whole  week."  Now  circumstances  forced 
her  to  "  stand  it "  for  two  years  I 

"  My  domestic  attachments  are  so  strong,  and  David  is 
always  so  full  of  cheerful  tenderness,  that  this  separation  is 
dreary,  indeed," -she  writes  to  her  brother;  and  to  another 
friend,  "  My  task  hero  is  irksome  to  me.  Your  father 
will  tell  3'ou  that  it  was  not  zeal  for  the  cause  but  love 
for  my  husband  which  brought  me  hither.  But  since  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  leave  home  to  bo  earning  some- 
what, I  am  thankful  that  my  work  is  for  the  anti-slavery 
cause." 

Eight  years  did  the  hnsliand  and  wife  continue  their  joint 
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Yes,  a  great  soul  is  licrs,  one  that  dares  to  go  in 

To  the  prison,  tlie  slave-htit,  tlie  alleja  of  sin, 

And  to  bring  into  eacli,  or  to  find  thcru  some  Hue, 

Of  the  never  completely  out-trampled  divinu; 

If  lier  licart  at  high  floods  swamp  her  brain  now  and  theo, 

'Tis  but  richer  for  that  when  the  flood  ebbe  again, 

As  after  old  Nile  has  subsided,  his  plain 

Overflows  with  a  second  broad  deluge  of  grain  ; 

What  a  wealth  it  would  bring  to  thv  narrow  and  Boar 

Could  they  be  as  a  Child  but  for  one  little  hour." 

During  her  eight  years  of  editorship  Mrs.  Cliild  wrote  for 
the  "  Boston  Courier "  that  series  of  "  Letters  from  New 
York,"  wliicli,  appearing  aflenvards  in  hook  form,  proved 
their  popularity  hy  going  into  seven  or  eight  editions.  In 
1852  the  husband  and  wife  gave  up  the  conduct  of  llic  "  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard,"  and  retired  to  the  small  rural  town  of 
Wayland,  in  Massachusetts,  where,  with  brief  exceptions,  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  wils  spent.  Of  this  new  abode  Mra. 
Child,  in  some  "  Reminiscences "  found  among  her  papers, 
eays ;  — 

"In  1852  we  made  a  humble  home  in  Wayland,  Mass., 
where  wo  spent  twenty-two  pleasant  years  entirely  alone, 
without  any  domestic,  mutually  serving  each  other,  and 
dependent  on  each  other  for  intellectual  companionship.  I 
always  depended  upon  his  richly  stored  mind,  which  was  able 
and  ready  to  furnish  needful  information  on  any  suhjcct.  He 
was  my  walking  dictionary  of  many  languages,  my  universal 
encyclopedia." 

Nothing  could  seem  lonelier  than  the  life  led  hy  Mrs.  Child 
in  Wayland  during  the  greater  iiart  of  the  year.  With  few 
neighbors,  and  fewer  visitors,  o(F  the  lines  of  travel,  shut  in 
by  winter  snow,  immersed  in  needful  household  work,  prac- 
tising a  rigid  economy,  yet  the  spirit  that  was  in  her  turned  all 
these  hard  things  into  beauty.  "  Her  life  in  the  place  made, 
indeed,  nn  atmosphere  of  its  own,  a  benison  of  peace  and 
good-will  " ;  and  hero,  as  elsewhere,  she  found  people  to  help 
and  loving  work  to  do.     The  inward  cheer  of  her  undaunted 
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naturo  ncknowlcdgcd  no  hiDdernDco  and  left  no  chill; 
loneliness  was  a  thing  unknown  or  undreaded,  so  long  as  she 
had  the  company  of  her  husband,  who  was  so  deservedly  dear 
to  her.  Of  him  she  writes  in  the  **  Reminiscences '^  already 
quoted:  **In  his  old  age  he  was  as  affectionate  and  devoted 
us  wlicn  the  lover  of  my  youth ;  nay,  he  manifested  even 
more  tenderness.     He  was  often  singing  — 

*  Tliere^s  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  old  dream.' 

**  Very  often,  when  he  passed  by  me,  he  would  lay  bis  hand 
softly  on  my  head  and  murmur,  *  Carum  caput.'  But  what 
I  rememl>er  with  the  most  tender  gratitude  is  his  uniform 
patience  and  forbeanmce  with  my  faults.  He  never  would 
see  anything  but  the  bright  side  of  my  character.  lie  always 
insisted  upon  thinking  that  whatever  I  sjiid  was  the  wisest  and 
wittiest,  and  whatever  I  did  was  the  best.  The  simplest  little 
jeu  d'esprit  of  mine  sccnicd  to  him  wonderfully  witty.  Once 
when  he  said,  '  I  wis^h  for  your  sake  that  I  was  as  rich  as 
Croesus,'  I  answered,  '  You  are  Crophus,  for  you  are  king  of 
Lydla.'     How  often  he  used  to  quote  that." 

Sweet  words  to  l)c  recorded  by  a  wife  of  seventy-two,  of  a 
husl)and  who  had  gone  to  his  rest  at  the  age  of  eighty ! 
What  more  could  she  sav  or  he  desire? 

It  was  during  the  third  year  of  this  secluded  life  in  Way- 
land  that  Mrs.  Child  published  her  most  impoilant  work, 
"The  Proirress  of  Roliirious  Ideas  in  Successive  A<res."  It 
appeared  in  1855  in  three  larire  volumes.  "More  than  eight 
years  elapsed  between  the  plnnninir  and  the  printing,  and  for 
six  years  it  was  her  main  pursuit."  During  its  progress  she 
writes  to  her  brother  with  resrard  to  it :  — 

''Mv  book  £rets  slowlv  on.  I  am  not  sustained  bv  the  least 
hope  that  my  mode  of  treating  the  subject  will  prove  acceptable 
to  any  class  of  persons.  No  matter.  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
l)lain  unvarnished  truth,  aselearly  as  I  can  undei-stand  it,  and  let 
Christians  and  Infidels,  Orthodox  and  Unitarians,  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  Swedenborgians,  growl  as  they  will." 
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This  laborious  work  brought  Mrs.  Child  no  pecuniary 
reward ;  it  barely  paid  expenses.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due 
to  the  fact  that,  gentle  and  candid  as  was  the  tone  of  the  book, 
it  was  in  opposition  to  the  pervading  religious  tendencies  of 
the  community  in  which  she  lived.  Her  treatment  of  the 
questions  involved  was  too  dispassionate.  Each  sect  in  turn 
felt  its  claims  understated.  As  wo  have  seen,  she  was  not 
unprepared  for  this  result,  nor  was  she  disheai*tened  by  it. 
**This  is  the  second  time  I  have  walked  out  in  stormy 
weather  without  a  cloak,"  she  said  to  a  friend.  **I  trust  I 
have  never  impelled  any  one  in  the  wrong  direction.  Most 
devoutly  do  I  believe  in  the  pervasive  and  ever-guiding  spirit 
of  God ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  shut  up  within  the 
covers  of  any  book,  or  that  it  ever  can  be.  Poitions  of  it, 
or  rather  breathings  of  it,  are  in  many  books.  The  woixls  of 
Christ  seem  to  me  full  of  it  as  no  other  words  are.  But  if 
we  want  truth  we  must  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  in  the 
silence  of  our  soul,  as  he  did." 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  "The  Progress  of 
Religious  Ideas,"  we  have  the  following  picture  of  her  life  :  — 

**This  winter  has  been  the  loneliest  of  my  life.  If  you 
could  know  my  situation  you  would  pronounce  it  unendur- 
able. I  should  have  thought  so  myself  if  I  had  had  a  fore- 
shadowing of  it  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  human  mind  can 
get  acclimated  to  anything.  What  with  constant  occupation 
and  the  happy  consciousness  of  sustaining  and  cheering  my 
poor  old  father  in  his  descent  into  the  grave,  I  am  almost 
always  in  a  state  of  serene  contentment.  In  summer  my 
once  extravagant  love  of  beauty  satisfies  itself  with  watching 
the  birds,  the  insects,  and  the  flowers  in  my  little  patch  of 
a  garden.  I  have  no  room  in  which  to  put  the  vases  and 
engravings  and  transparencies  that  friends  have  given  me  from 
time  to  time.  But  I  keep  them  safely  in  a  large  chest,  and 
when  birds  and  flowers  are  gone  I  sometimes  take  them  out, 
as  a  child  does  his  playthings,  and  sit  down  in  the  sunshine 
with  them,  dreaming  how  life  would  seem  in  such  places,. and 
how  poets  and  artists  come  to  imagine  such  things.     Thia 
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process  sometimes  gives  rise  to  thoughts  which  float  through 
the  universe,  though  they  began  in  a  simple  craving  to  look 
at  something  that  is  beautiful.** 

The  words  that  we  have  underlined  in  this  letter  seem  to 
us  to  express  the  serene  philosophy  which  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Child's  prominent  characteristics.  Her  lai^-mindedness 
with  regard  to  others  was  no  less  remarkable.  Of  Dr. 
Channing  she  writes:  **At  first  I  tliought  him  timid  and 
even  time-serving,  but  soon  discovered  that  I  formed  this 
estimate  merely  from  ignorance  of  his  character.  I  learned 
that  it  was  justice  to  all,  not  popularity  to  himself,  which 
ren(lci*cd  him  so  cautious.  He  constsmtly  grew  upon  my 
respect  until  I  came  to  regard  him  as  the  wisest  as  well  as 
the  gentlest  apostle  of  humanity.  /  owe  him  thanks  far 
helping  to  preserve  me  from  the  one-sidedness  with  tr/iicA 
zealous  reformers  are  apt  to  run.  Ho  never  sought  to  under- 
value the  im{X)rtanco  of  anti-slavery,  but  he  said  many 
things  to  [)revent  my  looking  upon  it  as  the  only  question 
interesting  to  huninnity.  My  mind  needed  this  check,  and  I 
never  think  of  his  many-sided  conversations  without  deep 
gnititudc." 

Another  cxtnict,  equally  striking  to  those  who  recognize 
the  narrowing  influences  of  literary  ambition  in  the  majority 
of  minds,  is  this  :  — 

"  I  am  not  what  I  aspired  to  be  in  my  days  of  young 
ambition;  but  I  have  become  humble  enough  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  conviction  that  what  I  have  written  has  always 
been  written  conscientiously,  that  I  have  always  spoken 
with  sincerity  if  not  with  power.  In  every  direction  I  see 
young  giants  inishing  past  mc,  at  times  pushing  mc  some- 
what rudely  in  their  speed,  but  I  am  glad  to  sec  such  strong 
laborcis  to  plough  the  land  and  sow  the  seed  for  coming 
years." 

Of  the  warmth  of  her  affections  and  friendship  sufficient 
proof  has  already  been  given.  She  was  as  just  to  others  as 
to  herself,  and  more  generous.  Nothing  jarred  upon  her 
more  than  to  detect  a  small  motive  in  her  own  action. 
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^I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  you/'  she  says  to  a  fncndy 
whose  birthday  came  in  the  same  month  with  her  own.  ^  I 
mtended  to  send  you  some  little  '  rattle-trap '  on  your  birthday, 
bat  I  said  to  myself,  ^  That  will  seem  like  reminding  her  of 
my  birthday.  She  is  rich  and  I  am  poor.  If  I  send  her 
plaster  she  will  perhaps  send  me  marble ;  it  will  be  more 
delicate  not  to  do  it.'  I  am  ashamed,  thoroughly  ashamed,  of 
these  mean  ideas,  for  the  thought  'I  am  poor  and  thou 
art  rich'  ought  never  to  interrupt  the  free  flowing  of 
human  souls  toward  each  other.  Neveilheless  I  did  it,  as 
I  have  done  many  other  things  that  I  regret  and  am 
ashamed  of." 

Absolute  integrity  was  a  part  of  Mrs.  Child's  nature.  She 
was  thoroughly  in  earaest.  To  know  the  truth  and  obey  it 
was  her  chief  desire.  *'  It  is  the  likeness  of  my  soul  in  some 
of  its  moods,"  she  says,  referring  to  Domenichino's  Cumcsan 
Sybil,  "  OA,  how  I  have  listened  I  "^ 

Iler  benevolence  was  wide  as  the  sea.  Down  to  the  last 
years  of  her  life  it  knew  no  slackening.  "I  have  never 
experienced  any  happiness  to  be  compared  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  lifting  a  human  soul  out  of  the  mire,"  she  writes, 
with  regard  to  a  drunkard,  reformed  by  months  of  intelligent, 
painstaking,  daily  effort  on  her  part.  In  her  will  an  annuity 
of  fifty  dolhu's  a  year  was  left  to  this  man,  to  be  paid  in 
monthly  instalments  so  long  as  he  should  refrain  from  drink. 
His  was  but  ap  example  of  the  many  lives  which  she  touched 
and  helped,  and  furthered  toward  higher  standards. 

A  constant  bright  humor  plays  about  her  earnestness,  like 
harmless  summer  lightning  agjiinst  a  clear  sky.  "  The  '  Bos- 
ton Post '  was  down  upon  me  for  the  verse  about  President 
Pierce,"  she  writes  in  1856.  "I  could  not  help  it.  IIi»name 
toould  not  rhyme  to  anything  but  curse." 

At  another  time  she  wrote,  "  Miss  R.  complains  of  the  ex- 
ceeding slowness  with  which  things  tended  to  that  result 
(emancipation).  I  told  her  of  the  consolation  an  old  nurse 
gave  to  a  mother  whose  child  was  very  sick.  The  mother 
said,  ^  The  medicine  doesn't  seem  to  work  as  you  thought  it 
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would.'*  The  nurse  replied,  **  It  will  work.  Trust  in  God, 
mudam :  he  «  tedious,  but  he's  sure." 

And  once  more :  ^  It  is  natumi  enough  that  Gerrit  Smith 
should  deem  me  '  wise/  When  I  approach  him  I  don't  go 
dancing  on  a  slack-rope,  decorated  with  spangles  and  Psyche 
wings ;  I  walk  on  solid  ground  as  denmi*ely  as  if  I  wero 
going  to  meeting  with  p6ahn-l)ook  in  hand.  If  I  happen  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  fairy  by  the  way,  she  and  I  wink  at 
each  other,  but  I  never  *  let  on.'  He  supposes  the  choaeii 
teachers  of  my  mind  to  be  profound  statesmen  and  pious 
Christian  fathers.  I  never  introduced  him  to  any  of  my 
acquaintances  of  light  chamctcr." 

Still  again  :  "  You  were  right  in  your  prediction  al>out  your 
poems.  Many  of  them  are  too  metaphysical  for  my  simple, 
prsictical  mind.  I  cannot  soar  so  high,  or  dive  so  deep;  sol 
stsmd  looking  and  wondering  where  3'ou  have  gone,  like  a 
cow  watching  a  bird  or  a  dolphin.  A  wag  says  that  wlien 
Emerson  was  in  Egypt  the  Sphinx  said  to  him,  'You're 
another.'  I  imagine  the  Sphinx  would  address  you  in  the 
same  way." 

Some  who  read  this  will  recall  the  neat  drollery  of  her 
return  strokes  to  the  violent  letter  addivssed  her  by  Mrs, 
Mason  of  Virginia,  after  Mrs.  Child's  application  to  the 
authorities  of  that  State  for  permission  to  minister  to  old 
John  Brown,  then  a  wounded  prisoner.  Mrs.  Mason  had 
asked,  with  what  was  intended  to  be  scathing  Siircasm, — 

"Now  compare  yourself  with  those  your  sympathy  would 
devote  to  such  ruthless  ruin,  and  say  on  that  '  wonl  of  honor 
which  has  never  been  broken,'  would  yo?r  stand  by  the  1)edside 
of  an  old  negro  dying  of  a  hopeless  disease  to  alleviate  his 
sufierings  as  far  as  human  aid  could?  Do  j/oti  soften  the 
pangs  of  maternity  in  those  around  you  by  all  the  care  and 
comfort  you  can  give?  Did  t/ou  ever  sit  up  till  the  *  wee* 
hours  to  complete  a  dress  for  a  motherless  child  that  she 
might  appear  on  Christmas  day  in  a  new  one,  along  with  her 
more  fortunate  companions?  We  do  these  and  more  for 
our  servaiits.'* 
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To  this  Mrs.  Child  retorted :  — 

^  To  tho  personul  questions  you  ask  me  I  will  reply  in  tho 
name  of  all  the  women  of  New  England.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  iind  any  woman  in  our  villages  who  does 
noi  sew  for  the  poor  and  watch  with  the  sick  whenever  occa- 
aioti  requires.  We  pay  our  domestics  generous  wages,  with 
which  they  can  purchase  as  many  Ciiristmas  gowns  as  they 
please,  a  process  far  better  for  their  characters,  as  well 
as  our  own,  than  to  receive  their  clothing  as  a  charity 
alter  being  deprived  of  just  payment  for  their  labor.  I 
have  never  known  an  instance  where  the  '  pangs  of  mater- 
nity *  did  not  meet  with  requisite  assistimce ;  and  hero  at 
the  North,  after  wo  have  helped  the  mothers,  we  do  not  sell 
the  babies.*" 

The  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  two  years  later  aroused  her 
to  tho  most  active  interest.  Her  strong  anti-slavery  feeling 
was  in  the  outset  at  variance  with  her  patriotism.  ''  I  wait  to 
flee  how  the  United  States  will  deport  itself,"  she  writes. 
••  When  it  treats  the  colored  people  with  justice  and  humanity 
I  will  mount  its  flag  on  my  great  elm-tree.  Until  then  I 
would  as  soon  wear  the  rattlesnake  on  my  bosom  as  the  e:igle. 
It  seems  as  if  the  eyes  of  the  government  were  holdcn,  that 
they  cannot  see." 

Her  helpfulness,  however,  could  not  remain  inactive  when 
there  was  such  pressing  work  to  do.  Very  soon  she  was 
deep  in  every  sort  of  undertaking  —  collecting  funds,  collect- 
ing supplies,  urging  Whittier  to  the  writing  of  patriotic 
songs,  sewing,  knitting,  quilting.  At  fii'st  this  work  was 
done  only  for  special  regiments,  of  whose  conduct  she  felt  sure. 

**This  winter  I  have  for  the  first  time  been  knitting  for  the 
army ;  but  I  do  it  only  for  Kansas  troops.  I  am  trust  them, 
for  they  have  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  that  no  fugitive 
shall  ever  be  surrendered  in  their  camps.  A  soldier  needs  a 
great  idea  to  fight  for ;  and  how  can  the  idea  of  freedom  be 
otherwise  than  obscured  by  witnessing  the  wicked,  mean,  un- 
manly surrendering  of  poor  trembling  fugitives?  The  absurd 
policy  of  the  thing  is  also  provoking,  —  to  send  back  those 
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who  wnnt  to  help  ub  to  be  employed  by  rebeb  to  help  them 
to  eboot  as.* 

Later  she  ^vrites  to  a  friend,  half-comically,  half-aorroir- 
fully,  **  Our  cause  is  going  to  mount  the  throne  of  popular 
fiivor.  Then  I  shall  bid  good-by  to  it,  and  take  hold  of 
something  else  that  is  unpopular.  I  never  work  on  the  win- 
ning side,  I>ecause  I  know  there  will  always  be  a  plenty  ready 
to  do  such  work.** 

But  while  clinging  firmly  to  her  anti-slavery  principles,  no 
one  was  readier  than  she  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  service 
of  our  country  in  its  hour  of  need.  Her  economy,  always 
careful,  grew  carofuUcr  still.  Self-indulgence  in  the  smallest 
particular  was  rigidly  lopped  off.  In  18G2  she  ^vrites  to 
thank  a  friend  for  the  gift  of  a  book  which  she  had  wished 
to  see.  **  When  I  was  in  Boston  last  week  I  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  advertisement  of  *  John  Brent,'  in  the  windows 
of  Ticknor  &  Fields.  I  wanted  it  very  much,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  stepping  in  and  buying  it,  but  I  thought  of  the 
*conlni1mnds' and  of  other  claims  upon  mc  still  nearer,  as 
natural  relationship  goes,  and  I  said  to  myself,  '  No  unncces- 
sjiry  expense  till  the  war  is  over.'  I  walked  away  well  satis- 
fied with  my  decision ;  but  I  am  amazing  glad  to  have  the 
book." 

Immediately  after  comes  another  letter  to  the  husband  of 
the  same  friend ;  "  I  enclose  twenty  dollars  which  I  wish  j'ou 
would  use  for  the  'contrabands'  in  any  way  you  think  best. 
I  did  think  of  purchasing  shoes,  of  which  I  undcrstimd  they 
are  much  in  need,  but  I  concluded  it  was  best  to  send  to  you 
to  appropriate  it  as  you  choose.  In  November  I  ex|)ended 
eighteen  dollars  for  clothing,  mostly  for  women  and  children, 
and  picked  up  all  the  gsirments,  blankets,  etc.,  that  I  could 
spare.  I  sent  them  to  Fortress  Monroe.  Last  week  I  gave 
A.  L.  twenty  dollara  towards  a  gi-eat  box  she  is  filling  for 
Port  Royal.  I  still  have  forty  dollars  left  of  a  fund  I  have 
set  apart.  I  keep  it  for  future  contingencies ;  but  if  you 
think  it  is  more  needed  now,  say  the  word  and  you  shall 
have  it." 
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**  And  yet/'  says  Mr.  Phillips,  ^  this  princely  giver  kept 
till  death  the  cheap,  plain  fashion  of  dress  which  early  narrow 
means  had  enforced,  used  an  envelope  twice,  and  never  wrote 
on  a  whole  sheet  when  a  half  one  would  suffice.  *  I  do  not 
think,  Mrs.  Child,  you  can  afford  to  give  so  much  now,'  I 
said  to  her  once,  when  in  some  exigency  of  the  freedman*s 
cause  she  told  me  to  send  them  from  her  a  hundred  dollars. 
'Well,'  she  answered,  *I  will  think  it  over  and  send  you 
word  to-morrow.'  To-morrow  word  came,  'Please  send 
them  two  hundred.' 

•*  Her  means  were  never  large,  never  so  large  that  a  woman 
of  her  class  would  think  she  had  anything  to  give  away.  But 
her  spirit  was  Spartan.  When  she  had  nothing  for  others 
she  worked  to  get  it.  She  wrote  to  me  once,  *  I  have  four 
hundred  dollars  to  my  credit  at  my  publisher's  for  my  l)ook 
on  *•  Looking  Toward  Sunset."  Please  get  it  and  send  it  to 
the  freedmen.'  And  she  had  nothing  of  the  scholar's  disease 
—  timidity  and  selfishness ;  her  hand  was  always  ready  for 
mny  drudgery  of  service.  The  fallen  woman,  the  over- 
tempted  inebriate,  she  could  take  to  her  home  and  watch 
«ver  month  by  month.  And  prison  bars  were  no  bar  to  her 
when  a  friendless  woman  needed  help  or  countenance  against 
an  angry  community.  She  sought  honestly  to  act  out  her 
thought,  obeyed  the  iiile,  — 

*  Go  put  your  creed 
Into  the  deed ' ; 

was  ready  to  die  for  a  principle  or  starve  for  an  idea,  nor 
think  to  claim  any  merit  for  it." 

•*  Looking  Toward  Sunset,"  to  which  Mr.  Phillips  alludes, 
was  published  in  18G4,  the  last  year  of  the  war.  It  was  a 
collection  in  prose  and  verse  by  various  authors,  all  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  old  age.  It  met  with  a  most  cordial 
reception. 

**My  sunset  book  has  had  most  unexpected  success,** 
writes  its  author.  ^  The  edition  of  four  thousand  sold  before 
New  Year's  Day,  and  they  say  they  might  have  sold  two 
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tiioiuand  mors  if  tbay  bad  Iwen  ready.  Tlili  ] 
beyond  mcaBure,  for  the  proceeds,  whether  more  or  itam, 
wcro  roivcd  to  the  freedmcn ;  nnd  citoeriiig  old  folks  with  one 
band,  tmrl  helping  the  wronged  nnd  Buffering  witli  the  other, 
is  the  highest  recreation  I  over  enjoyed,  jfoblea  or  jtrinea 
taunot  diKOoer  or  invent  any  pleasure  equal  to  eamiitg  with 
one  hand  and  giving  with  the  other," 

In  1867  appeared  "A  Romance  of  the  Rcpnblic,"  which 
met  with  equal  welcome.  Its  scenes  were  laid  in  the  South, 
and  its  plot  hinged  on  what  had  been  the  great  intereBt  of 
Mra.  Cliild'a  life,  the  slavery  question. 

For  seven  years  after  the  puhliaition  of  "  A  Romance  of 
the  RcpuMic,"  the  peaceful  life  at  AVaylnnd  continued.  Age 
was  laying  his  quieting  hand  on  Mrs.  Child's  energetic  pulsea, 
but  lijs  touch  neither  dulled  her  synipiitliics  nor  lilunted  her 
diacriintiiiition.  She  wiis  systematically  cheerful.  "Clieer^ 
fuln<<s.s  is  to  tlic  Bpiriliiiil  atmosphere  what  sunsliinc  is  to  the 
eai'thly  Lindscnpe,"  she  said.  "I  iim  resolved  to  cherish 
cheerfulness  with  might  and  main.  Tho  world  is  so  full  of 
sadness  tlmt  I  more  mid  more  make  it  n  point  of  duty  to 
avoid  all  s:idness  that  does  not  come  within  the  sj)hcro  of  my 
duty.  I  redd  only 'flii|ii>cr' hooks.  I  hang  prit^ms  in  my 
windows  to  611  the  room  with  niinhows;  I  giizc  at  all  the 
bri.trlit  pictures  in  the  tiliop  windows ;  I  seek  cheerfulness  in 
e^'oi'V  possible  way.     Tlii.-*  is  my  'necessity  in  being  old,'" 

Hit  letters  during  this  interval  lire  full  of  comments  on 
books.  Ilending,  then,  ns  always,  was  her  chief  recreation, 
and  served  us  stimulus  nnd  refreshment  after  her  daily  tusks, 

III  n  letter  dated  June  IS,  lUli,  occui-3  this  culm  and 
beautiful  passage:  — 

"  Diivid  nnd  I  arc  growing  old.  lie  will  l)c  ciglity  in  three 
weeks,  nnd  I  was  seventy-two  Inst  February.  Hut  we  keep 
young  in  our  feelings.  We  are,  in  fnct,  like  two  old  chil- 
dn'ii;  ns  much  interested  as  over  in  the  binls  nnd  (he  wild 
flowers,  nnd  with  sympathies  ns  lively  as  ever  in  nil  tbnt  con- 
ccnis  the  welfare  of  the  world.  Our  hnbitu:il  mood  is  serene 
and  cheerful.     The  astonishing  activity  of  evil  sometimes 
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mp  despondent  for  a  while,  but  my  belief  returns  as 
strong  as  ever,  that  there  is  more  good  than  evil  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  all-wise  Being  is  guiding  the  good  to 
certain  victory.     How  blest  are  those  whom  He  employs  as 


agents. 


»> 


With  the  following  October  came  the  stroke  which  severed 
this  long  and  happy  union.  Mrs.  Child  bore  it  with  ac- 
customed bi-avery.     She  writes  to  a  dear  friend :  — 

••I  was  wonderfully  calm  at  the  time,  and  for  twenty-four 
hours  afterward,  but  since  then  1  seem  to  get  more  and  more 
sensitive  and  distressed.  I  try  hard  to  overcome  it,  for  I  do 
not  want  to  cast  a  shadow  over  others.  Moreover  I  feel 
that  such  states  of  mind  arc  wrong.  There  are  so  many 
raisons  for  thankfulness  to  the  Heavenlv  Father.  And  I  do 
feel  very  thankful  that  he  did  not  sutler  for  a  long  time,  that 
the  powers  of  his  mind  were  undimmcd  to  the  last :  that  my 
strength  and  faculties  were  preserved  to  tiike  care  of  him  to 
the  last ;  and  that  the  heavy  burden  of  loneliness  has  fallen 
upon  m3  leather  than  upon  him. 

"But  at  times  it  seems  as  if  I  could  no  longer  bear  the 
load.  I  keep  breaking  down.  They  told  me  I  should  feel 
better  after  I  got  away  from  Wayland,  where  memories 
himnted  me  at  every  step.  But  I  do  not  feel  better.  On  the 
contrar}',  I  am  more  deeply  sad.  The  coming  and  going  of 
people  talking  about  subjects  of  common  interest  makes  life 
seem  like  a  foreign  land,  where  I  do  not  understand  the 
language,  and  I  go  back  to  my  darling  old  mate  with  a  more 
dcspenite  and  clinging  tenderness.  And  when  there  comes 
no  response  but  the  memory  of  that  nan'ow  little  spot  where 
I  planted  flowers  the  day  before  1  left  our  quiet  little  nest,  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  all  Mere  ijone,  and  as  if  I  stood  alone  on  a 
solitary  rock  in  mid-ocean,  alone  in  midnight  darkness,  hear- 
ing nothing  but  the  surging  of  the  cold  waves." 

To  another  friend  she  writes :  *'  I  have  passed  through  a 
very  severe  ordeal  in  separating  from  the  loving  and  beloved 
companion  of  half  a  century,  and  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
cosy  little  nest  where  we  had   passed  so  many  comfortable 
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yean.  I  do  not  sappoM  tlut  timo  will  ever  entirely  heat  fba 
deep  woand,  Init  I  trust  the  Blinrpneits  of  mfferiog  will  anb- 
sido  sufficiently  to  enitMe  mo  to  lie  of  some  use  during  the 
rcmninder  of  tbo  timo  that  remainB  to  me  in  thie  world.  I 
(.'aiinot  solve  the  problom  of  Utia  world,  except  by  Buppoeing 
it  to  bu  a  |)rimary  school  for  another ;  but  that  other  worid 
seenu  too  far  off,  end  the  conditions  of  existence  there  too 
TUguo,  to  be  positive  relief  from  the  loneliness  of  sepamtioD. 
I  cun  only  wait  nnd  trust." 

"  Wait  and  trust,"  she  did,  but  for  a  time  life  was  become 
a  hard  struggle.  "People  nro  vciy  kind,  but  I  cannot  banish 
the  desolate  feeling  (bnt  I  belong  to  nobody  nnd  nobody  be* 
longs  to  mo,"  she  tella  a  friend  during  the  year  followii^  her 
buslmnd's  death.  Such  recognition  of  loneliness  is  the  al- 
nioitt  inevitable  futc  of  one  or  other  of  a  childless  pair,  who, 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  bavo  twcn  nil  in  all  to  each  other. 
Mrs.  Child  had  never  a  sou  or  dnughtcr  of  her  own,  thou^, 
an  some  one  said,  "a  great  many  of  other  people's." 

Ciihiiiicss  and  conifoit  came  Mith  timo  and  with  the  min- 
iHtnitiuns  of  the  many  friciida  who  surrounded  her.  Iler  last 
book,  "  Aspirations  of  the  World,"  a  volume  of  selections  on 
monil  and  religious  subjects,  ivngi  published  in  1878. 

On  the  morning  of  October  20,  1880,  she  died,  after  a  few 
brief  momcntn  of  suffering.  The  gcneroiia  heart  which  liad 
boat  with  all  the  strongest  pulses  of  Iier  century  bad  at  last 
«xpende<I  its  force,  and  peacefully  and  easily  the  end  came. 

The  funeral  was,  as  befitted  one  like  her,  plain  and  simple. 
Mr.  Whittier  tolls  us:  "The  pall-l>earors  wore  elderly,  plain 
furmorH  in  the  neighl)orbood,  and  led  by  the  old  white-hiiired 
undeitnkor,  the  procession  wound  its  way  to  the  not  distant 
burial-gnjund  over  tlio  rod  and  gold  of  fallen  leaves,  and 
under  the  half-covered  October  sky.  Just  afler  her  body  was 
consigned  to  the  earth  a  mngnificcnt  rainbow  spanned,  with 
its  arc  of  glory,  the  eastern  sky." 

We  can  hanlly  close  this  little  sketch  more  fittingly  than 
with  the  beautiful  wonls  added  to  ber  recently  published 
"  Correspondence  "  by  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips :  — 
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**  A  dear,  lovable  woman,  welcome^  at  a  sick  bedside ;  as 

much  in  place  there  as  when  facing  an  angry  nation ;  con?- 

teDted  with  the  homo  she  had  made.     A  wise  counsellor,  one 

who  made  your  troubles  hers,  and  pondered  thoughtfully 

before  she  spoke  her  hearty  word.     She  was  the  kind  of 

woman  one  would  choose  to  represent  woman's  entrance  into 

broader  life.     Modest,  womanly,  sincere,  simple,  solid,  real, 

loyal,  to  be  trusted;  equal  to  affairs ^  and  yet  ab<yt)e  them; 

mother  wit  ripened  by  careful  training  and  enriched  by  the 

lore  of  ages ;  a  hand  ready  for  fireside  help  and  a  mystic 

loving  to  wander  on  the  edge  of  the  actual,  reaching  out  up 

into  the  infinite  and  the  unfathomable,  so  that  life  was  lifted 

to  romance,  to  heroism,  and  to  loftiest  faith." 

16 
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lUr;  ClMBiDet'i  AncMtrj  —  Pen-portnita  of  Her  Fktkeruid  UothM— Bs 
Chlldbood  —  School-tlte  Rnd  Etriy  Edacatlon— PnblliUiig  Her  fliM 
y«nM  —  Baghmlng  Her  LItenry  Caraer  —  ReoMnl  to  New  Tork  —  Vinl 
Newtp^ter  Letters — M>iTellous  Inditttry  uid  C^Mcity  for  Wok— 
ContncUng  to  Write  k  Column  »  Day  for  Three  Te*r«  — A  Chapter  frai 
Ber  Experiences  During  Itie  War  — VlTiilDescripUon  of  thaSorreiulertf 
Maryland  Heigtits— Her  JoumaliMic  Work—  How  She  Gathen  llaterfili 
for  "  A  Woman's  Letter  from  Waslilngton  "  —  Charles  Snmnei'i  Friend- 
ship—A Busy  Life— Sought  and  Carcsied  bj  Society  —  Tribute  to  O* 
Memory  of  Alice  aod  Phoebe  Gary. 

MONG  tlio  women  of  IcHcrs  in  our  own  couutiy, 
few  have  flppcnlctl  to  the  public  by  work  thit 
hns  attnK-tcd  bo  wide  u  {icrsonul  response  as  bai 
Mury  Clonimer. 

In  ISGO  she  initugumteil  on  original  and 
specific  line  of  jouriiiili^^tic  work  that  at  once 
'  fixed  public  attention.  Thousands  of  families 
bcc'iinic  su1»scril>er8  to  the  "  New  York  Inde- 
pendent"  when  that  journal  licgiin  the  pulilicntion 
of  "A  WoniJin's  Loiter  fi-om  Washington."  Mai; 
CIcmnicr's  first  letter  to  the  "Independent"  was  written 
March  4,  18G(>.  In  the  jears  that  have  passed  between  that 
date  and  the  present,  Jlrs.CIomnicr  has  becnnic  widely  known 
as  a  poet  and  novelist ;  yet  it  is  as  the  tine  interpreter  of  the 
important  phases  of  '\Vashin<rton  life  through  an  eventful  series 
of  years  tliat  wc  see  her  most  distinctive  work.  Her  letters 
from  the  Capital  have  always  been  significant  of  fine  percep- 
tion, wide  comprehension,  and  n  refined  insight  into  the  sub- 
tle n-lations  and  the  undercurrents  of  human  life.  Strong  in 
their  political  characterization,  these  letters  have  been  a  potent 
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force  in  the  shaping  of  national  issues  by  their  power  to 
influence  public  opinion.  i 

Mary  Clemmcr  was  bom  in  Utica,  New  York.  Her 
father,  Abraham  Clemmer,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  of 
Huguenot  descent.  Her  mother,  Margaret  Kneale,  was  born 
in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  Clemmer  family  trace  their  origin  to  Aisatia,  France, 
cm  the  borders  of  Germany.  Their  name  in  the  fatherland 
was  spelled  Klemmer.  In  1685,  when  Louis  XIV.  pushed 
his  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  past  the  borders  of  France 
into  the  very  heart  of  Gei-many,  the  Clemmer  family  were 
among  the  million  Huguenots  who  then  fled  from  their  native 
soil  to  seek  refuge  in  stnmge  lands.  They  settled  in  Berks 
comity,  Pennsylvania,  before  the  American  Revolution. 
Jonas  Clemmer,  the  father  of  Abraham  Clemmer,  an  edu- 
cated man,  a  teacher  by  profession,  died  when  his  son  was 
bat  five  years  of  age  —  his  dciith  changing  the  entire  earthly 
destiny  of  his  child. 

The  mother  of  Abraham  Clemmer,  bom  Barbara  Schellcy, 
came  also  from  Huguenot  stock.  The  male  members  of 
her  family  for  many  gcnenitions  had  been  practitioners  of 
medicine,  or  profe.ssors  of  medical  science.  Her  brothers 
were  educated  as  physicians,  and  their  sons  to-day  are  prac- 
tising physicians  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  She,  a  girl, 
denied  the  liberal  education  bestowed  upon  her  brothers, 
posseased  in  no  less  degree  than  they  the  instinct  of  healing. 
With  none  of  the  training  that  bestows  a  college  diploma  she 
became  famous  in  the  country  surrounding  her  home  for  her 
knowledge  of  medicines,  her  skill  in  using  them,  and  in 
healing  the  sick.  A  woman  of  magniflcent  constitution,  of 
great  force  of  character,  of  profound  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, she  died  in  the  homestead  in  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
lived  from  her  youth,  as  late  as  the  year  1873,  aged  eighty- 
two  years. 

The  early  death  of  his  father,  with  the  burden  that  death 
cast  upon  his  mother  of  caring  for  a  growing  family,  were, 
together,  the  causes  which  denied  to  Abraluim  Clemmer  the 
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lilienil  education,  the  tbon>ugh  mental  discipline,  which,  up 
to  his  time,  had  been  the  birthright  of  his  family. 

In  re$i)oni«e  to  a  request  from  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
Mary  Clemmer  writes  of  her  father :  — 

**The  first  memory  I  recall  of  the  aspect  of  my  fiither  was 
when  I  was  five  years  old.  They  placed  me  in  a  high  chair  at 
the  tea-table,  and  instead  of  eating,  I  sat  gazing  at  my  father, 
because  to  my  child's  vision  he  looked  so  handsome.  My  first 
outburst  of  grief  I  recall  at  the  same  table,  when  a  person  told 
me  that  some  time  my  father's  niven  hair  would  be  gray. 
The  announcement  to  me  was  so  terrible  I  burst  into  tears. 

''  Abndiam  Clemmer  carried  in  his  bearing  and  on  his  face 
the  visible  st:un[>  of  a  superior  nice.  lie  was  of  fine  stature, 
with  an  alert  step  and  a  hausfhty  poise  of  the  head.  His 
features  were  patrician  in  outline  and  expression.  His  head 
hi<rh,  his  hair  black  and  curlinsr,  his  brows  ai'ched,  his  hazel 
eyes  dark  and  full,  his  nose  finely  aquiline,  his  moutli  as  ex- 
quisitely cut  as  Apollo's,  with  the  suggestion  of  disdain  m 
its  curves,  yet  full  of  sweetness.  This  was  the  beauty  of  his 
prime.  In  old  age,  in  its  patriarchal  aspect,  it  l)ecame  still 
more  uncommon,  and  in  death  was  so  i*cmarkable  that  those 
who  had  never  seen  him  in  life,  looking  upon  him  in  his  last 
sleep,  robed  for  the  gnive,  recall  his  face  to-day,  with  the 
seal  of  ineffable  peace  uj^on  it,  as  one  of  the  most  nobly 
beautiful  that  they  had  over  gazed  upon  in  death. 

'*  He  had  the  temperament  of  the  poet.  lie  loved  Nature 
with  that  passion  which  finds  in  her  presence  peq^etual  satis- 
faction and  solace.  lie  loved  beauty  with  the  fine  fen^or 
that  makes  its  love  reliu^ion.  He  loved  music  with  an  enthu- 
siasm that  was  in  itself  an  inspiration.  lie  wrote  with  great 
elegance,  drew  with  remarkable  accumcy  and  facility  —  was 
a  natural  linguist. 

"  Willi  due  opportunity  he  would  have  excelled  as  an  artist, 
or  have  succeeded  in  any  profession  demanding  the  develoj> 
ment  of  the  finest  mental  faculties.  What  in  his  whole  life 
he  never  attained  was  the  power  of  calculation  indispensable 
to  merely  material  success. 
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••  Bom  of  a  race  for  many  generations  devoted  exclusively 
to  artistic  and  scientific  pursuits,  the  calculating  insight,  the 
forethought  of  the  money-getter,  the  commercial  instinct 
that  commands  financial  gain  were  left  by  nature  out  of  his 
temperamental  and  mental  make-up. 

•*  Unadapted  in  every  way  to  a  life  of  business,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  lot  doomed  him  early  to  it,  with  the  inevita- 
ble sequence  —  failure  in  all  the  results  that  build  up  financial 
fortune.  He  lived  and  died  a  poor  man,  bequeathing  to  hb 
children  as  their  supreme  earthly  inheritance,  the  necessity 
of  shaping  life  for  themselves.  His  generosity  was  a  fault, 
giving  to  others,  often  to  the  unworthy,  what  he  should  have 
kept  for  himself  and  his  childi-en.  Honorable  at  any  cost  to 
himself,  his  heart  was  full  of  charity.  In  my  whole  life  I 
never  heard  him  speak  to  the  detriment  of  any  human  being. 
The  absent  were  always  safe  in  his  kindly  and  gentle  speech. 
His  3'outh  glowed  with  fire  and  with  dreams  for  the  future  — 
\¥hose  fulfilment  the  limitations  of  his  lot  made  impossible. 

'^No  man  ever  put  more  patience,  more  industry,  more 
energy,  into  his  struggles  for  a  home  and  a  competency. 
M'ith  a  little,  only  a  little,  more  iron  in  his  nature,  he  could 
have  compelled  adversity  to  have  yielded  to  fortune,  —  could 
have  commanded  the  friends  who  never  dreamed  that  they 
could  have  served  him  till  it  was  too  late.  *  It  was  not  in 
him.*  He  yielded  to  the  blows  of  adverse  fate  —  ho  never 
struck  back.  He  accepted  at  last  the  fact  of  material  failure 
as  the  final  sum  of  his  lot  —  accepted  it  with  a  gentleness  and 
a  patience  which  lifted  its  very  pathos  into  the  atmosphere  of 
serenity.  But  the  absolute  consciousness  of  this  fact  was  the 
final  blow  of  fortune.  It  broke  his  spirit ;  after  it  he  never 
struggled  again.  He  mellowed  into  old  age  with  a  childlike- 
ness  and  sweetness  of  temper  which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who 
approached  him.  Years  of  wasting  malady  lie  bore  with  a 
patience  that  was  angelic.  Hour  by  hour  he  drew  constant 
solace  from  Nature,  —  from  the  beauty  of  the  green  earth 
that  be  loved.  The  joy  of  sight  never  failed  him  till  it  failed 
him  on  earth  forever.     Not  till  the  day  he  died  was  his  chair 
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by  the  windov  vacant,  when  for  yews  he  had  gued  out  on 
the  roMs  of  his  garden  and  on  the  gay  ai^ta  of  Um  atieeta 
of  the  Capital  city. 

"That  Christmas  Sabbath  morning,  18SI.  vhen  aaked  if 
he  felt  able  to  ga  down  stairs,  for  the  first  time  he  abook  hit 
head.     Before  another  morning  God  took  him. 

"A  Christian  Iwliever  from  youth,  with  a  imile  ineflkbk 
which  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  face  of  bis  child — his  last  look 
on  earth,  —  without  a  sigh  he  passed  out  to  tlie  Father  of  his 
qiirit.  Never  did  that  Fatiibr  gather  bock  to  Hia  all-loving 
heart  a  more  ingenuous,  a  more  gentle,  a  more  loving  child. 

"Such,  ever  mourned,  evermiaaed,  ever  loved,  was — ia  — 
my  father. 

"  One  day  that  was  his  very  own  —  a  day  nil  balm  and  aznra 
and  gold —  we  laid  all  of  him  that  wna  dust  in  God's  acre  in 
the  iiialicnahlo  churchj'ard  of  Rock  Creek,  in  a  suburb  of  the 
city  of  Wusbington,  wliero  the  pinea  will  sough,  the  birds 
sing  alKivo  liia  bead,  the  creek  murmur,  the  flowers  bloom 
beside  him,  till  the  Resurrection." 

The  mother  of  Mary  Clemmcr  (l>om  Mnigaret  Kneale) 
came  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  little  island,  in  the  storm- 
tossed  Irish  8ca,  has  an  importance  wholly  disproportionate 
to  its  geographical  extent.  It  has  a  government  of  its  own, 
a  House  of  Parliament,  a  people  descended  through  genera* 
tions  of  noble  blood,  a  striking  and  eventful  history'.  In 
Hawthorne's  English  Note-I)ook  ho  has  recorded  his  impres- 
sions of  the  historic  spot ;  and  from  its  sceneiy  and  romantio 
traditions  Scott  collected  his  material  for  "  Pevcril  of  the 
Peak."  The  island  history  dates  back  to  the  time  that  the 
Norsemen  were  mighty  in  the  West. 

Wordsworth's  famous  line,  — 

"  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land," 

18  in  a  poem  that  was  "  suggested  by  a  picture  of  Peele  Castle 
in  a  storm."  Just  outside  the  ramparts  of  that  castle  Mai^ 
goret  Kneale  was  bom,  and  under  its  ancient  archways  she 
played  throu^  all  her  childhood.     The  influencee  of  this 
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spot  entered  into  her  life,  and  have  flowered  into  conscioot- 
ness  in  the  life  of  her  gifted  daughter. 

The  Isle  of  Man  lies  in  a  temperature  that  fosten  a 
wonderful  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  nature.  Fuschias  grow 
and  maas  their  scarlet  blossoms  ten  and  twelve  feet  high.  The 
mist-crowned  heio:hts  shine  sun-touched  and  fair  alcove  the 
purple  defiles  of  rocky  valleys,  over  which  foam-crested 
Gtacades  rush,  tumbling  into  the  river  below.  An  old  legend 
rons  that  the  isle  had  once  a  wizard  king  who  enshrouded  it 
with  vapor.  Here  King  Harold  Haarfoger  reigned,  and  here 
the  Vikings  held  their  sea-throne.  Myth  and  legend  have 
vanished  now.  The  island  is  only  seventy-five  miles  from 
Liverpool,  and  a  line  of  daily  steamers  connects  it  with  the 
cater  world.  Yet  something  in  the  sturdy  poise  of  its  race 
recalls  the  old  motto  of  the  land,  Quocunque  jeceris  stcAiL 
[However  you  throw  it,  it  will  stand.]  The  old  enchant- 
ment hovers  x)ver  the  spot,  although  a  sail  of  six  hours  brings 
one  into  the  life  of  to-day. 

Mary  Clemmer  writes  of  her  mother  and  her  parentage : 

^William  Kneale  is  a  name  still  most  honorably  known  in  the 

Isle  of  Man  as  borne  by  the  author,  Mr.  William  Kneale,  of 

X)ouglas.     In  1827  my  grandfather,  William  Kneale,  a  deeply 

Teligious  and  studious  man,  desiring  for  his  young  children  a 

laiger  outlook  and   more   extended  educational  advantages 

than  the  Isle  of  Man  at  that  time  nfibrded,  sold  his  patrimony 

with  that  of  his  proud,  high-spirited  wife  (bom  Margaret 

Crane)  and  sailed  for  America.     His  destination  with  his 

&mily  was  the  State  of  Ohio ;  but  meeting  friends  from  the 

island  by  the  way  at  the  young  city  of  Utica,  New  York, 

he  paused  on  his  journey  and  never  resumed  it.     He  at  oncte 

purchased  a  homestead,  which,  now  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 

Utica,  is  still  in  possession  of  bis  family.     In  this  homestead 

grew  to  womanhood,  and  was  married,  Margaret  Kneale. 

**  She  was  a  dazzlingly  fair,  wide-eyed,  blue-eyed  daughter 
of  the  Vikings.  She  brought  with  her  to  bleak  New  York 
Bot  only  the  radiant  complexion  for  which  the  wom^i  of 
Ifooa's  Ide  are  fiunous,  but  also  all  the  best  inherited  traits 
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of  hor  ancient  moB,  —  a  passion  for  liberty  In  its  ralation  to 
IIm  nhole  haman  Uadiy ;  absolute  fiutfa  in  God ;  the  deepest, 
most  spontaneona  religions  ferror,  witb  an  intenm  desire  fer 
knowledge  tlist  pervaded  her  entire  Wing. 

"  The  city  of  Utica,  settled  by  many  of  the  oldest  and  most 
eolttvnted  families  of  New  Engliind,  lured  from  tbclr  sterile 
surroundings  by  the  opulent  soil  and  magnificent  promise  ot 
the  MohswlE  Valley,  was  from  its  very  iK^nning  a  small 
oentre  of  religioas,  edacationnl,  philanthropic,  and  reforma- 
tory ideas  and  action.  It  was  a  rallying  point  for  the  early 
"Abolitionists."  Berioh  Green,  Alvan  Stuart,  and  Gorritt 
Smith,  in  those  ds^  were  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  free- 
dom to  the  slave.  From  the  convocations  over  which  they 
presided  issued  such  Abolitionists  as  John  Brown,  WilUam 
Lloyd  Giirrtson,  and  Wendell  Phillips. 

"To  the  influence  of  such  public  tenchora,  to  the  marvel- 
louiily  active  spirit  of  'reform'  nhich  in  all  the  churches 
inaistcd  on  the  highest  thinking,  acting,  and  living  in  every 
piinse  of  human  life  ;  added  to  the  same  influence  in  her  own 
homo,  wherein  her  father  wo3  not  only  the  fiither  of  his  ohil- 
dren,  but  a  father  in  the  church,  —  may  be  traced  that  lifelong 
devotion  to  every  goo<l  cause,  especially  to  that  of  the  doivn- 
trodden  and  oppressed  everywhere,  which  marks  Margaret 
Clemmcr  in  Washington  to-day,  as  it  marked  young  Mar- 
garet Knente  in  Utica  long  ogo." 

In  this  city,  whore  he  chanced  to  be  making  a  casual  visit, 
she  met  and  married  Abraham  Clemmer,  and  here  Maty 
Clemnior  and  other  children  were  bom. 

As  n  child  Mory  Clemmcr  is  described  by  those  who  have 
known  her  from  infancy  ns  Iwing  singularly  beautiful  and 
engaging  in  manner,  and  as  living  much  in  her  ideal  world, 
even  in  those  early  days.  Seated  in  her  little  rocking-clmir, 
or  wandering  in  the  shaded  grounds,  while  the  wind  touched 
caressingly  the  sunny,  breeze-blown  hair,  she  would  compose 
rhymes,  repeating  them  to  herself,  long  before  she  learned  the 
use  of  a  pen.  To  the  curious  student  of  heredity  here  was  a 
rare  and  a  wonderful  mingling  of  forces.     Hie  poetic  legends 
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and  the  roiij^c  of  the  Isle  of  Man  that  were  assimilated  into 
Ihe  hfo  of  the  mother ;  the  positive  element  giving  creative 
force  from  the  grandmother,  and  the  deeply  artistic  nature  of 
the  father  coloring  her  entire  being  and  attuning  it  to  the 
inspirational  temperament. 

When  she  had  just  passed  childhood,  business  circum- 
stances led  Abraham  Clemmer  to  remove  to  Westfield,  Mass., 
'where  two  brothel's  of  his  wife,  one  Hon.  Thomas  Kneale, 
had  already  settled. 

In  duo  time  Mary  Clemmer  entered  the  academy  of  West- 
field,  one  of  whose  early  teachei's  long  before  her  birth  was 
the  famous  Mrs.  Emma  Willard.  It  was  one  of  those  stable 
and  stately  schools  of  the  past,  where  young  men  were  fitted 
for  college  and  young  girls  were  taught  dubious  French,  and 
how  to  read  fluently  Virgil  and  Homer.  Naturally  enough 
books  were  to  her  a  passion.  The  principal  of  the  school, 
William  C.  Goldthwaite,  one  of  the  nirest  and  best  tcjichers 
Massachusetts  ever  produced,  took  great  interest  in  this 
young  girl,  and  especial  pleasure  and  pains  in  the  cultivation 
of  her  mind.  While  a  student  in  the  Westfield  Academy  her 
first  line  in  verso  was  put  into  print.  Read  as  a  school 
exercise,  it  pleased  one  of  her  teachers,  Samuel  Davis, 
sufficiently  to  impel  him  to  send  it  to  his  friend,  Samuel 
Bowles,  who  printed  it  at  once  in  the  **  Springfield  Re- 
publican." 

In  every  life  there  is  an  hour  when  the  keynote  of  the 
future  is  struck.  At  Westfield  this  hour  cjune  to  Mary 
Clemmer.  For  a  literary  exercise  was  chosen  one  day  that 
sweetest  poem  of  Alice  Cary's,  "  Pictures  of  Memory."  Its 
be^iuty  was  noted  by  Professor  Goldthwaite,  and  after  dwell- 
ing on  its  rhythm  as  the  most  perfect  in  language,  he  went  on 
to  speak  of  the  life  of  its  author,  Alice  Cary. 

"  It  fell  upon  me  like  a  tale  of  romance,**  said  Mrs.  Clem- 
mer, in  referring  to  this  time,  "and  I  went  on  thinking  of  her." 
In  that  hour  was  forged  the  unseen  links  of  a  chain  of  lifelong 
firiendship  between  two  noble  women.  Natives  of  the  same 
land  of  song,  the  subtle  affinities  of  nature  reached  through 
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time  and  space.  Years  after,  when  the  ybang  girl  whose 
nature  responded  so  swiftly  to  that  poem  had  grown  to  early 
womanhood,  she  went  to  New  York,  and  the  woman-poet  she 
had  cherished  as  an  ideal  became  to  her  the  wise  counsellor, 
the  tender  friend  :  while  in  turn  the  young  girl  met  her  with 
a  new  and  rare  appreciation,  and  became  her  trusted  friend, 
her  perfect  biographer. 

When  the  young  girl  went  to  New  York  she  went  bearing 
another  name.  While  yet  a  school-girl,  with  no  knowledge 
of  actual  life,  with  no  desire  of  her  own  to  impel  her  to  the 
step  she  took,  moved  by  misfortune  that  had  fallen  upon  her 
home,  she  yielded  to  the  wishes  and  the  will  of  others,  and 
was  married  to  a  man  many  years  her  senior.  All  that  was 
spiritually  right  in  this  relation  called  a  marriage  was  its 
final,  legal  annulment.  When  with  mutual  good-will  the 
two  honorably  parted,  she  in  law,  as  she  was  by  birth, 
Ixjcame  again  by  title  solely  Mary  Clemmer. 

Before  this  separation  occurred,  in  the  first  flower  of 
her  youth,  while  living  in  the  city  of  New  York,  her 
artistic  nature  found  its  first  expression.  Her  first  essay 
in  the  journalism  she  was  destined  to  ennoble  and  adorn 
was  made  in  the  columns  of  the  Utica  "  Morning  Herald," 
to  which  she  contributed  a  series  of  letters  from  New 
York. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Clemmer  wrote  a  touching  little  waif 
of  a  poem  which  has  never  since  that  date  been  republished. 
As  it  holds  in  its  simple  pathos  a  clue  to  her  complex  inner 
life  at  this  period,  the  following  stanzas  of  the  lines  entitled 
**  My  Little  Sister  "  are  here  reproduced  :  — 

"  Come  to  my  arms,  my  little  sister, 

Thou  of  the  large  brown  eyes. 
In  whose  deep  wells  thoughts  softly  tremble 

Like  light  in  twilight  skies. 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  little  sister. 

Thou  of  the  gleaming  hair; 
Whose  sunny  life  ne'er  wore  a  shadow 

Lost  from  the  wing  of  care. 
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**  Fve  joined  the  host  of  eager  runners 

Whose  race  is  for  a  prize ; 
My  soal  hath  laid  on  Toil's  great  altar 

Its  holiest  sacrifice. 
A  life  of  lofty  aim  and  effort 

Is  that  wliieh  suits  me  best, 
Till  I  lie  still  on  Death's  chill  bosom 

I  do  not  ask  to  rest. 

"  To-day  Tve  paused  amid  the  struggle, 

IVe  banished  every  care ; 
Fve  passed  again  Home's  placid  portal 

And  ta'en  my  vacant  chair. 
My  little  sister's  fond  caresses, 

Her  winsome,  winning  ways, 
Make  glad  my  heart  that  loves  and  blesses 

And  joins  her  pleasant  plays. 
Till  I  live  over  in  her  presence 

My  childhood's  merry  days. 

*•  Still  play  with  me,  my  little  sister, 

I  am  so  glad  to-night, 
That  childhood  in  earth's  darkest  places 

Spreads  out  its  wings  of  light, — 
That  I  may  turn  from  earth's  proud  teachers^ 

Turn  from  the  earth's  deceit. 
And  learn  so  many  holy  lessons 

At  childhood's  sinless  feet." 

Beginning  with  no  practical  training  for,  or  actual  know- 
ledge of  journalism,  she,  groping  her  way,  olieyed  the  law 
of  necessity,  and  through  her  ol)edience  to  it  at  last  came  her 
opportunity.  In  early  youth  sho  came  to  know  many  cares 
and  to  bear  heavy  responsibilities,  which  together  left  her  no 
choice  of  what  she  would  do. 

Recalling  this  time  Mrs.  Clemmer  wrote  of  it  in  a  private 
letter  to  a  fnend :  — 

'^No  one  can  grow  as  a  writer  unless  she  grows  as  a 
thinker.  Comparatively  few  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
discipline  of  trained  faculties,  that  may  come  through  doing 
faithfully  and  well  the  drudgery,  so  to  speak,  of  intellectual 
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work.  ...  I  once  entered  into  n  written  contnct  to  write 
ooe  column  per  day  od  any  suliject  I  wu  iostmcted  to  write 
on,  for  three  yeara  in  advance,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
three  ycara  I  had  not,  for  a  single  day,  fiiiled  of  fulfilling 
my  task,  which  iacluded  everj'thing  from  book  reviuiim, 
comments  on  government,  publii:  men  and  affaira,  to  a  com- 
mon advertisement  parog^nipb.  You  sec  that  I  did  not  miss 
the  apprenticeship  of  litoniry  work.  ...  It  was  a  toilsome 
time,  but  one  positive  satisfaction  I  feel  in  looking  back  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  ontiro  commond  it  gave  me  of  all  my 
mcntul  forces.  It  cured  mc  utterly  of  the  mental  penersity 
thjit  waits  fur  the  inspiration  of  creative  moods  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  bo  done.  No  uuittGr  how  grent  the  disinclina- 
tion, wlicnever  I  bud  anything  to  do  I  did  it,  illy  sometimes, 
sometimes  liettcr,  but  /  did  it,  the  very  Iwst  I  could  at  that 
moment.  The  final  result  was  not  dutoriomtion  in  style,  but 
a  much  Iiiffhcr  iigjn"egatc  of  forces  and  of  command." 

Tlicrc  are  certain  very  severe  limits  that  must  suggest 
tbcmHcK-cij  in  attempting  biognijibical  details  of  one  who  is 
in  and  of  tbc  life  of  tfwlny.  "  Tlic  wreath  of  immorf^lea 
thiit  ooubl  1)0  fitly  placed  on  n  gntve  cimnot  be  laid  on  a 
lihi^iry  tat)lc."  The  life  ihnt  is  dntmatic-  in  outwani  facts  is 
the  exceptional  life.  Karcly  ih  it  that  of  the  eventful  inner 
life  whose  creations  are  its  crises.  Men  are  bom  and  go 
tlirougb  life  and  die  with  little  in  the  fnimcwork  of  outer 
cireuniittances  to  distinguish  one  from  another.  Events 
spring  from  within. 

Yet  when  the  wnr  came  Mary  Clemmcr  was  literally  in  it. 
In  lier  novel  "  Eircne,"  the  chapter  on  tlio  "Surrender  of 
Maryhmd  Heights"  was  written  fitim  personal  experience  and 
personal  observution.  At  that  time  "Eircne"  was  running 
as  II  serial  in  "  Putnam's  Monthly,"  and  this  vivid  and  graphic 
pifturc  of  a  war  event  was  widely  copied  by  the  press  of  that 
day,  lind  was  reproduced  in  "Liltell's  Living  Age,"  and  in 
the  "  London  Athenteum." 

From  this  memorable  description  of  the  surrender  of 
Mor^'tand  Heights  is  extracted  the  following :  — 
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SSPTKlfBXB,  1863. 

We  had  been  expecting  to  hear  the  rebel  guns  for  a  week. 
From  the  moment  that  we  learned  certainly  that  the  Confederated 
were  in  possession  of  Frederick;  that  they  had  destroyed  the 
ndlroad  bridge  at  Monocacy;  that  they  had  entirely  surrounded 
Qs,  we  knew  that  tliey  were  only  awaiting  their  own  convenience 
to  attack  Maryland  Heights. 

**  If  we  can  only  keep  the  Heights,"  we  said,  as  we  looked  with 
anxious  eyes  to  the  green  pastures  above  us,  ^^if  wo  can  only 
keep  the  Heights,  we  are  safe."  We  could  not  forget  that  Jack- 
son said,  when  last  here, ''  Give  me  Maryland  Heights,  and  I  will 
defy  the  world." 

Of  what  avail  would  be  the  force  in  battle-line  on  Bolivar 
Heights,  three  miles  away;  of  the  array  of  infantry  lining  the 
road  to  Charlestown;  the  earthworks,  the  rifle-pits,  the  bat* 
teries — of  what  avail  all,  if  from  the  other  side  Jackson  ascended 
Maryland  Heights  and  turned  our  guns  against  us ! 

The  boys  had  just  had  their  breakfast  on  Saturday  morning, 
September  13,  when  the  quick,  cruel  ring  of  musketry  cutting  the 
air  made  them  start.  On  one  side  was  the  Shenandoah,  bounded 
by  Loudoun  Heights,  on  the  other  the  Potomac,  with  the  Heights 
of  Maryland,  a  high,  green,  precipitous  wall,  towering  above  its 
opposite  shore. 

Jackson  had  come.  '  Through  the  blue  of  that  transcendent 
morning  the  sunlit  woods  upon  the  mountain-tops  were  echoing 
with  death.  Volley  after  volley  shivered  the  air,  and  with  it  the 
bodies  of  men.  At  first  the  report  was  far  up  on  the  very  moun- 
tain summit;  then  it  grew  nearer,  rattling  louder,  and  I  knew 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing.  I  heard  their  dreadful  war-cry 
and  caught  the  flash  of  their  bayonets  piercing  the  green  woods. 

Suddenly  the  cry  grew  fainter,  the  resounding  guns  seemed 
muffled  in  the  thicket,  and  a  loud  shout  from  the  soldiers  of  the 
republic  told  that  they  were  driving  back  the  foe.  The  sounds  of 
battle  palpitated  to  and  fro,  the  double  line  of  bayonets  glanced, 
advancing,  retreating,  while  I  listened  with  suspended  breath. 
The  fight  on  the  mountain  was  to  decide  our  fate.  Below  the 
artillerists  were  at  work.  The  great  guns  pointed  upward. 
Shells  screamed  and  hissed,  tearing  the  green  woods,  poisoning 
the  pure  ether  with  sulphurous  smoke.  Ambulances  began  to 
wind  down  the  steep  mountain  road  with  their  freight  of  wounded. 
Many  of  these  brave  soldiers  were  so  shattered  that  they  could 
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onlj  be  <srrM  en  blmnkeU,  and  the  ud  proeeinon  wm  i 
t^  the  bodiM  of  two  of  oar  artilleruts,  slutUrad  to  dntk  at  thair 
gniiB.  ...  It  wu  jtut  BOOB  when  the  mBikrtry  firiag  i 
ToBti  vera  ■track.  Okodob  were  ■piked  and  aeiit  tamU 
down  the  moootuo  gorge,  Bajooeti  Auhed  out  from  tbe  « 
Long  coluDUU  of  msB  begu  moving  down  the  mouotdB  diffia, 
O,  uiddeit,  moat  diagraceful  sight  of  ali,  the  flag  wUoh  wbiiJ 
from  tliat  mountain-top,  oar  aignal  of  freedom  and  hop^tbej  ttr* 
it  down.  *'T]ie  Hciglita  are  lumsnderedl"  From  the  rukt 
came  one  curse,  long  and  deep :  "  If  we  bad  Bot  had  a  traitor  far 
a  leader  we  ahould  not  have  aurrendered." 

It  dawned,  that  memorable  Sabbath  morning,  September  1^ 
1862,  in  superlative  ipkndor.  Throu^  that  long  aiwrajpiH 
morning— a  morning  so  abaolnteljr  perfect  in  the  blending  ol  ttn 
elements,  in  its  fusion  of  fragrance,  light,  and  color,  that  it  m^ 
never  die  out  of  my  consciousness,  1  sat  at  the  window  makiag 
bandages ;  sunshine,  balm, and  ether  sufTused  the  august  mountaiaa, 
and  the  hliie  ether  which  ensphered  us.  All  were  uobeeded  whil* 
we  awaited  the  terrors  of  the  day. 

In  the  spring  of  1£GG  Mary  Clemmer  wrote  from  Waa^ 
ington  Iier  lirst  letter  to  the  "  Inclcpcnilcnt."  From  that  date 
to  tlic  present  few  weeks  have  pnssed  during  the  congressional 
sestiions  that  she  lias  not  contributed  to  that  joumnl.  "A 
Woman's  Letter  from  Wiisbington"  was  significant  of  refined 
culture,  of  bright  and  keen  perception,  of  an  insight  into  tha 
Dobler  motives  of  life.  It  -nan  strong  in  political  character^ 
ization,  and  was  apt  to  photogniph  pretty  clearly  politiciana, 
parties,  and  principles  fur  tbo  delectation  of  tbo  reading 
public.  In  brief,  these  letters  treated  topics  of  thoii^t 
nitlicr  than  the  mere  surfuces  of  things. 

The  feeling  with  which  Mrs.  Clemmer  looked  on  all  this 
Vanity  Fair  is  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of 
her  letters  in  the  "  Independent " :  — 

"  This  letter  is  only  a  good-iuoming  and  a  good-evening, 
dear  friends  —  a  salutation  on  tlio  threshold  of  winter,  as  we 
meet  once  more  with  all  tlic.  summer  between  us  and  our  last 
good-by.     The  world  I  have  left  and  the  world  I  meet  do  not 
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€aflilj  coalesce.  The  strength  begotten  of  monntain  heights ; 
the  peace  of  stormless  lakes ;  the  pervasive  fragrance  of  the 
autumnal  woodn ;  the  music  of  a  tiny  leaf  stirring  in  the  blue 
air ;  the  rustle  of  a  squirrel  scampering  through  the  crisp 
ferns  with  his  winter  nuts ;  the  lowing  of  the  little  black  cow, 
bossed  like  jet  against  the  twilight  sky,  coming  home  across  the. 
russet  flat  —  all  these  sights  and  sounds  of  a  pastoral  sphere 
have  come  with  me  hither.  Their  music  is  in  my  ears  and 
their  love  is  in  my  heart,  as  I  confront  this  other  world, 
which  is  no  relation  of  mine  —  the  world  of  rush,  and  hurry, 
and  of  roaring  streets ;  the  world  of  vanity  and  show ;  of 
policy,  treachery,  and  place ;  of  shallow  insights ;  of  harsh 
misjudgment  and  broken  faith.  This  is  not  my  world.  I 
confess  to  a  reluctant  hand  that  lifts  a  pen  to  tell  of  its  doings. 
I  am  in  it  but  not  of  it." 

The  years  that  Mrs.  Clemmer  has  passed  at  the  national 
capital  have  been  to  her  varied,  eventful,  rich  in  experiences* 
She  went  to  Washington  in  her  early  youth,  with  all  her 
latent  cipabilities  untried  and  unproved. 

Her  first  sustained  work  there  comprised  seven  newspaper 
letters  each  week.  She  passed  long  mornings  in  the  ladies' 
gallery  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  Hall  of  Representatives. 
Nothing  about  her,  not  even  a  scrap  of  a  note-book  or  pencil, 
indicated  the  professional  listener.  The  letters  being  of  an 
editorial  rather  than  of  a  reportorial  nature,  did  not  require  her 
to  appear  in  the  outward  rSle  of  a  correspondent.  Returning 
to  her  rooms,  she  sent  the  long  letters  and  telegraphic  matter 
by  a  messenger  who  came  for  them.  In  the  evening  she  held 
herself  free  to  receive  friends,  or  for  social  engagements.  In 
her  parlors  might  have  been  found  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  day. 

The  esteem  in  which  Mrs.  Clemmer's  work  was  held  is 
indicjited  in  two  impromptu  notes  written  in  the  Senate 
Chaml^er  by  Charles  Sumner.  One  of  these  bears  no  date 
save  that  of  the  day  of  the  week.  Written  at  his  desk  and 
handed  by  a  page  to  Mrs.  Clemmer  in  the  ladies'  gallery,  it 
runs:  — 


•*IaiDgUdtoaM]rouagiiii,eTaiialacUrtMW«k  IwUhleoaU 
tempt  yoa  to  my  bouw,  when  you  will  find  wna  \lletmrj  eui- 
outlet.  Sineeraljr  jroun,  CaAaixt  SuiursB." 

A  pleukDt  word  of  greeting  this  wu  to  the  ynang  woman 
who  had  that  day  returned  to  her  post  from  u  brief  aojoum 
in  New  York.  Another  note  from  Mr.  Sumner  ntna  m  fol- 
lowB :  — 

"SuTATK  Ckakbib,  SSd  Much,  1871. 

*'I  haTC  olwaya  thought  of  yoa  witli  honor  and  with  a  cok 
ctant  deiire  to  Lnonr  poreonally  one  who  duM  ki  modi  by  her 
pen  for  idcaa  wliich  I  have  niucli  at  heart.  I  hope  that  yoa 
will  pardon  me  if  I  taj  that  we  ore  eo.workers  id  the  aame  field. 
I  am  so  little  abroad  that  wo  have  not  met,  but  I  trust  that  it  nu^ 
not  bo  so  always. 

"  Sincerely  yours,  Cbablbs  Snana." 

That  tnist  was  fulfillcKl,  and  for  the  years  following  this 
date  to  thut  of  his  death  the  honored  Massachusotta  ^cnutor 
and  Mrs.  Clcmmer  wore  wanu  personal  friends.  Perhaps 
no  man  was  ever  more  tmly  apprehended  or  more  fairly 
interpreted  than  was  Mr.  Sumner  by  Mrs.  Clemmcr.  Of 
him  in  one  of  hor  "  Independent "  letters  she  says :  "  A  man 
solitary  by  the  prima]  law  oC  his  nature,  preoccupied,  ab- 
ttot'lted,  iiristocrutic  in  iiiHttnrt,  lliouiirh  n  leveller  in  ideas, 
never  n  <loniiigof;ue,  never  a  politician,  —  he  is  the  bom  master 
and  expounder  of  fundumcntiil  principles." 

I'ndor  (lute  of  March  5,  1871.  Mrs.  Clemmer  wrote  to  the 
"  Independent"  eoncerning  Lincoln  and  the  Republican  pur^ 
as  follows:  — 

"  It  has  been  snid  that  when  Go<l  wants  a  great  man  he 
makes  one.  I  wish  that  he  would  make  the  jrrcat  man  for 
tlie  Republican  party.  In  Lincoln  lie  gave  the  man  for  the 
time.  The  occasion  came,  and  ten  thousand  spning  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Repressed  men,  half-devctoped  men,  who  else 
hud  never  risen  to  the  full  stature  of  manhoo<l,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  iHittle  towered  heroic  as  the  gmU.  They  did  their 
woiik  and  vanished.  With  n  few  exceptions,  Iho  grandest 
men  of  our  genemtion  have  already  perished  in  their  prime. 
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Eyery  epoch  thrusta  forth  its  demand.  Where  now  is  the 
man  for  the  hour?  The  leader  of  a  great  party  should  have 
not  only  the  intellect  to  be  the  highest  expounder  of  its 
principles^  but  also  embody  that  in  his  own  manhood  which 
arouses  and  holds  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses  for  the 
principles  which  he  maintains. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*•  While  he  lived  nobody  suspected  Mr.  Lincoln  of  being  a 
great  man.     We  did  not  even  know  how  we  loved  him  till  he 
fied,  and  crape  floated  from  every  door.     Where  now  in 
Mgh  place  can  we  find  a  man  so  simply  grand  ?    Where  one 
who  could  be  trusted  to  use  limitless  power  as  he  did,  solely 
to  attain  the  ends  of  justice  and  mercy,  without  thought  of 
himself  ?    *  If  I  am  God's  instrument,  He  will  never  forsake 
the  thing  that  he  uses,  but  it  mtcst  accomplish  His  purpose,' 
I  once  heard  him  say,  in  the  heyday  of  his  power,  with  a 
humility  and  sadness  never  to  be  forgotten.     What  is  gi'cat- 
ness?    It  is  not  intellect  alone.     It  is  not  moral  and  emo- 
tional quality  only.     It  is  character  compounded  of  both.     It 
is  wisdom,  it  is  high  thought,  it  is  wide  vision.     It  is  magna- 
wmity,  it  is  mercy,  it  is  love,  it  is  gentleness  and  child- 
heartedness,    it   is    forgiveness,    it    is    supremacy  over   all 
littleness.     I  believe  in  my  race,     I  believe  in  man.     I  pray 
Qod  to  raise  up  such  a  chief  to  save  the  Republican  party  to 
ttie  land  which  owes  it  so  much." 

The  decade  between   1870  to  1880  were  years  in  which 

Mary  Clemmer  achieved  a  great  amount  of  creative  work. 

Journalistic  correspondence,  novels,  poems,  the  lives  of  Phoebe 

«nd  Alice  Gary,  "  Ten  Years  in  Washington,**  all  followed  in 

quick  succession.    This  work,  which  in  its  quantity  and  quality 

was  enough  in  itself  to  absorb  the  entire  time  and  energies  of 

its  author,  was  really  the  achievement  of  a  crowded  life,  — 

of  a  woman  sought  and  caressed  by  society;  who  was  con- 

ituitly  partaking  of,  and  contributing  to,  the  gay  world's 

elegancies  and  ceremonies. 

In  October,  1872,  Mrs.  Clemmer  completed  the  biography 
of  the  Gary  sisters,  a  work  which  long  intimacy  and  residence 
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io  thair  horns  bad  peeolkrly  fltt«d  her  to  ndwtak*.  Om 
noit  alwiqn  feel  la  TBeding  Un.  deminei^  BMOurid  of 
theee  poet-eiiten  that  FrorideDce  pnpeied  tte  woik  fa 
edntiee  for  ber,  end,  in  the  meantime,  prepared  her  fcr  Ae- 
work.  It  ia  in  this  book  that  Mrs.  Clemmer  paye  a  baudiM 
tribute  to  Alice  Cnjt  u  tin  me  friend  ctf  Imt  life,  in  ttsas 
words:  — 

"For  her  sake  let  me  aay  what,  as  a  woman,  die  eonld  be 
and  was  to  another.  She  tbond  me  with  habits  d  thought 
and  of  action  onformed,  and  with  nearly  all  the  life  of  woman- 
hood  before  me.  She  tsngbt  me  eelf^help,  oout^pi,  and 
fiuth.  She  showed  me  how  I  might  help  others  and  help 
ntyself.  Wherever  I  went  I  oarried  with  me  her  love  aa  a 
trasaom  and  a  staff.  How  many  tames  I  leaned  upon  it  anA 
grew  strong.  It  never  fell  from  me.  It  never  failed  me. 
No  matter  bow  life  might  serve  me,  I  believed  without  s 
doubt  thut  bet  friendsbip  would  never  fail  me,  and  it  never 
did.  Yet,  saying  this,  I  have  not  said,  and  have  no  power 
to  say  what,  as  a  soul,  I  owe  to  ber." 

Id  tbis  biognphy,  and  especially  in  depicting  the  life  and 
character  of  Alice  Gary,  to  whom  she  was  strongly  drawn  by 
that  mysterious  spiritual  affinity  which  defies  for  as  all  analy- 
sis, Mary  Clemmer  did  some  of  her  most  perfect  literary  woi^ 

Of  Alice  Gary  she  wrote :  "  The  intellectual  life  of 
neither  man  nor  woman  can  be  justly  judged  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  impelled  that  life  and  gHve 
to  it  shape  and  substance.  Alice  Cary  felt  within  her  soul 
the  divine  impulse  of  genios,  but  hers  was  essentially  a 
feminine  houI,  shy,  loving,  full  of  longings  for  home,  ovSr- 
bnrdened  with  tendemess,  capable  of  an  unselfish,  lifelong 
devotion  to  one.  Whatever  her  mental  or  spiritual  gifts,  no 
mere  ambiUon  could  ever  have  borne  such  a  woman  out 
into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  make  her  fortune  alone. 
Had  Alice  Cary  married  the  man  whom  she  then  loved 
she  would  never  have  come  to  New  York  at  all,  to  coin  the 
rare  gifts  of  her  brain  and  soul  into  money  for  abeltar  and 
bread." 
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The  beginning  of  the  friendship  with  Alice  Gary,  years 
before  they  met  face  to  face,  is  thus  exquisitely  told  by  Mrs. 
Clemmer :  —  • 

**  Years  ago,  in  an  old  academy  in  Massachusetts,  its  pre- 
ceptor gave  to  a  young  girl  a  poem  to  learn  for  a  Wednesday 
exercise.     It  began,  — 

'Of  all  the  beautiful  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall, 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest. 
That  seemeth  best  of  all.' 

**  After  the  girl  had  recited  the  poem  to  her  teacher,  he  told 
ftier  that  Edgar  Poe  had  said,  and  that  he  himself  concurred  in 
"the  opinion,  that  in  rhythm  it  was  one  of  the  most  perfect 
lyrics  in  the  English  language.     He  then  proceeded  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  one  who  wrote  it  —  of  her  life  in  her  Western 
liorae,  of  the  fact  that  she  and  her  sister  Phcehe  had  come  to 
^ew  York  to  seek  their  fortune,  and  to  make  a  place  for 
themselves  in  literature.     It  fell  like  a  tale  of  romance  on 
the  girl's  heart ;  and  from  that  hour  she  saved  every  utterance 
that  she  could  find  of  Alice  Gary's,  and  spent  much  time 
thinking  about  her,  till  in  a  dim  way  she  came  to  seem  like  a 
moch^oved  friend." 
Of  the  spiritual  experiences  of  Alice  Gary  she  recorded  :  — 
''The  life  of  one  woman  who  has  conquered  her  own  spirit, 
who,  alone  and  unassisted,  through  the  mastery  of  her  own 
will,  has  wrought  out  from  the  hardest  and  most  adverse 
conditions  a  pure,  sweet,  and  noble  life,  placed  herself  among 
the  world's  workers,  made  her  heart  and  thought  felt  in  ten 
thousand  unknown  homes  —  the  life  of  one  such  woman  is 
worth  more  to  all  living  women,  proves  more  for  the  possi- 
bilities of  womanhood,  for  its  final  and  finest  advancement, 
its  ultimate  recognition  and  highest  success,  than  ten  thou- 
sand theories  or  eloquent  onitions  on  the  theme.     Such  a 
woman  was  Alice  Gary.     Mentally  and  spiritually  she  was 
especially  endowed  with  the  rarest  gifts ;  but  no  less  the  low- 
liest of  all  her  sisters  may  take  on  new  faith  and  courage 
firom  her  life." 
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Mnry  Clemmer's  literary  work  is  not  only  widely  c 
bensive  and  sound  in  thoo^t,  bat  it  hu  »  peculiarly  eymp^ 
thetic  quality  which  gives  it  ao  enduring  bold  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  It  ia  work  especially  oharacteriiAd  by  In^fat 
—  by  the  Bpiritual  sight  which  sees  beyood.  Sympathy  it 
the  polarized  light  of  the  mind  which  rereals  the  Uddes 
chambers,  the  secret  architecture  of  human  life.  It  ia  the 
supreme  endowment  of  the  poet,  and  it  ia  the  predominant 
poetic  temperament  of  Mrs.  Clemmer  that  gives  her  writingi 
a  vitality  which  is  felt  rather  than  described.  This  eleDWDt 
of  her  work  6nd3,  perliape,  more  forcible  illustration  in  the 
memorial  of  the  lives  of  Alice  and  Fboebe  Gary,  in  her  poena 
and  in  her  journalistic  work,  than  in  her  novels.  There  are 
logical  reasons  for  this.  Mrs.  Clemmer  has  by  nature  mooh 
of  the  creative  force  that  is  purely  artistic.  He  woik  done 
by  this  type  of  orgtmization  duuands  not  so  mnch  repose  ai 
freedom  ;  not  so  much  time  as  it  does  the  consciousness  of 
time. 
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den  wells  of  being,  from  a  woman^s  deepest  experiences,  — 
love,  life,  and  death. 

The  logical  re«'ison,  which,  in  a  critical  estimate  of  Mrs. 
Clemmer's  varied  work,  may  be  applied  to  the  fact  that  her 
novels  have  not,  as  yet,  ever  exhibited  her  full  power,  lies 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  Work  itself.  A  novel  is  not  written 
in  an  hour,  a  day,  a  week.  It  requires  complete  surrender. 
It  does  not  demand  an  application  that  is  utterly  unremitting, 
but  its  characters  must  take  possession  of  the  mind  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  develop  naturally.  This  class  of  artistic  work 
cannot  be  forced  into  a  hothouse  growth,  —  indeed,  what 
true  work  of  the  artist  can  be?  It  is  easily  seen  how  in  Mrs. 
Clemmer's  crowded  life,  —  that  of  a  woman  in  society  ;  who 
entertains  largely  in  her  own  elegant  home ;  who  holds  a 
leading  place  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  weekly  paper  of  New 
York  city ;  who  averaged  for  years  seven  journalistic  letters 
per  week,  —  letters  accurate  in  facts,  fine  in  philosophical 
generalization,  and  vigorous  in  thought :  from  this  data  it 
will  be  readily  seen  how  incongruous  the  writing  of  novels 
must  be  to  such  a  life.  "Any  work,  the  presentation  of 
which  should  fill  the  whole  soul,  cannot  be  undertaken  in  ex- 
traneous moments  snatched  from  other  duties,"  says  Goethe. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  any  apology  for  Mrs. 
Clemmer's  fiction.  It  needs  none.  It  stands  fair  among  that 
of  this  age.  It  is  only  in  comparing  the  actual  work  with  her 
own  ideal  in  romance,  and  that  marvellous  latent  power  of 
Mrs.  Clemmer's  nature  which  has  never  yet  adequately 
expressed  itself,  that  a  discrepancy  is  suggested.  "His 
Two  Wives,"  which  appeared  first  as  a  serial  in  the  Boston 
publication,  '*  Every  Saturday,"  is  a  work  of  unusual  power. 

In  regard  to  this  novel  the  only  marvel  is  that  it  could 
have  been  written  at  all.  The  request  had  been  urge<l 
upon  Mrs.  Clcmmer  to  contribute  a  serial  story  to  **  Every 
Saturday."  Declining  at  first,  from  what  seemed  the 
negation  of  overfilled  time,  she  was  led  to  consider  the 
project,  to  which  all  her  natural  creative  power  responded. 
She  undertook  the  work,  giving  to  it  simply  the  Friday 
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I  of  e«ah  WMk*  Modii^  tin  e^ptma  JhI  m  «if 
flowed  firom  her  pec ;  and  when  the  itacjr  VM  pdUUii 
io  book-fonn  It  wm  Dioda  np,  itaoipiji  Aaai  te  fg^  of 
*"  Every  Satarday,**  witbont  tbtUob  Aqk  the  nttw.  llM 
■toiy,  which  ie  unique  in  treehMnt,  sad  wlikk  Mie  MmV  Mki 
a  eeries  of  pictnres  in  the  memoij,  fa  nBdered  ■  naHHUbk 
production  wlien  the  droonutanoee  nnder  wfaioh  tt  «■•  «il^ 
ten  era  ooneidered. 

Some  of  the  finest  work  of  Muy  QeauBer  Imu  bean  ki 
monognipha  od  cbaractera  with  whrnn  aha  waa  attmglj  In 
aympathy.  Among  these  vera  pt^Mn  on  Chariea  SuBMr* 
Haigarat  Fuller,  George  Eliot,  Eoieraoa,  and  on  Loiigfalliiv> 

As  a  poet  Maiy  Clemmer  has  touched  cborda  to  whkh  tfa» 
rasponse  has  been  peculiarly  aympatbetic.  In  thn  triune  of 
creative  work  she  hns  made  herself  the  interpreter  of  two 
distinct  forces,  the  life  of  natura  and  the  emotions  of  the 
buuiun  heart.  Her  utterances  are  strongly  subjective,  yet 
much  of  it  is  from  the  materiiil  of  imogioation,  and  symputhetie 
rather  than  of  teal  or  of  personal  experience.  A  forcible 
instunce  of  this  is  in  the  poem  entitled  "  The  Dead  Love," 
which  upon  its  appearance  in  her  volume  of  "  Poema  of 
Life  and  Nature,"  was  greeted  by  those  discerning  per- 
sona, the  critics,  as  "written  fmm  the  depths  of  her  own 
experience,"  whereas  it  was  really  written  when  she  was  a 
young  girl,  with  no  exiicrience  of  love,  living  or  dead,  and 
was  a  sympathetic  response  to  a  girl-friend  whoae  painful 
experience  she  thus  interpreted.  In  the  "Good-by,  Sweet- 
heart," Mrs.  Clemmer  touches  her  highest  lyric  force.  In 
lior  "  Arbutus  "  we  see  the  oneness  of  her  soul  with  natnra, 
aburmony  that  is  again  interpreted  in  the  two  sonnets  enthted 
"  The  Cathedral  Pines,"  written  one  summer  day  at  Intervale, 
New  Hampshire. 

The  deeply  religious  nature  of  Mary  Clemmer  is  nvealed 
in  every  line  she  bus  ever  written.  The  life  of  her  mother 
from  early  cbihlhood  has  been  full  of  religious  enthunaam. 
In  joy  or  in  sorrow  she  seeks  in  silence  and  in  aolitade 
communion  with  the  Divine  Spirit.     In  the  work  of  tfie 
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^stinguished  daughter  this  religious  meditation,  this  uninter- 
anitting  spiritual  aspiration,  is  embodied  and  wrought  into 
pnostical  application  to  men  and  things,  and  to  the  minutest 
^ties  of  human  life. 

Mary  Clemmer  has  ennobled  journalism  by  her  profound 
^onyiction  of  its  moral  significance.  Measuring  her  work  by 
an  ideal  standard,  she  has  always  ^mtten  up  and  not  down 
to  the  mentality  of  the  hour.  The  action  and  reaction  of 
human  life  in  its  special  phases  in  national  statesmanship  has 
been  subtly  analyzed  and  ably  revealed  by  her.  In  the 
world,  though  not  of  it,  the  poetry  of  her  nature  has  saved 
her  from  the  allurements  of  fashionable  frivolities.  Her 
work,  be  it  poetry  or  politics,  has  always  in  it  the  inspira- 
tional element.  She  has  the  divining  instinct  of  the  poetic 
temperament,  the  kindling  of  its  fervor,  the  vividness  of  its 
imagery. 

Mrs.  Clemmer's  home  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  Washington,  is  a 
kige,  hospitable  brick  mansion,  book-lined  and  picture-hung ; 
with  its  souvenirs  of  friendship  from  names  honored  among 
men,  its  dainty  elegance,  its  sweetness  of  repose.  It  is  cos- 
mopolitan in  its  atmosphere.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  when 
presided  over  by  this  fair,  blue-eyed  poet  woman,  whose 
sympathies  and  interests  radiate  like  a  star  to  all  points  of 
individual  and  national  interests.  Years  ago  Mrs.  Clem- 
mer purchased  this  house,  and  with  her  parents  entered 
it  to  make  a  home.  In  this  household  the  father  and  the 
mother  were  the  honored  guests,  the  treasured  counsellors, 
the  beloved  ones  to  whose  comfort  and  happiness,  first  of  all, 
the  household  arrangements  were  subservient.  In  the  winter 
of  1881  the  aged  father  passed  away,  cheered  to  the  last  by 
the  unfailing  tenderness  of  his  daughter.  The  mother  still 
graces  and  brightens  this  home  with  her  gentle  presence,  that 
fklla  as  a  l)enediction  on  the  stranorer  or  the  miest. 

Into  this  home  come  the  tributes  of  resi)ect  and  of  love, 
rhrough  the  discipline  of  waiting,  through  rich  and  varied 
iperiences,  Mrs.  Clemmer  is  garnering  material  and  forces 
ir  her  future  literary  work. 
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While  Mrs.  Clcmmer  has  never  been  an  active  advocate  in 
Bpeciul  reforms,  she  has  been  a  potent  force  in  general  advance- 
ment. By  nature  and  temperament  she  is  distinctively  the 
artist,  the  writer,  and  she  has  not  the  aggressive  inclination  to 
tilt  a  lance  on  all  occasions,  yet  when  the  occasion  appeals  to 
her  luonil  power  she  has  the  full  courage  of  her  convictions. 
Those  who  are  leading  the  caus«  of  the  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  women;  those  who  are  consecrating  their  lives  to 
temperance,  to  philanthropy,  find  in  Mary  Clcmmer  not  alone 
the  sympathizer  and  the  he!  per,  but  the  inspirer.  Women  go 
to  her  home  as  on  a  pilgrimage  to  seek  the  sweetness  and 
light  that  never  fails  them  tliere.  Many  an  "Independent" 
letter  has  been  sucriliced;  many  an  artistic  expression  has 
been  left  unwrought,  to  meet  the  claims  of  humiinity.  T<i 
Mary  Ciemmcr,  truly,  the  life  is  more  than  meat ;  the  need 
of  one  humble  human  heart  is  more  to  her  tlian  the  fame  or 
applause  of  the  world. 

The  story  of  a  life!    Who  may  presume  to  tell  it?    And 
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oonscioosness,  much  less  that  it  might  be  possible  for  her  to 
U9e  them  to  build  up  a  splendid  fate  for  herself  in  the  world. 
The  realm  of  letters,  the  realm  of  art  she  knew  were  both  in 
this  vast  world  into  which  she  was  going ;  both  in  a  dim  and 
distant  way  had  a  charm  for  her ;  she  had  read  of  and  wor- 
shipped the  queens  of  women  who  had  reigned  therein.  How 
remote  and  inaccessible  seemed  these  realms.  «  .  •  She  did 
not  think  at  all  that  this  enchanted  world,  in  which  the  beau- 
tiful, the  gifted,  and  the  prosperous  dwell,  could  be  for  her.** 
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Haw  Tocfc  SoeUtr  Ibtty  Tmm  Afo—  Prat.  Jmbm  J.  lUpM  —  Aa  Unl 

Hon*— G«BniM  Hoipltklltr— Muy  U^m  DoJ|a  — H«r  Two  Bofs— 
What  nnt  Toned  Hn  AUantlon  lo  Writlni—nnt  Wortdtop— A 
Ooqr  "Dm"— BMbdi7  PmiU  for  Junla  and  Haiiy— A  BItUmUj  FBmb 
— Itod-Lattw  Daya—  How  "  Haa*  Blinker,  or  Uw  SUtw  Skktaa,"  cmmw 
ba  WritMi — Hailed  Bewud — Hn.  Dodge'i  BcaaartaUe  XdltorUl  CiV» 
dtj— Her  dear  Iiul|ht  and  SoniidJadinMat— Idltiiic*'8t.  Niebolai"  — 
A  Model  Hapslna  lor  CliUdnn—Wlio  and  What  Hakea  It  80— Tba 
Careandl^bor  BeatowadnponEadtNnmlwt— Mia.Dodga'a  HomaUlli 
and  UuipT  SuiToiuidiiin 

ORTY  yesn  ago,  or  so,  N«w  Yoi^  rtill  kept  toiiM- 
thing  of  ber  earlier  simplicity  of  manoeTB.  Hes 
best  society  had  passed  the  toil  of  poTerty, 
'  ivithout  yet  having  entered  upon  the  toll  of 
wealth.  The  great  fortunes  of  to-day  were  un- 
dreamed of,  as  the  ostentation  which  vountti 
tbcm  was  unknown.  Hospitality  was  not  ex- 
pressed in  monumental  dinners  and  balls,  but 
more  intimate  visiting.  Strangers,  bringing  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  well-known  citjzens,  were 
invited  to  their  houses  in  a  friendly  way,  and  cootriboted 
whatever  brightness  they  possessed  to  the  general  household 
pleasure,  as  they  received  the  best  whicb  the  household  could 
Itestow. 

Ceremony  is  a  necessary  defence  in  large  communities,  and 
the  great  city  long  since  outgrew  this  period  of  grace.  But 
it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  to  be 
bom  into  one  of  the  most  hospitable  homes  upon  the  isluid, 
at  a  time  when  hospitality  meant  much.  Professor  Junes  J. 
xn 
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Mapes  was  not  only  a  scholar  of  distinction,  an  eminent 
scientist,  and  an  inventor  of  note,  but  a  man  of  wide  social 
aiccomplishmonts,  a  brilliant  talker,  and  famous  wit.  His 
n^ife,  accustomed  in  her  father's  house  to  entertain  a  wide 
circle,  wsis  a  graceful  and  gi*acious  hostess,  unconsciously  an- 
ticipating Emerson's  precept :  **  Certainly,  let  the  board  be 
spread,  and  let  the  bed  be  dressed,  but  let  not  the  emphasis 
of  hospitality  lie  in  those  things." 

In  this  household  the  children  heard  hiofh  affairs  discussed 
in  a  high  way.  Men  of  science,  poets,  painters,  musicians, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  journalists,  were  familiar  friends. 
The  talk  was  of  scientific  achievements,  of  music,  painting, 
and  the  drama ;  of  great  philanthropic  and  Ixsncvolcnt  move- 
ments all  over  the  world ;  of  contemporary  history,  as  the 
news  of  the  morning  journal  recorded  it ;  of  projected  laws 
and  the  reasons  for  them.  The  petty  gossip  and  small  per- 
sonalities which,  in  so  many  families,  do  duty  as  conversation 
never  intruded  their  impertinent  heads. 

It  was  a  great  thing  for  bright  children  thus  to  have  the 
round  world  rolled  dailv  to  their  door.  And  this  liberal  edu- 
cation  was  balanced  by  a  rigorous  training  in  those  disciplin- 
ary studies  which  teach  the  mind  exactness. 

It  was  a  theory  of  Professor  Mapes  —  a  theory  which  his 
distinguished  daughter  has  done  so  much  to  make  a  popular 
article  of  faith  —  that  children  instinctively  like  good  reading 
if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  it.  And,  at  a  time  when 
juvenile  books  represented  a  waste  land  of  dreary  facts  and 
drearier  morals,  with  only  an  occasional  oasis  of  fancy  or 
freshness,  he  taught  his  own  flock  to  find  a  genuine  delight  in 
the  old  ballads,  in  Shakspeai*e,  and  in  Walter  Scott.  To 
her  thorough  knowledge  of  English  literature,  and  her  love 
of  it,  Mrs.  Dodge  owes  the  excellence  of  her  style ;  and  this 
love  and  knowledge  she  owes  to  the  influence  of  her  father. 
Of  the  four  daughters  of  the  house,  the  eldest  and  youngest 
•lK>wed  remarkable  musical  ability,  and  l)ecame  accom{)lished 
mosioians.  The  third  had  a  talent  for  painting,  studying 
diligently  at  home  and  abroad,  and  choosing  the  artist's  pro* 
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fession.  The  second,  Mary,  was  one  of  those  fortunate  mor- 
tals from  whose  christening  feust  no  ill-tempered  fidry  stayed 
away  to  give  her  a  plague  for  a  dowry.  She  had  an  aptitude 
for  music,  drawing,  and  modelling,  a  quick  ear  and  tongue 
for  languages,  a  clear  and  critical  judgment,  great  executive 
capacity,  and  an  indomitable  chcei*fulne$s  and  serenity  of 
spirit,  which  mode  any  labor  or  success  seem  possible  to  her. 
But  in  her  girlhood,  before  she  had  decided  between  the 
claims  of  sculpture  and  painting,  another  voice  appealed  to 
her,  and  she  left  the  homo  of  her  father  for  the  home  of  her 
husband. 

In  the  happy  years  which  followed,  the  claims  of  husband 
and  children,  of  domestic  affairs,  of  friends  and  society, 
absorl>ed  her  time.  But  the  constant  contact  with  an  excep* 
tionally  able  mind  stimulated  her  own  mind  to  steady  growth, 
while  the  new  household,  like  the  old,  welcomed  the  l>est 
people  and  the  best  thought.  Fi-om  this  house  might  have 
been  drawn  that  famous  picture  of  the  ideal  home  which 
^  should  bear  witness  to  all  its  economy  that  human  culture  is 
the  end  to  which  it  is  built  and  garnished.  It  stands  there 
under  the  sun  and  moon  to  ends  analogous  and  not  less  noble 
than  theirs.  It  is  not  for  festivity,  it  is  not  for  sleep ;  but 
the  pine  and  the  oak  shall  pladly  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains to  uphold  the  roof  of  men  as  faithful  and  necessary  as 
themselves ;  to  be  the  shelter  always  open  to  the  good  and 
the  true  ;  a  hall  which  shines  with  sincerity,  brows  ever  tran- 
quil, and  a  demeanor  impossible  to  disconcert;  whose  in- 
mates know  what  they  want ;  who  do  not  ask  your  house  how 
theirs  should  be  kept ;  who  have  aims ;  who  cannot  stop  for 
trifles." 

Almost  without  warning  this  l>eautiful  home  was  closed  by 
the  sudden  death  of  its  master,  and  Mrs.  Dodge,  with  her 
two  young  children,  returned  to  the  house  of  her  father,  then 
living  in  New  Jersey.  To  take  up  her  life  again  in  the  old 
spirit  of  rejoicing ;  to  rear  and  educate  her  boys  as  their 
father  would  have  done  ;  to  do  a  man's  work  with  the  persist- 
ent application  and    faithfulness  of  a  man,  to  gain  a  man's 
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pay,  yet  to  leave  herself  freedom  and  freshness  to  enter  into 
all  ber  children's  interests  and  pursuits  as  their  commde  and 
friend,  Avas  the  duty  she  saw  before  her.  It  was  almost  an 
nceident  which  firat  turned  her  attention  to  writiuir-  But 
having  decided  that  writmg  must  be  her  work,  it  became 
necessary  to  contrive  a  workshop. 

In  the  country,  as  in  the  city,  the  hospitality  of  Professor 
Mapes  was  boundless.  Vacant  chaira  stood  at  the  table  for 
the  chance  comer,  and  the  friendly  host  was  disappointed  if 
they  remained  vacant.  Time  had  brought  money  losses,  and 
the  household  economy  was  of  the  simplest.  But  such 
cordiality  of  spirit  was  there,  in  that  rambling  old  house, 
8uch  bright  discourse,  such  refinement  of  atmosphere,  such 
beauty  of  surroundings,  as  made  luxury  seem  vulgar. 

Professor  Mapes  himself  was  the  prince  of  good  talkers. 
His  mother,  a  charming  old  lady,  in  her  day  one  of  the 
charming  young  girls  who  could  remember  having  been 
saluted  by  the  adored  Washington,  who  had  danced  with  the 
courtly  Lafayette  at  the  famous  Castle  Garden  fHe  tendered 
him  by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  who,  on  occasion, 
would  graciously  exhibit  the  tiny  slippers  and  stupendous 
headdress  which  had  adorned  the  ball,  — held  a  little  court 
of  her  own,  under  her  son's  roof,  received  her  visitors  with  a 
certain  stat6  and  ceremony,  and  delighted  her  great-grand- 
sons with  stories  of  that  historic  past  which  seemed  to  them 
an  age  of  gods  and  heroes.  Their  young  mother  and  her 
sisters  had  their  troops  of  friends,  the  children  their  compan- 
ions. Sunshine,  music,  flowers,  the  heartiest  good-fellowship 
filled  the  house.  No  atmosphere  could  be  more  delightful  to 
live  in.     In  none  could  hard  work  have  been  more  difficult. 

A  stone's  throw  from  the  dwelling  stood  a  deserted  farm- 
house, its  low-pitched  attic  tenanted  only  by  spiders,  and 
heaped  with  that  debris  of  human  occupation  which  long 
housekeeping  consigns  to  the  living  tomb  of  garret  spaces. 
Of  this  dusty  solitude  Mrs.  Dodge  took  possession.  The 
boys  knocked  down  a  partition  wall,  turning  two  mean  cham- 
bers into  one  generous  one,  cleared  away  the  rubbish,  made  a 
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And  the  other,  O  Time  I  do  not  take  him  nwii^l 
For  %  few  precious  yean,  I  implore,  let  him  etayl 
I  loTe  him — I  need  him — mjr  Ueering  and  jojr I 
Ton  have  had  all  the  reat;  leaye  me  one  little  boy  I 

He  halu!  He  will  etopt  No  $  the  fall  of  the  aand 
In  the  honrglaaa  deceived  me.    It  aeemed  at  a  stand. 
Bat  whom  have  we  here?  Jamie!  Harry!  howf  why. 
Just  as  many  as  ever — and  Time  pissing  by? 


my  bouncer,  my  man-boy,  my  pride ! 
Harry,  my  sunbeam,  whatever  betide  — 
I  can  hardly  believe  it.    But  surely  it*s  dear 
My  babies,  my  toddlers,  my  schoolboys  are  here  t 

Move  on  then,  O  Time !  I  have  nothing  to  say  I 
You  have  left  me  far  more  than  you've  taken  away« 
And  yet  I  would  whisper  a  word,  ere  you  go ;  . 
You've  a  year  of  my  Harry's  <^  the  latest,  you  }a^w. 

How  does  it  rank  among  those  that  are  flown  t 
Was  it  wortliily  used,  while  he  called  it  his  own  f 
Ood  filled  it  with  happiness,  comfort,  and  health  — 
Did  my  darling  spend  rightly  its  love-given  wealth  f 

No  answer  in  words.    Yet  it  really  did  seem 

That  the  sand  sparkled  lightly  —  the  scythe  sent  a  gleam. 

Is  it  answer  and  promise  ?   God  grant  it  be  so, 

From  that  silent  old  man  with  hb  beard  white  as  snow. 

To  hnve  a  **  visit  with  mother"  was  to  the  boys  the  highest 
conceivable  enjoyment.  It  was  for  the  happy  talk,  the  cheerj 
plans  touching  the  year  to  come,  the  intimate  sympathy  and 
friendship  of  these  celebrations,  and  not  for  any  presents 
they  might  bring,  that  they  were  joyfully  anticipated  for  one 
twelvemonth,  and  joyfully  remembered  for  another.  The 
presents,  indeed,  were  few  and  cheap,  for,  from  then*  bahj- 
hood,  the  boys  had  been  taught  that  the  value  of  a  gift  lay  in 
the  spirit  which  offered  it,  that  the  *^how  *'  and  not  the  **  what  ^ 
made  life  rich,  and  that  their  pleasure  must  be  found  in  the 
simple  things  of  existence. 
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Mrs.  Dodge  had  already  proved  herself  a  clever  essayist 
and  capital  story-teller  for  grown-up  readers  when  she  pub- 
lished her  first  book,  a  collection  of  short  tales  for  children, 
under  the  name  of  "  Irvington  Stories."  It  was  a  modest 
little  muslin-covered  duodecimo,  with  three  or  four  illustra- 
tions by  Darley ;  a  book  quite  out  of  print  now,  but  dear  to 
the  heart  of  many  a  young  man  and  woman  who  wei'e  chil- 
dren eighteen  years  ago.  So  successful  was  it  as  not  only 
to  pass  through  several  editions,  and  receive  the  warmest 
encomiums  of  the  press,  but  to  elicit  praise  from  the  ^^  North 
American  Review,"  at  that  time  the  "big  bow-wow"  of  our 
literature,  wliich  saw  that  the  stories  had  just  enough  of  im- 
probability to  suit  the  minds  of  children,  for  whom  the  age 
of  fancy  and  fable  renews  itself  in  every  generation.  "  They 
are  not  sermons  in  words  of  two  syllables,"  said  Rhadaman- 
thus,  **  they  are  not  prosy,  but  what  is  gracious  and  lovely  in 
childhood  is  appealed  to  indirectly,  with  something  of  moth- 
erly tenderness  in  the  tone.  Good  books  for  children  are  so 
rare,  and  books  to  make  little  spoonies  so  common,  that  this 
should  l>e  praised." 

The  publisher  begged  for  a  second  series  of  ^  Irvington 
Stories."  Mrs.  Dodge,  meantime,  had  begun  another  story, 
as  a  short  serial,  to  run  through  several  numbers  of  the  juve- 
nile department  of  a  weekly  religious  paper. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  reading  world,  she  had  been  thrilled 
and  fascinated  by  the  lately-published  histories  of  Motley, 
the  •*  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  and  the  "  History  of  the 
United  Netherlands."  She  resolved  to  make  Holland  the 
scene  of  a  juvenile  tale,  and  give  the  youngsters  so  much  of 
the  history  of  that  wonderful  country  as  should  tell  itself, 
naturally,  through  the  evolution  of  the  story.  The  subject 
fiiscinated  her,  and  grew  upon  her  hands.  It  passed  the  lim- 
its which  the  weekly  paper  set,  and  developed  into  a  volume. 
The  publisher,  disappointed  at  not  receiving  a  second  collec- 
tion of  short  stories,  was  tempted  to  reject  the  manuscript 
offered  him.  But  the  author  had  nothing  else  ready,  he  could 
act  afford  to  forego  the  prestige  of  her  former  success,,  and 
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SO,  reluctantly  and  doubtfully,  ho  issued  the  most  sacoessful 
juvonilo  tulc  of  our  time,  *'  Iliins  Drinker ;  or,  The  Silver 
Skates."  No  tcndei-er,  sweeter,  loftier  story  was  ever  told. 
Boys*  heuils  beat  quicker  as  they  read  it,  >vith  the  thrill  and 
stir  of  action,  and  old  eyes  dimmed  with  tears  over  the  uih 
written  pathos  of  the  humble  lives  it  recorded.  The  critics 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  new  book  by  the  author 
of  **Irvington  Stories'*  would  be  worthy  of  its  imrentage, 
and  pniiscd  the  story  in  a  niattcr-of-course  way,  but  with  one, 
acc*ord  dwelt  on  the  jx^rfcction  of  the  local  coloring,  which, 
as  the  work  of  an  artist  who  had  never  seen  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, was  a  marvellous  achievement.  On  closing  the  book 
one  did  not  seem  to  have  l>ecn  reading  about  Holland,  but  to 
have  been  living  in  Holland  ;  nay,  to  have  been  born  and  bred 
there  ;  and  to  have  grown  so  familiar  with  the  queer  customs 
of  that  queer  country  that  neither  customs  nor  country  any 
longer  seemed  queer. 

From  the  moment  of  its  publication,  sixteen  years  ago,  th« 
success  of  '*  Hans  Brinker  **  was  instant  and  assured,  and  t< 
day  it  is  one  of  the  books  of  steady  sale.      It  has  had  a  ver"  J 
large  circulation   in   America ;    has  passed  through   sevcrc^^il 
editions  in  England ;    and  has  been  published  in  French,  t^t 
Paris  ;  in  Gorman,  at  Lcipsic  ;  in  Russian,  at  St.  Pctei'sbur^^* 
and  in  Italian,  at  Rome.     A  version  in  Fi*cnch  under  the  tit  ^^ 
of  "  Pafins  iTAr<j€nt "  wjis  awarded  one  of  the  Monthyc^  ^ 
prizes,  of  fifteen  hundred  francs,  by  the  French  Academ^^' 
But  the  crowninir  tribute  to  its  excellence  is  its  perennial  sa^* 
in  Holland  in  a  Dutch  edition,  which,  when  Mrs.  Dodge  wi^-^ 
in  Amsterdam  a  few  vears  asro,  was  recommended  to  one  of  he?^ 
party  by  a  zealous  bookseller,  as  the  most  attractive  juvenile 
in  his  collection. 

This  success,  of  course,  was  no  lucky  hit,  but  the  merited 
reward  of  the  hardest  work.  Mrs.  Dodge  ransiicked  librariedy 
public  and  private,  for  books  upon  Holland ;  made  every 
traveller  whom  she  knew  tell  her  his  tale  of  that  unique  coun- 
try ;  wrote  to  Dutch  acquaintances  in  Amsteixlam  and  Haar- 
lem ;  and  submitted  every  chapter  to  the  test  of  the  criticism 
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of  two  aooomplished  Hollanders  living  near  her.  It  was  the 
genius  of  patience  and  toil,  the  conscientious  touching  and 
retouchit  J  of  the  true  artist,  which  wrought  the  seemingly 
spontaneous  and  simple  task. 

About  1870  Mre.  Dodge  became  associate  editor  of  "Hearth 
and  Home,**  a  new  weekly  family  paper,  her  coadjutors  being 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell 
(Ik.  Marvel).  Her  depailments  exhibited  a  fertility  of  ex- 
pedient, a  freshness  of  mind  and  resource,  an  inexhaustible 
spontaneity,  an  editorial  instinct  and  capacity,  which  won 
wide  recognition.  A  few  years  later,  when  Messrs.  Scribner 
and  Company  were  considering  the  publication  of  a  new  juve- 
nile magazine,  it  was  to  her  that  they  turned  for  co-operation, 
and  upon  her  consent  to  assume  its  management  that  the  en- 
terprise was  established.  From  the  choice  of  its  title,  to  the 
superintendence  of  each  number,  "St.  Nicholas"  has  been  the 
personal  care  and  labor  of  nine  years. 

Never  l}efore,  perhaps,  had  editor  so  appreciative,  gener- 
ous, and  helpful  publishers ;  so  capable,  tireless,  and  intei'ested 
a^istants.     But  with  all  this  help,  the  original  work  which 
Hiust  go  to  every  issue  of  such  a  publication  — the  planning, 
inventing,  inspiring,  the  new  thought,  the  fixish  combination, 
the  motive  and  impulse  which  are  the  breath  of  its  life, — 
^i^nstitutes  in  itself  an  incessant  and  absorbing  labor.     The 
^^ere  balance  of  pages,  the  artistic  grouping  of  pictures  and 
t^xt,  the  writing  of  verses  to  pictures,  the  sketching  in  the 
^^ugh  of  pictures  to  illustrate  verses,  the  enormous  corre- 
^jx)ndence,  the  endless  detail,  the  suggestion  here,  the  altcrar- 
^jon  there,  and,  more  than  all,  the  regular  recurring  of  the 
'^ask,  as  fixedly  as  the  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon,  de- 
tuand  an  unwearying  power  of  application  and  organization 
possible  only  to  an  exceptional  temperament. 

Besides,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  editing  of  a  periodical 
for  children  is  far  more  difficult  than  the  editing  for  adults. 
Mature  minds,  however  they  may  differ  in  si>ecial  tastes  and 
individual  development,  have  at  least  their  maturity  in  com- 
mon.    Bat  a  child's  magazine  must  address  the  intelligetice 
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f  five  years  as  genially  as  the  iutelligeDce  of  fifteeo.  and 
either  five  nor  fifteen  must  be  sacrificed  the  one  to  the  other. 
Lgiiin,  though  the  constituency  of  the  "Atlantic"  or  the 
Century  "  widens,  as  young  people  grow  up  to  read  tbein,  it 
ocs  not  change  esaentiully.  Travels,  fiction,  essays,  bipg- 
iphy.  historical  sketches,  poetry,  plciise  the  renders  of  to- 
ay  ns  they  pleased  the  readers  of  a  dozen  years  ago.  Bat 
le  ingenuity  that  delighted  the  children  who  hugged  "St. 
richolas"  in  1874  must  vary  its  devices  in  1875t  or  be  found 
either  ingenious  nor  delightful.  A  child's  contemptuous 
Oh,  that's  old,"  takes  tlic  flavor  out  of  a  story  or  puzzle  for  a 
'hole  family  of  children.  Every  year  the  new  fives  and  fif- 
;ens  demand  a  dificrcnoe  not  only  in  degree,  bat  in  kind, 
.nd  the  wonder  groiva  that  every  year  they  find  it. 
But  it  is  not  the  aim  of  publishers  and  editor  to  create  merely 
le  most  ljc:iul  iful  and  entcrtiuiiing  book  for  youth  wbicb  it  was 
ossibic  to  crcjitc.  They  saw  that  in  that  very  interest  in, 
nd  study  of,  children  which  makes  this  the  Children's  Age,  a 
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And  tho  innumenible  letters  which  reach  the  editor  reveal  the 
fact  that  the  children  who  love  the  magazine  most,  and  best 
apprehend  its  spirit,  are  simple,  natural,  real  children,  whose 
interests  are  external  to  themselves,  xmd  to  whom  it  has  not 

0 

occuiTcd  to  wonder  whether  their  exceptional  nature  is  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  those  beings  of  a  commoner  fibre  — 
their  parents  and  teachers. 

•*  Tho  magazine,"  wrote  Gail  Hamilton  to  a  friend,  in  her 
delightfully  hearty  way,  "  is  the  very  best  children's  magazine 
that  was  ever  read,  or  seen,  or  dreamed  of.  The  pictures 
and  the  nonsense  verses  are  captivating.  I  suppose  I  read 
that  rocking-hoi*se  poem  over  to  Jamie  Blaine  thirty-five 
thousand  times  without  stopping  —  yielding  to  his  imploring 
eyes  and  wheedling  voice."  "  While  its  freshness  lasts,"  de- 
clared another  well-known  author,  "  the  bound  volume  drives 
away  all  other  books  from  the  table ;  and  somehow  its  fresh- 
ness seems  to  have  spells  of  recurrence.  Every  rainy  day 
puts  new  charms  in  it,  and  acts  as  a  sprinkle  or  a  soak  upon 
a  resurrection  flower.  The  youngsters  are  not  quite  sure  if 
they  like  the  pictures  on  the  inside  of  the  cover.  They're 
sure  they  like  them,  to  be  sure; — but  don't  quite  like  the 
cheeky  way  in  which  the  binder  and  Mother  Goose  set  them- 
selves out  in  this  way  in  opposition  to  the  dainties  of  Mrs. 
Dodge  —  in  the  inside."  "  It  has  been  made  level  with  the 
comprehension  of  children,"  wrote  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner to  the  publishers,  "and  yet  it  is  a  continual  educator  of 
their  taste  and  of  their  honor  and  courage.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  be  made  any  better,  and  if  the  children  don't  like  it  I 
think  it  is  time  to  begin  to  change  the  kind  of  children  in 
this  country  ! "  And  this  is  really  what  the  editor  has  l>een 
quietly  laboring  at  for  the  last  nine  years. 

As  if  the  shaping  and  doing  of  work  like  this  were  not 
enough  for  one  mortal,  Mrs.  Dodge  has  published  three  books 
since  she  has  had  charge  of  "  St.  Nicholas,"  and  written  a 
fourth,  a  serial  story  for  the  magazine,  which,  though  already 
printed  in  book-form  in  England,  is  not  to  be  placed  in  cov- 
ers in  America  for  another  year.     The  first  of  these  publico- 
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tions  was  the  fiiinous  **  Rhymes  and  Jingles,"  a  book  of  Tones 
for  children,  as  spontaneous  and  irrepressible  as  the  lyrics  of 
Mother  Goose,  with  a  frolicsome  humor,  a  subtle  wit,  a  deli- 
cate innuendo,  a  love  of  nature  in  them,  which  that  singer  of 
an  elder  day  never  dreamed  of.  Their  inconsequence  is  not 
more  delicious  than  their  sense,  their  fun  no  more  captivating 
than  their  moral.  They  seem  to  have  come  by  nature,  as 
morning-glories  blossom  in  a  score  of  tints,  or  as  mocking- 
birds sing  every  note  known  to  melody,  and  to  have  given 
Mrs.  Dodge  no  tmuble  beyond  that  of  collecting  them. 

The  success  of  ^  Rhymes  and  Jingles  "  was  as  great  as  that 
of  ^Hans  Brinkcr**  had  been.  Critics  praised  their  art,  their 
originality,  their  cleverness ;  children  delighted  in  them  with 
no  afterthought  of  "  why  ; "  mothers  found  them  an  aid  to 
nursery  government,  alter  the  heart  of  Miss  Martineau  her- 
self. A  year  or  two  later  came  a  little  volume  of  prose 
sketches  for  adults,  entitled  ^  Theophilus  and  Others,**  and 
containing,  among  other  bright  papers,  the  famous  **Miss 
Maloney  on  the  Chinese  Question,"  whose  cleverness  even  its 
enormous  popularity  has  not  availed  to  cheapen,  and  that 
unique  hit  of  satire,  "The  Insanity  of  Cain.'*  This  collection 
showed  how  hij^li  a  reputation  Mi^s.  Dodge  might  have  won 
as  an  essayist  and  story-writer  had  she  not  chosen  to  devote 
herself  to  other  labors.  The  papers  showed  originality,  ver — - 
satility,  clarity  of  thought  and  a  richness  of  humor,  unique, 
perhaps,  in  a  woman's  work. 

The  volume  of  prose  was  followed  in  1879  by  a  small  vol- 
ume of  verse  called  "Along  the  Way."      It  was  truly  "a-- 
charniinir  way  that  she   has   rambled  along,  for  she  has  not- 
only  picked  bright  and  tender  things  that  were  growing  at  her' 
feet,  but  she  has  shaken  them  down  from  the  trees,  cau<rht 
them  in  her  hat  as  they  flew  about  her,  and  gently  captured 
them  as  thoy  fluttered  in  her  hand.    It  is  a  happy  thing  for  those 
of  us  who  do  not  walk  such  ways  to  have  her  show  us  what^ 
may  there  be  seen."     Those  words  of  a  brother  poet  touch 
the  keynote  of  this  poet's  >ong.      Her  verses  are   full   of 
ntitumlness,  feeling,  imagination  ;  they  sing  as  the  birds  sing. 
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but,  more  than  all,  they  have  that  loftiness  of  spirit,  that 
serenity  of  the  upper  air,  Tvhich  is  the  poet's  sweetest  and 
rarest  gift.  Among  them  arc  none  of  those  lachrymose 
•Doubts,'*  "Despairs,"  "Last  Requests,'*  " Resignations,** 
**  Misunderstandings,"  which  wail  through  most  feminine 
Terse.  By  contrast,  they  justify  her  own  witty  saying,  that 
Pegasus  generally  feels  impelled  to  pace  toward  a  graveyard 
the  moment  ho  feels  a  side-saddle  on  his  buck. 

Her  sympathy  with  nature  is  a  sixth  sense,  as  her  inters 
pretation  of  nature  is  a  new  voice.  "Shadow-Evidence"  and 
'  •  Once  Before  "  are  poems  for  poets ;  "  Inverted  "  gets  itself 
rememl)cred,  as  it  was  written,  "by  heart";  "Old  Songs," 
^'Seci'ets,"  "My  Window  Ivy,"  have  floated  on  newspaper 
wngs  into  remotest  solitudes.  In  a  little  lyric  called  "Heart 
Oracles  "  is  written  that  philosophy  of  life  which  makes  its 
singer's  own  days  seem  so  uplifted  :  — 

**By  the  motes  do  wc  know  where  tlie  sunbeam  is  slanting; 

Througli  the  liindering  stones  speaks  the  soul  of  the  brook; 
P.ast  the  rustic  of  leaves  wc  press  into  tlie  stillness ; 

Througli  darkness  and  void  to  the  Pleiads  we  look ; 
One  bird-note  at  dawn,  with  the  night  silence  o'er  us. 
Begins  all  the  morning's  munificent  chorus. 

"Through  sorrow  come  glimpses  of  infinite  gladness; 

Througli  errand  discontent  mounts  the  spirit  of  youth; 
Loneliness  foldeth  a  wonderful  loving; 

The  breakers  of  doubt  lead  the  great  tide  of  truth; 
And  dread  and  grief-hnunted  tlie  sha<lowy  portal 
That  shuts  from  our  vision  the  splendor  immortaL" 

But  the  one  poem  which  touches  the  deepest  human  ex- 
perience, which  breathes  comfort  in  the  bitterest  human 
anguish,  is  — 

THE    TWO   MYSTERIES. 

We  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  this  sleep  so  deep  and  still, 
Tlie  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the  cheek  so  pale  and  chill ; 
Tlie  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though  we  may  call  and  call; 
The  strange,  white  solitude  of  peace  that  settles  over  all. 


tt 
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^  We  know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this  desolate  heart-pain ; 
This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way,  and  walk  in  it  again ; 
We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the  loved  who  leave  us  gO| 
Nor  why  we're  left  to  wander  still ;  nor  why  we  do  not  know. 

^  But  tills  we  know ;  our  loved  and  dead,  if  they  should  come  this 

day  — 
Should  come  and  ask  us,  ^^  what  is  life  ? "  not  one  of  ns  could 

say. 
Life  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death  can  be, 
Yet  oh,  how  sweet  it  is  to  us,  this  life  we  live  and  see  I 

^Then  might  they  say,— these  vanished  ones,  —  and  blessed  is  the 

thouglit ! 
*So  dcatli  is  sweet   to  us,  beloved,  though  we  may  tell  yon 

naught ; 
We  may  not  tell  it  to  the  quick  —  this  mystery  of  death  — 
Ye  may  not  tell  us,  if  yo  would,  the  mystery  of  breath.' 

^  The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with  knowledge  or  intenti 
So  those  who  enter  dcatli  must  go  as  little  children  sent. 
Notliing  is  known.     I>ut  I  believe  that  God  is  overhead ; 
And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to  the  dead.*' 

lint,  nfter  all,  the  true  bifsiness  of  Mrs.  Dodge's  life,  the 
work  to  which  everything  else  was  subsidiary,  and  without  a 
knowledirc  of  whicli  no  intclliijont  estimate  of  her  powers 
couUl  be  made,  has  been  the  rcarinix  and  educating:  of  her  two 
sons.  From  the  dawning  of  their  young  intelligence  they 
were  tauirht  to  roirard  her  as  not  more  their  mother  than  their 
boon  companion,  helper,  and  friend.  She  flew  kites  with  them, 
skated  with  them,  swam  with  them,  passed  hours  in  their 
improvised  gymna.slum,  set  up  many  a  "  form"  at  printing- 
press,  tramped  miles  beside  them,  collecting  specimens  tor 
microscope  or  herbarium.  AVhatever  subject  interested  them 
she  studied  in  secret.  AVhen  the  ehh^r,  a  born  inventor, 
began  to  care  for  the  things  of  his  craft,  it  was  she  Avho  was 
ready  to  explain  to  him  the  crystallization  of  inm,  the  effects 
of  heat  and  cold,  the  laws  of  statics  and  dynamics.  AVhen 
the  younger,  a  born  musician,  began  to  think  of  harmonics,  it 
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was  she  who  seemed  to  him  to  know  more  of  the  science  and 
art  of  music  than  any  teacher. 

•  One  afternoon  of  every  Aveek  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
boys,  whatever  claims  were  made  upon  her  time  by  work  or 
friendship.  If  it  became  inevitable  that  that  afternoon 
should  bo  used  for  other  pui*poses,  she  appealed  to  their 
generosity  to  release  her,  which  they  did,  in  the  spirit  of 
young  princes.  But  she  always  made  up  to  them  that  con- 
cession, and  this  sense  of  justice  pervaded  all  her  dealings 
with  them.  She  recognized  their  rights  as  fully  as  she  desired 
them  to  recognize  the  rights  of  others.  She  kept  before  them 
the  highest  ideal  of  character,  and  left  details  of  conduct  to 
their  instructed  moral  sense. 

It  was  the  result  of  her  system  that  through  school-life  and 
college-life,  and  the  life  of  young  manhood  in  the  world,  she 
remained  the  most  intimate  friend  and  adviser  of  her  sons, 
who  grew  to  be  what  her  love  and  wisdom  had  foretold.  The 
elder  has  created,  in  his  own  home,  an  atmosphere  like  that 
in  which  he  was  bred.  The  younger,  in  the  flush  of  his 
beautiful  and  round  youth,  full  of  capacity,  enthusiasm,  and 
purpose,  of  noble  character  and  rare  intelligence,  passed  on 

into  the  life  which  completes  this. 

•  .  .  .  • 

Dean  Swift  records  it  as  the  opinion  of  his  day  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  give  women  more  than  a  rudimentary 
education,  because  mental  development  would  awaken  in 
them  an  interest  in  things  outside  the  domestic  circle,  and 
render  them  indifferent  to  household  concerns.  But  the 
feminine  nature,  with  its  love  of  home,  its  instinct  of  beauty, 
and  its  innate  desire  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  its  beloved, 
seems  conspicuously  independent  of  institutions,  and  in- 
capable of  radical  change,  even  through  the  insidious  influence 
of  the  alphabet.  The  women  who  have  done  the  best  work 
in  literature,  and  whose  culture  and  interest  in  aff*air3  are 
broadest,  are,  as  a  rule,  not  only  the  women  whose  domestic 
duties  have  been  exacting,  but  who  have  most  ably  and  con- 
scientiously discharged  them. 
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Mrs.  Dodge  is  an  admirable  housokeepery  haying  that  last 
gift  of  tho  good  manager,  tho  capacity  to  keep  the  intricate 
wheels  of  the  domestic  nmcliinery  smoothly  turning  without 
ever  seeming  to  touch  tliem.  But  she  is  much  more  than  a 
housekeeper,  she  is  a  home-maker;  two  offices  not  neces- 
sarily conjoined,  and  often  dre:u*ily  dissociate<l.  The  order 
and  neatness,  the  economy  and  routine  of  her  management, 
are  simply  the  foundation  on  which  tho  beauty  and  serenity 
of  the  home  i*est.  Her  nioms  seem  to  have  lieen  evolved 
from  her  individual  needs  and  tastes,  and  so  to  have  fulfilled 
that  lofty  rule,  that  ^  the  genius  and  love  of  the  man  should 
1)0  so  conspicuously  seen  in  all  his  estate  that  the  eye  that 
knew  him  should  see  his  chamcter  in  bis  property,  in  his 
omament,  in  his  every  expense,  for  a  man's  money  should 
not  follow  the  direction  of  bis  neighbor's  money,  but  should 
represent  to  him  the  things  he  would  willingliet>t  do  with  it.* 

In  this  home,  the  simplest  and  mos>t  spontaneous  hospitality 
dwells.  Mrs.  Dodge  has  inherited  her  fathers  brilliant 
talent  of  conversation,  and  no  writing  she  bus  ever  done  gives 
so  strong  an  impression  of  her  thorough  mental  equipment, 
her  fivshncss  of  view,  clcnrncss  of  insight,  sound  judgment, 
vivid  sympathy,  and  affluent  humor  as  an  hour's  talk.  Of 
those  qualities  which  arc  above  and  beyond  all  these,  it  is  no 
permitted  even  to  speak.  But  they  cannot  be  concealed.- 
"Grandeur  of  character,"  says  Emerson,  "works  in  the  dark^ 
and  succors  those  who  never  saw  it." 
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MARGARET  FULLER 

(MAItCIlIOMESS   D'OSSOU). 

BY  KATE  SANBOKN. 

VwifllcUiiK  Opinion*  —  An  English  Estimate  of  Hitrg&ret  Fuller— Iler 
CbildbooJandScliool-life— Her  MfeuSeen  by  Otliers— A  Peep  at  Iler 
Journal  —  An  Encounter  with  Doctor  Clianning  —  Emer<on'a  Opinion' 
—  Wonderful  Pover  as  a  Converser  —  UcrGreat  Ambition  —  'I'lie  Influence 
8be  Exerted  —  Horace  Qreeley'j  Frlendslilp  —  Connection  wiLli  tlie"Neir 
york  Tribune"  — "Alone aa  Usual"— Visits  Europe— Noted  Uph  and 
Women  of  the  Time— Harriet  Uartineau's  Upliilon  —  Tbe  Great  Cliungo 
In  Ulu  Fuller's  Life  —  tier  Romantic  Marriage  In  Italjr  — Terrible  Trials- 
Homeward  Bound  —  Sliipn-recked  on  tbe  Sborea  of  Her  Native  Land  — 
Last  Scenes  In  Her  Life. 

_XOTHER  sketch  of  this  remarkable  woman  ia 
culled  tor,  and  the  various  comments  made  Iiy 
friends  show  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  "Sho 
is  as  much  of  a  myth  as  Sappho,"  says  one ; 
I  and  another,  "I  envy  you  your  suliject;"  a 
third  (n  man  who  liked  to  talk  himself),  "She 
was  a  monsti-ous  thing,  —  don't  you  try  to  bo 
likelier  I  "  And  n  fourth,  with  a  warning  shrug, 
"Why  write  any  more  about  that  woman?  She 
has  been  done  to  death  !  She  was  a  brilliant  per- 
sonality in  her  day,  a  marvellous  talker;  but  her  MTilings 
wont  live,  her  criticisms  were  often  crude  and  prejudiced, 
ber  conceit  colossal,  absurd.  Take  a  newer  light!"  Still 
tnother,  a  noble  woman,  whose  name  is  known  and  loved  all 
over  this  land,  writes :  "  I  want  you  to  make  Margaret 
Fuller  t>etter  known  to  the  young  girln  of  our  country. 
There  should  be  a  volume  condensed  from  her  life  and 
writings  for  study  in  schools." 

S9S 
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Eodi  Ut  of  advioe  is  true  in  its  own  wij,  and  mm  naj 
woll  hesitate,  as  Emerson,  Channing,  and  Frssman  darks 
have  honored  her  by  a  memoir;  such  women  as  Hsniek 
Martineaut  Mrs.  Child,  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  have  ex- 
pressed their  views  of  her  career,  and  her  inlloence ;  Lan- 
dor,  6.  P.  R.  James,  Christq[>her  Cranch,  Maiy  Glemmer, 
and  others  wrote  poems  on  her  death ;  while  two  l^gltth 
writers,  Mrs.  Newton  Croshmd,  and  William  Bnssell,  the 
curiosity-monger,  have  placed  her  in  their  collection  <^  "  £z- 
trsordinary  Women**  and  ** Eccentric  Personages."  The 
latter,  determined  to  serve  up  a  piquant  sketch,  dwells  with 
delight  on  *  her  nasal  tones,  the  quick  opening  and  ahn^ 
ting  of  her  eyelids,  nnpleasing  cast  of  features,  her  hectie 
nervousness  and  spectral  illunions,  her  superstitious  fidth  In 
mnieSi  telismans,  and  the  occult  power  of  gems,  her  sonmanih 
bulisro  and  wild  Dervish-like  dances  in  school-days,  her  firm 
belief  in  the  mummeries  of  mesmerism,  her  pet  scheme  for  a 
femnle  congress  at  Washington,  to  be  presided  over  by  her- 
self,  and  her  superior  manner  as  she  spoke  from  the  lofty 
stilts  of  a  sclf-concoit  unmatchablo  in  this  used-up  Ekirope.** 

But  one  more  friend  gives  exactly  the  sentiment  that  leads 
mc  to  try  again  this  ofl-told  talc.  *^  I  personally  feel  indebted 
to  Marg:ii*ct  Fuller,  because  she  has  done  so  much  to  help 
women,  and  make  their  |X)sition  easier,  and  has  stimulated 
them  to  more  independence." 

To  these  facts  bundi*cds  of  Avomcn  can  add  a  hearty  endorse- 
ment from  their  own  experience,  and  this  proves  that  she  has 
left  something  more  than  literary  criticism,  or  scholarship 
versatile  and  profound,  or  the  memory  of  her  power  in  mono- 
logue or  familiar  talk. 

Ilcr  character  alteniately  repels  and  charms,  but  her  story 
is  always  sad.  Stniprglcs,  baffled  hopes,  unsatisfied  longings, 
heart-hunger,  solitude — these  were  her  lot;  the  sarcasm  of 
destiny  pursued  her  from  cradle  to  grave,  stem,  bitter, 
relentless.  Call  it  incxomble  Fate,  or  a  necessary  and 
blessed  discipline  —  it  was  destined  that  she  should  suffer. 
Some  baleful  star  might  be  supposed  to  have  darkened  her 
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horoscope.  In  her  words,  ^  I  have  known  some  happy  hours, 
but  they  all  led  to  sorrow,  and  not  only  the  cups  of  wine  but 
of  milk  seemed  drugged  for  me."  And  in  her  rhapsodic 
letter  to  her  patron  saint  Beethoven  :  "  I  know  that  the  curse 
is  but  for  the  time.  I  know  what  the  eteiiial  justice  promises. 
But  on  this  one  sphere  it  is  sad.  Thou  didst  say  thou  hadst 
oo  friend  but  thy  art.  But  that  one  is  enough.  I  have  no 
art  in  which  to  vent  the  swell  of  a  soul  as  deep  as  thine.  I 
am  lost  in  this  world.'' 

Yet  with  this  ever-present  conviction  of  limitation  and 
bondage  she  was  no  whining,  pining  misanthrope,  but  said 
^^ndly:  "'Yet  will  I  try  to  keep  the  heart  with  diligence, 
nor  ever  fear  that  the  sun  is  gone  because  I  shiver  in  the  cold 
mnd  dark."    Oh,  it  was  hard,  and  hei*s  was  a  brave  fight ! 

An  Oriental  priestess  sent  by  some  mischance  into  a  prim 
Puritan  abode,  where  her  wild  fervor,  idealism,  imagination, 
passion,  were  curbed  by  an  iron  hand,  and  classics  and  ancient 
history  crammed  into  an  already  over-excited  bniin.  A  sybil 
in  a  straight  jacket !  Was  it  a  wonder  that  she  raved?  Smiles 
or  sneers  follow  her  statement  that  she  was  a  queen.  But 
queen  she  proved  herself,  though  uncrowned;  more  truly 
fitted  to  reign  than  many  a  woman  born  to  the  purple.  Her 
conceit  was  half  frankness,  and  conceit  seems  a  frequent  fault 
with  the  truly  great.  A  series  of  remarks  could  be  quoted 
from  distinguished  poets,  orators,  scientists,  inventors,  that 
would  send  our  heroine's  confidence  in  her  pre-eminent 
ability  far  into  the  shade.  Genius  and  self-assertion  are 
twins. 

Margaret  Fuller  proved  herself  a  teacher,  a  rare  talker,  a 
critic,  essayist  and  editor,  a  reformer,  pioneer,  philanthro- 
pist, almost  a  poet,  very  nearly  an  improvisatricc,  and,  best  of 
all,  a  loving,  true-hearted  woman,  who  never  neglected  homo 
ties  or  homely  duties,  as  is  shown  by  her  brother's  tender 
tribute. 

A  commonplace  woman  has  her  compensations.  No  temp- 
tations for  her  to  wander  from  the  prescribed  path  1  No 
6catacy  of  exaltation,  no  frenzy  of  despair  I   No  wrestlings 
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fierce  nnd  vuin  with  the  chains  of  hereditary  temperament 
and  ciivuiustance.  If,  ns  Swift  says*  *'  Censure  is  the  tax  a 
man  pays  for  Ix^ing  eminent,'*  comment  and  criticism  are  the 
tax  a  woman  p:iys  for  l>cin<^  original.  The  forty  ye^irs  of 
Murg]ii-et*s  life  were  one  long  struggle  with  pain^  disease, 
poverty,  surroundings,  pent-up  affection,  ** tremendous  repres- 
sion,"  joy  ever  rimmed  with  torture. 

Many  i)eop1e  seem  to  he  perpetually  rattling  round  in 
ciix*Ie  that  is  too  hig  for  them,  in  complete  ignorance  of  thi 
fact  that  they  liave  never  once  touched  the  houndar}'  line. 
But  Margaret  said  of  licrscif  ;  *'  I  have  no  natural  circle.' 
And  her  path  in  life  was  cram|)ed  and  thorny.     She  Siiys 
•*  From  a  very  early  ngo  I  have  felt  that  I  was  not  bom 
the  common  womanly  lot.     I  know  I  should  never  find 
being  who  could  keep  the  key  of  my  character ;  that  thei 
would  I>c  none  on  whom  I  could  always  lean;  from  whom 
could  always  learn ;  that  I  should  be  a  pilgrim,  a  sojoumec  — f 
on  earth,  and  that  the  birds  and  foxes  would  bo  surer  of  ^    * 
place  to  lay  the  head  than  I."     And  later:  '*  We  are  bom  tm^  o 
be  nmlihited,  and  the  blood  must  flow  till  in  every  vein  it — ^^^ 
plac-o  is  supplied  by  the  divine  ichor." 

Burn  of  good  Puritan  stock  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  23       > 
1810,  she  had  "force  and  quality"  in  her  blood;   but    he:^' 
childhood  was  unhappy  —  unnatural,  excited  ;  her  earliest  re  — 
collection    the    death    of  a  sister  who   might   have    been   r» 
companion;    no    playmates;    her   first   friendship   an  ideal- 
iziniLT  fondness   for  an   Knglish  lady   who  exercized  a  pow- 
erful   influence  over  her  life  ;    instead    of  story-books,    she 
was    at    eight   years    absorbed    in    Shakespeare,    Cervantes,  | 

]Molioro ;  her  recreation,  the  dear  old  gjirden,  the  only 
place  whore  her  precocious  brain  could  rest,  and  where  the 
best  hours  of  her  lonely  life  were  spent.  With  the  flowers 
she  could  dream  and  be  happy.  Under  her  father's  guidance, 
and  led  also  by  her  own  tastes,  she  went  over  a  most  un- 
whol(\somc  amount  of  readini;  and  studv,  crammed  and  over- 
stimulated.  And  this  is  her  wise  comment  as  she  reviewed 
this  period  :  *'  Children  should  not  cull  the  fruits  of  reflection 
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and  observation  early,  but  expand  in  the  sun  and  let  thou<i^hts 
conio  to  them.  They  should  not  through  books  antedate 
their  actual  experiences." 

Next,  we  see  her  in  school-life ;  eccentric,  intense,  lovable 
yet  disagi-ecable.  She  describes  this  in  the  story  of  *' Mari- 
ana," never  sparing  herself.  A  lady,  who  was  a  schoolmate 
of  hers  in  Boston,  described  to  me  Margaret's  extraordinary 
appeamnce  and  manner,  as  with  head  on  one  side  and  an  air 
of  power  and  superiority,  she  swept  through  the  room  to  her 
desk.  And  as  she  acted  this  out  I  could  see  the  old  mag- 
netism lingered  yet.  '*  We  all  put  down  our  books  and 
atared  at  her,  and  felt  she  was  a  genius.** 

Then  as  a  girl  at  Cambridge ;  ardent,  passionate,  arrogant, 
drawing  around  her  a  rare  circle  of  intimate  friends,  demand- 
ing of  each  a  high  aim  and  their  entire  confidence ;  anxious 
to  help  each  to  do  the  very  best  of  which  he  was  capable. 
She  said  of  herself  that  she  was  at  nineteen  **  the  most  intol- 
erable girl  that  ever  took  a  seat  in  a  drawing-room,"  and  we 
presume  that  many  agreed  with  her.  Flat  contradiction  of 
lier  seniors  was  her  natural  habit. 

There  is  a  tendencj'  in  talking  of  such  a  phenomenal  and 
ctrongly-marked  character  to  either  exalt  or  depreciate ;  to 
&II  in  love,  or  unduly  dislike ;  to  find  an  inspimtion  or  a 
uranung. 

I  take  two  of  her  own  sentences  as  my  guide  in  this 
matter.     She  says :  — 

•*  We  have  pointed  out  all  the  faults  we  could  find  in  Mrs. 
Browning,  feeling  that  her  strength  and  nobleness  deserves 
this  act  of  self-respect." 

And  her  remark  on  some  other  author :  — 

**  I  think  where  there  is  such  beauty  or  strength  we  can 
afford  to  l>e  silent  about  slight  defects." 

To  represent  this  modern  Ilypatia,  this  Yankee  Corinne, 
this  feminine  Socrates,  and  nineteenth-century  Sybil,  as  a 
well-rounded  specimen  of  womanly  perfection,  would  bo  a 
monstrous  mistake  and  a  lie  as  well.  One  writer  compares 
her  to  a  new  flower.     To  me  she  is  more  like  a  comet ;  bril- 
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liant,  iitful,  irregular  in  orbit,  a  littlo  dangerous  if  brought 
too  near,  quite  mysterious  and  thoroughly  fascinating. 

To  ])eoplo  in  genemi  Margaret  appeared  at  this  time  — 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  —  sarcastic,  supercilious,  with 
contemptuous  benevolence  for  mediocrity,  a  strong  inclinatio 
to  quiz,  and  an  overwhehnini^  and  ill-bi-ed  appreciation  an 
expression  of  her  own  ability ;    *'  prodigiously  learned  an 
prodigiously  disagreeable.*'     Some  one  who  knew  her  wel 
said   that   she   always   found   herself  giving  up  the  inmos' 
secrets  of  her  heart,  while  no  corresponding  confidence  wa 
returned,  and  that  she  felt  after  such  an  interview  as  if  shi 
liad  been  examined,  classified,  and  set  one  side,  with  a  pi 
through  the  back,  as  another  bug   for    her  collection, 
othcis   she    was   sympathetic,  sincere,  helpful,   magnetic 
Iicr  one  object  in  life  to  grow,  to  improve,  and  to  urge  othe 
to  follow  her.  ' 

Ilcr  conversation  then  as  ever  was  her  forte.     Rev.  Jame 
FrecMuan  Clarke  explains  :  "  How  she  did  glorify  life  to  all  I 
All  that  was  tame  and  common  vanishing  away  in  the  pie— - 
turcsfiuo  light  thrown    on  the    most  familiar   things   by  hei^ 
rapid  fancy,  her  brilliant  wit,  her  sharp  insight,  her  creative 
iujairinatlDn,  by  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  her  knowledge 
and  (h(»  copious  rhetoric*  which  found  words  and  images  ap 
and  always  ready." 

She    was    now    familiar   with   the   best    French,    Italian 
and    Spanish    literature,   and    in    1832    took    up   the    studj 
of  (lernian,  able  in  three  months'  studv  to  read  the  master — 
pieces  in  that  language,  a  fact  that  illustrates  her  patience, 
persistence,  and  power. 

A  letter  just  received  from  Mrs.  (^iristopher  Cranch,  of 
(yambridge,  shows  how  t>he  was  loved  by  those  who  knew  her 
well. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  February  20,  1883. 

You  have  asked   me   to   do,   what   would    honor    me    in   the 

doing,  were  I  able  to  accomplish  it  in  a  fitting  and  appropriate 

manner.     You   ask  me  to  write  to  you  of  one  of  the  rarest  of 

women,  whose   talents,   whose    virtues  are  revered  by  all  who 
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knew  her  well,  by  those  who  were  able  to  enjoy  her  friend- 
•hip.  Have  not  several  of  the  first  minds  our  country  can  claim 
nrritten  in  her  praise,  —  and  how  much  more  durable  than  marble 
monument  will  be  those  words  secured  to  literature  in  the  vol- 
umes already  published  of  her  life.  Her  wit,  her  learning,  her 
subtle  sympathy  with  all  those  who  could  appreciate  her  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  heart,  were  cherished  by  a  choice  circle, 
though  it  also  included  the  simple  and  the  lowly  as  well  as  the 
IB^eat. 

She  had  no  personal  beauty.  Her  health  was  an  uncertain  de- 
pendence before  her  visit  to  Europe,  where  she  ripened  in  an 
Italian  atmosphere  to  a  degree  of  physical  strength,  and  a  happi- 
ness unknown  to  her  in  the  cold  New  England  climate  of  her 
birth  —  and  yet  with  no  personal  attractions,  with  a  voice  enfeebled 
1>y  delicate  health,  often  rendered  ill  by  the  excitement  of  a  too 
active  brain.  Yet  this  woman  drew  to  her  side  with  admiration  the 
young,  the  talented,  the  distinguished  —  what  was  the  charm?  — 
it  was  indescribable,  and  it  was  felt  by  so  many  who  sought  a 
strength  in  her  companionship ;  whose  influence  was  to  elevate,  to 
inspire  with  new  hope  and  courage  the  power  to  battle  with  the 
struggles  of  life  and  of  destiny.  Her  generosity  towards  those 
who  interested  her,  and  who  sought  her  aid,  if  measured  by  com- 
parison would  far  outweigh  the  richest  givers,  for  she  sometimes 
gave  her  all  —  as  in  one  instance  out  of  many  which  came  to  my 
knowledge,  where  she  devoted  to  an  unfortunate  Danish  poet  the 
sum  which  she  had  for  some  time  been  accumulating  by  intense 
study,  and  severe  brain  work,  to  accomplish  her  long-wished-for 
tour  in  Europe —  and  lost  the  whole  of  it  in  the  generous  action 
to  enable  him  to  publish  a  book,  which  was  a  total  failure,  in  New 
York. 

This  of  itself  should  be  one  of  the  greenest  of  laurels  that 
encircles  her  brow  —  and  I  would  quote  as  applicable  to  her  the 
lines  that  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  wrote  to  George  Sand, 
•*  Thou  large-brained  woman,  and  large-hearted  man ; "  for  indeed 
her  heart  was  as  large  as  her  intellect. 

I  remain,  dear  madam,  most  cordially  yours,  with  all  good 

wishes, 

Elizabeth  DeWikdt  Cranoh. 

Goethe  was  now  her  hero ;  she  desired  to  write  his  life, 
sod  make  bim  better  known  to  the  American  public.    Her 
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erttiqiie  on  Goethe  is  one  of  her  fineit  eibvto.    She  dMi 
translated  Eokennan*s  *'OonTersations  with  Goefts.* 

We  liaTe  thus  fiur  tnu»d  her  life  as  seen  bj  otfaen;  n  pesp 
at  her  joomal  gives  another  Tiew.    Her  aspiratiottB  oAos 
took  tlie  form  of  written  prayer.    "  Blessed  Fkther,  nip  vntj 
foolish  wish  in  blossom.    Lead  me  any  way  to  troth  aid 
goodness.    O  lead  me,  my  Father  I  root  oat  fidse  pride  and 
selfishness  from  my  heart ;  inspire  me  with  virtnous  eneigjy 
and  enable  me  to  improve  every  talent  for  the  eternal  good 
of  myself  and  others."    And  her  creed  at  that  time;-— ^'X. 
believe  in  eternal  progression.    I  believe  in  a  God,  a  beaiitjr 
and  perfection,  to  which  I  am  to  strive  all  my  life  for  assinri— 
lation.    From  these  two  articles  of  belief,  I  draw  the  nile^ 
by  which  I  strive  to  regulate  my  life." 

Hor  father  removed  to  Groton,  Mass.,  Ifirom  Osmbridg^- 
port,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  her* 
She  was  decidedly  unpopular  at  this  time  with  all  but  her  de-* 
voted  circle  of  intimates.     Her  formidable  wit,  keen  sense  ct 
the  ludicrous,  indiscriminate  sarcasms,  pedantic,  higfa-flow» 
talk,  and  extravagant  tendencies  in  thought  and  action,  wei^ 
sufficient  cause.    Yet  how  little  the  world  knew  of  her  severity 
with  herself,  and  her  humility  before  God.     There  is  a  lessor 
just  here  for  all  of  us. 

In  the  summer  of  1835  Miss  Fuller  met  Harriet  Martineau, 
a  woman  fully  as  strong,  fully  as  individual  as  herself.  There 
was  at  first  great  enthusiasm  on  both  sides,  Margaret  hoping 
she  had  found  the  intellectual  guide  she  sighed  for,  and  Miss 
Martineau,  delighted  with  the  brilliancy  of  her  new  friend, 
insisted  that  Emerson  must  know  her.  But  of  course  they 
clashed  later  on,  and  the  account  of  the  acquaintance  from 
the  Englishwoman's  standpoint  is  funny  enough. 

Her  life  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  death  of  her  father,  in 
the  fall  of  1835.  The  family  were  left  quite  poor,  and  her 
long-cherished  plan  of  visiting  the  Old  World  must  be  given 
up.  And  see  how  bravely  she  took  her  trouble :  **  The  new 
year  opens  upon  me  under  circumstances  inexpressibly  sad. 
I  must  make  the  last  great  sacrifice,  and  apparently  for  evil. 
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to  me  and  mine.  Life,  as  I  look  forward,  presents  a  scene 
of  struggle  and  privation  only.  Yet  I  bate  not  a  ** jot  of 
heart,**  though  much  of  **  hope."  My  difficulties  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  over  which  many  strong  souls  have 
triumphed.  Shall  I  then  despair?  If  I  do,  I  am  not  a  strong 
soul."  ^'Let  me  now  try  to  forget  myself,  and  act  for  others* 
sakes.  What  I  can  do  with  my  pen  I  know  not.  The 
expectations  so  many  have  been  led  to  cherish  by  my  conver- 
sational powers  I  am  disposed  to  deem  ill-founded.  I  do  not 
feel  in  my  bosom  that  confidence  necessary  to  sustain  me  in 
such  undertakings  —  the  confidence  of  genius.** 

She  now  devoted  herself  to  the  homeliest  domestic  duties, 
reading  also  in  her  intense  way,  and  as  the  result  of  this  dis- 
cipline, her  "heart  was  awakened  to  sympathize  with  the 
ignorant,  to  pity  the  vulgar,  to  hope  for  the  seemingly  worth- 
less.*' 

In  the  autumn  of  1836  she  went  to  Boston  as  a  teacher, 
both  in  Mr.  Alcott's  school  and  for  classes  of  young  ladies. 
She  saw  Alcott  as  he  was ;  admired  bis  many  good  qualities, 
but  felt  the  fallacy  of  his  dicta.  "  He  l>econies  lost  in  ab- 
stractions, and  cannot  illustrate  his  principles." 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George  H.  Calvert,  of  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  I  have  before  me  an  autograph  letter  of 
hers  written  to  Mi"s.  Calvert  while  she  was  at  Providence. 
Mr.  Calvert  has  added  a  few  words  of  personal  reminis- 
cence. He  says  :  "  I  wish  I  could  do  more  for  you  ;  but  my 
interviews  with  Miss  Fuller  were  brief  and  far  between. 
Our  relations  were  most  cordial,  and  though  of  so  large  a 
nature,  she  was  not  difficult  to  know,  for  her  soul  shone 
through  and  lighted  up  her  being  with  a  rare  illumination.  I 
fii-st  met  her,  in  1837,  in  Newport,  where  she  was  invited  to 
spend  a  week  with  the  Channings.  I  drove  Miss  Fuller  out 
in  the  old-fashioned  chaise.  New  books  were  rare  in  those 
days,  and  Talfourd's  "Ion**  had  lately  been  republished  in 
Boston.  The  Doctor  spoke  of  it  as  a  dramatic  poem  of  merit. 
Miss  Fuller  quickly,  but  with  the  confidence  of  one  not 
unpractised  in  such  matters,  expressed  an  opposite  opinion, 
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Mying  that  TUfimrd  was  not  a  poet;  and  it  iaema  to  na  tihat 
ahe  was  right.  Dr.  Chanmng  was  bette  TerMd  in  athfai  than 
aathrtic  principles,  and  had  probably  not  stodied  poetiy. 
This  little  encounter  was  conducted  with  well-atalhdy  sift* 
covered  gloves,  and  the  Doctor  seemed  to  defer  to  IfissFnllor's 
judgment  on  such  subjects.  This  pleasant  passage  at  litemy 
arms  was  characteristic  of  Maigaret  Fuller,  ^o  was  siBceta 
and  impulsive,  and  incapable  of  worldly  calculation." 

It  was  through  Miss  Martineau  that  Miss  Fuller  became  a 
friend  of  Emerson.  She  had  reported  enthusiastically  the  ooo- 
versation  of  this  new  light,  and  introduced  them.  His  first  io^ 
pression  was  disagreeable,  as  with  most  persons.  He  says :  — 
**  Her  manner  expressed  an  overweening  sense  of  power  and 
alight  esteem  of  others.  The  men  thought  she  carried  too 
floany  guns,  and  the  women  did  not  like  one  who  despised 
them.  I  believe  I  fiincied  her  too  much  interested  in  pei^ 
sonal  history ;  and  her  talk  was  a  comedy  in  which  drunatic 
justice  was  done  to  every  one*s  foibles.  I  remember  that  she 
made  me  laugh  more  than  I  liked,**  etc. 

But  her  sense  of  the  ridiculous  was  inborn,  and  Eiperson 
saw  at  once  that  her  satire  was  only  the  outlet  of  super- 
abundant wit  and  spirits,  and  soon  went  far  beyond  this  into 
an  admiring  study  of  her  "  many  moods  and  powers.**  What 
a  great  soul  she  must  have  been  to  have  won  from  Emerson 
this  eulogy :  **  She  was  an  active,  inspiring  companion  and 
correspondent,  and  all  the  art,  the  thought,  and  the  nobleness 
in  New  England  seemed  at  that  moment  related  to  her,  and 
she  to  it.  She  was  everywhere  a  welcome  guest.  Her 
Brrival  was  a  holiday  and  so  was  her  abode,  and  all  tasks  that 
could  be  suspended  were  put  aside  to  catch  the  fi&vorable 
hour  in  walking,  riding,  or  boating ;  to  talk  with  this  jojrful 
guest,  who  brought  wit,  anecdote,  love  stories,  tragedies, 
oracles  with  her,  and,  with  her  broad  web  of  relations  to  so 
many  fine  friends,  seemed  like  the  queen  of  some  parliament 
of  love,  who  carried  the  key  to  all  confidences,  and  to  whom 
every  question  had  been  finally  referred.  The  day  was 
never  long  enough  to  exhaust  her  opulent  memory,  and  I, 
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who  knew  her  intimately  from  July,  1836,  till  August,  1846, 
—  when  she  sailed  for  Europe,  —  never  saw  her  without  sur- 
prise at  her  new  powers."  Yet  the  phrases  "imperious 
dame'"  and  "haughty  assurance,"  with  the  sentence,  "She 
extorted  the  secret  of  life,"  show  that  there  was  still  too 
much  of  the  autocrat  in  her  manner.  From  the  becnnninir 
she  had  idealized  herself  as  a  sovereign,  and  said  coolly  of 
Shakspeare :  "  He  was  as  premature  as  myself."  She  said 
plainly  that  no  man  ever  gave  such  invitation  to  her  mind  as 
to  tempt  her  to  full  expression.  "A  woman  of  tact  and 
brilliancy  like  me  has  an  undue  advantage  in  conversation 
with  men."  She  also  made  this  astounding  statement:  **! 
now  know  all  the  people  worth  knowing  in  America,  and  I 
find  no  intellect  comparable  with  my  own."  No  wonder  that 
Emerson  spoke  of  her  •*  mountainous  ilfe,"  and  Lowell  alluded 
playfully  to  her 

"  I-turn-the-crank-of-the-Uni verse  air." 

With  all  this  there  is  for  those  who  have  studied  her 
carefully  a  deal  of  truth  in  what  Miss  Brackett  says  on 
this  point :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  accuse  her 
of  self-esteem  in  any  fault-finding  sense  simply  show  their 
own  littleness.  To  her,  life,  in  others,  in  herself,  was  an  art. 
Always  a  sculptor,  fully  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  her 
task,  she  stood  chisel  in  hand  before  a  half-finished  statue." 
This  is  excellent,  and  will  prove  a  key  to  much  that  without 
it  cannot  be  rightly  understood. 

But  she  could  not  help  knowing  her  power  as  a  converser. 
I  will  not  say  "  conversationalist,"  for  it  weakens  the  praise 
due  her.  I  wonder  that  **  convei*sationalisabilitativeness " 
has  not  been  coined  for  the  use  of  those  who  imagine  that 
with  every  added  syllable  a  greater  idea  of  power  is  given. 

What  other  woman  in  this  country  has  achieved  a  lasting 
reputation  as  a  converser?  Miss  Fuller  never  wearied  her 
auditors.  "  I  never  wanted  her  to  stop,"  was  the  universal 
testimony.  She  was  also  willing  to  listen  patiently,  cordially, 
and  enjoyed  making  other  women  talk  well. 


With  other  «xtnoidnMi7  talkn  tte 
vMtly  dUfeiwU  Whn  OolarMga  •HMthtil  iir  tao 
OB  a  coople  of  nggod  aoldien  ho  had  Mcioyntowd  bf  ^ 
raidnde,  Theodon  Hook  enbfaned  aft  tto  don,  *Tbnk 
God  ho  did  not  moot  the  ragimenft ! "  Then  was  a  pnaoUneoi 
in  his  herai^nm  whidi  was  intoleiable.  Ourljle  was  teirifafy 
eerera  on  his  mooohigoes«  and  had  the  ooor^ge  to  mj  that 
few  had  any  idea  what  the  old  man  was  driring  aL  Bflgan, 
too,  dechmd  he  often  did  not  nndeiataad  one  word  the 
oiacle  was  pouring  forth. 

Schiller  groaned  after  two  or  three  intenriews  with  De 
Stael:  "*!  feel  as  if  I  had  had  a  month's  flbess ;"  and  said 
that  in  order  to  follow  her  one  had  abaoluteljr  to  convert 
himself  wholly  into  an  oigan  of  hearing.  Goethe  dreaded  the 
encounter,  and  braced  himself  as  for  a  serious  trial.  Byron 
called  her  an  avalanche  in  society. 

Johnson  was  dogmatism  personified.  No  one  else  had  the 
slightest  chance,  and  Carlyle,  who  inveighed  constantly 
against  talking,  was  a  growling,  cross-grained  pessimist, 
with  a  profound  respect  for  his  own  opinions  and  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  world  at  laige  —  a  combination,  as  Dr. 
Ijord  wittily  put  it,  of  Diogenes,  Jeremiah,  and  Dr.  Johnson. 

Brougham  thought  that  any  one  was  lucky  to  get  off  alive 
from  one  of  Macaulay's  erudite  and  torrent-like  monologues, 
and  Sydney  Smith  made  merry  over  his  nightmare  when  he 
dreamed  be  was  chained  to  a  rock  and  talked  to  death  by 
Harriet  Martineau  and  Macaulay. 

I8  there  any  other  woman  who  has  a  more  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  an  eloquent  and  instructive  converser?  It  was  Miss 
Fuller*8  especial  ambition  to  talk  well.  "  If  I  were  a  man 
the  gift  I  would  choose  should  be  that  of  eloquence.  I  would 
prefer  it  to  a  more  permanent  influence.  Conversation  is  my 
natural  element.  I  need  to  l>e  called  out,  and  never  think 
alone  without  imagining  some  companion.**  She  added  to 
this,  **  It  bespeaks  a  second-rate  mind.** 

One  of  her  friends  says  of  her  wonderful  power  in  this 
direction :  ^  Her  mood  applies  itself  to  the  mood  of  her  com- 
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panion  —  point  to  point,  in  the  most  limber,  sinuous,  vital 
tray,  and  drew  out  the  most  extraordinary  narratives,  yet  she 
had  a  light  sort  of  laugh  when  all  was  said,  as  if  she  thought 
she  could  live  over  that  revelation.  And  this  sufficient 
sympathy  she  had  for  all  persons  indifferently  —  for  lovers,  for 
artists,  and  beautiful  maids,  and  ambitious  young  statesmen, 
and  for  old  aunts  and  coach-travellers.  Ah  I  she  applied 
herself  to  the  mood  of  her  companion,  as  the  sponge  applies 
itself  to  water." 

Emerson  says  of  his  conversations  with  her :  **  They  inter- 
ested  me  in  every  manner,  —  talent,  memory,  wit,  stem 
Introspection,  poetic  play,  religion,  the  finest  personal  feel- 
ing, the  aspects  of  the  future,  each  followed  each  in  full 
activity.  She  knew  how  to  concentrate  into  racy  phrases  the 
essential  truth  gathered  from  wide  research  and  distilled  with 
patient  toil,  and  by  skilful  treatment  she  could  make  green 
again  the  wastes  of  commonplace." 

From  this  we  drift  naturally  into  the  Conversation  Class 
started  by  her  in  Boston  in  1839.  She  needed  money,  and 
many  bright  and  thoughtful  women  were  glad  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  being  guided  by  her  in  discussion  and  listening  to 
her  decisions.  And  it  is  pleasant  to  miss  her  former  aiTO- 
gance,  as  she  says  modestly :  **  I  am  so  sure  that  the  success 
of  the  whole  depends  on  conversation  being  general  that  I  do 
not  wish  any  one  to  come  who  does  not  intend,  if  possible,  to 
take  an  active  part.  General  silence  or  side  talks  would 
paralyze  me.  I  should  feel  coarse  and  misplaced  were  I  to 
harangue  ovennuch." 

The  ladies  met  at  Miss  Peabody's  rooms.  Miss  Fuller 
alluded  to  the  sad  fact  that  women  run  over  a  great  variety 
of  studies  in  school,  but  when  they  come  into  real  life  find 
themselves  unfit  for  any  practical  work,  as  they  learn  without 
any  attempt  to  reproduce.  She  was  not  there  as  a  teacher, 
but  to  give  her  views  and  elicit  thought  from  others.  The 
entire  circle  met  her  with  charming  responsiveness.  They 
began  with  Mythology,  then  took  up  the  Fine  Arts,  Educa- 
tion, her  favorite  theme  of  Demonology,  and  the  Ideal.   I  am 
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1^  to  m^HbaA  1D*»  Fallcr  wm  always  well  dreflwd  fend 
tttkati" ttKtfiUBm^- ,"  and  luii  more  gUd  tu  Kdd  Uiat.  while 
htrlflflltwinmitmte,  it  WW  the  um^ifio«nt  iiujur.'fcuuR 
I  fef  hv  jjnilli  I  mid  her  fiice,  glurified  hy  liutroiu 
I  gn«  the  idoa  of  Kjilvodor.  for  her  dtc&i  bad 


.  Ito  fH"— *"■  of  this  cLiM  wiw  ^Tuid  and  wide-spreading. 
1!Sraf]rtldil|[  the  a^  lud  the  |>on'vr  uf  g«niiinatinji;  in  other 
■indit"  and  mm  ^ady,  wim  did  not  like  Miiw  Fuller,  und  was 
ft  MTCn  flritle,  "WU  o))ltj^  to  eny  after  oue  of  thetto  rare 
tmto:.  *I  new-hfaird,  rea<i  of,  or  imn^nod  a  eonvunaitioo 
it.lll  aqsat  to  thil  Ve  huv«  now  bcaml." 

flor  tuaa  iaorefeitod.  and  pmtlciuen  iMtggod  for  an  eveo- 
fag  dlM  to  whMi  they  might  Iw  sdnuttcd.  Tlus  was 
mnaglA,  but  ufae  k-im  elill  tlie  h«iul  by  general  consent, 
md  Mngarat  wu  tlie  l>est  inrurmcd  of  nil  the  purty.  "  Tuk« 
bar  MM  ■  whole,  die  hiu  the  most  to  beaton'  on  others  by  cod- 
wnetkn  at  any  pon>on  I  have  ever  known.  I  cannot 
eonoeire  of  any  ^wtii'H  of  vnnity  living  in  her  i)n-:«cnco.  She 
dktaneet  all  who  talk  with  her."  It  ia  aomethiog  to  ba 
proud  of  that  no  man  ever  had  to  talk  down  to  her  standard. 

The  summer  of  1839  saw  the  full  dawn  of  the  Transoeo* 
dental  movement  in  New  England,  and  Mr.  Frotbingfaam 
•ays  that  Margaret  Fuller  was  certainly,  next  to  Emerson,  the 
most  noble  reprosentative  of  this  new  departure,  "  a  peer  <^ 
the  realm  in  this  new  world  of  thought." 

Their  oigan  was  the  "Dial,"  and  Miss  Fuller  was  tbe  editor 
for  four  years.  She  worked  laboriously  for  small  pay,  and 
did  much  for  its  success.  It  ia  now  principally  re^;arded  as  a 
literary  curiosity. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844  she  was  invited  by  Mr.  Greeleyv 
who  had  been  impressed  by  her  articles  in  the  "Dial,"  to 
become  a  constant  contributor  to  the  "New- York  Tribune.^ 
Thb  was  just  tbe  opening  sbe  had  desired,  for  she  had 
written  only  a  few  weeks  before :  "At  present  I  feel  inclined 
to  impel  the  general  stream  of  thought;  my  nearest  frienda 
also  wiah  that  1  should  now  take  share  id  more  pablio  lifs." 
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In  December  she  took  up  her  abode  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Greeley.  Ill-health  and  her  habit  of  waiting  for  a  mood 
were  against  her  in  this  new  position.  Mr.  Greeley  at  first 
disliked  her,  but  they  were  soon  devoted  friends.  How 
beautifully  he  speaks  of  her  devotion  to  children,  and  her 
especial  love  for  his  little  Pickie,  who  in  turn  gave  his  whole 
heart  to  *' Aunty  Margaret."  He  also  applauds  her  courage 
and  compassion  in  ministering  to  those  of  her  own  sex  who 
are  called  '*outcjists."  "I  regard  them,"  she  nobly  said,  ''as 
women  like  myself,  save  that  they  ai-e  victims  of  wrong  or 
misfortune " ;  and  while  others  deplored  their  condition  and 
shunned  them,  she  labored  to  vindicate  and  redeem.  Her 
articles  for  the  "Tribune"  ai-e  not  especially  valuable  to- 
day. Her  criticisms  were  far  from  infallible,  but  she  was 
always  sincere,  never  discussed  in  a  frivolous  spirit,  was  never 
an  imitator,  never  spoke  for  a  clique  or  sect.  Her  honest, 
independent  convictions  were  her  only  guide.  Her  judgment 
of  Longfellow  was  unreasonably  severe,  and  it  was  a  hard 
slap  to  say  of  Lowell,  "  His  verse  is  stereotyped,  his  thought 
sounds  no  depth,  posterity  will  not  remember  him."  No 
wonder  that  Lowell  following  Goldsmith's  example  attempted 
a  playful  retaliation  in  his  "  Fable  for  Critics,"  giving  her  the 
name  she  had  herself  assumed :  — 

"But  there  comes  Miranda;  Zeus!  where  shall  I  flee  to? 
She  has  such  a  penchant  for  bothering  me,  too  I 
She  always  keej)s  asking  if  I  don't  observe  a 
Particular  likeness  'twixt  her  and  Minerva. 
She  will  take  an  old  notion  and  make  it  her  own 
By  saying  it  o'er  in  her  Sybilline  tone. 
Or  persuade  you  'tis  something  tremendously  deep 
By  repeating  it  so  as  to  put  you  to  sleep.** 

What  a  picture  he  drew  of  her  in  one  line  1  — 

•*  The  whole  of  whose  being 's  a  capital  I." 

Lowell  is  also  supposed  to  have  sketched  Margaret  Fuller 
in  his  *•  Studies  of  Two  Heads,"  — 


tio 

^  H«r  cjo — it  MCBM  ft  chMrfe 
And  dvqM  npon  jo«  KIm  ftft  ftrid ; 
It  bitM  jon  with  mooMBJot  «it» 
So  oleftr  and  brigiiti  m  coldly  plMid» 
It  lioldi  yoa  quietl j  alool^ 
It  holds — and  jot  it  doea  not  win  jo«( 
It  meral  J  pnta  jron  to  tho  proof 
And  aorta  what  qnalitiaa  ara  in  joa; 
It  amilaa,  bot  ntxw  bringa  jron  nearer^ 
It  lightai — her  natora  drawa  not  nig^; 
Tia  bat  that  yonra  ia  growing  daarar 
To  her  aataya; — yea,  try  and  try, 
Yon^  get  no  deeper  than  her  eye. 

^Tbere  yoa  are  claaaified ;  ahe*a  gone 
Far,  far  away  into  herself; 
Each  with  ita  Latin  labd  on, 
Yoar  poor  oomponenta,  one  by  one^ 
Are  lidd  npon  their  proper  ahdf 
In  her  oompaot  and  ordered  mind, 
And  what  of  yoa  ia  left  behind 
Is  no  more  to  her  than  the  wind ; 
Id  that  clear  brain,  wliicb  day  and  night. 
No  movemeDt  of  bar  heart  *ero  jostles, 
Her  friends  are  ranged  on  left  and  right,  — 
Here,  silez,  hornblende,  sienite ; 
There,  animal  remains  and  fossils.** 

Miss  Fuller  was  quite  a  lion  in  New  York  society,  but  the 
old  feeling  of  isolation  never  left  her.  **  Alone,  as  usual,*' 
was  her  reply  when  questioned  as  to  the  reason  for  sighing 
after  a  merry  evening.  There  is  no  loneliness  in  life  like  this, 
and  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  a  woman  cannot  enlarge  without 
being  laughed  at  or  accused  of  maudlin  yearnings  or  weak 
sentimentality,  but  Mrs.  Browning  and  others  have  dared  to 
depict  this  heart-tragedy  borne  in  cheerful  silence  by  many  a 
bravo  and  brilliant  woman  who  is  expected  to  give  bread,  nay 
moat  and  wine,  to  others,  without  a  crumb  to  feed  her  own 
starving  heart. 
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"  Ye  weep  for  those  who  weep  ?  she  said 
Ah,  fools !   I  bid  you  pass  them  bj. 
Go,  weep  for  those  whose  hearts  have  bled, 
What  time  their  eyes  were  dry. 
Whom  sadder  can  I  say?  she  cried.** 

In  the  spring  of  1846  Miss  Fuller  went  abroad  with  a 
party  of  friends,  and  her  letters  tell  of  her  meeting  with 
almost  all  the  noted  men  nnd  women  of  her  time  in  a'  way 
that  interests  all  and  can  offend  or  injure  none.  She  found 
it  impossible  to  get  in  a  word  when  with  Carlyle. 

It  must  have  been  a  severe  verbal  tussle,  but  the  Chelsea 
sage  conquered  by  brute  force.  "To  interrupt  him,"  she 
complains,  "  is  a  physical  impossibility.  If  you  get  a  chance 
to  remonstrate  for  a  moment,  he  raises  his  voice  and  bears 
you  down ;  he  allows  no  one  a  chance." 

These  were  hard  lines  for  the  woman  who  in  her  own 
country  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  reign,  and  had 
found  all  fflad  and  ffmteful  to  listen  to  her  wisdom. 

Her  experience  reminds  me  of  the  indignant  Frenchman 
who  had  been  vainly  trying  to  break  in  upon  his  opponent's 
fiery  monologue.  "  If  he  coughs  or  spits  lie  is  lost !  "  And 
of  Sydney  Smith's  declaration  that  Macaulay  had  never 
yet  heard  his  voice,  Jis  when  they  met  they  would  both  talk 
every  moment  on  perhaps  totally  different  themes,  each 
regardless  of  the  other's  eloquence.  After  one  of  these 
encounters  Sydney  pathetically  exclaimed,  thinking  of  all  the 
good  things  he  had  said,  "Poor  Macaulay,  he'll  be  very  sorry 
some  day  to  have  missed  all  this  !  " 

Miss  Martineau,  who  had  evidently  been  offended  by  Miss 
Fuller's  frank  expressions  of  dislike  to  some  portions  of  her 
book  on  America,  said  that  she  did  not  enjoy  herself  except 
where  she  could  harangue  the  whole  drawing-room  party 
without  any  interruption,  although  there  were  those  present 
as  eminent  as  herself;  and  describes  comically  Miss  Fuller's 
disappointment  that  Miss  Martineau,  after  her  marvellous  cure 
by  mesmerism,  exhibited  no  unusual  manifestations,  and  was 
in  fact  more  commonplace  than  ever.     Miss  Martineau  had  a 
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iNid  habit  of  giving  ereiy  one  a  Mack  eya  aa  aha  paaaad  tfaea, 
and  did  not  fiul  in  har  antobiogiaphjr  to  poonnal  Imv  fanwa 
ftiand,  aaying :  — 

**  Tha  diflarenoa  batwaan  oa  waa  diat  iHiila  aha  waa  Vmng 
and  moving  in  an  idaal  world,  talking  in  privata  and  dia- 
oooning  in  puUic  about  tha  moat  fimcifal  and  ahaUoar 
oonceita  which  tha  truucandentaliata  of  Boaton  took  fiir 
philoaophy,  she  looked  down  upon  persona  who  acted  inafnad 
of  talking  finely,  and  devoted  their  fortunes,  thair  peace, 
their  repose,  and  their  very  lives  to  the  preservation  of  tha 
principles  of  the  republic.  While  Maigaret  Fuller  and  her 
adult  pupils  sat  **  gorgeously  dressed,"  talking  about  Mars 
and  Venus,  Plato  and  Goethe,  and  fimcying  themaalvea  tha 
elect  of  the  earth  in  intellect  and  refinement,  the  liberties  of 
the  republic  were  running  out  as  fiut  as  they  could  go,  at  a 
breach  which  another  sort  of  elect  persons  were  devotiiig 
themselves  to  repair ;  and  my  complaint  against  the  ^goigi^ 
ous  **  pedants  was  that  they  regarded  their  preservers  as 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  their  work  as  a 
less  vital  one  than  the  pedantic  orations  which  were  spoiling  a 
set  of  well-menning  women  in  a  pitiable  way.  •  •  •  Her  life  in 
Boston  was  little  short  of  destioictive.  In  the  most  pedantic  age 
of  society  in  her  own  country,  and  in  its  most  pedantic  city, 
she  who  was  just  beginning  to  rise  out  of  pedantic  habits 
of  thought  and  speech  relapsed  most  grievously.  She  was 
not  only  completely  spoiled  in  conversation  and  manners, 
she  made  false  estimates  of  the  objects  and  interests  of  human 
life.  She  was  not  content  with  pursuing,  and  inducing  others 
to  pursue  a  metaphysical  idealism  destructive  of  all  genuine 
feeling  and  sound  activity  :  she  mocked  at  objects  and  efibrts 
of  a  higher  order  than  her  own,  and  despised  those  who,  like 
myself,  could  not  adopt  her  scale  of  valuation.  All  this 
might  have  l)een  spared,  a  world  of  mischief  saved,  and  a 
world  of  good  effected,  if  she  had  found  her  heart  a  dozen 
years  sooner,  and  in  America  instead  of  Italy.  It  is  the  most 
grievous  loss  I  have  almost  ever  known  in  private  history,  — 
the  deferring  of  Margaret  Fuller's  married  life  so  long/* 
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Greeley  admired  Channing's  delicate  way  of  expressing  the 
fiict  that,  being  such  a  genuine  woman,  her  life  was  maimed 
and  marred  by  lack  of  a  satisfying  love  and  a  home,  adding, 
**If  I  had  attempted  to  say  this  I  should  have  somehow  blun- 
dered out  that,  great  and  noble  as  she  was,  a  good  husband 
and  two  or  three  bouncing  babies  would  have  emancipated 
her  from  a  deal  of  cant  and  nonsense."  But  the  change  is 
near.  Six  years  before  in  prophetic  strain  she  gave  a  glimpse 
of  the  volcano  beneath  the  snow :  **  Once  I  was  almost  all 
intellect,  now  I  am  almost  all  feeling.  Nature  vindicates  her 
rights  and  I  feel  all  Italy  glowing  beneath  the  Saxon  crust. 
This  cannot  last  long.  I  shall  bum  to  ashes  if  all  this 
smoulders  here  much  longer.  I  must  die  if  I  do  not  burst 
forth  in  genius  or  heroism." 

An  ample  outlet  for  this  flood  of  feeling  came  to  her  in  the 
Italian  struggle  for  freedom  and  her  romantic  marriage  with 
the  young  Marquis  D'Ossoli,  while  her  inclination  to  hero-wor- 
ship drew  her  irresistibly  to  Mazzini,  whom  she  described  as 
*^  in  mind  a  great  poetic  statesman,  in  heart  a  lover,  in  action 
decisive  and  full  of  resources  as  Csesar."  Her  own  heroism 
and  philanthrophy  shone  nobly  in  her  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  her  tireless  nursing  of  the  wounded  soldiers  in  the 
hospital  where  she  was  directress,  for  whom  she  "  would  have 
sold  her  hair,  or  blood  from  her  arm ; "  and  her  generosity 
was  always  so  excessive  as  to  be  almost  unfair  to  herself. 

Her  marriage,  kept  private  for  more  than  a  year  for 
pecuniary  and  political  reasons,  was  a  strange  afiair  to  one 
who  did  not  know  the  woman's  need  and  longings,  much  like 
Madame  de  Stael's  private  marriage  with  the  invalid  soldier 
Rocca,  who  was  so  much  her  junior,  and  inferior  to  her  in 
everything  but  love  and  devotion.  But  all  Margaret's  friends 
felt  what  one  expressed  :  ^  I  have  an  unshaken  trust  that  what 
Margaret  did  she  can  defend." 

As  she  rejoiced  that  in  D'Ossoli  her  heart  had  *"  found  a 
home,"  no  one  should  dare  to  blame  or  criticise  or  even 
wonder.  She  could  talk  of  her  friends  without  treachery  or 
gossip ;  an  example  I  am  proud  to  follow. 
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She  w:is  an  utterly  chan;;:ed  beinj:^  after  the  birth  of  her 
boy,  Angelo ;  no  armgance,  conceit  all  gone,  only  love,  hope, 
and  peace.  She  writes^ :  **  What  a  difference  it  makes  to  come 
home  to  a  child  !  how  it  fills  up  all  the  gaps  of  life,  just  in 
the  way  that  is  most  consoling — most  refreshing.  Formerly 
I  used  to  feel  s:id  at  twi!i<;ht;  the  day  had  not  been  nobly 
spent ;  I  had  not  done  my  duty  to  myself  and  others,  and  I 
felt  so  lonely  I  Xow,  I  never  feel  lonely,  for  even  if  my  little 
Ixn-  dies,  our  souls  will  remain  eternally  united.  I  console  my- 
self in  him  for  my  own  incapacities.  Nothing  but  a  child  can 
take  the  worst  bitterness  out  of  life.  The  most  solid  hap- 
piness I  have  known  has  been  when  he  has  gone  to  sleep  in  my 
arms.'*  I  like  to  think  of  Margaret  Fuller,  thehappy  mother, 
bending  over  her  baby,  splashing  with  merry  frolic  in  his  bath, 
one  briirht  and  |>erfect  gleam  of  sunshine  in  her  clouded  life. 

New  and  terrihlc  trials  were  in  store  for  her.  During:  the 
siege  of  Kome  she  had  to  be  separated  from  I'toth  husband 
and  child;  (me  constantly  in  danger,  the  other  in  the  chai;ge 
of  an  unprincipled  nurse,  who  was  willing  to  stan'e  her  darling 
forth*.'  lack  of  a  few  soudi.  She  wrote  :  "  What  I  endured  at 
that  time  in  various  wavs  not  manv  would  survive.  In 
the  l»uniin<r  sun,  I  went  everv  dav  to  wait  in  the  crowd  for 
letters.  Often  thev  did  not  come.  I  saw  blood  that  had 
streamed  on  tlie  wall  where  D'Ossoli  was.  I  have  a  piece  of  a 
bomb  that  burst  close  to  him.*'  She  now  wrote  to  Channing: 
"  You  sav  trulv  I  shall  come  home  humbler.  (lod  ffrant  it 
may  be  entirely  humble.  In  future,  while  more  than  ever 
deeply  penetrated  with  principles  and  the  need  of  the  martyr 
spirit  to  su-^tiiin  them,  I  will  ever  own  that  there  are  few 
worthy,  and  that  I  am  one  of  the  least.**  See  the  statue  fully 
frc(»d  from  the  rough  block. 

The  |>iteousness  of  poverty  is  ten  times  increased  when  it 
crunps  and  saddens  genius,  and  it  is  painful  to  recall  her 
words ;  "  It  is  very  sad  we  have  no  money,  we  could  l>e  so 
quietly  happy  a  while.*'  She  was  obliged  to  support  her 
family  by  her  pen  wliile  preparing  her  history  of  the  "liecent 
Revolution  in  Europe,"  which,  alas,  was  lost  at  sea. 
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But  her  face  was  now  turned  homeward  and  mother- 
ward.  Their  passage  was  taken  in  a  sailing  vessel,  the 
Elizabeth.  Fate  again  loomed  gloomily  on  her  path.  D'OssoIi 
had  been  warned  years  ago  to  ''beware  of  the  sea,"  and 
Margaret  said,  '*  I  am  absurdly  fearful,  and  various  omens 
have  combined  to  give  me  a  dark  feeling.  In  case  of  mis- 
hap, however,  I  shall  perish  with  my  husband  and  child,  and 
we  may  be  transferred  to  some  happier  state." 

God  grant  that  this  is  now  a  blessed  reality  !  Every  one 
knows  the  result.  Their  captain  was  a  victim  of  small-pox, 
and  Angelo  just  escaped.  When  just  in  sight  of  land  the 
ship  struck  on  Fire  Island  beach  at  daybreak.  The  rest  is 
too  agonizing  to  redescribe,  when  all  have  the  scene  in  their 
own  minds.  Her  death  was  like  all  the  rest ;  within  sight  of 
land,  an  idle  life-boat,  beach-pirates  —  not  one  to  save. 

Channing  exclaims  :  *'Did  the  last  scene  appear  but  as  the 
fitting  close  to  a  life  of  storms,  where  no  safe  haven  was  ever 
in  reach,  where  thy  richest  treasures  were  so  often  stranded, 
where  even  the  nearest  and  dearest  seemed  always  too  far  off, 
or  too  late  to  help?  "  She  died  for  love,  she  might  have  been 
saved,  but  all  must  be  saved  or  lost.  What  a  tableau  for  im- 
mortality was  Margaret,  seated  in  her  white  robe  at  the  foot 
of  the  foremast,  her  fair  hair  fallen  loose  upon  her  shoulders, 
face  to  face  with  death  !  This  is  her  epitaph  :  —  "By  birth  a 
citizen  of  New  England ;  by  adoption  a  citizen  of  Rome ;  by 
genius,  belonging  to  the  world."  Better  than  this,  is  the  tes- 
timony of  a  friend  :  "  She  helped  whoever  knew  her." 

"  Thus  closed  thy  day  in  darkness  and  in  tears ; 
Thus  waned  a  life,  alas !  too  full  of  pain  ; 
But  Oh,  thou  noble  woman !  thy  brief  life 
Though  full  of  sorrow,  was  not  lived  in  vain.** 

Not  in  vain,  if  the  women  of  this  land  avoid  her  errors, 
imitate  her  virtues,  and  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
which  she  inaugurated.  Let  us  adopt  her  motto,  ^  Give  Us 
truth ; "  her  watchword,  "  Patience,"  and,  with  her,  —  **  love 
best  to  be  a  woman." 


Chapteb  xiy. 
ABBT  HOPPBR   GIBBOir& 

BT  LUCIA  GILBKCT  BUimX 

"FUtaM-Hop^i"  Wotfc  Amoiif  CoBTleta  »d  Hou— flnt  iMMhjflM 

tIbm  in  K  JbU— Abbj  Hoppw'i  "'•"     '      '  j  In   tli  T.Hl|l 

o(  Her  rutaM— HvWoAamMif  ttMlBMUModhiHawTwkTlHll 
— Tka  "Imw  T.  Hopper  Hmm  "— Tb  Bdool  for  BMit  GUinB^ 
TiM  Wtlb  ud  Stnn  at  Bandaira  Uni  — Chuf^  ftlMiM  <■ 
AppMl  tor  DoUi— 0«iMnni  BctpoDM— AflKUag  loddMS— Tta  SHlj 
of  Boboit  Denyer— Mm  Olbbour  Wortt  Dvl^  ttao  War— Vh^ 
Valoa  SoldUn— no  Dnft  BSott  tai  Mm  Totfc— Aa  Kaclil^  Ttai— 
AtueUns  Ura.  Otbtono'  Hoom— Hftvoe  mnd  DwrMtettatt  Wm^lf 
Um  Mob — Work  Aflorilw  War— A  Nobli  LUo. 

"Hipsbttrgh  Up,"  the  "Gmlph  banliMM," 
u^  the  **  Adams  temper,"  are  historic.  That  subtle 
drop  of  blood  which  forever  bequeaths  its  ten- 
denciea  descends  from  sire  to  sod  through  long 
generations.  But  not  less  certainly  does  excel- 
^  .;  lence  derive  itself  from  excellence.  PhiUn- 
L^^  thropy  in  certain  races  is  an  inboritance,  and 
the  Hopper  good-will  is  as  truly  a  characteristio 
as  the  "  Hapsbui^h  lip." 
The  father  of  Mrs.  Gibbons,  Isaac  T.  Hopper, 
of  beautiful  memory,  spent  sixty-fire  years  of  liii 
allotted  fourscore  in  constant,  cheerful,  brotherly  labors 
for  the  outcast,  the  prisoner,  and  the  fugitive.  When  be 
loft  his  home,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  begin  life  for  him- 
self, his  mother,  a  woman  of  lofty  and  generous  character, 
said  to  him :  "  My  son,  yon  are  now  going  forth  to  make 
your  own  way  in  the  world.  Always  remember  that  yon  are 
as  good  as  any  other  person  ;  but  remember,  also,  that  }'oa 
are  no  better."  This  counsel  he  received  as  a  birthri^it,  and 
SIS 
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the  Hopper  claim  to  it  still  holds  good.  On  the  one  side  he 
had  always  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  the  self-respect  that-— 

"  Dares  to  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three;" 

on  the  other,  he  kept  the  simplest  modesty,  without  self-con- 
sciousness. His  wife  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  singular 
high-mindedness.  They  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends, 
and  believed  in  the  duty  of  the  simplest  living,  that  world- 
liness  might  not  corrupt  or  superfluities  defraud  charity. 

Into  this  phiin  home  many  sons  and  daughters  were  bom, 
to  delight  in  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  their  mother,  and 
tiiat  resistless  charm  of  their  witty,  fun-loving,  sport-devising, 
story-telling,  dramatic,  Quaker  father,  which,  when  he  was 
an  old  man,  still  drew  children  to  crowd  about  him,  and 
prefer  "  Father  Hopper "  to  their  young  playmates.  From 
babyhood  his  own  boys  and  girls  were  familiar  with  instances 
of  want  and  misery  that  might  have  made  them  unhappy  had 
there  been  any  morbidness  and  sentimentalism  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  household.  But  they  were  taught,  with  a  simple 
matter-of-course-ness  which  precluded  harm,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate had  a  human  claim  upon  them.  Time  and  sympathy 
were  not  to  be  wasted  in  vain  pity,  but  devoted  to  practical 
help.  Abused  apprentices,  fugitive  slaves,  wronged  seamen, 
defrauded  workwomen,  were  familiar  figures  in  their  home. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  they  used  to  tiike  long  country 
rambles  with  their  father,  always  stopping  at  the  prison  to 
leave  whatever  comforts  they  had  been  able  to  procure  for  its 
inmates.  For  many  years  Friend  Hopper  was  an  official 
inspector  of  prisons,  and  a  tireless  Good  Samaritan  to  the 
most  questionable  neighbor. 

Those  were  days  when  it  was  still  a  recent  discovery  that 
convicts  were  human  beings,  capable  of  reformation,  and 
penetrable  to  kindness.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  century 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  committee 
of  the  first  society  formed  in  this  country  *'  for  relieving  the 
miseries  of  public  prisons,"  proposed  to  address  a  religious 
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oJiorlatioii  to  the  priaonen  OD  Sunday'.  Thehpopci 
him  that  hit  life  would  be  in  daqger.  SoUtvy 
WIS  the  rule  of  the  jail.  If  the  oouTicta  wen  allowed  ti 
aaaemble  together  it  was  feared  that  they  would  gyunMiw 
the  guard  and  escape,  to  rob  and  murder  as  they  went  The 
sheriff  finally  granted  an  order  for  the  performanee  of  nB^;ism 
services.  But  the  warden  obeyed  it  with  fear  and  tnnblnfi 
actually  ordering  a  loaded  cannon  to  be  planted  near  tb 
deigjrnian,  a  gunner  beside  it  with  a  lighted  matdi«  wiiilstb 
motley  worshippers  were  ranged  in  solid  column,  diieot^  k 
front  of  their  grim  threatener.  This  b  believed  to  have  bssi 
the  first  attempt  ever  made  in  America  to  hold  Suadilf 
services  in  a  jail. 

Friend  Hopper  used  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  oooviot  is 
Philadelphia,  however  desperate,  with  whom  he  ahould  Uat 
to  trust  himself  alone  at  midnight  anj-where.  He  was  oaee 
warned  against  a  certain  violent  and  revengeful  felcm  who  had 
been  heard  to  threaten  the  life  of  a  keeper.  Thereupon  bs 
summoned  the  man,  telling  him  that  he  was  wanted  to  pile 
some  Iuml)cr  in  a  cellar,  and  went  down  with  him  to  hold  fiie 
light.  They  remained  for  more  than  an  hour  in  that  solitaij 
place,  the  Quaker  talking  in  the  friendliest  way  to  his  sullen 
companion.  AVhen  they  came  up  again  it  was  plain  that  the 
man*8  dangerous  mood  was  past,  for  the  time,  at  least. 
Presently  it  l)ccame  the  rule,  whenever  the  final  resources  of 
prison  discipline  failed,  to  send  for  Friend  Hopper,  whose 
shrewd  kindness  prevailed  in  the  end  against  the  most  dogged 
obstinacy  and  malevolence. 

All  the  children  of  this  extraordinary  man  inherited  hie 
spirit.  But  his  second  daughter,  Abby,  heard  the  **  inner 
voice"  calling  upon  her  to  take  up  his  peculiar  work  in  his 
peculiar  way.  Teaching  in  girlhood,  and  mothering  the 
younger  children,  left  by  their  mother's  long  illness  and 
death  to  their  elder  sisters,  she  still  found  time  to  be  her 
father's  constant  aid  and  counsellor. 

After  her  marriage  and  removal  to  New  York  cares  came 
upon  her  in  battalions.     With  no  home   duty  neglected, 
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and  with  an  ever-demanding  spirit  of  helpfulness,  exerted, 
not  in  sentiment,  but  instance  by  instance,  the  days  were  full. 
Six  children  were  born  to  the  young  couple.  Money  was 
never  plentiful,  and  the  consequent  claims  upon  the  time, 
strength,  and  ingenuity  of  the  mother  and  housekeeper  were 
unending.  But  her  wonderful  management  so  systematized 
affairs  as  to  leave  leisure  for  innumerable  good  works. 

Fashionable  ladies  keep  an  "  engagement-book,"  lest,  in 
the  whirl  of  their  days,  some  visit  of  ceremony,  some  over- 
duo  invitation,  some  civil  message  or  arbitrary  courtesy 
should  be  neglected.  The  punctual  Quakeress  needed  no 
memorandum  of  social  duties  even  more  numerous  and  press- 
ing. For  fifty  years  and  more,  five  days  of  every  week  have 
been  *'  visiting  days  "  with  her. 

Every  Wednesday  found  her  at  the  Tombs,  that  grim 
Egyptian  pile  which  is  the  city  Bridewell.  Only  one 
who  has  stood  within  the  bounds  of  a  prison  can  com- 
prehend the  gloomy  misery  of  the  place,  or  the  self-denial 
implied  in  frequent  visits  to  its  squalid  inmates.  The 
bolts  and  bars ;  the  multiplied  iron  doors ;  the  narrow 
guarded  passages;  the  far  grated  windows  just  below  the 
ceiling,  through  which  no  ray  of  sunshine  glances ;  the  chill, 
and  silence,  and  mocking  neatness ;  the  stark,  strait  walls, 
which,  to  affrighted  fancy,  seem  ever  to  be  narrowing;  the 
unvarj'ing  routine  of  stagnant  hours  —  these  things  give  one 
a  suffocating  sense  of  living  bunal,  and  the  human  life 
entombed  there  is  horrible  to  see.  Men  and  women, 
debauched,  quarrelsome,  drunken,  sickening  to  every  sense, 
and,  to  the  common  judgment,  conscienceless  as  the  beasts, 
and  incapable  of  reformation,  sulk  and  complain  in  the  dole- 
ful cells,  which,  after  all,  are  less  dreadful  places  than  the 
dens  which  fill  them.  Familiarity  with  such  creatures  natu- 
rally breeds  indifference  to  them.  Official  justice  naturally 
confounds  unhardencd  culprits  with  hopeless  offenders. 

Armed  with  discretion  in  the  needed  discrimination,  the 
Prison  Association,  whom  Mrs.  Gibbons  represented,  at- 
tempted to  help  those  who  were  willing  to  help  themselves. 
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These  philanthropists  saw  with  what  appalling  pressure  the 
sui)eriiicuinl)ciit  weight  of  society  l>oro  down  upon  the  crinu- 
nal  mass  below  it.  They  saw,  therefore,  the  necessity  of 
pn)viding  work  and  a  fair  cliancc  for  convicts,  who,  haYing 
completed  tlicir  term  of  sentence,  too  often  found  themselves 
distrusted,  isolated,  and  unable  to  obtain  employment,  and 
finally  driven  back  to  their  old  haunts  and  their  old  ways. 

Another  puq>oso  of  the  association,  never  lost  sight  of, 
was  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether 
awaiting  trial,  detained  as  witnesses,  or  finally  convicted. 

When  Mrs,  Gibbons  began  her  weekly  visits  to  the  Tombs 
she  found  mere  children  —  arrested  for  vagrancy  or  held  to 
give  evidence,  —  herded  with  the  most  abandoned  criminals. 
She  found  young  girls,  accused  of  trifling  oflences,  exposed 
to  the  c()m[)anienship  of  the  lowest  of  their  sex,  and  decent 
men,  more  unfortunate  than  vicious,  breathing  the  tainted  air 
of  hi<Icous  immoralitv. 

Through  her  instrumentality  new  rules  provided  a  separate 
shelter  fi)r  the  children,  and  made  some  sort  of  discrimination 
between  the  various  grades  of  crime.  She  inquired  into  the 
previous  life  and  associations  of  the  female  priscmcrs, 
adinonishiug  the  dissohito,  and  encouraging  the  remorseful. 
She  liirhtcned  the  utter  chcerlessness  of  prison  life  with  the 
hope  of  better  days  to  come.  Felons  besought  her  kindness 
for  their  families,  and  murderers  in  the  condemned  cells  sent 
lor  her  to  counsel  and  assist  them. 

Yet  with  all  her  sympathy  she  had  her  fathers  shrewd  and 
sceptical  judgment.  No  sham  repentencc,  no  interested 
piety,  no  fictitious  distresses,  inij>osed  upon  her  for  an  instant. 
She  had  no  sentimental  counsels  for  wrong-doers.  Ilanl 
work,  indomitable  i)erscvcrancc,  patient  endunmce  of  distrust 
and  harsh  judgment,  she  set  before  them  as  the  hard  condi- 
tions of  readmission  to  the  world  of  decent  living. 

A  very  brief  experience  among  these  prisoners  convinced 
her  that  the  women  must  have  some  refucre  in  which  thev 
would  be  safe  from  temptation  on  leaving  prison.  Hel|>ed 
by  a  few  other  zealous  souls,  she  established  for  them  the 
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** Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home,"  on  Tenth  Avenue,  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  modest  of  the  many  charitable  institutions  of 
New  York. 

•  **  A  few  young  women,**  said  the  directors,  in  one  of 
their  reports,  **  may  occasionally  be  found  there, — strangers 
in  the  country,  wanderers  from  their  natural  homes,  who, 
alone  and  friendless  in  this  great  city,  have  fallen,  not 
from  vicious  propensities,  but  through  sheer  misfortune ;  and 
a  few  there  are,  whom  we  have  also  found  in  your  prisons, 
the  victims  of  wrong,  suspicion  and  helplessness.  All  these, 
after  a  short  novitiate,  we  have  restored  to  decent  life  and 
productive  industry.  Some  of  our  inmates  are  from  Sing 
Sing,  — convicts,  who  have  been  sent  there  for  the  lighter 
class  of  crimes  so  punishable  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  pai*t  is 
from  the  Tombs  or  Blackwell's  Island  —  persons  committed 
for  petty  ojffences,  or  merely  for  vagrancy.  These  are  the 
victims  of  intemperance." 

During  the  forty  years  existence  of  the  Home,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  women  received  —  many  hundreds  in  all  — 
have  been  restored  to  honorable  and  useful  lives,  some  of 
them  marrying  and  making  good  wives  and  mothers,  others 
working  faithfully  in  factories  or  families.  Of  the  remaining 
third,  a  few  have  been  sent  to  hospitals  or  almshouses,  and 
a  few,  as  was  inevitable,  have  returned  to  their  old  life. 

While  in  the  Home  the  women  work  diligently  with  a  view 
to  acquiring  those  habits  of  industry,  neatness,  and  thrift; 
which  must  be  their  sole  future  ctipital.  And  it  is  a  touching 
testimony  to  its  usefulness  that,  among  the  contributions 
received  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  there  often  comes 
a  mite  from  some  former  inmate.  Once  a  ffift  of  twentv 
dollars  was  received,  with  the  message  that  it  had  been 
honestly  earned  by  hard  work,  and  was  given  ^  as  an  act  of 
faith.** 

Yet,  though  thus  responding  in  heart  and  deed  to  the 
sighing  of  the  prisoner,  Mrs.  Gibbons  always  has  believed 
the  prevention  of  crime  and  degradation  to  be  the  true  policy 
of  society.     Placing  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  and  es- 
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pedally  the  childreD  of  /oreign  parentage,  midflr  bittar 
influenoM  than  their  wretched  homes  aapplied,  aho  oooaldand 
the  first  easential  of  an  improved  social  order.  It  aa>ma»  la 
looking  over  scores  of  records*  as  if  every  effort  in  thb  dirss- 
tion  had  had  her  sympathy  and  help.  For  twelve  years,  a  tern 
of  arduoos  labor,  she  was  president  of  a  German  Industrial 
Sc1km>1  for  street  children.  The  parents  had  come,  usually, 
from  small  villages,  where  they  and  their  ancestors  had  lived 
and  toiled  on  tlie  same  spot*  and  in  the  same  way,  for  gen- 
erations. Driven  from  tliis  narrow  round  by  hard  neoesuty, 
they  found  themselves,  for  the  first  time  in  tlieir  lives, 
inhabitants  of  a  city,  and  without  money,  language,  or 
friends.  Unskilled  in  any  trade,  they  lived  by  keeping  beei^ 
shops,  or  by  the  lower  callings  of  scavenger  or  rag-picker. 
Herded  together,  and  easily  tempted  and  deceived  in  scenes 
so  strange,  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should  fall  into  greatw 
misery  than  they  had  left.  Even  sunshine  and  fresh  air  wars 
too  costly  for  them,  for  in  a  room  nine  feet  by  fourteen, 
whose  one  small  window  looked  out  upon  a  noisome  alley, 
it  was  a  common  thing  to  find  a  family  of  tbiiteen  persons, 
sleeping,  working,  living — or  dying.  The  children  were 
driven  into  the  streets  for  air  and  eII)ow-room,  and  the  way, 
through  vagrancy,  to  the  city  prison,  was  pitifully  short. 

It  was  not  pleasant  work,  nor  easy,  to  gather  pupils  of  this 
order,  and  teach  them  something  more  of  American  ideas  and 
Christian  practice  than  they  were  likely  to  learn  from  native 
vagrants  or  police  regulations. 

The  school  opened  with  seven  reluctant  students.  In  four 
months  one  hundred  and  two  names  stood  on  the  register, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  alxjcedarians  came  regularly.  Nineteen  of 
them  were  so  well  connected  that  'they  could  have  a  dinner, 
such  as  it  was,  at  home.  The  rest  received  a  bowl  of  soup 
and  plenty  of  bread  in  the  school-room,  sixteen  hundred  and 
eighteen  of  these  ^  Christian  evidences  **  being  thus  set  forth, 
at  an  average  cost  of  two  cents  and  a  fraction  each.  The 
children  earned  the  garments  they  received  by  good  marks, 
which  represented  pennies.  Begging  and  indiscriminate  giving 
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were  discouraged,  as  injurious  to  the  thrift,  industry,  and 
honest  pride,  ^hich  generally  characterize  the  Grermans. 

A  lady  who  visited  the  school  on  one  of  its  annual  exami- 
nation days  thus  wrote  of  it :  **  You  should  have  attended 
our  niatinSe.  It  was  more  entertaining  than  the  opera 
troupers.  The  audience  was  small,  to  be  sure,  and  undeniably 
dowdy-  Those  eccentric  persons  who  give  all  their  leisure 
and  most  of  their  money  to  help  the  helpless  over  the  hard 
places  of  life  do  not,  as  a  rule,  recognize  the  vast  importance 
of  English  tailors  and  French  dressmakers  in  the  scheme  of 
human  existence.  A  Quaker-like  simplicity  prevailed,  not  to 
mention  a  certain  meagreness,  as  shown  in  the  whitened 
Beams  of  ancient  overcoats,  and  the  experienced  air  of  bon- 
nets, several  seasons  old.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  a  single 
jewel,  save  that  quaint  decoration  that  St.  Paul  admired  — 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  was  very 
generally  worn  by  those  present  —  most  of  them  helpers  in 
and  workers  for  the  school. 

^  The  fifty  performers  were  in  full  dress,  of  course.  The 
richest  costume  was  a  frock  of  vivid  blue  calico,  trimmed 
with  pink  galloon,  worn  above  red  woollen  stockings,  and 
copper-toed  shoes.  This  simple  and  elegant  toilet  was  har- 
monized by  a  yellow  flannel  sack,  and  green  ribbons,  tying  pale 
flaxen  hair.  Naturally,  such  splendor  could  not  be  general. 
The  majority  appeared  in  scanty  raiment,  evidently  descended 
through  a  long  line  of  previous  possessors.  This  entail, 
though  adding  the  dignity  of  history  to  each  forlorn  relic,  had 
the  usual  disadvantage  of  entails  —  that  it  did  not  consider 
the  peculiar  needs  of  the  heir.  Hence,  an  imposing  array  of 
misfitting  gowns  and  shoes  distracted  attention  at  first  from 
the  more  serious  misfit  of  circumstances  in  which  the  little 
creatures  seemed  invested.  For  at  their  age  such  atoms 
ought  to  be  playing  with  dolls  and  soap-bubbles. 

"This  school-room  life  is  happiness,  however,  compared 
with  any  other  possible  to  these  children.  They  have  been 
gathered  by  kind  women  from  the  habitations  which  house 
the  most  dangerous  ignorance — the  ignorance  which  does  not 


Thq^muld  be  sotling  malches  anA  pins, 
E  An  WWriqgl.  if  Uloy  were  uot  in  scbonl. 
Mort  of  thMif  indaedt  ponna  otie  or  oiher  uf  Uicsc  tnitlea 
irfter  Mhoolihotin.  But  k  ehn  thvy  nra  tauj^fat  sowio^  «ud 
Mk*  IpdMtrlM,  nading,  ■iBgio^,  the  sim|)1cr  elomcutaiy 
IwfwmhM,  uxt  tb«  rirtOM  of  flkunlinewt,  order,  civility-,  and 
tntUllMM.  Tbey  bring  «low  bruins  tu  tbu  learning,  tht 
hgMy  of  gtnentioH  of  dnU  diRiw.  But  their  ivi»e  toucher 
4om  not  hindw  thflir  fngitm  irllh  fetter:^  of  rules. 

"Hafyitemof objectptoMhing  is  moBt  wuccc-a&ful.  And  the 
wbmxp  attaotioa  whidi  tbe  whole  school  jiuid  to  u  lilossoruing 
Tom-tn^t  ind  the  tborougfaoeM  with  which  iu  iiompncluture 
■nd  fiwctkma  were  keroed — aa  exaniinaliou,  nt  the  end  of 
twtmty  mlmrtee.  iwoTing  that  each  child  knew  the  imnic  and 
oae  of  ereiy  part  of  tbe  fingnttt  wonder  —  goetucd  to  show 
that  the  ijrituB  of  primary  inatrurtioD  frum  booka  idoue  is 
all  awry. 

"Here,  at  everywhere,  it  ia  the  lirst  slcp  which  cost«. 
Theae  diatitj  children  haTe  taken  thut  otep  in  Icurning  to 
use  their  eyes,  their  uoderstandiDgs,  their  powers  of  com- 
parison. AH  tbe  rest  follows  if  they  have  but  opportuni^. 
And  these  Gfly  little  foreign  dullards  are  already  on  the 
straight  road  that  leads  to  intelligent  American  citizenship." 

Another  charity  dear  to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Gibbons,  and 
for  many  years  an  exacting  consumer  of  time  and  labor,  was 
the  Infant  Asylum.  But  no  other  work  among  children  has 
been  more  fruitful  of  relief  and  happiness  than  her  self- 
appointed  mission  among  the  waifs  and  strays  of  Randall's 
Ishind. 

On  that  lovely  islet,  in  the  East  River,  are  gathered  ten 
or  twelve  hundred  children  of  the  city  poor  —  tbe  motley 
drift  washed  upon  those  quiet  shores  by  the  storm  and  wreck 
of  city  sin.  Some  of  them  are  nameless  babies,  bom  of 
unknown  faUiers  and  miserable  mothers,  at  the  city  hoe- 
pital  of  Bellevue.  Some  are  boys  and  girls  given  up  by 
their  parents  on  account  of  the  poverty  which  waits  on 
intemperance  or  crime.     Some  are  the  half-oifdian  childreii 
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of  those  whose  occupations  make  it  impossible  to  care  for 
them  at  home;  cooks,  seamen,  soldiers,  and  the  like,  who 
pay  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  month.  Some  are  foundlings 
abandoned  in  the  streets  of  the  great  city. 

Of  the  twelve  great  buildings  on  the  island,  composing  the 
city  of  refuge  for  these  oppressed,  that  which  first  receives 
them  is  the  Quarantine  Hospital.  Here  they  are  detained 
till  it  is  certain  that  they  bring  no  contagious  disease  fi*om 
foul  rookeries  and  cellars.  After  this  probation  they  are 
transferred  to  the  Boys'  School,  the  Girls'  School,  or,  sadly 
often,  to  the  Sick  Hospital  or  the  Idiot  Asylum.  Babies  are 
kept  in  the  Foundling  Hospital  till  they  are  four  years  of  age 
before  being  assigned  to  the  school  departments.  In  these 
schools  the  children  are  well  taught  in  the  same  branches 
which  the  ward-schools  of  the  city  prescribe. 

In  time  many  of  them  arc  adopted,  and  the  rest  bound 
out  to  responsible  persons,  who  guarantee  their  support. 
Even  then  they  are  regularly  visited  by  trustees  twice  a 
year,  and  if  any  are  ill-treated  or  subjected  to  evil  influences, 
they  are  brought  back  to  the  institution,  to  bo  reapprenticed 
under  better  conditions. 

In  the  Idiot  School  there  are,  perhaps,  one  hundred 
teachable  and  fifty  hopeless  idiots  —  children  of  foreign 
parents  almost  without  exception.  When  these  poor  crea^ 
tures  come,  most  of  them  can  discern  no  diflerence  between 
white  and  black,  between  a  circle  and  a  square,  nor  can  they 
articulate  an  intelligible  sound.  Under  patient,  tireless,  re- 
repeated  drill  they  learn  to  talk,  to  sing,  even  to  write  and 
cipher.  More  than  these,  they  learn  to  put  off  the  beast 
nature,  and  put  on  the  human,  gaining  perceptions  more  or 
less  clear  of  the  need  of  decency  in  behavior. 

In  the  Sick  Hospital  there  are  seldom  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  children,  from  two  years  old  to  fifteen. 
They  sufler  from  almost  every  known  disease ;  many  of  them 
enduring  chronic  maladies  which  have  maimed  or  lamed 
them  for  life.  All  are  the  victims  of  parental  vices,  or  of  that 
early  exposure  to  cold,  want,  and  hardship  which  saps  the 
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iprin^  of  life.  Of  the  vast  mortnlity  among  them*  by  far 
Uw  greater  portion  occura  duj-ing  the  few  montha  following 
iltoir  arrival,  and  among  the  youngest  children.  A  vcn- 
bnef  residence  on  tli«  inland,  with  ilo  pure  air,  good  food, 
■nd  elciitily  habits,  wuiidorfully  iujprovcti  th&  condition  of  the 
fhiil  littlo  crvaturofi. 

Ncutiie»«>,  order,  and  Aj'stcm  arc  tbo  law  of  tlio  place. 
Physicians,  niutrons,  uttrn<laut»,  tcachent,  sciTants,  arc  kind 
to  their  troublcaomo  charges,  nnd  astonishingly  patient. 
Contnutod  with  any  lifo  they  havo  known,  or  aui  know, 
eUcwliorc,  the  comfort  and  seourity  of  this  fill  tbv  measure  of 
vfcll-l)cing,  and  promiiMj  u  dc<.-ont  and  useful  future.  Its 
great  Nursery,  taken  for  all  in  all,  is  an  institution  of  which 

mtiM  Hty  may  well  he  proud. 

f  An<!  yet,  there  arc  few  sadder  sights  nndor  the  sun  than 
these  ranks  on  ranks  of  oncbildtsh  children,  careworn  and 
anxious  so  far  beyond  their  years.  Even  the  babies  in  tlw 
tidy  nurscry-houso,  where  they  are  well  fed.  well  clothed 
and  tended,  seem  to  look  out  upon  life  with  a  dreary  resigna- 
tion, dumbly  pleading  for  that  broodmg  mother-love  which  is 
never  to  enfold  them.  And  in  the  refectory,  to  see  seven 
hundred  children  —  four  hundred  in  one  room  and'  three 
hundred  in  another — form  themselves  into  ranks  before  the 
tables  at  a  given  signal ;  drop  their  eyes  and  bow  their 
heada  simultaneously  at  a  second  signal ;  repeat  aloud  in 
singsong  chorus  an  arbitrary  "  grace  "  at  a  third ;  and  at  a 
fourth,  fall  to  work  with  spoon,  knife,  and  fork,  silent  as 
mutes,  and  obedient  as  machines,  is  to  feel  how  drearily  the 
automaton-like  precision  and  regularity  of  life  in  such  a  place 
as  this  —  inevitable,  indispensable  as  they  may  be — press 
down  upon  thenaturaljoyousnesa  and  spontaneity  of  childhood. 
Years  ago  Mrs.  Gibbons,  visiting  the  island  in  her  kindly 
round  of  duty,  and  reading  the  dumb,  pathetic  appeal  in 
these  young^td  faces,  said  to  herself  ."What  these  children 
need  is  pleasure.  They  have  care  and  kindness.  They  want 
to  feel  that  they  are  persons,  standing  in  a  human  relation  to 
other  persona,  not  mere  onrelated  members  in  the  som-total 
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of  an  *  Institution.'"  And  she  resolved  that  when  the 
approaching  Christmas  should  bring  its  message  of  good-will, 
every  sick  child,  at  least,  and  as  many  more  as  could  be  pro- 
vided for,  should  be  comforted  with  a  doll  or  a  book. 
Benevolent  friends  gladly  helped.  They  appealed,  through  the 
newspapers,  for  contributions  of  sample  cards,  scraps  of  gay 
merino,  silk,  or  ribbon,  or  gifts  of  dolls,  books,  ormoneytobuy 
them.  A  week  before  Christmas  a  committee  of  ladies  met  at 
Mrs.  Gibbons'  house,  one  bleak  and  boisterous  afternoon,  and 
worked  from  three  o'clock  to  ten,  to  dress  the  dolls.  Other 
ladies,  hearing  of  the  matter,  sent  for  dolls  to  dress  at  home. 
And  when  Christmas  morning  came,  and  the  fairy  godmother, 
with  a  few  attending  fairies  —  by  no  means  young,  and  very 
plain  in  raiment,  —  started  to  spend  the  day  at  Randairs 
Island,  the  fairy  gifts  filled  great  cIothes*-baskets. 

First  to  be  remembered  were  the  sick  children  in  the 
Hospital,  so  old,  so  careworn,  so  indiflcrent  to  life !  But  they 
were  not  indifferent  to  the  joy  of  possessing  something  for 
their  very  own.  Boys,  as  well  as  girls,  begged  for  a  doll, 
save  a  few  who  were  old  enough  to  prefer  a  book.  They 
hugged,  and  kissed,  and  laughed  over  their  new  treasures. 
One  poor  little  creature,  dying,  and  already  sightless,  pressed 
her  baby  to  her  pallid  face,  and  smiled  with  joy.  "Good  doll," 
she  whispered,  and  tenderly  kissed  it.  They  were  the  last 
words  she  uttered.  In  the  Quarantine  nursery  the  children 
danced  for  joy  over  their  gifts.  Even  the  slow  idiot-minds, 
prisoned,  not  housed,  in  their  torpid  bodies,  felt  pleasure, 
most  of  them,  and  manifested  gratitude. 

It  was  a  simple  thing  enough,  the  impulse  of  one  motherly 
heart,  the  labor  of  a  few  kindly  hands,  the  expenditure  of  a 
trifling  sum.  But  the  happiness  it  brought  was  so  obvious 
and  abundant  that  the  visit  became  a  custom,  and  to  this  day 
the  doll  festival  is  yearly  celebrated.  Other  persons  grew 
interested,  and  Christmas  trees,  with  glittering  fruitage,  now 
spring  in  that  arid  soil. 

Going  these  rounds  year  after  year,  Mrs.  Gibbons  had 
often  noticed  a  pale  scrap  of  humanity,  Bobert  Denyer  by 
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name,  the  appealing  sadness  of  whose  ttice  touched  her 
kindly  heart.  He  was  but  a  stepchild  of  generous  Nature ; 
high-ttbouldei'ed,  humpbacked,  with  neck  awry,  and  chesi 
missiiaped,  and  with  that  weird  look  of  old  age  so  often  seen 
in  Ihe  c*ountcnanccs  of  the  deformed.  In  stature  he  was  a 
child  of  eight,  in  age  a  lad  of  thirteen,  in  experience  of 
sorrow  a  man.  Year  after  year  the  good  boys,  —  with  whom 
alono  he  would  consort,  —  sturdy,  strong-limbed,  capable 
fellows,  were  selected  for  adoption  or  apprenticeship,  and  be 
was  Icfl  l)ehiiKl.  lie  was  a  good  scholar,  in  his  way,  and 
clever  with  tools  ;  but  these  talents  were  not  marketable,  and 
nobody  wanted  the  deformed  dwarf. 

One  blessed  day  the  faithful  visitor,  whom  all  the  children 
believed  to  Ije  a  siiint,  stop[)ed  at  his  choir,  and  said,  ^  Robert, 
I  believe  thee  is  an  honest  l)oy.  Would  thee  like  to  make 
me  a  visit,  and  do  me  a  service  at  the  same  time?  We  ore 
going  to  hold  a  fair  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  '  Home,'  and  thee 
would  make  an  excellent  doorkeejier.  Thee  can  reckon 
money,  and  give  change  quickly,  and  answer  questions  well, 
lam  sure.  Would  thee  like  it?"  Like  it!  The  heavens 
seemed  oj)ening  to  the  excited  fancy  of  the  child.  To  l)e 
trusted,  to  be  useful,  to  make  a  visit  in  the  house  which  he 
iuKiirined  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  —  for  did  not  such 
inexhaustible  ^ifts  and  kindnesses  pour  out  of  it,  —  he  felt  that 
life  could  hold  no  hiirher  joy. 

The  little  custodian  justified  her  trust.  So  smiling,  so 
happy,  so  helpful  a  manikin  was  never  placed  on  duty. 
Visitors  came  and  came  again  for  the  pure  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  delight  in  receiving  another  shilling  lor  the 
''  Home,"  and,  hearing  his  pathetic  story  from  his  friend 
within,  bought  more  than  one  trifle,  to  be  laid  aside  for  him. 
But  when  the  joyous  excitement  was  over,  and  the  homeless 
little  fellow  had  to  face  the  bleak  necessity  of  returning  to  the 
island,  his  unspoken  repugnance  to  the  place  was  more  than 
his  hostess  could  bear. 

She  sent  for  her  brother,  a  busy  lawyer  in  the  city,  and 
always  her  ready  right-hand  and  helper  in  good  works,  and 
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said  to  him:  ''John,  I  have  a  testimony  for  thee.  This 
Robert  is  no  common  child.  Where  he  could  have  gotten 
them,  I  don't  know,  but  he  has  the  instincts  and  even  the 
habit)  of  gentle  breeding.  He  is  conscientious,  modest, 
truthful,  and  clean  of  speech.  He  is  fond  of  music,  and 
pictures,  nnd  flowers.  Thee  can  imagine  what  it  must  have 
cost  such  a  child  to  live  in  the  Institution.  I  should  keep 
him  if  I  hud  the  time  and  means  to  do  him  justice.  Now 
thee  has  both,  and  thee  has  a  kind-hearted  wife,  and  a  big 
bouse.  And  I  think  it  is  the  Lord's  plain  will  that  thee 
should  take  him,  and  bring  him  up  with  thy  own  child,  and 
as  thy  own  child." 

"If  thee  think  so,  Abby,  doubtless  thee  is  right, •* 
answered  her  brother.     ''I  will  do  as  thee  desires." 

From  that  moment  the  homeless  child  found  a  home  not 
only  in  an  abode  which  delighted  his  stan'ed  sense  of  beauty, 
but  in  a  heart  which  gave  him  fatherly  tenderness  and  care. 
In  every  way  he  was  treated  as  a  child  of  the  house,  and  the 
family  name  was  added  to  his  own.  His  health  was  delicate, 
the  vital  organs  laboring  heavily  to  do  their  work  in  his  poor 
misshapen  body.  Because  it  fatigued  him  to  walk,  Mr. 
Hopper  bought  a  goat-carriage,  whose  gay  equipments  were  his 
delight.  Because  he  could  not  go  to  school,  private  lessons 
were  arranged  for  him.  But,  though  told  that  he  might  do 
BO,  the  lad,  with  that  singular  delicacy  which  characterized 
him,  never  called  his  kind  protectors  "father"  or  "mother.** 

"  I  could  not  love  them  more  if  they  were  fifty  parents,** 
he  said  to  his  teacher,  "  but  I  think  it  is  better  for  them  and 
for  Willy  that  I  should  say  '  Mr.'  and  '  Mrs.*  '*  •*  Willy  **  was 
the  only  child,  a  beautiful  boy  of  two  or  three,  to  whom 
Robert  showed  a  passionate  devotion  which  never  tired  in  his 
service,  and  which  was  ardently  reciprocated. 

So  sunny,  so  sweet,  so  helpful  a  presence  in  the  household 
was  the  quiet  little  figure,  so  loving  in  his  ways,  so  high- 
minded  and  unselfish,  that  he  gave  as  much  as  he  received. 
"Thee  might  spare  us,  Bob,  but  we  couldn*t  spare  thee,**  Mr. 
Hopper  used  to  say,  taking  the  lad  in  his  strong  arms,  when 


lie  was  worn  and  disooanged..  And  ibe  pindwd  littfe  hm 
would  glow  wHh  pleouro.  He  had  a  regular  and  geneRna 
allowance  of  money,  that  he  might  not  feel  dependent,  but  he 
apent  all  hia  little  wealth  in  preaenta  for  the  fiunily,  or  ftr 
aome  of  the  comradea  he  had  left  on  the  Mand.  And  when 
he  had  permiaaion  to  invite  one  or  two  €t  theae  to  viait  him, 
and  to  go  to  the  theatre,  aa  hia  goeata,  he  confided  to  hia 
teacher  that  he  thought  he  muat  have  ezperienoed  all  the 
happineM  that  thia  world  could  offer. 

He  could  not  live  long  with  the  entire  madiinery  of  eziafr- 
enoe  out  of  gear.  Four  happy  yeara  of  love  and  home  were 
hia,  and  then,  tired  out  with  the  vain  effort  to  live,  and  glad 
to  be  relieved,  he  laid  down  the  heavy  burden  of  mortality. 
In  constant  pain,  he  never  complained,  and  always  answered, 
*  better,  thank  3'ou,'*  when  asked  how  he  was  feeling. 

During  his  last  illness  some  unspoken  anxiety  aeemed  to 
trouble  him,  and  one  day  when  they  two  were  alone  together, 
he  whispered,  **Mr.  Hopper,  where  shall  I  be  buried?** 

**  Beside  me,  my  dear,  dear  child,**  answered  that  tender 
spirit,  and  from  that  hour  the  sick  boy  was  serenely  tranquil. 

Ho  was  Inid  to  rest  in  the  family  lot  in  Greenwood,  and 
when,  but  a  few  months  ofterwardd,  Mr.  Hopper  suddenly 
died,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  beautiful  life  of  blessing  and 
lK)uiity,  the  grave  wixs  widened,  and  the  two  sleep  side  by  side. 

When  the  war  broke  out  new  work  devolved  upon  the 
busy  hands,  which  seemed  already  over-full.  For  the  first 
six  months  there  was  much  to  do  at  home  in  organizing 
Relief  Associations  for  the  soldiers.  But  in  November, 
1861,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  with  her  eldest  daughter,  went  to  the 
front.  First  entering  the  Patent  Office  Hospital,  at  Washing- 
ton, they  worked  early  and  late  to  evolve  order,  system,  and 
comfort  from  the  prevailing  chaos. 

Tlie  capital  at  that  time  was  a  vast  camp,  environed  by 
fortifications,  the  many  divisions,  brigades,  and  regiments 
scattered  over  a  wide  area,  each  with  its  larger  or  smaller 
hospital,  half-organized,  insufficient,  and  crowded  with  sick 
and  suffering  men  not  yet  inured  to  the  hardships  of  arm\y  life. 
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Driving  one  day  with  a  friend,  for  a  brief  rest,  to  Falls 
Church,  ten  miles  below  the  city,  Mrs.  Gibbons  found  herself 
in  a  small  encampment  of  New  York  troops,  their  hospital 
containing  about  forty  men,  most  of  them  dangerously  ill  with 
typhoid  fever.  One  of  these,  hardly  more  than  a  lad,  wasted 
to  a  shadow,  and  too  wciik  for  the  slightest  movement,  fixe<l 
his  eager,  restless  eyes  upon  the  compassionate  face  bent  above 
him,  and  whispered,  "  Come  and  take  care  of  me.  If  you  do 
not  I  shall  die."  It  was  impossible  for  the  busy  nurse  to 
stay.  It  was  terrible  to  refuse.  But  she  went  back  to  duty, 
carrying  a  memory  of  such  need  and  wretchedness  as  she 
had  not  before  encountered,  and  feeling  that  this  must  be  her 
place.  Falls  Church  was  in  a  disaffected  and  dangerous 
neighborhood  ;  no  woman  had  ever  entered  its  hospital ;  the 
only  nurses  were  ignorant  and  blundering  men,  and  the 
death-rate  was  appalling. 

As  soon  as  she  could  transfer  her  charge  Mrs.  Gibbons 
returned,  with  her  daughter,  to  the  fever  hospital.  The 
young  volunteer  was  still  living,  but  too  feeble  to  speak. 
Again  his  eyes  seemed  to  implore  her  care.  The  surgeon-in- 
charge  was  ready  to  accept  the  services  of  the  ladies,  but 
said  that  there  was,  literally,  not  a  roof  which  would  shelter 
them.  At  last,  the  offer  of  five  dollars  a  week  induced  a 
neighl>oring  '*  saloon-keeper  "  to  allow  them  the  use  of  a  loft, 
floored  with  unplaned  planks,  and  furnished  with  a  bedstead, 
and  a  barrel,  which  served  as  table  and  toilet-stand.  There 
were  then  thirty-nine  patients  in  the  hospital,  six  lying  un- 
buried  in  the  dead-house.  Two  or  three  others  died.  But 
when  the  nurses  left,  six  weeks  later,  all  the  rest  had  rallied 
sufficiently  to  l)ear  removal  save  three,  who  were  slowly 
convalescing.  The  young  fellow  who  had  fastened  his  hope 
of  life  on  their  coming  had  t)een  able  to  return  to  his  home  at 
Penn  Yan,  and  eventually  he  recovered. 

From  Falls  Church  the  indefatigable  nurses  went  to  the 
Seminary  Hospital,  at  Winchester,  devoted  to  the  worst 
oases  of  wounds.  Four  months  in  the  constant  service  of 
pain  here  were  followed  by  a  term  at  Strasburg,  where  they 
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wen  inrolved  in  tbo  fiunoai  retnat  firani  Umt  place, 
oaemy  mixing  the  town,  and  holding  vna  tbo  liospilo]  nin 
priwHwn,  till  the  main  body  of  thur  inny  Iwd  m 
Mcape  MMitliwanl. 

Point  Lookout,  Moryluid,  wu  the  nest  poet  of  L  

leas  w«nen,  —  that  T&st  i!arBranBar]r  of  tick  aii<l  wounded,^ 
of  releaaed  prisooen  and  daaUtute  oontcBl>nii<l8,  wbtcli  vru, 
in  aome  respects,  the  moat  aorrowfiU  and  an-ful  of  thtwio  wide- 
invading  encampments  of  miaery  known  na  tho  hoepital 
aervice.  Here,  throogfa  aommer  heat  and  uinlcr  cold,  cook- 
ing, nuning,  enoouraging  the  sick  or  comforting  tho  dying, 
they  had  labored  for  fifteen  months,  when  news  of  the  draft 
riots  in  New  York  sammoned  them  home. 

On  Monday,  July  18,  1663,  a  mob  attacked  the  office  of 
the  provost-manhal,  where  the  drawing  of  nnmus  for  the 
eonscriptiun  was  in  progress,  assaulted  the  offit-ors  in  rliarjce* 
acattered  the  enrolment  lists,  and  burned  tho  huiMin^  to  tl>e 
ground.  Growing  in  numbers  and  ezdtc-nu-nt ,  und  linding 
a  recruiting  station  in  every  drinkiag-sbop,  the  hoirling  borde 
spread  Itself  over  the  town,  pillaging  and  Ixirniitg  us  it  wrnl. 
For  four  d:iy8  tho  great  city  lay  helpless  iitkIit  tbis  reign  of 
terror.  Tbo  militia  compuniea  were  at  the  front.  The  polioa* 
brave  and  faithful  as  they  proved,  were  too  few  in  numboa 
to  rope  with  tlie  insurgent  multitude.  Street-cars  and  stagM 
were  stopped.  Unnrmed  citizens  Inrricaded  themselves  witUa 
their  homes  and  places  of  business,  going  oat  stealthily  and 
ill  old  clothes.  All  trade  was  at  an  end  except  the  trade  In 
liquor,  and  a  portentous  stillness  pervaded  the  town,  mn 
wliore  the  yells  and  curses  of  tbo  drunken  mob,  hounding  to 
death  some  harmless  negro,  or  threatening  mischief  to  aone 
obnoxious  citizen,  broke  the  appalling  silence.  By  night  tfa* 
sky  was  red  with  the  glare  of  burning  buildings,  and  erHy 
hour  the  fire-lwlls  sounded  the  vain  alarm  which  the  ineeiH 
diaries  forbade  the  firemen  to  obey. 

The  "  Tribune "  newspaper  was  especially  hateful  to  the 
mob,  from  its  vigorous  support  of  the  war  and  the  odkma 
draft-measure.  Its  office  was  attacked,  but  found  too  itra^ 
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guiirded  for  that  easy  conquest  which  a  mob  prefers.  It  was 
whispered  about,  however,  that  Mr.  Greeley  lived  in  West 
Twenty-ninth  street,  where  he  might  be  more  safely  pun- 
ished. On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  a  motley  crowd,: 
made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  shrieking  beldames  and  half- 
grown  boys,  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  clubs,  staves,  paving- 
stones,  and  knives,  streamed  down  the  quiet  block  called 
Lamartine  Place,  in  search  of  that  kind  and  steadfast  friend 
of  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  whom  they  thought  their  enemy. 
Swaying  uncertainly  to-and-fro,  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
unable  to  identify  Mr.  Greeley's  lodgings,  the  rioters  might 
have  passed  on  without  further  mischief  had  not  a  young 
gutter-snipe,  ambitious  of  distinction,  pointed  out  Mr.  Gib- 
bons' house,  some  dooi*s  further  on,  as  the  doomed  dwelling. 

So  fierce  and  sudden  was  the  assault  that  the  two  young 
daughters,  with  a  servant,  had  hardly  time  to  escape  by  the 
roof  before  the  door  was  battered  in,  the  windows  broken, 
and  fires  set  in  many  places.  The  arrival  of  the  police  drove 
off  the  mob  for  the  time,  and  neiirhbors  extin^ruished  the 
flames.  But  under  cover  of  night  the  vandals  returned  to 
steal  and  violate. 

When  Mrs.  Gibbons  and  her  daughter  reached  the  place 
that  had  been  home,  havoc  and  devastation  confronted  them. 
The  panels  of  the  doors  were  beaten  in.  Not  a  pane  of  glass 
remained  unbroken.  The  furniture  was  destroyed  or  stolen. 
The  carpets  were  soaked  with  oil  and  filth  and  trampled  into 
ruin  by  the  feet  of  the  struggling  crowd.  On  the  key-board 
of  the  piano  fires  had  been  kindled.  Everywhere  were 
scattered  the  fragments  of  books  and  valuable  letters,  the  cor- 
respondence of  a  lifetime  with  the  great  minds  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  papers  and  remembrances  of  Friend  Hopper,  who 
had  died  under  his  daughter's  roof. 

Eight  years  before  this  the  irremediable  sorrow  of  their 
lives  had  befallen  that  tender  household,  in  the  sudden  loss 
of  the  only  son  and  brother,  William,  then  a  young  man  at 
college.  In  this  noble  youth  were  garnered  up  the  promise 
and  power  of  generations.     With  rare  mental  capacity  and 
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■n  iiTMiitibla  lodd  diarm  tint  oqptiratod  dl  maqfabttmati 
ha  poHMMd  A  dngnhr  itraiigdi,  •vMbwM)  lod  pnri^^l 
dianater.  Hie  pnudent  of  Us  wdTMritj  VTimiH  Himm 
the  stroogMt  infliwDoe  for  good  the  ooUags  poaMvadi  lii 
cUHDutM  iDonmed  long  umI  trnlj  for  Um  h  tha  ba4  «f 
good  fellowB,  trrawndoiu  in  woA  and  tranNodooB  fa  pl^f. 
But  to  bis  mother,  his  moat  intimata  and  tmatad  l^mi, 
his  death  was  deaolatioa.  From  her  thoogfata  ha  via  nanr 
abaent.  One  roan  in  her  house  was  aacred  to  Ua  aaanoij, 
where  were  gatherad  the  pictures  he  bad  loved,  tha  ^fts  hs 
had  received,  the  prizes  he  had  earned,  his  deak  and  faMks, 
the  thoaaand  trifles  which  love  oonsecratea,  and  flowaia  Mj 
renewed  as  if  upon  an  altar. 

In  this  sanctuary  the  defiling  mob  bad  left  »***«hy  Ba> 
spoiled,  and  this  aucnlege  was  the  only  diitaatiHT  which  bowed 
the  heroic  spirit  of  the  mother.  Strange  irooy  of  fiite  it 
seemed,  that  the  woman  who  had  spent  her  life  in  the  serriet 
of  the  very  cliina  which  wrecked  her  home  should  be  die 
allotted  victim  of  their  blind  fury  I  But  she  snid  only,  "It 
was  ignorance  and  rum.  Their  children  must  be  tan^ 
better." 

The  broken  family  wan  reunited  under  her  brother's  roof, 
and,  ns  soon  as  she  could  be  siuired,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Emerson,  returned  to  camp  and  bospitll, 
moving  from  pott  to  [tost,  nnd  remaining  in  service,  with  short 
intcn'ula  of  rest,  till  the  close  of  the  war. 

With  ex]>ericiicc!<  such  as  these,  and  with  the  burden  cf 
more  than  threescore  years  upon  her  stead&st  sbooldai, 
uaolher  woman  might  have  asked  for  rest.  But  the  charitaUa 
hands  of  this  indomitable  worker  could  not  be  suffered  to  fold 
themselves.  Her  duties  to  the  needy,  the  criminal,  and  the 
unfortunate  were  promptly  resumed,  and  new  obligatioai 
growing  out  of  the  war  cheerfully  recognized.  Misiioa 
schools  and  other  helps  were  to  be  maintained  for  the  oolotd 
refugees,  who,  ignorant,  destitute,  and  miserable,  thronged  the 
city.  The  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  were  in  great  nesd. 
and,  fully  convinced  that  the  prevailing  methods  of  r^ 
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would  tend  to  pauperize  them ,  and  that  honest  work  and  honest 
wages  were  far  more  helpful  than  charity,  Mrs.  Gibbons 
organized,  on  a  plan  of  her  own,  a  ^  Labor  and  Aid  Associir 
tion,"  hiring  for  a  laundry  a  large  house  on  Hudson  street, 
built  by  the  actor.  Burton.  The  noble  apartment  in  which 
that  gentle  genius  gathered  the  first  Shakspearean  library  in 
America,  and  where  he  wrought  out  those  marvels  of  comic 
art  which  once  convulsed  the  town  with  innocent  mirth, 
became  the  mangling-room.  One  could  fancy  the  ghosts  of 
Touchstone  and  Dromio,  of  Bottom  and  Toodlcs,  peering 
about  in  the  darkness,  and  marvelling  at  the  strange  trans- 
formation. In  another  room  was  the  day-school,  where  little 
creatures  too  young  to  work  were  taught  simple  lessons, 
knitting,  sewing,  basket-making,  and  other  light  handicrafts. 
The  noon-meal  was  furnished  them,  and  they  were  amused 
and  cared  for  while  their  mothers  and  elder  sisters  earned 
the  means  to  keep  a  home  for  them.  A  sewing-room  and 
hospital  chambers  were  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
establishment.  But  the  health  of  the  projector,  seriously 
impaired  by  the  strain  of  army  life  and  domestic  grief,  at 
last  gave  way,  and  the  plan  of  the  association  was  abandoned ; 
not,  however,  till  the  success  of  the  self-helping  system 
was  assured,  and  many  a  woman  put  in  the  way  of  a  comfort- 
able livelihood. 

The  New  York  Diet  Kitchen,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor, 
is  another  charity  which  owes  its  prosperity  largely  to  Mrs. 
Gibbons'  fostering  care.  The  association  has  opened  kitchens 
in  various  tenement-house  regions  of  the  city,  where,  on  the 
requisition  of  physicians,  broth,  milk,  fruit,  meat,  and  other 
nourishments  are  distributed  to  the  sick  who  are  unable  to 
buy  them.  Every  case  of  suffering  reported  to  the  society  is 
carefully  investigated,  and,  in  many  instances,  these  investiga- 
tions lead  to  employment,  and  other  efficient  mitigations  of 
the  miseries  of  the  decent  poor.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the 
city  has  been  much  diminished  since  these  kitchens  were 
established,  and,  under  the  stimulus  of  proper  food,  those 
who  recover  are  so  improved  in  condition  that  they  work 
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better  and  cni'n  more.  So  ttuit  tho  indirvct  benefit  of  Ui« 
kitebvns  is  a  greater  thrift  among  tiio  lowor  classes,  as  Uieir 
direct  benefit  ia  a  gn^atcr  comfort. 

In  HO  brief  a  sketch  there  ia  not  room  even  to  mention 
cflbrU  und  experiences,  merely  inciilvntal,  which  in  a  life 
IcHa  busy  than  that  of  Mrs.  Gibbona  would  have  seemed 
pivotal  jKtintjs.  The  better  education  of  women,  social 
reorgimizalion,  the  amelioralion  of  ])unifihmcnt8,  tho  establiah* 
ment  of  ragged  »chooIa,  the  relief  of  tho  suficren  in  Kansas, 
llunguriau  liberty,  und  the  victims  of  AuHtriuii  despotism. — 
eveiy  humane  causu  for  more  tlian  half  a  centurj'  has  appealed 
to  this  philanthropist,  and  none  in  vain. 

It  is  not  a  brilliant  episode  —  these  sixty  years  of  self- 
sacrificing  klxir  in  scones  and  among  people  offending  every 
instinct  of  tai<te  or  morula.  Yet  humanity  might  ))ctter  loee 
the  histoiy  of  its  conqueron  thui  the  record  of  heraio  aonli 
like  these. 

Such  deeds  are  not  wrought  in  the  sudden  fire  of  a  lugjh 
momeDt,  but  are  the  slow  result  of  &ith  in  human  nature 
and  long-forbearing  patience.  They  make  frivolity  and 
selfishness  seem  despicable.  They  make  luxurioos  worldli- 
ness  appear  the  poor  pretence  it  is.  They  enlarge  belief  in 
the  reach  of  human  virtue. 


Chapteb  XV. 
JULIA    WARD    HOWE, 

BT  HEE  DAnOHTEB,  MAUD  HOWE. 

"  Iiltde  Utst  Ward  " — The  Infioencea  that  Sniroimded  Her  Barlr  Lff« — Hw 
Edacmtlon  — Faculty  for  Acquiring  Luiguagea  —  "Bro.  Stun"  —  Hlai 
Ward'!  First  Visit  to  Boston  —  Meets  Dr.  Samael  O.  Howe— H«r  Mar- 
rtSfte  — Wedding  Trip  to  the  Oid  World— Cordial  Reception  by  Famon 
People  —  Declining  Tom  Moore's  Offer  to  Sing— Bemlnlscencei  of  Euro- 
pean Trarel— Her  Patriotism  In  the  Days  of  the  Rebellion  — "Madame, 
Tou  Must  Speak  to  My  Soldiers*'- Writing  the  Battle-Hymn  of  the 
Republic— Tha  "Brain  Club"  — A  Many-Slded  Woman— The  Woman 
Suffrage  Moreroent- Mrs.  Howe  as  a  Public  Speaker— Reminiscences  of 
Her  Life  In  Santo  Domingo — A  Woman  of  Genius  and  Intellect. 

^  N  the  year  1819,  in  one  of  the  stateliest  homes  near 
the  Bowling  Green,  then  the  most  fashionable 
quarter  of  the  city  of  Kew  York,  there  was  bora 
i>  a  little  girl.  The  parents  of  the  chiM,  Samuel 
,  Ward  and  Julia  Cutler  Ward,  were  young 
people  in  strong  and  robust  health.  This  little 
girl,  who  was  christened  Jalia,  was  the  fourtli 
J  child  which  had  been  sent  to  them.  The  eldest, 
a  son,  bore  his  father's  name.  The  second  child,  a 
daughter,  named  for  her  mother,  died  in  infancy. 
Next  came  Henry,  the  second  son.  A  miniature  punted 
at  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  this  second  danghter 
represents  Mrs.  Ward  as  a  very  beautiful  young  woman. 
The  likeness  was  miide  in  her  twenty-first  year,  and 
portrays  a  graceful,  rounded  figure  and  an  expressive, 
poetic  &ce.  The  eyes  are  large  and  dark,  the  lips  full 
and  sensitive,  the  brow  high  and  intellectual.  She  come 
of  •  family  somewhat  noted  for  beauty  and  talent,  and 
ber  inheritance  in  both  was  remarkable.  Dying  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  she  left  six  children,  all  of  whom  inherited 
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f  of  the  character  and  iittracUon  which  made  Mrs. 
WudOM  of  tho  most  intercnting  women  of  her  time. 

Hw  Btfls  Juliii  w\»  but  tive  yvars  old  at  the  time  of  her 
notlMK%  death.  She  wa«  ncvvrthcloss  dtstinctly  awuro  of  her 
loMt  and  itltl  remembers  with  its  pain  the  lovely  face  who»e 
flbtnn  tad  tomfort  were  »o  early  tnkcn  frotu  her  life. 

Vt.  Wud^H  health  had  already  been  somowhut  impaired  by 
hit  ■ntdiioiM  attention  to  businoas.  Tho  loss  of  his  beloved 
irjfc  iTM  ■  blow  which  Uid  him  prostrate  on  a  bed  of  Bi<:k- 
mm  i»  xoaxty  weeks.  KocoToring  at  length  from  tho  shuck, 
httd^Maad  himself  to  the  task  of  brin-;ing  up  his  nintherlesH 
ftmOf,  fedlhg,  as  be  was  nflerwards  wont  to  say,  that  he 
mut  DOW  be  moUier  as  well  as  fnllier  to  his  little  ones.  The 
imiiMdlato  OAre  of  thcsa  was  intrusted  to  Miss  Eliza  Cutler, 
in  «M«r  siiter  of  Mrs.  "Ward,  who  now  oame  to  reside  with 
h«r  brother-in-law,  and  who  proved  a  most  faithful  goardbiQ 
to  her  sister's  children.  When  little  Julia  was  in  her  tenth 
year  this  aunt  of  hers  was  married  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  a 
young  physician,  already  eminent,  whose  skill  had  on  one 
occasion  saved  Mr.  Ward's  life,  and  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  continued  to  reside  for 
many  years  with  Mr.  Ward,  and  only  left  his  house  when  the 
youngest  of  bis  children  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  Mrs.  Francis  was  called  the  wittiest  woman  of  her 
time,  and  the  quick,  sudden  flashes  which  illuminate  the  con- 
Tersation  of  the  niece  recall  the  brilliant  sayings  which  made 
her  aunt  famous. 

Mr.  Ward  was  a  man  of  tall  and  stately  figure,  un- 
impeachable in  character  and  exceptionally  strict  in  hia 
views  of  language  and  deportment.  No  smallest  neglect 
of  decorum  was  ever  tolerated  in  his  presence,  nor  did 
he  allow  anything  approaching  to  gossip  or  frivoloos 
conversation  to  pass  unreproved  before  him.  He  waa  a 
member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Prime,  Ward,  and  Kbip, 
which  at  that  time  held  a  hi^  position  in  the  financial  affuis 
cf  the  city,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Bank  ot  Cqi»- 
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From  her  earliest  childhood  the  little  Miss  Ward,  —  for  so 
she  was  always  called,  —  showed  signs  of  an  uncommon  mind. 
Her  teachera  were  all  struck  with  her  remarkable  memory 
and  faculty  for  acquiring  languages.  One  of  her  lifelong 
friends,  in  speaking  of  her  youth,  said  to  the  writer  not  long 
since  :  "  Mrs.  Howe  wrote '  leading  articles '  from  her  cradle." 

The  exaggeration  is  not  so  great  after  all  when  we  find 
that  at  seventeen  Julia  Ward  was  an  anonymous,  but  valued, 
contributor  to  the  "New  York  Magazine,"  then  a  leading 
periodical  in  the  United  States.  Her  youngest  sister  pre- 
serves among  the  most  precious  relics  of  other  days,  a 
charming  poem  of  Mrs.  Howe,  written  when  she  was  sixteen 
years  old,  in  a  careful,  half-formed  hand,  called  *'  The  Ill-cut 
Mantle.*^  The  same  sister,  among  her  many  tender  reminia- 
censes  of  the  days  of  their  early  youth,  tells  the  following  story : 
One  day  the  young  poet  chanced  upon  her  two  younger  sisters 
busy  in  some  childish  game.  She  upbraided  them  for  their 
frivolous  pursuit,  and  insisted  that  they  should  occupy  them- 
selves as  she  did  in  the  composition  of  verses.  Louisa,  the 
elder  of  the  two,  flatly  refused  to  make  the  efibrt,  but  the 
little  Annie  dutifully  ol)eyed  the  elder  sister,  and,  aft^r  a  long 
and  resolute  struggle,  produced  some  stanzas,  of  which  the 
following  lines  have  always  been  remembered  :  — 

"  He  hears  the  ravens  when  they  call, 
And  stands  them  in  a  pleasant  hall." 

Since  then  the  hand  which  wrote  these  lines  has  penned 
many  graceful  verses,  which  unfortunately  have  never  been 
given  to  the  public. 

The  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Ward's  house  was  one  well  calcu- 
lated to  develop  the  talents  of  his  children.  It  was  the  resort 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  the  day.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  of  these,  Joseph  Greene  Cogswell,  was 
intrusted  with  the  literary  training  of  the  strong  young  mind 
of  Mr.  Ward's  eldest  daughter.  The  girl's  thirst  for  know- 
ledge was  not  to  be  entirely  satisfied  by  the  literature  of  her 
own  language,  and  while  still  very  young  she  became  &miliar 
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with  the  German  nnti  Itiilian  tongueii.  This  etirly  tniinii^  in 
tlte  European  tiiti^uiigt's  hiu  pruvcil  of  the  grcutost  vaUio  all  ber 
life  through.  Not  only  has  it  given  her  access  to  the  treasure- 
houses  of  th«  lilfiiiiture  of  these  hmgungcs,  hut  the  purity  of 
her  pronunciation  and  the  thoroughness  of  her  knowledge 
have  made  hor  at  homu  in  Kuropean  society. 

Though  a  very  renmrkiihlo  chihi,  Mr.  W«rd'»  eldest 
daughter  hiul  nothing  of  the  pmdigy  alxiut  hor.  Ttw 
iitther  saw  at  an  early  day  that  \\vn  wax  a  mind  of  un- 
common quality  and  nhility,  hut  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment, though  precocious,  were  not  abnormiil  in  character. 
A  portrait  of  hor,  made  when  she  was  about  five  years  old, 
reprosenta  the  little  girl  looking  out  throu^  a  vinc^-Ud 
-window,  a  fuvoritu  kitten  cksjivd  in  her  anns.     The  face  b 

try  exquixite,  and  haa  certain  trait«  recogniy^ahle  even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century.  Her  hair,  whioh 
■fterwsrda  changed  to  a  deep  aubam  color,  was  at  Aat  tina 
anmistakably  red  —  the  color  of  deep-red  gold,  soft  and  fine 
as  the  UDspun  silk  of  a  chryaalis.  This  hair,  which  to-day  ia 
one  of  her  grandchildren  is  treasured  as  the  greatest  beauty, 
was  made  a  source  of  the  bitterest  mortification  to  the  diild. 
From  the  early  impression  that  her  hair  was  a  great  persooal 
misfortune  is  to  be  traced  the  singular  lack  of  vanity  which 
has  always  characterized  Mrs.  Howe. 

With  all  her  eagomeas  for  study  there  was  no  look  of 
childishness  about  the  child,  and  one  of  her  first  griefs  was  in 
the  parting  from  her  dolls.  This  heart-rending  separation 
took  place  on  her  ninth  birthday,  when  her  waxen  darlings 
were  taken  from  her  arms,  and  she  was  told  that  "  Miss  Wanl 
was  too  old  to  play  with  <lolls  any  longer." 
.  Her  musical  education  was  as  thorough  as  wer«  the  otb«; 
branches  which  she  pursued.  Her  masters  were  so  much 
impressed  with  her  genius  for  musical  composition  that  she 
was  urged  by  one  of  them  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  bar 
time  to  it.  Gifted  with  a  fine,  expressive  voice,  abe  sai^  her 
own  music  with  a  dramatic  power  which  easily  gave  her  a 
high  place  among  the  amateurs  of  her  time.     Sfr.  Ward,  irtw 
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was  for  those  days  a  very  rich  man,  spared  neither  money 
nor  pains  in  bringing  musicians  to  his  home,  and  the  musical 
evenings  at  the  Bond  Street  house  are  among  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  Mrs.  Howe's  youth.  Here  came  every  Thursday 
evening  the  most  eminent  connoisseurs  of  the  then  small 
society  of  New  York,  and  listened  to  many  excellent  per- 
formances. Miss  Ward  was  at  that  time  a  diligent  student 
of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Hummel,  and  often  played  the 
pianoforte  part  in  the  trios  and  quartets  of  these  composers. 

In  1835  the  eldest  son,  Samuel  Ward,  Jr.,  came  home 
from  Germany,  where  he  had  been  pursuing  his  studies, 
and  where  he  had  first  met  and  travelled  with  Mr.  Long- 
fellow. A  friendship  was  then  established  between  these  two 
remarkable  men  whose  earthly  bond  was  only  broken  by  the 
death  of  the  poet.  Brother  Sam,  or  Bro.  Sam,  as  he  was 
always  called  by  his  family,  brought  back  with  him  from  his 
long  European  residence  much  that  was  fascinating  to  the 
romantic  mind  of  his  sister,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  valued  features 
in  their  lives.  Brimming  over  with  the  poetry,  the  romance, 
the  music  of  Germany,  the  advent  of  this  handsome,  bril- 
liant son,  with  his  fine  tenor  voice,  was  a  great  event  in  the 
somewhat  serious  atmosphere  of  Mr.  Ward's  house,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  his  sister  was  very  marked. 

She  now  received  a  strong  impression  of  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  the  social  world  outside  of  the  limits  within  which 
she  had  been  carefully  trained.  Her  interest  in  German 
literature  was  much  quickened  by  her  brother's  acquaintance 
with  it,  and  her  proficiency  in  the  language  grew  rapidly 
through  frequent  conversations  with  him.  Miss  Ward  was 
greatly  aided  in  her  German  studies  by  Dr.  Cogswell.  The 
influence  of  Teutonic  thought  naturally  modified  in  her  the 
views  derived  from  the  narrow  religious  training  which  she 
had  received. 

The  brother  and  sister  sang  together  the  music  of  the  great 
German  composers,  and  always  conversed  in  the  language, 
which  they  then  preferred  to  all  others.     Mrs.  Howe  has 
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always  preserved  thia  early  laslc.  and  to-<iny  n  wcll-wom 
volume  of  Kmit  Hp!*  upon  her  wrUing-tablo,  and  is  lakeu  up 
by  licr  for  half  an  hour  every  day.  In  the  twilight  children's 
hour  whcn"tlio  ring  of  jewels,"  her  gnmdtihildren,  guthcr 
iiliout  her  nt  the  piano  and  heg  for  a  song,  it  is  often  one  of 
tlio  old  studenlen-licfler  loumcd  nil  these  years  ago  frtmi 
Bro.  Sam,  that  the  sweet  silver  echo  of  a  voice  sings  for 
them. 

In  the  year  1833,  previous  to  the  retuni  of  his  son  from 
Germany,  Mr.  Ward  built  his  prat  house  on  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Bond  street.  When  he  first  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  the  latter  street  he  was  told  thnt  ho  was  going  alto- 
gether out  of  town,  and  that  the  city  would  never  grow  up  to 
hia  new  house.  Ten  years  ago,  iR-fnro  thia  house  was  toni 
down,  it  was  n  noticeably  stately  miifice,  standing  by  itself, 
with  a  garden  on  one  side.  It  was  built  in  the  simple,  dig- 
nified style  of  the  lime,  of  red  brick,  with  white  marble 
entnmce,  steps,  and  columns.  At  that  time  it  made  more  Jm- 
proBsion  than  do  the  houses  nf  all  the  Vanderbilta  on  Fifth 
Avenue  to-day.  The  picture  gallery  wu  one  of  the  most 
interesting  apartmenta  in  the  house.  Mr.  Ward  had  made  4 
very  valttable  collection  of  foreign  pictures  in  order  that  hit 
children  might  have  some  knowledge  of  art.  To  this  house, 
which  was  made  attractive  with  every  luxury,  and  graced  by 
three  lovely  dau^ters,  came  many  men  whose  names  have 
been  identified  with  their  conntty's  progress.  Of  saitore  for 
the  three  maidens  there  was  no  lack,  but  the  father  was  a 
somewhat  stem  man,  and  dealt  with  all  of  these  summarily. 

The  writer  has  dwelt  on  these  early  days  in  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Howe,  feeling  that  their  influence  was  such  as  greatly  to  affect 
her  later  years.  The  exceptional  education  which  she  re- 
ceived, tile  early  formation  of  her  tastes,  the  studious  atmos- 
phere in  which  she  passed  her  flrat  score  of  yeara,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  solid  structure  of  worth  and  attaiDtnents 
which  she  has  so  faithfully  builded  into  her  life.  The 
habit  of  study  thus  acquired  has  not  been  lost.  In  all 
hoc  later  year*,  when  the  cares  of  society,  wifehood,  mother 
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hood,  and  public  works,  came  in  turn  to  be  laid  upon  her,  the 
*"  precious  time "  to  be  devoted  to  her  books  has  never 
l>een  relinquished.  In  the  times  when  her  brain  has  been 
most  actively  creative,  she  has  never  let  slip  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving the  thoughts  of  other  minds,  and  the  volume  of 
Kant  has  for  its  companions  the  works  of  the  great  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  whose  writings  she  peruses  in  the  lan- 
guages in  which  they  were  written.  Translation  is  the  pho- 
tography of  letters.  The  form  of  the  thought  is  preserved, 
but  its  color  is  lost  in  the  process.  Thrice  happy  is  that  per- 
son who  plucks  the  fi*uit  of  literature  on  the  soil  where  it 
originally  grows,  and  not  in  the  transplanted  garden  of  for- 
eign language. 

In  the  sudden  death  of  her  father,  while  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Julia  Ward  felt  her  first  serious  gi-ief.  She  was  deeply 
attached  to  him,  and  between  the  father  and  daughter  there 
existed  the  closest  affection,  though  the  awe  with  which  she 
had  in  childhood  regarded  her  only  parent  never  quite  left 
her.  After  their  father's  demise  his  children  left  the  great 
house  at  the  corner,  and  went  to  live  with  their  uncle,  Mr. 
John  Ward,  who  proved  a  second  father  to  them  in  the  ten- 
der devotion  which  he  bestowed  upon  them  during  his  life- 
time. 

Not  long  after  the  sad  event  which  left  her  an  orphan  Miss 
Ward  made  the  first  of  a  series  of  visits  to  Boston.  Here  she 
met  Margaret  Fuller,  Horace  Mann,  Charles  Sumner,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  a  man  who  was  of  this  band  of  thinkers 
and  workers,  through  whom  she  was  destined  to  join  their 
ranks.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  was  the  most  picturesque,  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  that  phalanx  of  reformers 
which  came  into  the  world  with  the  new  century,  and  which 
won  for  Massachusetts  the  place  which  she  has  until  lately 
held  undisputed,  of  leadership  in  the  thought  and  progress  of 
the  nation.  Accustomed  to  a  society  of  learned  men  whose 
whole  energy  was  given  to  thought  and  speculation,  what 
wonder  that  the  character  of  the  chivalrous  man  who  thought 
and  worked  out  his  thought  with  an  enthusiasm  and  steady 
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pcrsiHtenco  whk-h  oonijwilod  success,  sliould  attract  ^ 
live,  romaDtic  youiig  girl  who  imd  lived  hitherto  in  ■ 
phcro  of  8i)eculativo  thought.  Iloro  waau  man  whotl 
aad  made  his  theories  into  pniclieal  facts. 

The  rare  combination  of  a  piwsionato,   romantic   i 
with  u  strong  executivo  powor,  and  n  mu^iuti»m  which  ovev*1 
camo  all  those  who  fell  within  its  influonce,  madn  Dr.  Howtl 
a  fonniitahle  rival  to  tbo  other  fluitors  for  the  hand  of  Mia  ] 
Ward.     The  prize  of  which  ho  was  all-worthy  was  won  hy 
him,  and  in  the  year  1843,  in  the  twonty-foiirth  year  of  her 
age,  .lulia  Ward  and  Samuel  Howe  were  mnn'ied. 

The  two  youngest  sisters  wore  intrusted  with  all  the  pre- 
paratory arrangenicnlH  for  the  marriage,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  tlie  bridc-elcct  could  Iw  induced  to  express  a 
preference  as  to  the  nintcrial  of  her  wedding  dress,  so  little 
was  her  mind  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  the  wardrobe. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage  Dr.  nnd  Mrs.  IIowo  inad9  •  | 
trip  to  Europe,  acciompanied  hy  tlie  bride's  younger  sistaCil 
Mi*s    Annie   Ward.     This   wedding  journey    was  the    firtt 
glimpse  of  the  Old  World  that  the  sisters  had  enjoyed,  i^d 
has  always  been  remembered  by  them  as  one  of  the  delight- 
ful exporienoea  of  their  Jives. 

The  English  and  American  world  had  then  recently  been 
startled  by  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  as  told  by  Charles 
Dickens  in  his  "  American  Notes."  The  interest  thus  excited  in 
tlie  English  community  insured  to  Doctor  Howe  and  his  wife 
a  cordial  reception  in  London  society.  At  this  period  Eng- 
lish society  was  in  one  of  its  most  brilliant  epochs,  and  the 
names  of  some  of  the  men  and  women  whose  acquaintance 
Mrs.  Howe  made  at  that  time  have  remained  famous  until 
this  day.  Charles  Dickens,  Thomas  Moore,  John  Forster, 
Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  Samuel  Sogers,  Lord  Morpeth, 
Thomas  Carlyte,  Monckton  Milnes,  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, and  Sydney  Smith,  all  received  the  American  travoUers 
with  hospitality.  Sydney  Smith ,  in  alluding  to  Doctor  Howe's 
remarkable  achievement  in  educating  Laura  Bridgman,  spoke 
of  him  as  "  a  modem  Pygmalion  who  bad  put  life  into  a  statos." 
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Tom  Moore  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
Miss  Annie  Ward,  whom  he  met  one  night  at  a  dinner-partyi 
and  in  his  diary  there  is  a  tribute  to  the  lovely  young  Amer- 
ican girl.  He  asked  Mrs.  Howe  if  he  should  not  come  to 
their  lodgings  and  sing  for  them,  to  which  she  naively  replied 
that  she  regretted  deeply  that  she  had  no  piano  !  Only  too 
late  did  she  realize  the  pleasure  which  she  declined,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  difficulty  could  have  been  obviated  by 
hiring  an  instrument  for  the  occasion. 

After  leaving  England  the  trio  of  travellers  started  for  an 
extensive  tour  on  the  continent.  In  those  days  there  were 
few  railroads.  The  great  tunnel  of  the  Mont  Cenis  had  not 
been  dreamed  of.  The  diligence  or  the  more  luxurious  sys- 
tem of  posting  were  the  only  resources  of  the  traveller.  The 
rapid  tourist  of  to-day  did  not  then  exist.  In  their  own 
comfortable  carrijige  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  with  their  sister 
Miss  Ward,  made  a  long  journey  through  the  Netherlands 
and  along  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  rivers.  Europe  was  already 
familiar  to  Dr.  Howe,  but  to  the  two  sisters  everything  in  it 
had  the  enchantment  of  a  first  impression.  Many  delightful 
i^eeks  were  spent  by  the  travellers  in  Switzerland,  Styria, 
the  Tyrol,  and  Southern  Germany.  At  Milan  a  month  was 
passed,  and  many  brilliant  and  interesting  acquaintances  were 
made  through  the  introductions  given  by  Miss  Sedgwick  and 
by  Signor  Castiglia,  whom  Mrs.  Howe  had  known  in  New 
York. 

Every  stage  of  this  journey  had  its  own  measure  of  delight, 
and  each  step  brought  the  pilgrims  nearer  to  Rome.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  awe  that  the  young  woman,  poetic,  passion- 
ate, and  full  of  reverence  for  the  *'  golden  heart"  of  the  Old 
World,  approached  the  place  which  she  has  called  "  The  City 
of  my  Love." 

The  poem  of  which  the  title  has  just  been  quoted  is  one  of 
tiie  loveliest  blossoms  in  the  vivid  garland  of  '  Passion  Flow- 
ers" which  sprang  from  the  heart  of  the  young  poet.  Several 
of  the  verses  here  given  will  show  the  deep  feeling  with  which 
the  Eternal  City  inspired  her :  — 


TUr  •»»  IhilM  glaclm  aad  4hak 
Bw  TiiM  il  M  a  tkMMnd  toagMf 
Otd 


Ear  aUMna  kftT«  •  fraoioni  pMts 
Bar  bi«gM«  ihow  <1m  blood  of  k%i^ 

She  ni]M  tho  aga  I7  baaatjr^  powar, 
Ai  000a  rita  rolad  t^  armid  nlgfati 

Tba  SontlMni  BOB  dodi  trcaaara  her 
I>aep  in  Ui  goId«B  heart  of  Uj^ 

Awe  atrikaa  tha  ttaTdlar  vha«  ha  aaai  .     . 

The  Tiaion  of  har  diitaot  doina^ 
And  a  itnuigfl  ipum  wrings  bia  heart 

As  the  guide  whispers,  "  There  is  RtMne." 

Plve  months  were  passed  in  Rome,  and  it  was  in  tliis  dtjr 
that  the  crown  of  motherhood  was  laid  upon  the  brow  of  tiM 
young  wife. 

In  the  spring  of  1844  our  travellers  turned  their  &cea 
homeward,  carrying  with  them  a  little  daughter,  who  received 
the  name  of  Julia  Romana,  in  remembrance  of  her  Roman 
hirth.  They  now  made  some  stay  in  Paris,  and  crossed 
thereafter  to  England,  where  their  time  was  fully  occupied 
by  a  series  of  visits  in  the  countiy  after  the  mode  of  hospitality 
which  still  exists.  One  of  these  visits  was  to  the  venerable 
Dr.  Fowler  of  Salisbury.  Another  was  at  Atiierston,  the 
residence  of  Charles  Nolte  Bracebridge.  Mrs.  Bracebridge 
was  very  intimate  with  the  family  of  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  through  her  it  was  arranged  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe 
should  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale  at  their  country  seat  in 
Hampshire.  Miss  Nightingale  was  at  that  time  contemplating 
the  {^ilanthropic  career  in  which  she  afterwards  so  greatly 
distinguished  herself.  She  consulted  Dr.  Howe  on  the  ad- 
visability of  devoting  her  life  to  the  professional  care  of  the 
aick.    To  the  fiunily  of  the  high-born  young  woman  the  idn 
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was  at  the  time  unwelcome;  but  from  the  philanthropic 
American  she  met  with  every  encouragement. 

After  their  return  to  America  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  took  up 
their  abode  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Dr. 
Howe  was  then,  and  continued  to  be  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  director.  The  charming  estate  of ''Green  Peace  " 
was  soon  afterwards  bought,  and  here  many  years  were  spent. 
The  great  garden,  with  the  famous  fruit-trees  and  conserva- 
tories, was  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  Dr.  Howe.  The 
summers  were  passed  at  Lawton*s  Valley,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  on  the  island  of  Newport.  During  the  first 
few  years  of  her  married  life,  that  busiest  time  of  young 
wifehood  and  motherhood,  Mrs  Howe  had  little  time  to  give 
to  her  &vorite  occupation  of  writing,  and  though  she  never 
gave  up  her  habit  of  study,  she  produced  little  literary  work 
of  importance. 

In  the  year  1854  she  published  anonymously  her  first 
volume  of  poems,  "Passion  Flowers."  The  little  volume 
made  a  great  sensation  in  the  literary  world  of  Boston,  and 
was  easily  laid  at  the  door  of  its  brilliant  author.  "  There  is 
no  other  woman  in  Boston  who  could  have  written  it,"  was 
the  universal  verdict,  and  an  all-unsought  reputation  was  won 
for  Mrs  Howe  by  this  her  first  serious  literary  venture. 

The  recognition  which  "Passion  Flowers"  obtained  was 
of  the  highest  kind.  The  brother  and  sister  poets  whom  she 
addresses  in  the  opening  salutation  stretched  forth  to  her 
welcoming  hands.  Emerson,  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
and  Holmes  admitted  her  gladly  as  an  honored  member  of 
their  glorious  guild. 

After  the  publication  of  her  first  volume,  Mrs.  Howe 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  question  which  at  that  time 
divided  all  society  under  the  two  heads  of  Pro-slavery  and 
Anti-slavery.  Dr.  Howe  early  identified  himself  with  the  old 
Free-Soil  party,  which  later  developed  into  the  Anti-slavery 
body.  That  chivalrous  soul,  who,  before  boyhood  was  left 
behind,  had  gone  a  knight-errant  to  the  help  of  the  Greeks, 
and  had  8ufl*ered  danger  and  imprisonment  in  aid  of  the 


I  at  hmAom,  was  pledged  to  the  party  whidi  bad 
I  that  the  fetters  should  be  stricken  from  the  wrists 
tt  Hm  ibm.  With  thut  band  of  workvre,  wliich  numbered 
ipi  ba  imnks  John  Andrew,  Wendell  Phillipa,  Charles  Sumner, 
wd  Thaodon  Purker,  Mra.  llowo  wus  thrown  in  ci>netant 
WftMt.  Tlttl  her  woDtiin'a  wit  und  poet's  pen  helped  on  the 
<!HM  witliall  oouruge  mid  euthuHiusiu  h  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
DW  **B(MtoBCuiiiiiit<riwi'iiltir'  wiis  .'tl  tiint  tiiueapu[wr  nlmost 

•Vdn^nlrdeTotodtotbeMit&HikTMyauiM.   Fori 

Jh.  ud  Mn.  Howe  edltad  tUi  >arwl.  and  Uxm.  Bow— 

tributad  nmch  tint  iru  brUliaiit  to  Ite  oc^amnB. 

"  Wcods  fiw  the  Hoar,"  •  ToloiiM  <tf  poems  printed  b  ISISt 
s  year  eftn-  the  pabUottka«f  "Bm^od  Ftowen,"  eoalifat 
BMay  poems  wfaioh  at  that  time  £dled  not  to  pndnov  ay 
effect  The  thnodenKU  nimUii^  whicfa  foretold  the  itona 
were  io  the  «r,  and  in  the  cudenced  numbers  of  ''The  Sflr> 
moD  of  Spring,"  "Tremoot  Temple,"  "SUve  Eloqnenoe," 
*•  An  Hour  in  the  Senate,"  "  Slave  Suicide,"  and  "  The  Sen- 
ator's Return,"  there  rings  a  sterner  moti/ibaii  in  the  stanzas 
of  the  preceding  book. 

These  verses  seem  now  to  be  but  the  prelude  of  the  great 
poem  of  the  "  Battle-Hymn  of  the  Bepublic."  The  soul  of  the 
patriotic  woman  changed  colors  with  the  progress  of  the 
nation,  and  when  our  land  wa«  stained  with  the  blood  .of  its 
defenders,  and  the  war  bugles  rang  through  the  country,  her 
Toice  took  up  tbe  cry  and  echoed  back  a  war  psan,  a  "  Battle* 
Hymn,"  grand  enough  for  the  march  of  tbe  Republic  to  its 
greatest  conquest,  the  victory  of  self. 

It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe^ 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Andrew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Whipple 
made  their  memorable  journey  to  Washington.  Their  visit 
was  full  of  a  deep  interest,  and  every  moment  brought  with 
it  some  new  experience  of  the  terrors  of  war  which  shook  the 
seat  of  government.  One  afternoon  the  whole  party  drove 
out  to  tbe  camps  outside  of  Washington  to  visit  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Greene.  During  the  visit  their  host  turned  to  Mrs.  Ifowe 
and  8ud :  "  Madame,  you  must  say  something  to  my  soldiers." 
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To  a  woman  who  bid  never  made  a  speech  in  her  life  this 
request,  aknost  like  a  command^  was  indeed  startling.  Three 
times  she  ran  away  and  hid  herself,  but  the  colonel  found  her 
each  time  and  persisted  that  she  should  speak  to  the  soldiers. 
Finally  she  yielded  to  his  solicitation,  and  made  a  short  address 
to  the  company  of  men. 

Some  days  after  this  Mrs.  Howe  and  her  friends  were 
present  at  a  review  of  troops,  which  was  interrupted  by  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Reinforcements 
wei-e  sent  to  a  party  of  Union  soldiers  in  the  neighborhood 
who  had  been  surpiised  and  surrounded.  The  review  was 
abandoned  for  the  day,  and  the  troops  marched  back  to  their 
cantonments.  The  carriage  in  which  Mrs.  Howe  rode 
moved  slowly,  surrounded  by  what  seemed  a  river  of 
armed  men.  To  beguile  the  time  she  began  to  sing  the 
John  Brown  song,  on  bearing  which  the  soldiers  shouted; 
**  Good  for  you."  Mrs.  Howe  now  spoke  to  her  friends  in 
the  carriage  of  the  desire  which  she  had  felt  to  write  some 
words  of  her  own  which  might  be  sung  to  this  stirring  tune, 
saying  also  that  she  feare'd  she  should  never  be  able  to 
do  it.  Her  wish  was  soon  fulfilled.  She  lay  down  that 
night  full  of  thoughts  of  battle,  and  awoke  before  dawn 
the  next  morning  to  find  the  desired  verses  immediately 
present  to  her  mind.  She  sprang  from  her  bed,  and  in  the 
dim  gray  light  found  a  pen  and  paper,  whereon  she  wrote, 
scarcely  seeing  them,  the  lines  of  the  poem.  Returning  to 
her  couch,  she  was  presently  asleep,  but  not  until  she  had 
said  to  herself:  ^I  like  this  better  than  anything  I  have  ever 
written." 

One  of  Mrs.  Howe's  most  interesting  literary  productions 
is  •The  World's  Own,"  a  five-act  drama  in  blank  verse. 
This  was  played  at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  the  year  1855.  The 
tragedy  is  a  very  powerful  and  terrible  one,  and  has  high 
literary  merit.  The  leading  r6le  was  played  by  Miss  Ma- 
thilda Heron,  then  one  of  our  most  popular  actresses.  Mr. 
Edwin  Sothem,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  WallackV 
company,  played  one  of  the  minor  parts. 

22 


■  k':  **A  TM^  to  CaTw,"  pablUhcd  in  18G0,  is  a  cbarming  vol- 
<  MM*|  Mriw^ying  the  expnricnccs  of  a  n-intot-  paiiaed  in  the 
inplo*.  Iho  outwunl  voyage  v/aa  hukIc  in  com[>an)-  with 
HwoJdw  Parker,  one  o{  Mrs.  Itowc'a  warmrst  t'ricndi,  Mrn. 
JkAir*  md  Mi«a  Hannah  Stevenson.  In  the  nurnitivc  of 
the  TOjiga  Parker  is  siiokcn  of  as  "  Can  Gnindc,"  aad  the 
.  'daMX^pttOM  nf  the  grcut  man  are  among  tlie  must  interesting 
pMMgM  of  tliu  hrillinnt,  l>rt!czy  littlo  txKik.  The  humorous 
VMOaiit  of  tbc  vnyage  to  the  l>Dautiful  island,  the  picture  of 
Kmmd,  and  the  laii'linv  in  Iltivanii,  hriiig  the  reader  to  the 
«p(til  of  the  WMt  IndiM  in  u  good  ipMs,  and  u  «^ne  to 
•Kplon  iti  bsMtin  and  nqratariw  u  ma  "HnBk.Avtai. 
taBta"  henelf  on  tba  dqr  vfaea  aha  Bat  aet  foot  oa  OAm 
•oiL  OlM  TisH  to  tbs  JmoU  GoUi^  ia  Thridl  J  pfatand,  nd 
the  Padre  Dojagnei  and  tba  yooi^er,  more  iotereatittg 
Padre  Llao  are  drown  to  the  life.  From  the  fonner  of 
these  worthies  the  writer  received  the  qaaint  title  of  "  Hulia 
Frotestante,"  by  which  she  speaks  of  herself  all  throo^ 
the  book.  lo  the  parting  with  Parker,  whom  they  were 
never  to  see  again,  there  is  a  prophetic  melancholy  run- 
ning like  a  dark  vein  across  a  bright  piece  of  glistening 
marble. 

"  A  pleasant  row  brought  us  to  the  side  of  the  steamer. 
It  was  already  dusk  as  we  ascended  her  steep  gangway,  and 
fh>m  that  to  darkness  there  is  at  this  season  but  the  interral 
of  a  breath.  Dusk,  too,  were  our  thoughts  at  parting  from 
Can  Grande — the  mighty,  the  vehement,  the  great  ^hter. 
How  were  we  to  miss  his  deep  music  here  and  at  home  1 
With  his  assistance  we  had  made  a  very  respectable  band ; 
now  we  were  to  be  only  a  wandering  drum  and  fife— the 
fife  particularly  shrill,  and  the  dmm  particularly  Bolemn.' 
.  .  .  "And  now  came  silence  and  tears  and  last  embraoee ; 
we  slipped  down  the  gangway  into  our  little  craft,  and  look- 
ing up  saw  bending  above  us,  between  the  slouched  hat  and 
silver  beard,  the  eyes  that  we  can  never  forget,  that  seemed 
to  drop  back  in  the  darlmess  with  the  solemnity  of  a  last 
fiu^well.     We  went  liome,  and  tiw  dmm  bung  lumself 
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gloomily  on  his  peg,  and  the  little  fife  '  shut  up  *  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening." 

^  loLter  Lyrics,"  a  volume  of  poems  published  in  the  year 
1866,  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Mrs.  Howe's 
compositions.  Those  which  relate  to  the  loss  of  her  little 
boy,  who  died  in  the  year  1863,  are  poems  which  mothers 
cannot  read  without  a  tribute  of  tears.  "  In  My  Valley  "  is  a 
prophetic  vision  of  her  later  years,  which  has  been  strangely 
fulfilled :  — 

**  Thou  shalt  live  for  song  and  story 
For  the  service  of  the  pen, 
Shalt  survive  till  children's  children 
Bring  thee  mother  joys  again. 

•*  To  my  fiery  youth's  ambition 
Such  a  boon  was  scarcely  dear, 
Thou  shalt  live  to  be  a  grandame 
Work  and  die  devoid  of  fear. 

**  Now  as  utmost  grace  it  steads  me, 
Add  but  this  thereto,  I  said. 
On  the  matron's  time-worn  mantle 
Let  the  poet's  wreath  be  laid." 

Though  Boston  is  only  the  city  of  her  adoption,  Mrs.  Howe 
has  become  a  Bostonian  of  the  Bostonians.  In  the  years 
of  her  early  married  life  in  this  city  she  felt  not  only 
her  removal  from  the  familiar  scenes  and  the  friends  of  her 
youth,  but  also  a  certain  formality  and  coldness  in  her  sur- 
roundings which  were  in  strong  contrast  to  the  easier  hospi- 
tality of  her  own  city. 

With  her  peculiar  magnetic  charm  she  quickly  drew  about 
her  a  circle  of  people ;  and  her  house  has  always  been  the 
resort  of  men  and  women  interesting  for  other  reasons  than 
the  magnitude  of  their  bank  accounts,  or  the  extravagance  of 
their  toilette. 

The  so-called  ^  Brain  Club  "  owes  the  origin  of  its  brilliant 
existence  to  three  ladies,  Mrs.  Apthorp,  Mrs.  Quincy,  and 


lit  J9IU  WABD  HOm. 


Mtb.  How^    TUt  MMMbtton  ms  fiinMd  with  v  Mn  «f 

bringing  togatlwr  die  most  intcflaetail  NOHtgr  paofAi,  ftr 
nntiial  aotertafauiMnt  aad  banefiL  Th*  Glob  Bwt  at  tte 
koaw  of  oiM  of  ito  mBmbMn  oooo  in  too  daj»  dnring  tti 
vlntu  ■nwinfi.  ths  bdy  who  roceiTrfii  the  CUb  bdng  wipcB 
lible  for  its  innaamiit  or  ioitnHtioa.  How  oAen  «m  Un. 
How*  called  Dpon  touust  in  theee  entertaimiMats,  and  bow 
hrilMant  wwe  the  erwii^iB  lij^itod  op  bjr  her  fartartic  hwnow. 
Chandoi  there  were  whidi  will  never  be  fngottea  hj  thoM 
who  witnessed  them.  One  of  these,  which  Hn.  Howe  ean 
never  recall  witbont  a  pannysm  of  kog^ter,  indnded 
among  its  actors  Mr.  William  Hunt  and  Mr.  Hanuhoa 
Wilde,  who  fought  a  mo^  combat  with  bobby-Jiorsea.  For 
thb  Club  were  written  "Ihuior  Macbeth,"  and  "Mrs.  Some- 
Pumpkins  st  Court,"  two  brilliaofc  eomio  moncdogoes  irideh 
faaTB  never  been  printed. 

At  the  very  time  when  these  comic  flintasies  were  indulged 
in  Mrs.  Howe  was  engaged  in  a  serious  study  of  philoso- 
phy. Tlieso  brilliant  essays  of  wit  and  frolic-fancy  were 
like  the  sparks  which  the  smith  strikes  out  from  the  anvil 
whereon  lies  the  iron  ploughshare  which  be  is  foiling.  To 
the  crowd  of  chiklren  and  idlers  gathered  about  the  door  of 
the  smithy,  the  shower  of  shining  scintillations  is  all  that  is 
seen  in  the  dartcneas  of  the  foige.  But  the  smith  works  away 
with  ringing  blows,  shaping  the  implement  which  shall  harrow 
up  tbe  soil,  and  make  way  for  the  seed  and  its  fruit.  He  is 
glad  of  the  delight  which  the  children  feel  in  tbe  red  golden 
rain  of  the  iron,  and  he  can  laugh  with  them  in  their  thought- 
less merriment. 

This  ebullition  of  what  she  herself  calls  "noDsense"  has 
■Iways  been  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  fascinating  qualities 
of  this  many-^ided  woman ;  it  is  one  which  has  made  her  a 
Welcome  guest  in  gay  as  well  as  in  serious  society.  The 
making  of  fuB  seems  tbe  necessary  and  natoral  relief  wbi(^ 
her  nature  claims  after  heavy  and  continued  thoughts  and 
prodoetions.  It  is  the  safety-valve  of  an  intense  and  eneigetio 
fempenunent,  and  tbe  delicate  wit  and  fioe  satire  are  not  tiia 
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least  among  the  weapons  ^ven  her  to  combat  and  take  captive 
those  with  whom  she  has  been  thrown  in  relation. 

Mrs.  Howe's  philosophical  researches  led  her  to  a  more 
careful  study  of  society  than  she  had  hitherto  made.  The 
results  of  this  were  embodied  by  her  in  a  series  of  essays 
upon  practical  ethics,  in  writing  which  Mrs.  Howe  had  in  view 
a  possible  audience.  In  the  winter  of  1862  she  collected  this 
audience  in  the  parlor  of  her  house  in  Chestnut  street,  by 
commissioning  ten  of  her  personal  friends  to  invite  each  the 
same  number  of  their  friends.  These  parlor  lectures  bore 
the  following  titles:  "How  no<  to  Teach  Ethics,"  "Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity," "Doubt  and  Belief,"  Troteus,  or  the 
Secret  of  Success,"  "Duality  of  Character."  In  these  lectures 
Mrs.  Howe  hovered  on  the  borders  of  metaphysical  speculation, 
to  which  she  has  devoted  some  years  of  labor.  In  this  direction 
were  conceived  her  essaj'-s  on  "  Polarity,"  "  The  Fact  Accom- 
plished," on  *•  Limitation,"  on  Ideal  Causation,"  and  others. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  soon  invited  to  read  these  essays  be- 
fore the  general  public,  and  in  doing  so  became  awai-e  that 
she  had  passed  somewhat  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  average 
audience.  While  intensely  enjoying  this  part  of  her  work, 
she  still  felt  the  necessity  of  returning  to  methods  of  thought 
and  expression  which  should  bring  her  into  more  immediate 
sympathy  with  the  world  around  her.  At  (his  period  Mrs. 
Howe  also  contributed  three  papers  to  the  "Christian  Exam- 
iner," of  which  the  first  was  entitled  "The  Name  and  Exist- 
ence of  God,"  while  the  others  treated  of  "The  Ideal  State," 
and  "  The  Ideal  Church."  These  essays  made  a  profound 
impression  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and  were  justly 
considered  as  valuable  additions  to  theological  philosophy.  It 
is  work  of  this  order  that  has  placed  Mrs.  Howe  on  a  level 
with  the  eminent  thinkers  of  her  time.  Her  friendship  has 
been  sought  by  men  like  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Lieber,  Hedge,  Lowell,  Agassiz,  Sumner,  and  Parker,  "who 
judged  her,"  in  the  words  of  not  the  least  distinguished  of 
these,  "as  their  peers."  Her  intellectual  conscience  is  of  the 
most  sensitive  order,  and  has  never  been  satisfied  with  work 


vhiehMIihortofbdi^thebflrtabeeoaldiiHkaifc  Jhnrfar, 
the  phranologirt,  nmirkMl  on  hergnatlonof  qipnAiikB, 
wfaidi  «u.  he  laid,  "teetrktod  \iiy  the  dadre  tKijatl^ 
approbBticm  of  tbs  beit.* 

In  the  yew  1867  Mn.  Howe  oroesea  the  Atlntis  tar  Oi 
tUrd  time,  in  oompuy  with  her  boBfaand  and  two  of  hir 
dnugbten,  Jalia  Bomane,  her  eldest  boni,  and  Lanra,  tta 
third  dangliter.  The  trip  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  was 
uadeitakea  hy  Dr.  Howe  in  order  to  cany  aid  to  the  Ore^i, 
the  brave  straggle  of  the  IttUa  island  of  Crete  against  the 
unholy  Turkidi  bcmdage  being  then  at  its  height.  Hm  oodb- 
tiy  for  which  half  a  century  before  he  had  ventured  hie  young 
life,  again  claimed  the  help  of  all  Fhilbellenes,  and  enl^rt- 
•nedmen  and  women.  Dr.  Howe,  though  then  neaiingthre** 
score  years  and  ten,  raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  with 
it  purchased  supplies,  which  be  carried  to  the  refugees  frcHn 
the  heroic  isle.  £nglnnii,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  were 
revisited,  end  a  long  sojourn  was  made  in  Rome,  at  the 
delightful  home  of  Mrs.  Ifowe's  sister,  Mrs.  Terry.  Hie 
notes  of  this  journey  were  embodied  iu  a  charming  book  of 
tnvel,  "  From  the  Oak  to  the  Olire,"  published  after  Mrs. 
Howe's  return  to  Ameiica,  in  18C9. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch  first 
became  interested  in  the  movement  with  which  she  has  since 
become  so  widely  identified.  The  advance  of  her  kind  in  all 
ways  Mrs.  Howe  had  always  had  at  heart,  but  only  at  that 
period  did  she  conceive  the  woman  suffiiigo  movement  to  be 
the  foremost  question  of  the  time.  Once  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  giving  the  franchise  to  woman,  she  became  an 
avowed  and  powerful  champion  of  the  cause.  Heart,  soul, 
and  mind  were  devoted  to  furthering  tbo  movement,  whiiji 
acquired  through  her  an  additional  dignity  and  importance. 
Nothing  has  been  more  important  in  America  than  breeding. 
That  security  which  rests  upon  good  monnera,  that  modera- 
tion belonging  to  refined  natures,  are  the  bridges  between  the 
reformer  and  the  public,  which  suspects  the  mere  iutellectual 
adventurer. 
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The  philosophical  character  of  Mrs.  Howe  s  mind,  and  her 
recognition  of  principles,  have  made  all  that  she  has  said  in 
connection  with  the  suffrage  movement  logical.  With  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  late  convert  to  the  cause  she  has  combined 
the  results  of  her  studious  life.  Of  the  merits  of  the  much- 
vexed  question  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  speak.  The  writer 
would,  however,  bear  testimony  that  even  among  those  who 
are  most  firmly  convinced  that  its  success  would  not  conduce 
to  the  well-being  of  the  women,  children,  and  men  of  the 
country,  Mrs.  Howe's  disinterested  and  ardent  advocacy  is 
admired  and  respected. 

The  establishment  of  the  New  England  Women's  Club  in 
the  year  1869  was  a  new  departure  in  the  woman's  move- 
ment. Mrs.  Howe  was  one  of  those  with  whom  origi- 
nated the  plan  of  the  association,  of  which  she  has  long 
been  president.  This  club  of  some  two  hundred  ladies 
has  pleasant  parlors  in  Park  street,  in  the  house  origin- 
ally built  by  Mr.  Francis  Gray,  and  afterwards  occupied 
by  ex-President  Quincy.  The  rooms  are  always  open  and 
warmed,  and  the  I'egular  weekly  meeting  brings  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  members  together  to  listen  to  a  paper  from 
some  eminent  person.  The  club  is  not  a  suffrage  club, 
though  a  large  proportion  of  its  members  are  interested  in 
the  cause.  Many  of  the  subjects  there  discussed  relate  to  the 
education  and  the  general  welfare  of  women. 

As  a  speaker  Mrs.  Howe  has  had  much  experience  since 
the  year  1870.  Her  lectures  are  interesting,  and  touch  on 
many  topics,  some  of  which  are  germane  to  the  reform  she 
has  had  so  warmly  at  heart.  Her  gentle  voice  and  powers 
of  oratory  are  by  no  means  the  least  of  her  gifts.  The  ex- 
quisite modulations  of  her  tones,  the  perfectly  chiselled  enun- 
ciation of  the  words,  make  her  voice  carry  to  a  great  distance, 
and  she  has  frequently  been  heard  to  advantage  in  the  Bos- 
ton Music  Hall  and  Tremont  Temple,  and  has  also  spoken  in 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  in  London. 

Ih  the  year  1872  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe,  with  their  j^oungest 
daughter  and  a  party  of  friends,  passed  three  of  the  winter 


^ponUiH  in  the  Bland  of  Suiito  Domingo,  tbe  qneea  of  the 
nK>i)icd,  tlic  ^nlvn  of  the  world.  IJr.  IIowo  had  l>c*;n 
ttppninted  a  meralwr  of  tlio  comiilission  sent  down  by  President 
(inint  to  iiivo»ti(^te  the  ndvanlagea  of  the  propoeied  annexiUion 
of  Ihe  itiland  to  thiis  count rv.  'I'he  rei>ort  wtw  one  Tcry  fiivor- 
«Ulo  to  the  fwhemo,  and  of  all  the  fomiuissioners  none  was  more 
euthui'iastiu  for  the  imnexation  than  Dr.  Howe.  The  Samana 
Hay  Comimny  mad<!  Dr.  Ilotvc  one  of  its  ilireotors,  and  Pres- 
ident liaoz  received  him  with  the  greatest  cordiality.  The 
winter  passed  in  th»  pi(.-tun!.'«<)uc  gruy^WHlled  lou-n  of  Santo 
Doming^,  where  Columbus  had  so  long  lived,  whb  one  full 
of  a  romantic  interest.  The  wonderful  resources  of  the 
island  were  explored,  and  jouiTieya  into  its  interior  were 
made  on  horseback.  The  hospitality  of  the  inhuliitunt^ 
was  cordially  extended  und  greatly  enjoyed  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  The  great  white-marble  house  —  or  palace,  as  it  was 
called  by  the  natives  —  where  they  lived  was  garrisoned  day 
and  night  by  a  military  guard  of  honor.  The  soldiers  drew 
for  this  and  all  other  military  duly  the  incredibly  small  pay 
of  ten  cents  a  day.  The  payment  was  made  in  United  Stiitei  • 
silver.  The  army  was  dressed  —  very  sketchily  —  in  uni- 
forms a  IsTge  part  of  which  bore  the  &miliar  letters  U.  S. 
The  life  in  the  great  cool  palace,  with  its  open  courtyard  and 
wide  marble  corridors,  its  view  of  palm  groves  and  orange 
orchards,  was  idyllic.  The  perfect  climate,  the  beautifiil 
landscape,  the  simple,  pathetic  people,  longing  for  a  civilixa- 
tion  which  we  have  declined  to  help  them  achieve,  all  made  a 
strong  impression  on  Mrs.  Howe, 

From  Santo  Domingo  she  sailed  for  Europe,  where  she 
remained  several  mcHiths.  The  object  of  this  visit  was  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  peace  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  women.  In  the  year  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
Mrs.  Howe  had  become  much  impressed  with  a  feeling  that  the 
women  of  the  civilized  world  could,  by  uniting  their  efforts, 
do  much  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  military  glory  and  to  pro- 
mote the  settlement  of  international  difficulties  by  arbitration, 
based  on  recognized  principles  of  justice.     So  strongly  was 
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Mrs.  Howe  moved  by  this  view  that  she  composed  and  issued 
a  circular  addressed  to  women  of  all  nationalities  and  degrees. 
This  brief  circular  was  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
was  distributed  in  countries  as  various. 

Her  visit  to  Europe  in  1872  was  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
appeal,  and  in  the  hope  of  assembling  a  Women's  Peace 
Congress  in  London,  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  To  this 
end  Mrs.  Howe  remained  in  England  some  two  months, 
where  she  was  employed  mostly  in  the  public  advocacy  of 
the  measure  which  she  had  so  much  at  heart.  The  time  was 
not,  and  is  not  yet,  ripe  for  such  a  congress  as  Mrs.  Howe 
sought  to  assemble.  Her  efforts,  however,  were  recognized 
by  many  eminent  persons,  and  her  "Peace  Cinisade**  of  1872 
hiis  always  remained  one  of  her  hapi)iest  remembrances. 

A  second  visit  to  Santo  Domingo  wjis  made  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Howe  in  the  year  1873.  This  time  the  little  town  of 
Samana,  lying  cradled  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  washed 
by  the  beryl-green  waters  of  the  bay,  was  their  headquarters. 
In  a  cottage  high  up  on  the  mountain-side  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe, 
Yfith  one  faithful  black  attendant,  France,  a  Dominican, 
passed  a  quiet  winter.  The  simple  folk  of  the  village  grew 
to  love  the  strange  lady  who  took  such  interest  in  their  homes 
and  children.  When  at  last  Dr.  and  Mi's.  Howe  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  island,  and  the  flag  of  the  Samana  Bay  Company 
was  lowered,  it  was  with  real  grief  that  they  parted  with  their 
humble  friends,  who  still  cherish  a  grateful  memory  of  the 
visitors  who  sojourned  for  so  long  among  them. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  in  the  year  1876,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  died  after  a  short  illness.  For  several  years  previous 
to  his  death  his  health  had  been  greatly  shattered,  and  in  the 
last  year  especially  he  became  very  dependent  upon  his  wife. 
Her  care  of  him  was  tender  and  unfailing. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Mrs.  Howe  made  a 
voyage  to  Europe  with  her  youngest  daughter.  She  remained 
abroad  for  more  than  two  years,  and  visited  in  this  period 
England,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  Greece.     With  Greece  she  was 


m  -nuA  WAito  nowE. 

dnady  tmOkft  lint  Am  d^^^  of  the  Orient  hud   uutil 
IhoB  been  umafkmi  hy  bar. 

'-Qanbu  ia  of  a  twofiild  oidir.  That  which  spi-ings  only 
from  Am  inteUaot  b  Kka  tb*  WoDJerful  bjxK-tticIe  of  the 
•oroM  bovMlfa,  vhkti  tmmm  ment^  tbo  fitce  of  hvaven.  It 
ivfll  olwUMlge  tiw  adadnttotl  of  mmikind.  It  may  illumiuale 
Che  apbMcm  of  Uw  pnaeok  md  the  future,  solviDg  tbclr 
ptobleow  and  TCTMling  their  MorcU;  but  while  its  Lrillianl 
pky  teanaflgaraa  aky,  aea,  and  lund,  it  wurm^  no  living 
tiri^.  nien  is  a  quality  o(  g«iiius  whiih  is  of  the  heart, 
•ad  wliiolk  muriu  midnljr  for  tbfe  comforting  of  humimity. 
13iroa|^  OTBiy  thoo^  and  aotStm  of  him  who  possesses  this 
qiark  of  tlw  IMvine  lore  ii  felt  tlio  glow  of  the  I'romethean 

ftn. 

It  is  a  ■tntaga  &ot  that  nort  women  of  ga^ri  Mn 
pniMMnd  tiia  geniue  of  tiia  intriieci.  Thoeaof  Bn«(»dBm^ 
tan  wlw  have  olaimed  and  found  *JwtHMMi  to  tha  G^fWlfkm 
he^hts  of  gteatnees  have  mon  ofteo  been  admiMd  Hiat 
loved.  Their  femimne  natare  eeeou  often  to  be  haMAil  t9 
them,  and  in  their  Btriviog  for  fame  and  glory  they  lose  tint 
quality  which  should  most  endear  them  to  their  kind.  Men 
are  their  competitors,  and  it  is  from  them  they  must  vreafe 
the  unwilling  admission  of  equality.  The  heavier  burden 
which  is  laid  upon  their  shoulders  handicaps  them  in  the  raoo 
of  life,  and  their  sex  becomes  a  grief  to  tbem. 

How  different  has  been  the  spirit  by  which  Mrs.  Howe  has 
been  animated  through  life.  How  has  she  striven  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  womanhood,  and  to  lift  her  sex  to  the  hi^ 
level  which  she  has  attained. 

To  those  who  have  lived  nearest  to  the  deep  heart,  its 
warmth  has  overcome  the  griefs  and  disappointments  of  the 
world.  To  those  who  from  a  distance  can  only  judge  of  tlie 
woman  by  her  works,  the  glow  of  her  genius  is  a  beneficent 
and  helpful  light.  As  poet,  philosopher,  reformer,  she  is 
known  by  the  world ;  to  her  own  she  is  dearest  as  woman, 
friend,  and  mother. 


Chapter  XVI. 
CLA.BA   LOUISE   KELLOGG. 

BY  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

DUn  LodIm  Eellogg'a  Birtli  *nd  Parentage  —  Girlhood  *nd  EatI;  Edocfttion 

—  Bar  EztnordiDUT  Miulcal  Genius—  Its  Early  DsTelopmeiit  — iDtultlva 
Knowtadgeof  Tone  and  Pitch  —  Marrellous  Execatlon  —  Patient  Stud; 

and  Unnearled  DevoUon  to  Ber  Art  —  Beslnning  of  Her  Career  —  An 
Dntuual  Compliment  at  Rehearsal  —  First  Trial  In  Opera  —  Her  U^but 

—  Carrying  the  Audience  CaptUe  —  Wild  Eattausiasta  —  Triumphant 
Socceas  —  Verdict  of  the  Critics— Visits  Europe  — Wbut  in  London  — 
A  Brilliant  and  Enthusiastic  Audience  —  Auknowledged  to  be  the  Queen 
<rf  Song — Return  to  America  —  Reception  In  New  York  —  Triumphal 
Tours  — Her  Charity  and  Kindness  —  Personal  Appearanc*  and  Cbaiac- 
MrisUc*. 

T  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  stronger  con- 
trast in  any  life  thtin  tbut  existing  between  two 
nigbta  in  the  life  of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg.  In 
>  tbe  one,  at  the  very  end  of  the  Italian  opera 
son,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  girl  of 
'  seventeen,  slight  and  pale,  so  nervous  tbut  she 
eould  hardly  move  her  rigid  lipa,  so  frightened 
that  she  could  hardly  command  her  young 
'  voice,  came  before  n  culm  and  critical  audiencu, 
under  the  shadow  of  a  powerful  Italian  clique,  who 
sat  in  cool  judgment,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
warmth  of  manner  and  generosity  of  applause  would  stimu- 
late tbe  singer  as  sunshine  stimulates  the  budding  stem, 
essayed  to  sing  the  part  of  Gilda  in  "  Rigoletto,"  both  the 
dramatic  and  the  musical  poitions  of  which  she  had  studied 
faithfully  for  nine  months,  and  fainted  under  the  cruel  oi-deat 
when  the  curtain  bad  fallen  at  the  end.  In  the  other,  some 
few  years  later,  in  London,  before  a  house  CTOwded  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  the  best  culture  of  the  British  empire, 


irtth  dnkM  lad  duchesses  flinging  facr  tb»ir  flowers,  wilh  the 
hair  of  thA  flironc,  iind  other  rnynl  prince-i,  Hppluuding  in  the 
Wjll  bcnii  1111%  of  hor!jclf  and  of  her  nudk'iicc-,  mistress  of 
Iwr  art  ud  of  tha  itaga,  aha  mag  trimnphanQy  Am  ftfir«f 
FblaOa,  vm  tamnlteoaily  calbd  in  .tlniM  bflAm  A*  flME>k 
tifK,  and  half  smothaMd  la  tiw  wraaUia  and  oftAp  ef  « 
aq[MVD  tgwiBfih. 

Id  tha  intOTTCl  of  thaae  two  dgfata,  vbat  axdnooa  Ubent 
lAat  iadnitiy,  iriiat  abMigaticn  of  a  yoiuig  |^»  pkmman, 
iriMt  aflttfC  to  OTWOOOM  tha  thnidi^  of  a  pcata  aad  a  p«bHa 
Hut  dared  not  admba  anythfa^  sot  jotgUdadirithaBno- 
pian  endonemant,  nhat  patlaaoa  to  ootgtov  tha  biinaoaa  of 
tte  IntEJgnaa  of  JmIobb  fiwalgB  artiata*  lAat  atiuggla,  what 
datarmhiathwi  I  Thanwaaonthafintnl^tthaiaBBwaaaii, 
flM  aama  genlua,  tb»  aama  wfll,  u  on  the  hat;  hid  In  the 
hut  all  theae  thingt  had  oome  to  the  full  flower  of  tbdr 
beaaty. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  was  born  in  the  year  1845,  id  Sum- 
terville.  South  Carolina,  where  her  parents  had  gone  the  year 
before,  —  her  father,  George  Kellogg,  at  the  head  of  a  school, 
and  her  mother  playing  the  organ  of  the  church  there.  Her 
father  was  a  man  of  original  talent,  a  deep  thinker,  with  great 
powers  of  perception  and  reason,  familiar  with  the  most  io- 
timate  principles  of  mechanics,  a  student  of  the  fine  arts,  a 
performer  on  the  flute,  remarkable  for  precision  and  richness, 
and  an  inventor,  who  shared  the  ill-fortune  of  most  invent- 
ors. Id  seeing  other  people  acquire  wealth  by  his  own  unpaid 
labors.  He  was  the  inventor  of  type-distributing,  chain- 
making,  and  other  machines,  and  of  improved  surgical  instm- 
ments ;  and  it  was  he  that  introduced  into  England  mocfaineiy 
for  making  hats,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles.  Going  further  back,  one  of  our  prima  donna's 
grandparents  was  a  person  of  very  uncommon  mathematical 
attainments ;  and  another  was  an  excellent  violinist,  who, 
moreover,  in  the  beginning  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  soper- 
intendod  the  erection  of  n  valuable  invention  of  her  own  m 
most  of  the  Iai;ge  cotton  mills ;  a  parentage,  it  nuy  be  seen* 
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from  which  something  far  more  than  usaal  might  be  expected 
to  result. 

Mr.  Kelloggy  convinced  that  the  mosical  ear  becomes  de- 
praved when  hearing  music  out  of  tune  or  off  the  true  pitch, 
carefully  kept  the  piano  in  tune  and  up  to  concert  pitch  dur* 
ing  all  of  his  daughter's  childhood,  which  accounts,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  unvarying  nicety  and  spontaneity  of  her  musi- 
cal ear.     Her  father,  in  addition  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, was  a  philosophical  short-hand  writer,  and  he  took 
care  to  educate  his  daughter  in  the  elementary  sounds  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  every  language ;  possibly  this  drilling, 
before  the  study  of  any  foreign  tongue,  had  to  do  with  mak« 
ing  her  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  linguists  on  the  stage^ 
—  one  who  can  master  the  lines  of  her  part  in  less  than  three 
days,  as  well  as  the    music.      "'More    than   thirty    years 
ago,"  says  a  leading  clergyman,  *'  I  stood  side  by  side  with 
George  Kellogg  in  the  Wesleyan  University,  from  which  we 
gniduated  together  in  1837.     It  was  there,  in  the  regular  ex- 
ercises of  the   class-room,  that  I  first  detected  his  musical 
genius,  which,  however,  appeared  as  a  peculiar  capability, 
mther  than  as  anything  already  fully  developed.     Passing 
into  the  chapel  for  pniycrs,  one  day,  he  remarked  that  the 
casting  of  the  bell  was  imperfect,  for  be  observed  that  the 
sounds  were  not  in  accord.     At  his  recitations  in  acoustics, 
or  in  psychology  or  physiology,  whenever  any  point  within 
the  range  of  the  science  of  music  came  up,  although  he  was 
tiot  a  proficient  in  these  things  by  study,  he  yet  seemed  ii^ 
Btinctivelv  to  know  all  about  them.     He  was  married  to  a 
^iddletown  lady  after  his  graduation,  and  it  was  commonly 
Understood  that  the  young  couple  had  been  attracted  to  each 
other  by  their  common  musical  affinities." 

Mrs.  Kellogg,  the  mother,  is  herself  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble women  of  the  generation.  She  is  possibly  the  one  most 
thoroughly  alive  woman  I  have  ever  met.  She  is  still  young, 
is  good,  kind,  and  wise,  and  might  have  made  a  great  mark 
on  the  artistic  world  if  she  had  not  so  forgotten  and  ab- 
sorbed herself  in  her  daughter,  that  hers  might  be  called 
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a  cue  of  ftuppwMed  genius.  *  Her  brain  it  Inge,  md  tar 
nenroua  ajstem  leamAMj  eensitive  and  moeptibley"'  -mm 
wxitten  of  the  mother  et  the  time  of  the  dm^blei^ 
dAvl ;  ^'and  from  the  fint  we  have  thought  the  po«aaMd 
more  natoial  dnunatic  power  than  almoat  mj  woman  we 
ever  knew.  In  ordinaiy  converBation'  ahe  has  1km  fteolty 
of  imparting  to  her  epeedi  aodi  emfdiaais,  action,  and  ecL 
preeeion  of  eonntenanoe  aa  to  give  to  the  liatener  tiie  moat 
Tivid  and  Luting  impreeaion  of  the  mbjeet  in  hand.  Aad 
die  is  one  of  a  tiiooaind  for  the  acope  and  brilliancy  <rf  her 
intellect,  and  especially  for  the  aparliling  fiiadnatioQ  of  her 
wit  and  imagination.  A  bright,  enthosiastie  woman,  die 
seems  to  learn  everything  with  grasping  rapidity,  bontering  on 
intuition;  yet,  with  these,  die  lias  a  strong  and  logical  mind.** 
Slie  is  a  woman,  moreover,  with  an  irresistible  inqmbe  in 
tlie  direction  of  art.  She  phys,  sings,  draws,  and  modeia, 
— and  all  decidedly  well,  —  while  her  pdntiqg  ia  aomethlqg 
merely  marvelloos.  ^  We  have  a  vivkL  remembranoe  of  an 
lllostnitive  incident  that  occurred  many  years  ago,  in  whidi 
her  singular  success  came  under  our  own  observation,"  writes 
another  raconteur.  **  At  a  gathering  of  several  friends,  Mrs. 
Kellogg  noticed  a  cameo  of  beautiful  design  and  exquisite 
workmanship,  worn  by  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  company. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  cameo,  she  quietly  re* 
marked  it  might  be  possible  for  her  to  cut  one  like  it,  if  the 
proper  implements  were  only  at  hand.  Observing  that  her 
friends  were  incredulous,  she  at  once  determined  to  make  the 
experiment,  and,  accordingly,  borrowed  the  cameo.  The  next 
morning  she  started  out  in  pursuit  of  a  suitable  shell  and  the 
necessary  tools.  The  artisan  of  whom  she  purchased  her 
materials  and  implements,  on  learning  that  she  had  never  re* 
ceived  the  least  instruction  in  the  art  of  cameo-cutting,  sug- 
gested the  inipossibility  of  success  in  the  proposed  experiment. 
But,  still  confident  of  her  ability,  she  returned  home,  and  com- 
menced her  novel  and  difficult  task.  She  was  fortunate  in 
the  selection  of  a  shell  of  the  same  color ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  work  was  finished.     Strange  to  say,  she  had  duplicated 
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the  cameo  so  perfectly  that  even  a  practised  observer  coald 
scarcely  distinguish  the  original  from  the  copy." 

It  was  from  the  force  and  quality  of  such  natures  that  the 
genius  of  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  was  created,  and  all  that  was 
in  them  was  bent  to  her  formation  and  education.  Her  pa- 
rents returned  from  the  South  to  their  home  in  New  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  while  she  was  yet  in  her  infancy,  and  there  they 
liTed,  their  daughter  growing  up  familiar  with  the  world  of 
woods  and  waters,  a  child  of  nature,  until,  in  her  fifteenth 
year,  they  removed  to  New  York,  where,  subsequently,  Mr. 
Kellogg  received  a  position  in  the  custom-house,  which  he 
held  for  several  years. 

Louise  received  the  usual  education  of  young  girls  at  Ash- 
land Seminary,  among  the  Catskills,  studying  there  with  the 
faithfulness  that  has  always  marked  her  course;  modestly 
conscious  of  her  gifts,  and  of  her  duty  in  their  trusteeship. 
She  was  at  home  with  her  mother,  singing  at  the  piano,  when 
a  gentleman,  —  Colonel  Stebbins,  the  brother  of  Emma  Steb- 
bins,  the  sculptor  of  the  "Lotus-Eater," — who  had  occasion  to 
▼isit  the  house,  heard,  on  mounting  the  stairs,  the  wonderful 
shake  of  a  young  fresh  voice  on  an  upper  note,  like  that  of  a 
bird  in  the  blue  sky.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  was  that  he 
undertook  the  musical  education  of  what  he  considered  a 
prodigy,  because  spreading  the  royal  wings  of  genius  at  an 
age  when  the  common  flock  preens  its  feathers  without  a 
thought  of  flight.  In  accepting  the  future  thus  opened  to 
her,  the  child  knew  well  what  she  was  doing,  —  that  she  was 
to  forego  most  of  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  girlhood,  the 
companionship  of  young  associates,  the  fascinations  of  easy 
social  life ;  that  she  was,  in  short,  to  make  an  almost  entire 
abandonment  of  the  desires  and  inclinations  of  youth.  But 
besides  the  development  of  her  natural  powers,  she  now  had 
the  reward  of  those  who  believed  in  her  powers  to  aim  for, 
and  her  fidelity  and  application  were  equal  to  their  belief. 
Her  first  teacher  was  Professor  Millet ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Signor  Albites  and  Signor  Manzochi ;  and  there  were  three 
years  under  the  guidance  of  Signor  Rivarde,  to  whom  she 
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owes  much  of  the  correctness  of  hot  stj-le.  At  a  later  period 
Signor  Miiziu  gavo  her  a  few  lussons,  nnJ  in  London  Signor 
Aniiti  did  the  sume,  although,  with  the  cduailion  ebe  acquired 
in  America,  she  had  already  ocoomplishcd  tlio  hcij^ht  of  her 
fame,  and  must  have  tulivii  tlio  uddltioiiul  lossons  only  thuough 
complaisance.  Povhaps  slie  owes  us  much  to  the  unfailing 
9upei'viHlon  of  hci*  mother,  in  nil  her  suggestions,  her  d't^ 
ciplino,  and  her  ityniputhetic  gonius,  as  to  any  other  teacher. 
Her  mother  has  hecu  her  constant  compamon,  coulidante,  and 
manager,  designing  all  her  costumes,  superintending  her 
dressing,  standing  hehind  the  scenes  with  ii  wrap  i-cady  to 
fol<l  round  her  as  she  leaves  the  stage,  having  in  many  yeara 

^DCvcr  seen  her  fntm  the  front,  shielding  her  in  all  her  concert 
ind  stage  experience  before  the  public  as  carefully  as  a 
daughter  could  l^e  shielded  in  a  mother's  dm  wing-room, 

CUn  Louiae  KtWog^a  mitaical  devvfopment  bmdm  to  tliiit* 
firom  her  birth.  She  has  do  knowle«^  of  how  or  when  abe 
Bcquir«d  the  art  of  reading  music,  being  unable  to  recall  the 
time  when  she  wos  not  mistress  of  all  the  symbols  of  tha 
divine  art.  When  but  nine  months  old,  and  yet  in  onns,  she 
began  to  warble  a  tune  that  had  pleased  her  baby  &aoy,  and 
accomplishing  the  first  pert,  but  failing  to  turn  it  correctly, 
she  ceased,  and  was  not  heard  to  attempt  it  again  till  jast 
before  the  completion  of  the  year,  when  she  broke  out  in  joj 
and  sang  the  whole  air  throng.  At  two  years  old  certaia 
songs  would  occasion  her  showers  of  happy  tears ;  and  then 
was  other  music  that  coald  not  be  played  or  sung  in  the 
house  on  account  of  the  oervous  paroxysms  into  whidi  it 
threw  her.  It  may  be  judged  from  this  how  keen  was  hei 
musical  sasceptibility.  Her  musical  ear,  also,  as  I  have  sud, 
has  always  been  of  the  finest.  She  was  not  three  years  old 
when,  some  one  touching  the  keys  of  the  piano  asd  asking 
their  names,  unseen,  the  little  Louise  cried  out  from  aa 
adjoining  room,  where,  of  course,  the  key-board  was  in- 
visible to  her  also,  "I  know  which  one  it  is,  mamma.  It'i 
the  little  white  one  between  the  two  block  ones," — -which  ft 
was.     Nothing  could  better  demonstrate  how  positive  is  faor 
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sense  of  sound.  Something  always  to  be  noticed  in  her 
singing  is  this  absolute  knowledge  of  tone  and  accuracy  in 
rendering  it.  Other  singers  may  be  heard  to  strike  the  note 
just  off  the  true  pitch,  by  a  shade,  an  almost  inappreciable 
trifle,  thus  sliding  to  the  correct  tone;  but  with  Louise 
Kellogg  it  is  always  the  pure  and  perfect  touch  at  the  first 
instant,  without  faltering  or  uncertainty,  sure  as  the  dart  of 
a  sunbeam.  Her  ear,  her  voice,  and  her  genius  are  the 
gifts  of  abundant  nature,  but  all  the  rest  of  her  achievement 
is  the  result  of  solid  work.  She  has  accomplished  nothing 
without  persistent  and  untiring  labor,  before  which  others 
might  well  recoil ;  and  her  mai*vellous  execution,  in  which 
she  is  not  only  unrivalled  but  unapproacbed  by  any  other 
singer,  has  been  acquired  only  by  unceasing  eflbit.  After 
every  triumph,  she  has  said  to  her  mother,  in  whom  she  was 
so  sure  of  perfect  comprehension  and  sympathy,  "  But  better 
next  time  I "  A  notable  critic  has  said  of  her,  "  Miss  Kellogg 
came  to  her  work  divinely  attuned.  Her  natural  advantages 
were  many  and  large.  She  possessed  that  nature  which 
could  not  only  carol  but  could  conquer.  She  was  gifted  with 
musical  apprehension  which  even  in  infancy  was  looked  upon 
as  something  marvellous.  Her  ear  was  not  merely  superior 
to  many  others  in  its  delicacy ;  it  was  absolutely  unlike  any 
other  in  its  unerring  fidelity  to  a  positive  standard  of  purity 
and  pitch.  It  could  designate  and  analyze  all  the  subdi« 
visions  of  the  gamut  before  the  child  had  learned  the  names 
of  the  notes.  She  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been  bom  with  a 
positive  and  not  a  relative  sense  of  tone ;  and  the  fortunate 
advantage  of  the  purest  associations  and  the  best  training 
during  childhood  developed  and  strengthened  it.  This  is  the 
basis  of  that  subsequent  purity  and  accuracy  of  execution 
that  have  been  the  admiration  of  masters  and  composers  in 
two  hemispheres ;  and  it  explains  the  somewhat  remarkable 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  best  musicians  in  America,  to 
the  effect  that  Miss  Kellogg  was  the  only  vocalist  in  the 
country  who  never,  under  any  circumstances,  sang  out  of 
tune.     To  this  gift  of  ,an  ear  so  exquisitely  sensitive  that  it 

23 
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«nilkH>>iettt»  faintest  depArlurc  fmm  tbo  pitch,  was  added 
«  TOOlS'ftnHtioB  of  voiy  rcmarkabla  quality  and  power." 

Ao  int— nrii%'  illuHtmtion  of  this  cxtmordinnry  musical 
atyilllwHiiiU  whh  \U  lN>itinctivti  kuowled^  of  a  positive 
riuHhrd  of  iMeh,  whs  iifl'ordcd  liy  an  occiirronco  one  itigiit 
dnrillgllH' Snt  Yi^lt  to  London,  whun  Colonel  Miiplo^oii  was 
Mai^  ont"11io  Water -Ciirrier,"  with  Msidame  Titiens  in 
As  title  rib.  Two  renowned  musical  criticK  -tnt  in  llic  frout 
■f  tiw  box  with  her,  cuch  with  hrs  full  s<-ore  of  tho  o])eni, 
nady  to  note  hi»  criticisms  as  tho  work  proceeded.  Suil- 
'daoly  MSm  KeOo^g  exclaimed  :  "  Ah,  what  Hinpilur  linrmony ! 
Tbat  obord  wis  eo  and  so,"  nmiiing  the  difTcrcnt  notes  that 
eooapoeeil  it.  ■  There  it  goes  into  another  strung  hit  of 
huvunij,"  ihe  exclaimed,  quite  excited,  nnd  ngnin  giving  tlie 
Mpente  notee.  "You  are  fumilinr  with  tlie  opciii,''  said  one 
of  Ibe  geotleiBni.  "Not  at  all,"  she  miswercd ;  "I  never 
teed  a  nota  of  it,  or  saw  a  score."  He  turned,  nnd  looked 
at  her  in  bhnk  amazement.  "  How  is  it  possihlo,"  he  ex- 
daimed,  "for  you  to  repeat  this  harmony  under  such  coodi- 
tiona?"  "I  cannot  toll  you  how  I  know  it,  nor  why  I  know 
it,"  she  answered.  But  she  went  on,  to  his  delight  and 
astonishment,  as  he  looked  at  the  score  and  she  listened  to 
the  mnsic,  giving  page  after  page  of  the  important  chords, 
sometimes  so  fore-feeling  the  necessity  to  come,  with  her  sense 
of  nice  adjustment,  as  to  give  a  bar  or  two  in  advance,  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  opera.  I  have  never  known  of  another 
person  with  such  a  phenomenal  power. 

When  at  hist,  in  her  seventeenth  year,  it  was  decided  titat 
she  was  to  be  given  a  trial  in  opera,  under  the  management 
of  M.  Grau,  she  surprised  even  those  who  had  believed  in 
her  the  most.  "  Do  you  know,"  smd  some  one  to  Mr. 
Kellt^g,  as  the  orchestra,  at  her  rehearsal,  laid  down  their 
instruments  and  applauded  her,  "  that  the  orchestra  has  just 
paid  your  daughter  the  most  unusual  and  extraordinary  com- 
pliment?" And  it  is  musicinna,  the  world  over,  who  hare 
been  and  still  are  her  most  ardent  appreciators.  Of  her 
dibat  that  night  N.  P.  Willis  wrote :  "As  she  oreroame  her 
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agitation  and  regained  command  of  her  voice,  she  astonished 
her  hearers  with  her  force  and  execution ;  **  and  Charlotte 
Cushman,  who  was  present,  and  who,  fully  appreciating  her 
dramatic  genius,  took  in  her  the  liveliest  interest,  declared 
her  acting  to  be  that  of  an  incipient  Rachel.  She  bore  then, 
by  the  way,  a  strong  resemblance  to  Rachel,  chiefly  in  the 
shape  of  her  face  and  her  dark  and  deep-set  eyes ;  but  her 
happy  open  smile  and  her  changing  color  give  her  a  luxuri- 
ance of  womanly  beauty  to  which  the  slim  Hebrew,  classic 
and  white  and  lustrous  as  a  statue,  was  a  stranger. 

In  one  sense  this  d^but  of  hers  was  entirely  satisfactory ; 
it  assured  her  that  she  t\'as  right  in  her  aspirations,  and  that 
she  was  capable  of  success ;  and  the  word  "  fail  **  was  no 
more  in  her  vocabulary  than  in  Richelieu's.  She  had  scorned 
to  adopt  the  precaution  of  timid  debutantes  by  singing  a  great 
part  in  the  smaller  places  before  attacking  it  in  the  metropo- 
lis, and  had  plunged  boldly  in  to  conquer  or  die.  She  sang 
a  second  time  in  New  York,  and  then  made  her  dSbut  in 
Boston,  in  "Linda  di  Chamounix.'*  Of  her  efibrt  in  this  rSle^ 
on  the  night  of  a  terrific  rain  storm,  the  New  York  **  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,"  had  said :  '*  We  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
the  result  of  her  appearance  in  this  second  rSle  to  be  a 
redoubled  conviction  that  she  is  one  of  the  first  geniuses  that 
has  yet  appeared  on  our  lyric  stage.  Any  woman  who  can 
so  enter  into  the  very  life,  both  acted  and  vocal,  of  the  mad 
passages  in  Linduj  who  can  grade  the  infinitely  delicate 
departings  and  retumings  of  reason  with  such  subtle  accuracy, 
has  established  her  right  to  be  considered  ...  a  genius  ade- 
quate with  patience  to  all  the  most  difficult  parts  in  the 
operatic  field.**  In  Boston  she  took  her  audience  captive,  was 
called  twic>e  before  the  curtain  at  the  close  of  the  second  act, 
and  was  again  recalled  at  the  end  of  the  opera  and  overwhelmed 
with  flowers.  All  the  newspapers  next  day  were  enthusiastic 
over  her  voice,  her  clear  and  crisp  execution,  and  her  mag- 
netic power.  Said  the  "  Tmnscript " :  ''  Her  vocalization 
was  fragrant  with  bloom  and  beauty.  She  sang  the  music 
of  the  first  act  with  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  yet 


frith  aitistic  skill  and  fltitsh.  In  the  duet  with  Brignoli  there 
WHS  a  gush  of  son<;  that  cnrricd  delight  and  odniirntion  to  a 
lii^h  pitch  in  the  audivnce."  Mcnnwhilv.  DwJght's  "  .loumal 
of  Music,"  perhaps  thon  tho  highest  nuthorlty  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  said  of  her :  "  We  hiiv«  nirely  had  occuxion  to 
record  a  more  complete  and  genuine  success.  An  entire 
Dovico  upon  the  stage,  having  appeared  only  some  half  dozen 
times  in  nil,  coming  to  us  almost  unbcndded  and  unpufTcd, 
indeed  almost  unknown,  she  has  stepped  into  the  position  of 
a  public  favorite  at  a  single  bound.  In  person  she  is  slender 
and  graceful,  with  a  pleasing  face,  intelligent  and  intellectual 
rather  than  beautiful,  capable  of  the  most  varied  expression. 
Her  voice  is  a  pure,  sweet,  high  soprano,  of  tliat  thin  ami 
penetrating  quality  that  cuts  the  nir  with  tlio  keen  glitter  of  a 
Damascus  blade,  wanting  now.  of  course,  in  that  volume  and 
power  which  age  and  time  will  give,  yet  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes ;  of  course,  furthermore,  not  so  lull  In  the 
lower  register  as  it  will  be  in  time.  She  reminds  us  much  (^ 
Adelina  Patti,  as  to  the  quality  of  her  voice,  and  indeed  in 
her  execution,  which  is  finished  and  thoroughly  artistic, 
savoring  little  of  the  novice,  but  worthy  of  the  experience  of 
a  longer  study  and  a  maturer  age.  Everj^hing  attempted  is 
done  with  admirable  precision,  neatness,  and  brilliancy  that 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  In  the  openmg  cavatina,  O  luce 
di  que^  anima,  she  exhibited  at  once  these  qtulitiea,  giving  the 
air  in  a  way  that  brought  down  the  house  In  spontaneoDs 
'applaose.  As  she  proceeded,  she  evinced  a  rare  dramatic 
talent,  and  an  apparent  familiarity  with  the  business  of  the 
stage  that  was  truly  remarkable.  The  grace  and  simplicity 
of  manner  that  mark  her  are,  however,  native  and  not  ac- 
quired, and  seem  a  real  gift  of  nature.  Through  all  the 
changes  of  the  opera  she  showed  herself  always  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  scene ;  so  that,  as  an  actress,  we  should  set 
her  down  as  possessed  of  a  rare  instinct,  if  not,  indeed,  of 
positive  genins." 

.  She  bad  an  equal  success  in  "  Ia  Somnambula ; "  bat  the 
mr  ended  the  seascm  abruptly.    She  was  re-«igiged  for  the 
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next  year,  and  in  1863  she  signed  a  contract  for  the  following 
three  years.  In  1862  she  assumed  the  part  of  Violeita 
in  "  La  Traviatu,"  and  the  **  Albion  "  remarked  of  her  appear- 
ance: ^Miss  Kellogg,  whose  dramatic  aptness  has  been  a 
most  noticeable  trait  of  her  career  so  far  .  .  .  in  the  final 
scene,  by  clear,  steady  vocal  flights,  placed  herself  above 
almost  every  Violeita  we  have  heard ; "  while  another 
authority  said  :  '*  Her  song  seems  an  outburst  of  the  fulness 
of  melo<lious  life,  and  as  if  she  could  no  more  help  singing 
than  the  song-sparrow  which  fills  the  le^ifless  woods  of  early 
spring  with  its  thrilling  notes."  Of  her  Amina^  at  this 
period,  the  "Home  Journal "  said :  " She  can'ies  the  realism 
which  specially  chamcterizes  certain  interpretations  of  here 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  action  of  the  part.  Her  sleep- 
walking never  swerved  from  the  strange  rhythmical  step  of 
the  actual  somnambulist.  The  method  of  her  vocalization  is 
throughout  that  of  the  unconscious  talker  in  sleep.  Her 
waking  scenes  are  deliciously  sung,  and  in  point  of  passionate 
acting  inimitable." 

The  hold  that  she  had  now  acquired  upon  the  public  was 
shown  when,  in  1863,  we  find  the  Boston  "Journal,"  saying 
her  "-4A,  non  giunge  was  an  exhibition  of  vocalism,  and  of 
acting  as  well,  that  makes  the  heart  of  an  American  swell 
with  pride."  The  "  Post,"  after  speaking  of  her  finish  and 
force,  said  of  her  Lady  Henrietta  that  she  "  was  all  sunshine 
and  music.  She  sang  with  heart,  and  acted  with  spirit,  and 
was  charming  in  a  thousand  and  one  nameless  by-plays.  Her 
sparkling  eyes,  vivacious  manners,  and  buoyant  spirits  told 
efiectively  on  her  audience.  The  'Last  Rose  of  Summer' 
was  sung  with  exquisite  sweetness  and  grace."  And  again 
the  same  critic  said  :  "  As  Linda  she  is  magnificent ;  and  so 
thought  an  audience  that  sat  enraptured  under  the  exhaustless 
melody  of  her  rich,  sympathetic  voice."  Of  her  Zerlina  in 
••  Don  Giovanni,"  the  ''  World"  of  New  York,  said  she  "ob- 
tained  the  most  artistic  success  of  the  evening,  acting  well 
and  singing  better;  her  'Batti,  Batti,*  gained  her  a  universal 
recall."      And  the  Philadelphia  "Press"  declared:    "She 
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carried  her  audience  away  with  her.  She  waa  born  and  will 
remain  a  draiiuilio  songstress.  Her  earner  in  Anieriai  haa 
bcwn  most  unequivocully  suocessful.  Her  sway  over  iw 
audieuoe  \»  a  sceptre."  I  have  made  these  qu<>tutions  bocAOse 
they  are  words  currying  far  more  outbority  than  any  opinion 
of  my  own,  and  Iwcjiuse  they  show  the  drift  of  contvm[>o- 
raneous  fueling.  The  pride  and  sutisfaction  which  the  people 
felt  in  her  won  manifested  by  a  constant  iteration  of  the  fact 
that  »h«  was  a  purely  Amcrit-au  product,  and  had  received 
none  of  her  cthication,  musical  or  histnonic,  elsewhere  than 
in  America,  and  that  she  was  n  living  refutation  of  all  foreign 
impertinences  in  relation  to  us  as  crude  and  ignorant  in  the 
direction  of  art 

It  was  in  1864  that  she  jmt  the  crown  upon  her  perform- 
anc-eit  In  the  crcution  of  the  p,irl  of  Manjiierlte  in  "  Faust,"* 
wtuoh  she  sang  twenty-eight  times  in  one  season.  To  erekto 
a  part  is  the  work  of  a  groat  artist,  and  few  are  the  prim*- 
donnas  of  the  day  that  have  done  so.  "  Faust "  had  never 
been  played  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe  only  by  its  origi- 
nal interpreter,  Mdme.  Miolan-Carvalbo.  Miss  Kellogg  was 
obliged  to  interpret  the  r6le  without  the  benefit  of  instmctioD 
or  tradition.  She  had  no  model  or  teacher  of  any  kind,  not 
even  the  hearsay  of  older  artists ;  her  own  genius  and  in8[»- 
ration  gave  it  birth.  She  had  then  sung  not  quite  three  years. 
There  was  an  almost  aniversal  concern  felt  in  the  fact  when 
it  was  learned  tliat  she  was  studying  the  part ;  the  country 
seemed  full  of  an  affectionate  personal  interest  in  the  yomig 
g^rl.  During  her  study,  one  would  say,  everybody  wished  to 
do  something  to  help  her  success ;  she  received,  both  from 
people  she  knew  and  from  stmngors,  copies  of  various  edi- 
tions of  Qoethe's  poem,  and  numberless  illustrations  of  it  also 
by  famous  artists ;  hints  and  suggestions  poured  in  upon 
her  from  the  most  unexpected  sources ;  the  excitement  was 
mora  intense  than  it  haa  ever  been  over  any  similar  event; 
and  when  at  last  she  appeared  before  the  footlights  of 
the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  In  the  presenoe  of 
a  most  notable  aadienoe,  in  this  most  poetical  of  all  tlie 
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parts  prima-donna  ever  sang,  her  triumph   was  tremend- 
ous. 

As  much  as  her  success  had  been  anticipated,  it  remained  a 
matter  of  wonderment  that  a  girl  reared  in  the  puritanical 
traditions  of  New  England,  who  had  never  been  out  of  her 
own  country,  who  had  been  kept  from  all  that  knowledge  of 
the  world  which  brushes  the  bloom  from  the  young  nature, 
had  been  able  from  her  own  imagination  to  present  the  ideal 
of  so  subtle  a  cbamcter  as  that  of  Goethe's  heroine.  It 
would  not  have  been  so  surprising  in  a  European  peasant ;  for 
something  of  the  atmosphere  of  old  legend  would  reach  even 
the  peassmt  of  those  meridians.  There  were  not  two  opinions 
about  her  success.  "  The  portrait,"  wrote  Mr.  Wheeler  in  a 
leading  periodical,  **  had  the  instant  cogency  of  a  homogene- 
ous work,  artistically  conceived  and  poetically  colored.  The 
music  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  quality,  fluency,  com- 
pass, and  culture  of  an  exceptional  voice.  The  critics  who 
desired  the  sensuous  mellifluence  of  Grisi,  the  power  of  Cata- 
lani,  and  the  execution  of  Persiani,  in  the  debutante ^  were 
willing  to  acknowledge  in  Grelchen  a  vocal  excellence  distinct 
and  even  new.  What  Miss  Kellogg's  voice  at  this  time 
lacked  in  color  and  breath,  it  made  up  in  fineness  and  purity. 
What  her  impersonation  wanted  in  organic  ardor  it  supplied 
in  accuracy,  delicacy,  and  finesse.  She  may  not  have  shown 
in  Gretchen  the  force  of  an  impulsive,  mimetic  nature,  but 
she  evinced  the  possession  of  a  chaste,  creative  imagination 
and  a  subordinating  intelligence.  There  was  reason  no  less 
than  sentiment ;  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  no  artist  who  has 
since  essayed  this  same  part  for  us  has  so  succeeded  in  deli- 
cately conveying  what  seems  to  be  the  poet's  ideal.  .  .  . 
With  Miss  Kellogg  there  was,  throughout  the  performance, 
an  exquisite  reference  to  the  supernatural  character  of  the  in- 
fluences that  were  surrounding  her.  This  spirituality  lifted 
the  rdle  at  once  out  of  the  purely  objective  domain  of  melo- 
drama into  the  region  of  poetry,  where  Individual  facts  are 
of  less  import  than  general  truths.  '1  have  seen,'  wrote 
to  Berlioz,  a  celebrated  viiluoso,  who  was  here  at  the  time,  'a 
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yoaag  gtili  libo  !•  litfl«  better  tlini  mn  ametenr,  eoMttti 
Tpuctof  Marguerita  in  M.Ootniod'8  recent  setting  of  "Ftait,^ 
'and  I  hare  been  both  tnipriied  and  duumed  hy  the  daliefooB 
■kill  with  which  she  Iibb  apptebended  and  made  obnoua  tinm 
■abtler  iwaiuisf  of  the  poet  which  I  bellered  were  beyond  tiM 
reocbof  lyrio  ormimetioart.*"  Of  thlavondrouaunpeTsonai- 
tion  the  critic  of  the  "  Tribune,"  an  exacting  one,  deolarad 
tliat "  she  literally  warbled  the  dellclons  masic,  eo  liqoidly  tha 
notes  fell  from  her  lips.  Perfect  purity  of  intonattoo,  light 
and  well-ailioulated  ezecation,  the  utmost  purity  of  taste,  and 
a  naiTe,  delidoua,  and  impaauoned  manner,  distingnlabed  her 
personation  of  MargvmiU.  We  hare  seen  nothii^  mora 
middenly,  tender,  and  delicately  pasdonate  ttian  her  whole 
bearii^  in  her  interview  with  Fauat.  It  was  a  flash  of  pun 
nature,  touching  at  once  the  Bympathlzers  of  tbe  audience  and 
calling  forth  murmurs  of  irrepressible  admiration.  It  was  a 
masterpiece  of  lyric  and  dramatic  power."  Another  musical 
ooDnoisseur  felt  obliged  to  sny,  In  more  chnnning  compliment 
than  singer  ever  ttad  before,  that,  "Tlie  exquisite  quality  and 
purity  of  her  voice,  its  sweet  and  gentle  character,  and  its 
thrilling  sympathetic  power,  are  so  aptly  united  to  a  faithful 
rendition  of  this  part,  that  it  would  seem  as  though  both  the 
poet  and  tbe  composer  had  written  it  for  her  in  place  of  her 
having  created  it  for  them."  The  newspapers,  over  and  above 
their  own  critical  remarks,  were  besieged  with  more  commu- 
nications than  they  could  print,  respecting  the  excellonco  of 
the  rendition,  one  coiTespondent  calling  it  the  greatest  dra- 
matic triumph  siuco  Miss  Heron  wolte  to  find  the  city  at  her 
feet;  and  another  sending  a  little ^eu  (C esprit:  — 

"When  Kellogg  sat  and  spun 
And  sang  the  song  of  Thule, 
We  felt  the  lifelike  tale  begun, 
The  Icey  was  struck  bo  truly, 
**If  Goethe's  soul  could  view, 
With  us,  the  passing  glory, 
He'd  see  the  Margaret  that  be  drew 
Rise,  living,  from  his  story!" 
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From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  wherever  she 
i^peared,  the  air  ning  with  plaudits.  In  Boston  the  audi- 
ences were  wild  with  eagerness ;  ladies  crowding  the  aisles 
and  standing  through  the  entire  opera  were  no  infi'equent 
sight  there,  and  hundreds  were  turned  away  from  the  doors, 
as  they  had  been  in  New  York,  where,  at  the  dense  matinees, 
throngs  of  ladies  appeared  frantic  for  either  seats  or  standing- 
room.  The  modest  little  girl  who  sang  Gilda  to  icicles  three 
years  before  would  never  have  supposed  it  could  be  herself 
causing  such  animated  scenes  in  Irving  Place,  before  the 
opera,  when  coachmen  and  policeq[ien  and  an  army  of  car- 
riages depositing  their  gay  loads,  made  outcry  and  confusion 
for -an  hour  or  more.  "The  interpretation  of  Goethe's  Mar- 
garet by  Miss  Kellogg  has  caused  'Faust'  to  be  the  most 
attractive  opera  of  the  season,  and  filled  the  house  to  over- 
flowing on  each  night  of  its  representation,"  wrote  the  Boston 
correspondent  of  the  "Evening  Post."  "  But  it  is  Margaret 
who  holds  in  her  slender  hand  the  chain  which,  encircling  the 
vast  audience,  strikes  through  thousands  of  hearts  the  electric 
spark  of  sympathy.  The  innocence,  sweetness,  and  pathos 
of  Margaret  could  only  be  fitly  represented  by  one  whose 
own  nature  corresponded  to  all  those  elements,  and  as  in  the 
first  act  the  gentle  and  lovely  presence  passed  over  the  stage, 
shrinking  from  the  contact  of  the  crowd,  uttering  only  a  few 
notes,  we  acknowledge  '  Sure,  something  holy  lodges  in  that 
breast.'  Through  all  the  succeeding  scenes  Miss  Kellogg's 
insifirht  into  the  nature  of  Mar^iret  never  fails.  The  element 
of  holiness  is  always  present  to  our  thoughts,  even  amid  her 
direst  temptations  and  darkest  trials,  while  the  musical  tones, 
tender,  trustful,  agonized,  come  to  us  as  the  true  source 
of  such  emotions.  .  .  .  Miss  Kellogg  restored  to  us  the 
meaning  of  the  poem,  that  there  is  an  innate  power  in 
innocence  to  put  down  Satan  under  her  feet ;  for  although 
Manraret  dies  on  the  floor  of  a  dungeon,  as  a  criminal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  it  needed  not  the  visible  presence  of  angels 
to  assure  us  that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God."  Mr. 
Longfellow,  in  fine,  expressed  the  sentiment  of  everybody 
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when,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Fields*  which  she  keeps  as  an  auto- 
graph, he  said :  **  Her  Margaret  was  beautiful.  She  reminded 
me  of  Dry  den's  lines : — 

^  'So  poised,  so  gently,  she  descends  from  high, 
It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky.*  '* 

Subsequently,  and  when  the  charms  of  all  rival  prima-donnas 
had  been  tested,  the  Goethe  Club,  at  the  dedication  of  a  statue 
of  the  poet,  choosing  William  Cullen  Bryant  as  the  orator 
and  Bayard  Taylor  as  the  poet  of  the  occasion,  requested  her 
assistance,  saying  they  were  emboldened  to  make  the  request 
by  the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  Goethe's  feminine  ideals  had 
found  through  her  its  truest  and  most  inspired  interpretation  on 
the  Ivric  sta<]^e. 

At  the  close  of  her  season  in  New  York,  this  triumphant 
year,  as  Miss  Kellogg  cumo  before  the  curtain  in  answer  to 
repeated  calls,  M.  Maretzek  stepped  after  her,  and  presented 
her,  in  the  name  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Academy,  as  evi- 
dence of  their  appreciation  of  her  as  an  artist  and  a  lady, 
with  a  ring  and  bracelet  of  superb  diamonds.  Such  testi- 
monials, however,  the  traditional  treasure  of  prima-donnfis, 
became  a  common  thing  as  she  went  on.  The  St.  Louis 
pcoi)le  gave  her,  when  singing  in  ''Don  Giovanni,"  a  massive 
gold  chain  and  inscribed  medallion,  after  ovations  of  flowers; 
and  in  New  York,  while  singing  "L'Etoile  du  Nord,"  a  bunch 
of  white  roses  was  tossed  to  her,  among  which  nestled  a 
humming-bird  holding  a  diamond  cross  in  his  bill.  Later 
were  ofTerings  of  still  costlier  jewels  from  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  other  foreign  dignitaries,  while  bouquets  and  bas- 
kets and  pynmiids  of  flowers,  some  of  them,  as  the  news- 
papers delicately  said  next  day,  costing  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  dollars,  were  the  events  of  every  appearance.  She 
had  already  valuable  possessions  in  her  stage  paraphernalia, 
among  them  a  crown  of  amethysts  set  in  a  fragile  gold  fili- 
grane,  to  which  a  romantic  history  is  attached.  In  this  opera, 
"L'Etoile  du  Nord,"  she  exhibited  an  exquisite  purity  and 
melodiousness  of  voice,  an  irreproachable  method,  and  a 
surprising  brilliance  and  facility  of  execution. 
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It  was  now  acknowledged  that  Miss  Kellogg  had  one  of 
the  purest  high  soprano  voices  on  any  stage,  and  was  a  bravura 
singer  surpassed  by  none  living  or  dead ;  that  her  ear  was 
precisely  correct,  and  that  she  was  ruled  by  no  false  ambi- 
tions, but  by  a  lofty  love  of  her  art ;  that,  in  short,  as  it  has 
been  beautifully  said  of  her,  she  was  less  a  lyric  queen  than 
a  lyric  priestess ;  her  domain  the  boundless  one  of  pure 
music,  and  that  she  rested  her  claim  to  recognition  on  no  per- 
sonal graces  or  attractions,  but  on  conscientious  and  complete 
work  alone.  The  purity  of  her  musical  method,  which  never 
allows  her  to  overload  a  measure  with  ornament  not  to  the 
purpose,  is  only  equalled  by  her  fidelity  to  detail  in  action 
and  in  dress.  It  may  be  trivial,  but  it  demonstrates  this 
peculiarity  of  hers,  to  relate  that  when,  on  a  benefit  night,  with 
a  programme  in  which  scenes  from  "Traviata"  and  "Faust** 
followed  one  another,  and  she  was  obliged  to  change  her 
toilet  rapidly,  laying  aside  the  gorgeous  ball-robes  of  Fi'o- 
letta  for  the  peasant's  dress  of  Marguerite,  whose  russet  leather 
shoes  had  been  mislaid,  she  was  in  a  terror  lest  she  should  be 
late,  and  some  one  suggested  that  she  should  retain  Violetta'a 
pale-blue  satin  shoes,  which  really  matched  the  border  of 
Marguerite^s  dress,  and  were  net  very  noticeable,  **  Who  ever 
heard,"  she  cried,  "of  a  burgher  maiden  going  to  church  in 
satin  slippers?"  Miss  Kellogg's  memory,  moreover,  was  as 
prodigious  as  her  work  was  faithful ;  she  knew  not  only  her 
own  part  but  the  whole  opera,  and  was  wont  to  conduct,  as 
one  might  almost  say,  a  large  measure  of  the  performance 
herself,  prompting,  suggesting,  and  maintaining  the  key, —  a 
thing  remarkable  for  its  unselfish  devotion  to  art  itself  instead 
of  the  usual  devotion  to  personal  success  alone. 

I  remember  her  well  at  this  happy  period  of  her  life. 
Success  had  not  spoiled  her,  as  it  never  can  spoil  her.  She 
was  but  a  trifle  turned  of  twenty, —  modest,  natural,  and 
unaflected  to  a  degree,  radiant  with  simple  happiness,  receiving 
admiration  that  was  almost  adoration  with  a  sort  of  surprised 
sweetness,  taking  a  girlish  interest  in  the  delayed  aflfairs  of 
youth ;  all  alive  and  tingling,  too,  with  her  music,  singing 
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to  friendci  on  the  off-nights  of  the  opera  as  if  she  were  the 
obliging  hallad-singer  of  any  parlor,  and  obedient  to  her 
worshipping  but  fur-sightcd  mother  as  a  child  of  ten  mi^t 
be.  It  was  only  an  example  of  her  happiness  overflowing  in 
abundant  kindness  towards  everyl>ody,  when  one  night,  as 
she  sang  '^Trovatore,'*  with  an  alnmdon  that  was  a  revelation  of 
unexi>ected  power,  returning  to  the  prima-donna's  room,  she 
saw  another  singer, — one  who  had  once  reigned  supreme  in  that 
room  herself,  whose  fame  had  been  world-wide,  but  from 
whom  years  had  roblwd  her  glory, —  turn  to  go  upstairs,  and 
she  sprang  after  the  fallen  queen,  and  insisted  she  should 
reocoupy  her  old  quartere  with  herself;  a  trifle,  to  be  sure, 
but  sliowing  the  s^ime  generous  spirit  that  has  poured  plenty 
into  the  lap  of  more  than  one  poor  singer's  family,  and  never 
whispered  of  the  act.  She  had  just  produced  her  second 
creation,  the  part  of  Annetta  in  "Crispino  e  la  Comare,**  in 
which  she  displayed  a  rare  capacity  for  comedy,  playing  most 
piquantly,  and  singing  the  gay  music,  in  which  is  a  gondola- 
son;j:  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  so  charmingly  as  to  be  applauded 
to  the  echo.  There  was  something  exceedingly  satisfactory 
in  the  siirht  of  hor  innocence  and  joyousncss,  and  the  thought 
of  her  faithfulness  to  the  o])li<j^ations  of  her  genius,  —  a  <renlus 
that  sparkled  in  the  light  eocjuetry  of  the  ZerUna  of  "  Fra 
Diavolo,"  glowed  with  a  superb  strength  of  flame  in  the 
passionate  IjeonorOy  and,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  asserted,  com- 
passed in  its  si)lend()r,  when  she  sang  the  ZerUna  and  the 
Donna  Anna  of  "  Don  (iiovanni,"  or  the  Filina  of  "  Mignon,* 
all  the  distance  between  the  immortal  song  and  joy  of  Mozart 
and  the  temporary  pleasures  of  Ambroise  Thomas. 

It  was  in  1807  that  she  signed  an  engagement  to  sing  for 
Mr.  Mapleson  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  sailing  in  the 
"  Russia."  She  made  her  (Wntt  there  as  Marguerite  ;  at  onc^, 
by  the  deed,  throwins:  down  her  ehallensre  to  the  Ivric  world; 
for  in  this  part  she  had  to  confront  recent  recollections  of 
Patli,  Lucca,  Miolan-Carvalho,  Nilsson,  and  Titiens.  The 
house  that  night  was  crowded,  brilliant,  and  enthusiastic ;  the 
applause  was  deafening ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  congratulated 
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her,  and  the  impression  she  made  was  immense  as  a  brilliant 
singer  and  a  consummate  actress.  **Her  voice,"  said  the 
anthoritative  critic  of  the  '"Standard,"  "is  a  high  soprano  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  sympathetic  quality,  as  fresh  as  a  lark^s, 
and  invariably  in  tune ; "  and  elsewhere  the  same  critic  wrote  : 
**  She  possesses  a  voice  of  rare  quality,  silver-bright,  liquid, 
and  emotional  to  a  degree.  She  sings  with  art,  feeling, 
judgment,  and  supreme  taste."  The  **  News  "  asserted  that  her 
performance  compared  with  that  of  any  of  her  predecessors, 
and  that  she  was  an  example  of  finished  tmining  in  the  best 
school ;  the  "  Era "  assured  her  that  she  need  fear  no  com- 
parison ;  the  "  Review "  pronounced  her  bravura  singing  in 
florid,  ornamental  passages  to  have  a  distinctness  and  com- 
pleteness of  style  seldom  realized,  while  her  shake  was 
in*eproachab1e  in  closeness,  evenness,  and  intonation ;  and 
Mr.  Davidson,  the  severe  and  unapproachable  critic  of  the 
"  Times,"  declared  that,  coming  so  entirely  without  the  con- 
ventional puff  preliminary,  the  d^but  was  in  the  strictest 
sense  legitimate,  and  she  had  achieved  a  brilliant  and  unquali- 
fied success ;  that,  emotional,  impassioned,  and  strikingly 
picturesque,  she  exhibited  a  high  order  of  dramatic  talent; 
that  her  voice  was  a  true  soprano — resonant,  flexible  no  less 
than  sympathetic  and  telling,  boasting  the  precious  quality 
of  being  invariably  in  tune,  with  extreme  sensibility  in  canta- 
bile  phrases.  **  Then  her  articulation  of  the  words,  her  sense 
of  accent,  her  balance  of  phrase  —  alike  in  tempo  giusto^  and 
in  teinpo  rubato  —  in  the  strict  division  of  time,  and  in  its 
measurement  at  discretion,  are  irreproachable ;  while  last, 
not  least,  her  pronounciation  of  the  Italian  language. is  so 
uniformly  correct  and  musical  that  she  might  almost  bo  taken 
for  an  Italian-bom.  .  .  .  When  Mile.  Kellogg  sings  the 
house  is  crowded ;  and  now  that  Mr.  Mapleson  has  got  hold 
of  the  young  and  fair  American,  he  must  retain  possession 
of  her,  as  of  Falemian  wine,  'under  a  hundred  keys.'" 

In  "Traviata"  her  success  even  exceeded  that  in  •*  Faust," 
and  she  followed  it  by  ''Lady  Henrietta"  with  a  facile 
brilliancy  of  execution,  and  by  "  Linda,"  of  which  the  "  Times  " 
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Mtd  her  perfbrmanoa  wu,  with  few  ezeeptioM,  *prol>ilil]r 
the  best  that  hu  ever  been  witnessed  on  the  Italien  or  asy 
other  stage.**  And  Hr.  Snwlley  sent  word  home,  "She  has 
filled  the  opera-hoius,  carried  her  audience  by  storm,  and 
delighted  the  critics.  Her  triumph  is  more  dedded  than  was 
that  of  Fatti  in  her  first  appearance,  and  is  not  less  onnplete 
than  that  of  Christine  Milason,  who  came  over  fhun  ^lis 
last  seneon." 

It  was  the  Americans  in  England  who  were  more  rejoiced, 
If  possible,  tlian  Miss  Kellogg  was  herself,  by  this  proad 
snccesB.  They  tlironged  to  her  representations,  they  loaded 
her  with  flowers,  they  overloaded  her  with  cordial  expres> 
sions.  Hrs.  General  Dix,  Mrs.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  the 
wife  of  our  Minister,  and  others  of  pronunence  congratulated 
her  by  letter.  Hany  Americans,  indeed,  felt  that  atthongh 
it  was  with  them  that  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
dninintic  genius  of  Maria  Felicia  Malibran  tooh  plnce,  and 
although  it  was  they  who  first  recognized  the  talents  of  Bosio 
and  of  Patti,  nevertheless,  Kello™  was  the  first  American 
singer  whose  whole  antecedents  and  instruction  belonged  to 
their  shores,  and  who,  bom  at  one  end  of  the  country, 
educated  and  brought  out  at  the  other,  and  half  idolized 
throughout  its  extent,  was  utterly  American  and  theirs,  and 
their  gratified  pride  gave  her  something  like  an  international 
position. 

The  burning  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  brought  the  season 
to  a  close,  but  Miss  Kellogg  was  re-engaged  for  the  next 
year.  She  opened  in  "Traviatn,"  and  created  a^rore.  Of 
her  Vtoletta  at  Drury  Jjanc  the  English  critics  said  she  robbed 
the  part  of  repulsiveness,  and  set  the  cachet  of  innate 
refinement  on  all  she  did.  Of  her  GUda  they  maintained 
that  it  was  not  peifect  merely,  but  a  new  revelation,  and  there 
was  certainly  no  GUda  now  to  be  seen  so  tender,  so  engag- 
ing, so  truly  pathetic.  In  "  La  Somnambula,"  they  asserted 
her  mingled  terror  and  grief  to  be  as  genuine  a  display  of 
true  passion  as  the  lyric  stage  had  seen  for  many  a  day ;  and 
of  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figsro,"  that  a  more  sprightly,  arch,  and 
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eminently  graceful  Susanna^  distancing  all  competitors,  as 
near  perfection  as  can  be  conceived,  was  not  to  be  found, 
nor  Iiad  tlio  garden-song  been  given  with  purer  vocalization 
and  truer  taste.  They  had  to  thank  the  American  prima- 
donna,  too,  they  acknowledged,  for  the  revival  of  a  racy 
example  of  the  Italian  style  of  half  a  century  back  in  the 
ambitious  part  of  Ninetta^  in  ^^La  Grazza  Ladra";  and  in 
**  La  Figh'a  del  Reggimento  "  they  found  her  singing  beyond 
all  praise :  **  Gay  or  sad,  hopeful  or  depressed,  the  music 
was  poured  forth  like  a  nightingale*s,  or  as  unpremeditatedly 
as  that  of  Shelley's  Skylark."  Her  Lucia^  meanwhile,  was 
pronounced  a  very  perfect  effort,  in  which  ^  she  not  only  sur- 
mounted every  difficulty  for  which  the  composer  is  account- 
able, but  introduced  cadences  and  ornaments  that  only  the 
most  finished  executant  could  attempt."  Said  the  ^  Standard,** 
in  conclusion :  '*  Mile.  Kellogg's  success  could  not  possibly 
be  greater.  She  was  recalled  after  every  act,  and  was  received 
each  time  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  At  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain, when  she  was  summoned  before  the  footlights,  the  stage 
was  literally  rained  on  with  bouquets,  and  the  scene  forcibly 
reminded  one  of  a  night  during  the  Jenny  Lind  furore,  when 
the  operatic  excitement  was  at  the  fever  height." 

During  these  seasons  she  sang  repeatedly  in  private  con- 
certs  under  the  patronage  of  the  royal  family  and  members 
of  the  nobility,  before  the  queen  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
at  the  great  Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where, 
before  an  audience  of  twenty-three  thousand  people,  and 
with  such  singers  as  Titicns,  Lemmens-Sherrington,  Nilsson, 
Sainton  Dolby,  Carola,  Sims  Reeves,  and  Santley,  her 
nendering  of  "Oh,  had  I  Jubal's  Lyre  I "  was  pronounced  one 
of  the  best  and  most  legitimate  specimens  of  Handelian 
singing  of  the  day.  ^  The  old  Handelian  fire  was  mainly  felt 
when  Mile.  Kellogg  sang  the  noble  air  from  '  Joshua,'  '*  said 
a  writer  in  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  in  describing  the  occasion. 
•*Dcar  Miss  Kellogg,"  wrote  Mr.  John  Hay  to  her  from 
Vienna,  ^  I  believe  you  do  not  read  the  Vienna  papers,  and 
80  will  not  see  what  the  *  Fremdenblatt '  says  of  you  this 
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fine  May  morning.  It  is  so  hearty,  and  yet  so  naive,  that 
I  send  you  a  literal  translation :  *  JSIiss  Kellogg  b  the  star  of 
the  opera  in  England.  The  enthusiasm  for  this  young  artiste 
is  indescribable.  Miss  Kellogg,  a  most  poetical  apparition, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  is  a  non  plus  ultra  bravura  singer, 
and  strikes  the  Putti  with  her  masterly  song  formally  dead. 
With  her  singing  unites  this  artiste  a  so  sublime  play  that  one 
through  the  same  is  moved  to  tears.  Fraulein  Tietjens,  who, 
as  well,  in  the  siune  opera  in  which  Miss  Kellogg  appeared, 
collaborated,  namely  in  Mozart's  "Don  Juan,"  was,  through 
the  splendor  of  the  young  stranger,  completely  eclipsed.'  ^ 

During  this  i*ea1ly  colossiil  success,  Patti  and  Lucca  were 
singing  at  Covent  Garden,  and  Titiens  and  Nilsson  at  Drury 
Lane.  With  these  latter  artists  Miss  Kellogg  alternated 
appearances,  and  in  the  performances  of  "  Don  Giovanni "  and 
of  the  "Nozzo  di  Figaro,"  she  wmg  in  conjunction  with  them  ; 
in  the  one  playing  ZerJina  to  Titien's  Donna  Anna  and  Nils- 
son's  Elvira ;  and  in  the  other,  Susanna  to  Nilsson's  Chernhino 
and  Titien's  Countess,  Her  repertoire  now  numbered  thirty- 
four  parts,  as  she  sang  in  *'  Poliuto,"  "  Kigoletto,'*  *'  Som- 
nambula,"  "Lucia,"  "Linda,"  "  Traviata,"  "  La  Figlia  del 
Reg^imento,"  "Un  Ballo  in  ^laschera,''  "L'Etoile  du  Xord,*" 
"Don  Giovanni"  (both  Zerlina  and  Donna  Anna)y  "Puri- 
tan!," "Marta,"  "Crispino,"  "Roberto,"  "Le  Xozze,"  ^*  La 
Gazza  Ladra,"  "II  Barbiere,"  "Faust,"  "  Fra  Diavolo," 
"Les  Noces  de  Jeannette,"  "Trovatore,"  "Carnival  of  Ven- 
ice," "Pipel(^e,"  "Don  Pasquala,"  "Mi^irnon,"  "Talisman,** 
"Lily  of  Killarnoy,"  "Bohemian  Girl,"  "Flying  Dutchman," 
"Aida,"  "Huguenot,"  "Carmen,"  and  "Lohengrin."  Offers 
were  made  her  to  sing  at  Paris,  Florence,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Madrid,  but  she  had  already  signed  an  engjigement  to 
sing  in  America  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Strakosch,  and 
she  returned  home  to  receive  a  welcome  which  showed  her 
how  her  country-people  felt  she  had  taken  off  their  reproach 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  Academy  held  an  immense  audience  on  the  night  of 
her  reappearance  m  New  York,  and  as  she  came  down  the 
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stage  the  falling  bouquets  almost  hid  her  from  view.  It  was 
several  minutes  before  she  could  cease  her  acknowledgments, 
and  it  was  beyond  her  power  alone  to  clear  the  stage,  even 
by  armfuls,  of  the  flowers  that  were  sent  up  in  pyramids, 
columns,  baskets,  and  wreaths,  with  doves  scattering  tube« 
roses,  and  canaries  rivalling  the  prima-donna.  After  this  she 
made  a  triumphal  tour  through  the  land,  —  a  sort  of  rojral 
progi*ess.  In  the  next  year  she  sang  in  opera  with  Mdme. 
Lucca,  and  in  1870  she  organized  a  concert  tour  of  her  own. 
Every  movement  she  has  made  has  been  an  upward  one, 
even  when  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  further  for  her  to 
go.  ''She  has  gained  every  step  by  industry  and  study* 
There  has  been  no  sentimental  nonsense  expended  on  her. 
She  has  won  honestly  and  fairly  the  first  position,  and  occu- 
pies it  to  the  acceptation  of  every  one.  No  one  has  tried  to 
write  her  up.  There  has  been  but  a  single  cfibrt  to  write  her 
down,  and  it  failed.  What  she  possesses  to-day  she  owes  to 
herself."  When,  in  1870,  she  played  Paulina^  in  ''Poliuto," 
the  public  acclaim  verified  the  critic's  statement,  that  her 
acting  throughout  was  "truthful  and  impassioned;  she  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  situation  for  an  instant,  but  kept  the 
cord  tightened  until  the  strain  of  irrepressible  enthusiasm 
severed  the  strands,  and  her  heart  poured  out  in  a  burst  of 
passionate  song  Jho  words:  '  OA,  Santa  Melodia!  Celeste 
voluttal'  So  finely  and  truthfully  was  that  rendered  that  it 
excited  o,  furore  of  admiration,  and  it  had  to  be  repeated  amid 
shouts  of  brava  and  thunders  of  applause.  It  was  a  supreme 
moment  both  for  the  artists  and  the  public.  Miss  Kellogg's 
gestures  were  purely  classic ;  they  demonstrated  the  emotions 
with  striking  fidelity ;  every  movement  was  rounded  and 
beautiful.  Her  poses  were  classic  and  graceful,  and  in  some 
cases  as  beautifully  statuesque  as  those  of  Rachel.  She  sang 
the  music  splendidly,  from  the  first  note  to  the  last;  she 
threw  into  it  all  the  passion  it  required ;  her  phrasing  and 
emphasis  were  admirable.  Her  finish  is  most  elaborate ;  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  select  a  blemish  in  her  intonation,  articu- 
lation,  or  execution.     It  was  pure,  beautiful,  and  honest 
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riling,  from  die  bcf^ning  to  tbe  «nd,  and  we  mn  gratHeJ 
to  hour  the  repeated  and  irrepreaaible  mamnm  of  'flra— ,' 
'  ftnnn,'  wbidi  greeted  her  aa  point  after  point  of  Tefinad 
beaiiQr  <tf  executioa  and  interpretatloQ  qipeared  in  atroiig 
relief.  Her  vojoe  is  in  snperb  order ;  it  is  full,  melodiow, 
and  aympatheUo,  and  rang  ont  in  pasaagea  of  finoe  willi 
metallic  power  whidi  auipriaed  wlule  it  delighted.  We  mart 
name  Pmlme  aa  tbe  graadeet  of  all  the  auoceaaea  that  Mi« 
Kello^  has  yet  adiieyed." 

In  the  succeeding  years  she  has  never  allowed  herself  to 
rest.  In  1872  she  enjoyed  another  triumphant  aeaaoo  in 
liCmdoQ,  when  Campanini  made  his  dSbut,  singing  JSdganh 
to  her  XMcia.  The  "  Atlantic  Monthly"  said  of  her,  shortly 
afterward :  "  The  pure,  penetrating  quality  of  her  voice  seemi 
mote  beautiful,  if  possible,  than  in  past  seaaons.  As  a 
singer,  so  fur  as  purity  of  style  and  method  and  fine  synqta- 
tbetio  musical  expression  go  to  make  one,  we  should  rank 
hereven  above  Madame  Lucca  or  Miss  Nilsson.  Her  sinning 
ia,  in  fact,  almost  absolutely  fhuUlesa."  In  the  winter  of 
1875  she  sang  one  hundred  and  twenty-Gvc  nights.  In  1880 
her  success  in  Vienna,  where  she  alone  of  all  the  troupe  was 
allowed  to  sing  in  Italian,  German  l>eing  the  prescribed 
tongue,  was  colossal.  And  meanwhile  she  has  been  at  tbe 
bead  of  an  enterprise,  which  bos  been  as  fertile  in  results  as 
anything  in  her  life,  for  tbe  introduction  of  English  opera, 
which  she  has  made  familiar  to  the  American  public.  "Into 
this  enterprise,"  says  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Frotbingbam,  "she 
threw  herself  with  all  her  accustomed  energy,  aided  by  a 
deep  confidence  in  the  musical  appreciation  and  entbuaiasm 
of  tbe  American  people,  assuming  the  direction  of  tbe  pieces, 
the  training  of  tbe  singers,  tbe  translation  of  tbe  libretti  from 
the  French  or  Italian,  and  in  general  the  conduct  of  the 
business." 

But  great  as  Miss  Kellogg  is  in  her  art,  a  laige  affection  ia 
given  her  for  the  equally  great  qualities  of  her  heart.  She 
has  never  been  known  to  condemn  a  rival.  Of  Miolon-Car- 
valbo  she  wrote  home :  "  I  dont  tbmk  I  ever  heard  anything 
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more  perfectly  rendered  than  her  singing  of  the  waltz  **  (in 
'* Romeo  and  Juliet").  When  a  bouquet  was  once  thrown^ 
after  the  curtain  fell,  upon  the  stage  where  she  was  singing 
with  Lucca,  the  curtain  rose  upon  her  clasping  Lucca's  hand 
with  the  flowers  between  them  in  the  clasp.  Everybody 
knows  of  her  goodness  to  dSbutantes^  of  her  patronage  of 
Lisa  Harris  and  others  when  she  was  quite  young  herself;  of 
her  efforts  to  place  above  want  the  family  of  young  Conly, 
one  of  the  singers  of  her  company  who  was  drowned ;  of  her 
kindness  to  the  superannuated  beneficiaries  of  the  stage. 
She  was  singing  one  night  in  Toledo,  when  a  young  woman 
made  her  way  to  the  anteroom  where  M.  Strakosch  was,  and 
begged  him  to  afford  her  a  hearing,  that  she  might  have  some 
support  in  the  path  she  had  undertaken,  believing  that  she 
had  a  voice  and  determined  to  do  something  with  it,  at  present 
making  her  way  by  singing  to  her  guitar  in  parlor  concerts  at 
one  hotel  after  another,  till  she  should  obtain  money  enough 
Xo  take  lessons,  being  totally  unacquainted  with  written  mu- 
sic. After  the  concert  Miss  Kellogg  and  the  company  listened 
to  her,  and  found  a  wonderfully  powerful  but  crude  voice, 
sustaining,  even  in  its  untrained  condition,  the  second  B  flat 
above  and  the  C  below ;  and  that  night  Miss  Kellogg  took 
her  home  to  the  hotel  in  the  carriage,  and  the  next  day  sent 
her  to  the  best  masters  of  New  York  for  an  education  at  her 
own  expense. 

How  often  has  not  that  generous  voice  been  heard  in  chari- 
ties ;  and  how  often  in  gracious  acts,  as  when,  Charlotte 
Cushman  playing  Queen  Katharine,  the  voice  that  sang  to 
the  dying  woman  was  Louise  Kellogg's,  that  voice  like  a 
*•  silver  bell  struck  with  a  velvet  hammer,"  or  as  it  was  heard 
at  Mr.  Greeley's  funeral.  "  There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment 
before  the  organ  was  heard  again,  and  a  sweet  and  ringing 
voice  broke  out  in  that  grand  song  of  faith  and  tenderness 
and  triumph,  'I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.*  It  was 
Miss  Kellogg,  who  paid  this  last  touching  tnbute  to  one 
whom  she  had  long  known  as  a  dear  personal  friend.  .  •  • 
He  had  conceived  a  strong  regard  for  this  estimable  lady ; 
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hB  ^Kika  of  her  in  WBrm  tamia  of  ^ilWt  wai  daring  hb 
riokneM,  onij  ft  Iittl«  whil«  bafera  be  died,  talking  ct  naaA- 
•ble  women  wlian  he  had  known*  ha  nienti<»ed  eq)eoial^ 
two  of  whnn  lua  ophutNi  ma  rety  high.  llMae  wera  Mav- 
garrt  Fuller  and  CHaia  Loniae  Kellogg.  It  waa  no  mere 
artiatio  sentiment,  therefore,  whidi  Miaa  Kello^  threw  Into 
the  divine  eong  which  she  poured  upon  the  eaia  of  that  great 
•mUenoe.  There  was  grief  at  her  heart,  for  there  were  tean 
In  her  Toiee.  When  ahe  oeased  a  aeoae  <^  inexpnaaible 
tandemess  aeemed  diflbaed  orer  the  whole  hoose." 

UIh  Kellogg  has  nerer  married.  I  will  oonfesa  that  I 
hare  thought  a  strong  and  tender  paadon,  an  experieooe  at 
that  great  school  of  life  to  be  found  In  marriage,  would  enridi, 
deepen,  and  fortify  her  genius  and  her  art.  Bot  the  only  paa- 
rion  die  has  ever  acknowledged  is  tbe  lore  of  her  mnwc 
Her  home,  originally  In  New  Hartford,  waa  afterwords  for 
many  summers  at  Cold  Springs,  on  the  Hudson,  on  the  estate 
of  Clarehurst,  —  a  delightful  spot  which  aho  hss  beautifie?! 
through  the  ample  resources  of  tbe  wealth  she  has  accumu- 
lated,—  lying  on  a  mountain  side  opposite  West  Point,  under 
the  shadow  of  huge  oak»  and  hickories,  and  where  the  view 
outside  is  as  full  of  color  and  splendor  as  the  house  inside  is 
of  music  and  all  the  sweetness  of  domestic  life.  Latterly 
she  has  spent  morn  time  at  tbe  Clarendon  Hotel  in  New  York, 
which  has  been  her  homo  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

The  career  of  Miss  Kcllo^  is  one  that  it  is  a  pleosnre  to 
contemplate,  and  mention  of  which  I  leave  with  reluctance. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  of  immeasurable  use  in  the 
future,  —  a  wise  and  lofty  and  beneficent  example.  Greatly 
endowed  by  nature,  she  has  yet  bad  great  difficulties  to  mas- 
ter. That  she  was  an  American  has  militated  agunst 
her,  except  in  temporary  bursts  and  spasms  of  public  feeling, 
^e  had  a  cabal  of  critics  always  to  overcome,  chiefly  foreign- 
ers  attached  to  the  great  newspapers,  who  would  not  believe 
good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth,  otherwise  America.  No 
newspaper  was  ever  approached  with  a  consideration  in  her 
behalf,  and  ahe  had  been  more  than  a  dozen  years  on  the 
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stage  before  she  met  any  of  these  people  personally.  She 
had,  moreover,  a  natural  manner,  wanting  in  the  repose  of 
indifiercntism,  full  of  a  certain  nervous  restlessness,  that 
afforded  these  critics  ground  for  accusing  her  of  a  vanity  and 
conceit  absolutely  foreign  to  her  being.  In  truth,  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg  is  totally  without  conceit.  She  never  admits  that  she 
has  done  anything  so  well  that  it  might  not  have  been  done 
better.  She  never  goes  on  the  stage  without  her  heart  m  her 
mouth.  Cruel  words  have  cut  her  to  the  quick ;  she  has 
needed  the  kindest.  Encouragement  has  always  warmed  her, 
and  more  encouragement  would  have  fired  her  to  yet  happier 
heights  than  she  has  reached.  With  all  her  signal  success  no 
audience  has  yet  got  the  best  from  her,  —  that  best  which  she 
could  give  if  she  felt  herself  sustained  in  their  strong  sym- 
pathy to  the  point  of  her  courageous  aspiration ;  if  they  would 
forget  that  she  did  not  belong  to  the  terra  incognita  of  the 
foreigner,  with  its  charms  of  the  unknown.  To-day  an  audi- 
ence will  raise  the  roof  with  thunders  of  applause ;  to-mor- 
row, she  knows,  its  caprice  will  hesitate  to  dare  to  say  she  is 
better  than  the  best  because  she  is  one  of  themselves.  She 
herself  never  had  a  caprice ;  she  is  an  embodied  conscience ; 
she  is  amiability  itself;  she  has  carried  on  the  stage,  if  not  in 
such  precise  facts,  yet  in  their  spirit,  the  rearing  of  a  Puritan 
girl  whose  piano,  before  she  went  to  New  York,  was  closed 
on  Saturday  night  and  not  opened  till  Monday  morning.  Ex- 
posed to  every  danger,  there  has  never  in  all  the  years  while 
she  has  been  in  the  blaze  of  the  public  eye,  *^  in  the  fierce 
light  which  beats  about  a  throne,''  been  a  blemish  on  her  fair 
fame,  nor  has  the  breath  of  blame  blown  over  her.  When 
will  the  influences  of  the  universe  combine  about  a  wonderful 
throat  again  in  such  self-denying  industry  and  earnestness 
and  will,  such  unsullied  spotlossness,  such  intelligence  and 
spirit,  ^—  in  short,  in  another  Clara  Louise  Kellogg?  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  her  while  we  may ;  for  she  is  an  honor  to  her 
household,  a  delight  to  her  friends,  a  glory  to  womankind  I 
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MARY    A.   LIYEBMOBB. 

BT  lUUBXTH  STDABT  PHELFa. 

Xn-IlTvnoitfaAiKMtqr— StociMtrf  HvChUdtwod— ThaUUlaHbitaM 
— Her  HMtiifa — JooniaUitlc  KzpericnoM — Tha  War  of  Um  BrtwUioB — 
LejKl^  utd  Dnotlon  lo  tha  Calon  —  TIm  Nwthwntns  Sanltuj 
CBwimlwIoa  —  Away  BxperiencM  —  Inddoiti  of  Hoiplul  Life— Woo- 
dfltfnl  Nana  aad  Beady  ntaoorcw  In  BmaiaidM— A  ItMiiaAaUi 
Aehlaranient— Mli^ty  Woik  for  Union  Soldien— Tbair  Lora  and 
BarcntiMforHar  — ")foUMr"lotlie)B  All— Touching  Story  of  a  Sel- 
diar"!  Ring— A  Thrilling  Inctdentot  ChleagoLIfe— AnEmmdof  Many 
—  Terrible  Deatli-B«d  Scene  — Lftbon  after  the  Ww— Her  ChrUtlan 
Life  and  Influence—  Workasa  Reformer— Fame  at  an  Orator— Penoml 
Appearance  —  Home  LIf«  —  A  Grand  and  Noble  Woman. 

HERE  is  Still  fossil  poetry  left  in  the  too  familiir 
phrase,  "  representative  "  muo  or  woman. 

Our  own  country,  yet  young  and  prophetic,  ia 
pre-eminently  the  ground  of  experiment.  "Your 
land  of  the  future,"  George  Eliot  catted  it, 
"  America,  is  the  nursery  and  seed-ground  of 
new  ideala,  where  Uiey  can  expand  in  a  better, 
freer  air  than  ours." 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  great  and  gracious 
nomen  whose  achievements  are  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  this  book,  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  one  who 
will  be  found  fifty  years  hence  more  bi-oadly  to  re-present 
the  spirit  of  the  hist  twenty  years  of  American  stoiy  than 
her  whose  name  heads  this  commemorative  sketch. 

I  am  enabled  to  give,  in  the  words  of  one  near  to  Mrs. 
Livermore,  a  few  fiicts  about  her  early  life,  which  are  of  so 
much  interest  as  indicating  the  prophetic  cost  which  strong 
natures  often  take  on  in  childhood,  that  I  can  only  wish  I  had 
threefold  the  space  which  can  be  spared  to  them. 
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Science  teaches  us  nowadays  that  in  order  to  save  a  man 
we  must  convert  his  grandfather ;  and  gives  us,  in  its  own 
despite » the  strongest  proofs  we  possess  of  the  value  of  relig- 
ious character  as  a  social  factor.  Nothing  so  illustrates  the 
persistence  of  force  as  the  continuity  of  spiritual  fibre.  We 
all  freshly  remember  the  i*eligious  molecules  in  the  brain  of 
Emerson,  who  was  the  result  of  eight  generations  of  Christian 
ministers. 

This  most  womanly  story  of  a  noble  woman  adds  another 
to  the  long  list  of  instances  in  which  a  believing  stock  has 
been  preservative  of  intellectual  vigor. 

"The  parents  of  Mrs.  Livermore,"  I  am  told,  ''were  very 
devout,  indeed  stern  in  their  ideas  of  morality  and  religion. 
Her  ancestry  on  her  father's  side  were  Welsh,  on  her  mother's 
side  English,  —  her  maternal  grandfather  having  been  bom  at 
London.  He  was  an  East  India  sea-captain.  Her  father 
was  bred  a  Berkshire  farmer  in  Massachusetts.^  Further  back 
in  the  ancestral  line  we  find  the  clerical  environment.  "  I 
have  the  blood  of  six  generations  of  Welsh  preachers  in  my 
veins,"  is  the  significant  testimony  of  the  woman  who  packs 
Boston  Theatre  on  Sunday  evening  when  she  talks  on  Immor- 
tality. 

"Mary  was  bom  in  Boston.  She  was  most  rigorously 
trained  from  her  earliest  infancy  in  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  in  momls,  and  in  the  severe  theology  of  the  day, 
after  the  belief  of  the  Close  Communion  Baptist  Church; 
while  the  very  best  education  was  given  her  that  the  schools 
of  Boston  and  the  educational  facilities  of  New  Eno:land  at 
that  time  afibrded  for  girls.  She  does  not  remember  a  time 
when  she  was  not  vitally  concemed  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  religion,  eager  for  knowledge  and  ambitious  for  study, 
while  there  was  no  possibility  of  her  shirking  her  daily  allot- 
ment of  work  in  her  father's  household. 

"The  oldest  surviving  child  of  a  family  of  six,  she  always 
exercised  a  mother's  care  over  her  younger  sisters.  Before 
she  was  ten  years  old  she  was  harassed  by  wakeful  nights 
of  anxiety  for  them,  when  she  would  arouse  her  parents  in  the 
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uiiddle  of  the  night,  asking  thorn  to  pniy  for  tliese  little  sisters 
t  they  might  bccumo  good  women  and  be  etematly  saved 
in  heaven.  When  asked  if  the  same  prayer  should  not  be 
made  in  her  own  l>ehiilf,  i«he  gnve  this  diumctcristic  answer; 
*  'Tion't  any  mnttcr  al>out  mo  ;  if  Ihcy  ure  suved  I  can  bear 
anything.'" 

Pretty  storici*  nre  told  us,  too,  of  (he  Uttlo  girl's  being 
fullowod  to  iind  from  M.'hool,  by  ii  procession  of  timid  chil- 
dren, the  weak,  or  sick,  or  poor  and  ill-dressed,  or  otherwise 
"  unlit,"  who  were  worxtcd  by  the  ridicule  or  insult  of  their 
rougher  and  tougher  nniles.  Mary's  presence  was  "hands 
off"  lo  the  biggest  bully,  and  protection  to  the  feeblest  of  her 
depcndeats.  "  She  took  the  luw  into  her  own  hands,  and 
was  judge,  jury,  and  executioner  to  the  unlucky  boy  who 
attempted  any  insult  to  her  dubious  procession  of  nigged  und 
onkfltDpt  duldreD." 

These  little  tales  rend  like  a  legend  from  the  annats  of 
ohivalry;  or  like  a  prophecy  from  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
ceding the  Qospel  of  a  beautiful  life.  What  wonder  that  a 
friend  says  of  her  to-day :  "  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  another 
woman  of  the  day  who  is  more  sought  by  forlorn  and  friend- 
less women  —  women  needing  comfort,  encouragement, 
assistance ;  women  iiankrupt  in  character,  charged  with 
crime,  and  awaiting  trid ;  women  who  are  called  'outcast,* 
and  who  are  on  the  verge  of  soicide' —  than  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  .  .  .  It  is  literally  true  of  her  that  never 
jet  in  her  life  has  she  turned  away  either  man  or  woman  who 
had  sought  her  in  distress." 

The  favorite  amusement  of  the  little  Calvinist  was  playing 
at  meeting,  and  she  who  to-day  holds  an  audience  from  the 
platform  or  pulpit,  better  perhaps  than  any  other  living 
woman,  began  to  train  herself  for  her  vocation  by  practising 
(in  defimit  of  other  hearers)  on  the  sticks  and  logs  arrayed 
in  her  fiither's  wood-shed.  She  writes  now  and  then  from 
some  point  in  ber  yearly  lecturing  tours  that  she  **  has  met 
some  members  of  one  of  ber  old  wood-shed  audiences,  bnt 
has  not  always  been  sure  whether  these  were  blockheads  « 
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lager-beer  barrels.**    Her  father  used  to  say :    **  If  you  had 
only  been  a  boy  I  would  have  educated  you  for  the  ministry." 

We  read,  it  is  true»  of  one  secular  encroachment  upon 
these  '*  sad  amusements/'  in  the  shape  of  a  wax  doll  which 
did  duty  as  a  worldly  diversion  for  a  time.  But  a  little  heap 
of  ashes  was  discovered  one  day  in  the  back-yard,  where,  it 
was  learned,  the  recantation  of  Cranmer  had  been  enacted  be- 
fore admiring  spectators.  The  archbishop  met  the  fate  of  u 
heretic  with  great  historical  accumcy  and  religious  fervor, 
but  the  unfortunate  five-dollar  French  doll  was  missing  from 
the  scene  of  her  brief  domestication  in  that  family. 

An  impressive  account  of  the  "  Play  of  the  Resurrection,** 
one  of  the  diversions  out  of  which  the  sternly-reared  child 
managed  to  wring  her  unyouthful  pleasures,  has  seemed  to  me 
too  interesting  to  be  set  aside.     It  is  thus  described :  — 

"  In  order  to  reach  the  play  it  was  necessary  that  one  of 
the  children  should  be  taken  sick,  and  the  usual  programme 
follows.  The  doctor  was  summoned,  the  pulse  and  tongue 
were  examined,  medicines  were  prescribed  and  taken  without 
any  benefit ;  the  doctor  finally  abandoned  all  hope,  and  amid 
well-counterfeited  grief  that  sometimes  became  so  real  as  to 
lead  to  violent  weeping,  the  little  patient  died.  Then  came  the 
preparation  for  burial.  The  eyes  were  closed  and  the  lids 
weighted  with  coins,  the  hands  folded  on  the  breast,  the  body 
arniyed  in  a  long  night-dress,  and  all  moved  about  solemnly 
and  sadly. 

"  Then  came  the  funeral,  Mary  oflSciating  as  the  minister, 
with  prayer  and  addresses.  All  sang  a  dolorous  hymn  to  a 
dolorous  tune,  and  the  procession  was  formed,  which  marched 
slowly  and  tearfully  through  the  chamber  to  a  back  square 
bedroom  given  up  for  a  play-room.  It  had  a  large  wide  fire- 
place closed  with  a  fire-board,  and  its  windows  were  dark- 
ened by  green  shutters,  a  heart-shaped  aperture  in  the  top  of 
each  admitting  the  only  light.  The  fireplace  had  been  cleansed 
and  painted  black  for  the  children's  convenience,  for  the  fire- 
place was  the  tomb  where  now  the  pretended  dead  child  was 
buried,  all  the  ghastly  formalities  of  the  times  being  faithfully 
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copied,  and  Umi  with  grMtgriafth«  flre-boud — thadoorof 
the  tomb — wu  pot  in  iti  pUce,  and  tin  funanl  |mieeMka 
ratnnwd  totbafrontofHiehouBe  intba  order  in  which  it  had 
oome. 

"^All  thia  waa  preliminaij.  Kow  the  real  play  bepn. 
The  green  window-shuttera  were  tightly  oloaed,  eren  tha 
heart-shaped  apoitures  for  lights  were  ahaded  —  the  room  waa 
made  aa  dark  aa  poauble.  and  then,  all  being  ready,  one  of 
the  boya  at  the  npper  stuirway  gave  the  ugnal,  a  proloi^ed 
blast  oQ  a  trumpet.  This  was  Gabriel,  announchig  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  the  coming  resurrectioa.  Nearer  came  the 
trampeta  —  louder  grew  the  blast  —  and  as  it  entered  tha 
darkened  room  the  wiodow-ehuttera  were  suddenly  throws 
baok  with  great  clatter;  the  fire-board  was  dashed  down  with 
great  noise  at  the  same  moment  by  the  occupant  of  the  fir^ 
place,  who,  arrayed  in  the  buriul  gnrmcnts,  sprang  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  whither  now  all  the  children  sprang, 
with  uriU3  itiid  eyes  uplifted,  all  bui^stJug  out  into  a  juhilsDt 
song  of  welcome,  which  gi-ew  louder  nnd  fuster  as  the  ex- 
citement increased,  and  tlicir  emotions  became  more  vehe- 
ment. 

"I  have  beard  Mrs.  Livcrmore  &ny  that  no  spectacular  play 
she  has  ever  witnessed,  bus  thrilled  and  excited  her  as  did 
this  '  Play  of  the  Resurrection '  in  her  childhood." 

The  child's  devotion  to  her  parents,  and  fear  of  making 
trouble,  were  almost  unchildliko.  "We  hear  of  her  aa  secretly 
engiiging  slop-work,  and  sewing  flannel  shirts  at  night  (until 
parentally  discovered),  to  earn  a  few  shillings  towards  her 
own  support;  and  as  collecting  and  controlling  a  vacation 
school  of  fifty  little  pupils,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  week,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  her  own  education.  Here  shows  the 
organizing  fibre  which  aftenvards  carried  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission of  the  great  Northwest  upon  its  broad  shoulders. 

Her  intellectual  vigor  early  developed.  At  a  tender  age, 
we  hear  of  her  being  shut  up  by  her  schoolmaster  with  no- 
thing but  a  dictionary,  and  required  to  write  an  impromptu 
thesis  on  "  Self-government,"  by  way  of  proof  that  her  eztraor- 
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dinary  compositions  had  not  been  plagiarisms.  The  result 
acquitted  her  fully  and  finally,  in  the  mind  of  that  teacher. 
At  fourteen  she  graduated  at  the  Hancock  School  with  the 
highest  honors. 

When  Mary  was  seventeen  years  old,  an  event  occurred 
which  more  than  any  other  one  affected  her  inner  and  outer 
life.  A  younger  sister,  greatly  beloved,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  died.  The  life  of  this  child  had  been  one  of  sin- 
gular purity  and  loveliness.  In  character  she  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  natural  saints,  or  at  least  of  the  early 
matured  for  the  moral  results  of  death  —  one  of  those  rare 
souls  whom  the  Master  "  beholding,"  would  have  "  loved." 
But  according  to  the  theology  of  the  family,  she  was  not 
^  converted,"  and  by  the  logic  of  theology  she  could  not  be 
saved. 

The  self-sacrificing  sister  faced  this  fact  with  an  anguish 
nothing  less  than  maternal.  No  comfort  approached  her  de- 
spair. She  bore  it,  as  intense  girls  bear  such  things.  The 
little  sister  was  in  hell,  and  she,  Mary,  who  would  have  gone 
there  in  her  stead  as  unhesitatingly  as  she  would  dispose  of 
the  bully  who  abused  a  child  that  trusted  her  at  school, — she 
could  not  lift  a  muscle  or  use  a  heart-throb  to  prevent  this 
moral  outrage.  So  much  purity  —  so  much  punishment  — 
how  much  God  ? 

She  faced  her  problem  in  the  solitary  way  that  befalls 
strong  young  natures.  The  wise  and  tender  word  which 
should  have  **  read  his  righteous  sentence"  otherwise  to  the 
desperate  mourner  was  not  spoken.  No  one  gave  her  a 
sane  gospel.  No  one  taught  her  that  when  the  conflict  struck 
between  essential  Love  and  accidental  creed  the  odds  wei*e 
not  in  favor  of  the  creed.  Human  device  had  pitted  itself 
against  Divine  tenderness  ;  and  there  was  no  religious  good- 
sense  at  hand  to  convince  the  tortured  creature  that  God 
Almighty  loved  the  dead  child  better  than  her  father's  min- 
ister. The  inevitable  consequences  racked  the  strong  soul 
and  body  of  the  growing  girl.  Years  of  agony  left  traces 
which  can  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  trembling  lips  and  solemn 
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qipeal  of  the  gran  ayv,  with  wfakh  tfata  iptMb  h  Bfc  b 
■Utidedto.  She  left  home  the  bflttar  to  fight  her  ight  in  tkt 
lonelineie  whidiMchiiii»Mlaiiietgenciee<ieni»iid,iMdfinrtwo 
yean  Uogfat  as  gorenieee  in  a  deedate  VugiBia  pkntadoa, 
■erting  to  throw  the  timnoU  at  her  netiira  into  aetiva  and 
inoeaeant  work. 

It  wae  upon  her  ratnm  from  thii  Southern  tr^  that  chanee 
threw  her  in  the  way  of  a  yoang  Univenalist  preacher,  to 
whoee  ears  the  atoiy  of  her  experience  wai  cairiedl^traabled 
friends.  This  was  a  case  whkh  peculiarly  appealed  to  the 
sectarian  seal  of  the  minister,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Uie 
strong  sweetness  snd  sweet  strength  of  the  woman  mnat  have 
presented  more  complicated  problems  to  the  man.  The  sub- 
ject of  eternal  punishment  was  replaced  by  that  at  eternal 
blessedness,  and  Mary  ABhtun  Rice  became  the  wiie  of  Bev. 
Daniel  P.  Livermore. 

The  elder  Dumas,  I  think  it  was,  said  of  Micbnet  Angelo 
—  fiuinter,  architect,  poet,  and  sculptor  —  that  he  had  four 
souls.  Wc  need  not  climb  us  high  ns  Angelo  to  meet  a  com- 
manding versatility  that  can  be  best  described  by  some  such 
phrase.  Tbc  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  subject  like 
that  which  is  crowded  into  the  limits  of  this  sketch,  lies  in  the 
vuriousness  of  this  woman's  claims  to  public  interest. 

Beyond  question  the  first,  if  not  tlic  strongest  of  these,  is 
to  lie  found  in  Mrs.  Livermore's  magnificent  war-record. 

The  years  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  her 
marriage  were  full  —  such  a  life  could  never  be  empty  — of 
those  tentative  efforts  which  strong  youth  puts  forth  to  fiod 
its  footing.  AVomen  longer  than  men,  (and  women  more 
hel|)les8ly  then  than  now),  throw  out  their  intellectual  bd- 
tennfe,  groping  after  the  "  wherefore  "  of  individualism. 

Mrs.  Livermore  taught  and  wrote,  —  aa  other  gifted  girls 
tench  and  write,  —  hecaune  those  were  the  only  outlets  for 
superfluous  life  then  possible  to  the  "  evei'-womanly."  She 
was  for  sometime  associate  editor,  with  herhuslmnd,  of  "The 
New  Covenant,"  a  religious  paper  published  at  Chicago.  Her 
newspaper  and  magazine  work  was  industrious,  almost  inces- 
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aant,  and  kept  in  practice  that  mental  muscle  destined  later 
to  find  its  true  athleticism.  All  this  balancing  of  the  emo* 
tions  by  reflection  disciplined  the  young  feminine  exuberance, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  future  power ;  it  was  like  the 
prelude  which  it  has  become  usual  to  place  before  certain  lec- 
tures— so  much  mental  exercise  before  the  real  business  of 
the  day  begins. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  during  these  early  years  of 
her  married  life,  Mrs.  Livermore  was  also  occupied,  like 
other  women,  in  the  cares  of  home-keeping,  and  in  the  rear- 
ing of  her  young  family.  She  is  the.  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren ;  one  of  whom  is  no  longer  living. 

So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  Mrs.  Livermore's  life 
be^ran  with  her  career  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

It  was  a  grand  history.  It  is  twenty  years  since  that 
clarion  sounded  which  should  "never  call  retreat,"  and  our 
hearts  are  growing  a  trifle  dull  to  the  old  war-stories.  Half 
a  million  of  the  men  we  sent  forth  from  North  and  South  are 
in  their  graves  ;  and  the  dead  take  no  trouble  to  remind  us  of 
themselves.  Those  who  returned  to  us  are  beginning  to  drop 
out  of  the  ranks  fast  enough,  and  in  the  press  of  life  we  do 
not  turn  to  see  who  falls.  Often  the  erect  shoulder  and  the 
direct  eye,  all  the  signs  left  of  the  soldier  whom  we  gave  with 
tears  and  welcomed  with  huzzas,  pass  us  without  raising  so 
much  as  an  association  with  the  sacrifice  which  we  have  ac- 
cepted at  his  hands.  The  widowed  wives  and  the  widowed 
girls  with  whom  the  war  saddened  the  broad  land,  are  already 
"entering  into  peace*' — that  of  eternity,  or  that  of  time,  and 
if  neither  has  comforted  them,  who  stays  to  ask?  Thus  too, 
with  the  army  woman,  she  who  did  what  the  rest  of  us  desired, 
and  carried  womanhood  so  soldierly,  yet  right  womanly,  to 
the  very  front  of  war  —  how  more  than  easy  we  have  found 
it  to  forget  her  in  these  prosperous  years.  How  once  we 
honored  her,  sought  her,  envied  and  loved  her,  leaned  on  her 
strength  and  hung  on  her  words.  How  frivolous  seemed  our 
idle  lives  beside  her  own,  how  small  our  motives  and  poor 
our  achievement ;    above  and  beyond  all  else  how  great  our 
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deM  I  In  looking  OT«r  the  rwxiTd  of  Um  daedt  of  woomb  In 
the  nntsing  md  saniUry  Sttxrioe  of  the  wtr,  one  fi  ■"TM^fanfit 
blinded  hj  temxt  that  oome  tnm  the  bottom  of  the  beut,  at 
chancing  npon  some  now  forgotten  name,  aoiiM  "  wt  Tfcinwi  ' 
of  a  once  grateful  pnblic,  wlio  compreaaed  into  those  fear 
ihort  yean  poetry,  pathos,  glory,  and  aacxifioe  tnoa^  to 
moke  the  staple  of  any  dozen  whole  lirea  andi  as  we  am 
living,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  be  content  with  in  theae  htsr 
di^. 

Few  women  in  the  long,  heroio  list  did  a  better,  btarar,' 
sounder  work  than  Mary  LiTermore.  It  ahould  be  leniBBK 
bered  that  afao  gare  her  clear  head,  no  less  than  her  strong 
hands  and  warm  heart,  to  the  emei^ncy.  "The  oolnmna  at 
her  husband's  pi^r,"  we  are  told,  "  furnished  her  the  oppov- 
taoity  she  desired  of  addressing  her  ptttriotio  appeals  to  tiia 
country,  and  her  Tigoroua  pen  was  ever  at  work,  both  in  its 
columns  and  those  of  other  papers  open  to  ber.  Daring 
the  whole  war,  even  in  the  busiest  times,  not  a  week  passed 
that  she  did  not  publish  somewhere  two  cr  three  columns 
at  the  least.  Letters,  incidents,  appeals,  editorial  corre- 
spondence—  always  something  useful,  interesting  —  head  and 
hands  were  always  busy,  and  the  implement '  mightier  than 
the  sword '  was  never  allowed  to  rust  in  the  inkstand." 

In  an  article  of  Mrs.  Livermore's,  published  soon  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  we  find  this  vivid  reminiscence  of  those 
fateful  days :  — 

"  But  no  less  have  we  been  surprised  and  moved  to  admira- 
tion by  the  regeneration  of  the  women  of  our  land,  A 
month  ago  we  saw  a  large  class,  aspiring  only  to  be  leaders 
of  fashion  and  belles  of  the  ball-room,  their  deepest  anxiety 
clustering  about  the  fear  that  the  gored  skirts  and  bell-shaped 
hoops  of  the  spring  mode  might  not  be  becoming,  and  their 
highest  happiness  being  found  in  shopping,  polking,  and  the 
schottische  —  pretty,  petted,  useless,  expensive  botterflies, 
whoso  future  husbands  and  children  were  to  be  pitied  and 
prayed  for.  But  to-day  we  find  them  lopping  ofi"  superfluities, 
retrenching  expenditures,  deaf  to  the  calls  of  pleasure,  swept 
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by  the  incoming  patriotism  of  the  time  to  the  loftiest  heights 
of  womanhood,  willing  to  do,  to  bear,  or  to  suffer  for  the 
beloved  country.  The  riven  fetters  of  caste  and  conven- 
tionality have  dropped  at  their  feet,  and  they  sit  together^ 
patrician  and  plebeian.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  make 
garments  for  the  poorly-clad  soldiery.  An  order  came  to 
Boston  for  five  thousand  shii*ts  for  the  Massachusetts  troops 
at  the  South.  Every  church  in  the  city  sent  a  delegation  of 
needle  *women  to  '  Union  Hall,'  a  former  ball-room  of  Boston ; 
the  Catholic  priest  detailed  five  hundred  sewing-girls  to  the 
pious  work ;  suburban  towns  rang  the  bells  to  muster  the 
seamstresses ;  the  patrician  Protestant  of  Beacon  street  ran 
the  sewing-machines,  while  the  plebeian  Irish  Catholic  of 
Broad  street  basted  —  and  the  shirts  were  done  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  a  day.  On  Thursday,  Miss  Dix  sent  an  order 
for  five  hundred  shirts  for  the  hospital  at  Washington  —  on 
Friday  they  were  ready." 

It  is  with  the  work  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion that  Mrs.  Livermore,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  most 
closely  identified.  Many  a  brave  woman  found  her  way,  in 
the  teeth  of  shot  and  shell  and  surgeons'  opposition,  to  the 
chartered  nursing  service  along  the  lines.  Many  a  noble 
woman,  sheltered  in  her  own  home,  kept  there,  perhaps,  to 
guard  the  children  whose  father  she  had  sent  to  the  front, 
served  the  Commission  in  the  quiet  ways  without  which  no 
great  undertaking  can  be  supported — knit  the  stockings, 
made  the  clothes,  picked  the  lint,  rolled  the  bandages,  packed 
the  boxes,  collected  the  money  —  those  "  home  ways  "  whose 
name  was  legion,  and  whose  memory  must  not  die.  Mrs. 
Livermore's  work  seems  to  have  been  a  combination  of  home, 
commissary,  and  hospital  service. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1862  the  Northwestern 
branch  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  was  organ- 
ized at  Chicago.     It  was  an  influential  body. 

Mrs.  Livermore,  with  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoge,  a  well-known 
army  worker,  were  appointed  agents  of  the  Northwestern 
Commission,  and  went  to  work  as  two  such  women  would. 


Upon  tbem  fell  the  yoln  of  (ngBnintioo  —  riflnh  thit  liw  iImI 
_of  the  hard,  io  crim  when  the  Btrun  apon  tha  iympat}i3m 
ou  only  ba  cued  by  a  quick  itroka  and  imme^ata  reapniiaa. 
Throuj^iout  tha  gnat  Northweit  Mn.  LlrennoTa  tmrdladt 
aroaung,  inetrncting,  and  viTlfying  the  people  by  the  ptmatak- 
ing  patience  wbldi  is  the  final  sign  of  atnngth  in  exatemcot. 
The  Sanitary  Aid  Sodeties  q>nng  np  tinder  her  depaidng 
feet  like  shadowi ;  the  entbudMm,  the  ignorance,  the  ardor, 
and  heart-break  of  women  wen  ordered  and  atiliiad,  and 
ao  the  great  Oomnusaion*  with  the  predaiaa  of  the  CozliH 
ei^ne,  got  to  work. 

In  December  of  I86S  the  National  Oommiaaion  oaUed  a 
eooooil  at  Waahington,  and  appealed  to  the  BnuHih  Gommia* 
aion  at  the  Korth  to  tend  two  ladtea  pnetiGally  ftmnw^  with 
the  work,  aa  delegates  to  tfaia  convention.  Hra.  Livennon 
and  Mrs.  Hoge  were  detailed  for  this  errand.  There  was 
need  of  it,  and  of  them. 

This  was  the  time  when  nanitary  supplies  had  fallen  off, 
and  the  demand  for  them  desperately  increased.  "  One 
and  one,"  says  the  Oriental  proverb,  "  make  cleTen."  The 
strength  of  anion  in  the  Commission,  as  in  the  ranks,  car- 
ried the  hour  over  the  need,  and  the  results  of  this  council 
were  felt  throughout  the  land  like  an  accelerated  pulse. 

It  'waa  on  this  Washington  trip  that  Mrs.  Liveimon 
visited  the  convalescent  camp  ut  Alexandria,  known  as  Camp 
Misery.  Here,  from  improper  drainage,  from  actual  lack  of 
fuel,  clothing,  and  food,  our  soldiers  were  slaughtered  like 
slaves  in  nn  amphitheatre.  But  here  was  one  woman  to  "  keep 
the  count."  When  she  found  that  eighteen  sick  soldiers  died 
at  that  camp  in  one  night,  from  cold  and  starvation,  the 
country  heard  of  it.  Her  unresting  pen  fiew  to  the  help  of  the 
aroused  Commission,  and  "  carried  the  story  of  these  wrongs 
all  around  the  land." 

It  was  early  in  this  year  that  Mrs.  Livermon  was  ordered 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  hospitals  and  military  posts  on  the 
Mississippi  river.  This  brought  her  into  yet  mon  direofr 
contact  with  army  sufferings.     One  may  doubt  which  wa» 
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more  to  the  purpose,  among  the  wounded,  homesick, 
neglected  boys,  her  chartered  power  to  relieve  them,  or  her 
womanly  presence  among  them.  She  was  a  fortress  of 
8ti*ength  and  a  fountain  of  comfort.  She  was  one  of  the  rare 
women  who  know  how  to  make  feminine  sympathy  tell  with 
masculine  force.  Her  emotions  never  bubbled  over  into 
froth ;  they  swelled  a  current  of  practical  and  practicable  re- 
lief, as  inevitably  as  healthy  breath  flowed  from  her  broad 
lungs,  or  magnetic  vigor  radiated  from  her  massive  frame. 
Mrs.  Livermore  always  worked  largely;  small  motives  and 
small  results  seem  as  foreign  to  her  career  as  small  feelings. 
One's  impression  in  reviewing  her  army  record  is  that  she 
served  like  a  General.  She  had  the  broad  sweep  of  eye,  the 
reserve  of  expedient,  and  the  instinct  of  command.  These 
Mississippi  tours,  for  instance,  resulted  in  an  organized  attack 
upon  the  scurvy,  which  was  threatening  the  ranks  to  an  extent 
unstayed,  and  even  unknown  by  the  military  authorities. 

Mrs.  Livermore  and  Mrs.  Hoge,  having  observed  the 
mischief  while  serving  as  agents  at  Washington,  kept  their 
woman's  eyes  well  open,  and  were  quick  to  detect  both  the 
premonitory  and  actual  symptoms  of  the  dreaded  disease  at 
Vicksburg  camps  and  hospitals.  They  personally  explained 
to  General  Grant  the  facts  with  which  his  surgeons  had  not 
acquainted  him.  But  this  was  not  enough.  These  two 
women  did  not  shift  the  responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  man,  but  made,  themselves,  trips  up  and  down  the  river, 
whose  object  was  to  arouse  practical  excitement  upon  this 
matter.  Their  appeals,  their  circulars,  their  enthusiasm, 
their  persistence,  and  their  personality  resulted  in  an  out- 
burst of  immediate  relief.  In  three  weeks  over  a  thousand 
bushels  of  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  vegetables  were  sent 
to  the  scurvy-threatened  army,  and  by  their  prompt  distribu- 
tion the  danger  was  averted. 

On  one  of  these  tours  up  the  river,  Mrs.  Livermore  dis- 
covered twenty-three  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  who  had 
been  left  at  a  certain  station,  with  the  most  insufficient  care, 
and  not  a  loop-hole  of  escape  by  which  they  could  get  back 


to  ^  unoDg  tbrir  frieiidi.  Tbtir  dmaipdn  liMs  were  with 
tfadr  ngiiDBDtB ;  their  wginwuta  mm  in  the  fivld ;  no  one 
had  tothori^  to  lUioharge  them ;  bome;  with  itit  last  comforts 
M  .ita  deapente  dtaiiee  of  lift,  mi  denied ;  a  knot  of  red 
tape  Ued  them  down. 

Mn.  LiTfliiDore  took  in  the  ease  at  a  glanot,  »n<1  presented 
heraelf  immediately  at  the  headqiurten  of  Cn-noriil  Grant. 
Witbont  wdting  ao  long  as  to  take  the  chidr  ho  (liTorod  her, 
aha  baatened  to  tell  her  story  in  a  few  soldierly  words,  briefly 
tntfanating  that  she  had  chartered  power  firoiu  tbo  Santtaiy 
Oommisslon,  and  adding :  — 

"QenenI,  if  you  will  i^ve  me  authority  to  do  so,  /wid 
agree   to  take   those   twenty-three  woonded   men   saf^jr  ! 


The  General  eyed  her  in  ^ence — a  tremendons  look.      * 

Many  and  varied  were  the  types  of  women  who  cone 
down  the  river  in  those  days  on  errands  soitiethncH  more 
enthusiastic  than  rationally  available.  Mrs.  Liveimore  was 
a  stranger  at  headquarters,  and,  as  the  officer's  eye  asked,  **Ii 
fihe  lying?"  the  woman's  eye  silently  replied.  When  the  muis 
duel  was  over,  the  General,  still  without  comment,  called  hll 
chief-of-staff'. 

"  This  lady  is  Mrs.  Livermoro  of  the  Sanitary  CommissioD. 
She  finds  twenty-three  wounded  soldiers  who  cannot  gel 
home  for  lack  of  their  descriptive  lists.  She  agrees  to  taU 
them  bei-sclf." 

Then  followed  the  necessary  order,  which  empowered  )u/t 
for  her  extraordinary  venture ;  and  as  quickly  as  will  ooold 
act  she  was  under  way  with  »her  twenty-three  soldien^ 
Their  homes  were  scattered  all  over  the  West,  but  the  trans* 
portation  service  at  her  command  was  equal  to  the  eme^ 
gency,  and  her  pluck  to  anj'thing.  It  had  not  occnrred  to 
her,  however,  that  a  power  more  silent  and  greater  than  the 
General  could  get  her  into  difficulties  for  which  he  had  pro- 
,  vided  no  authority ;  and  when,  the  first  day  up  the  river,  onis 
very  sick  man  died,  she  bad  nothing  more  or  less  to  meat 
than  the  fact  that  she  could  not  gat  him  buried. 


h 
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The  Sanitary  Commission,  to  which  she  appealed,  through 
its  nearest  agent,  was  compelled  to  reply  that  its  power 
dealt  with  the  living,  not  with  the  dead;  that  it  had  no 
money  for  burying  men;  that  she  must  go  to  the  govern* 
ment.  But  the  government  authorities  declined  with  equal 
decision.  The  man  was  discharged.  He  was  no  longer  a 
soldier.  He  was  now  a  civilian.  The  nation  could  not  bury 
civilians.  So,  back  and  forth  in  vain  from  one  to  the  other, 
the  question  passed. 

Meantime  the  soldier  remained  un buried,  and  the  captain 
of  the  steamer,  being  Southern  in  his  sympathies,  as  most  of 
his  calling  were,  peremptorily  declared  that  if  that  man  were 
not  buried  by  sundown  his  body  should  be  put  on  the  levee 
and  left  there.  At  this,  Mrs.  Livermore,  returning  in  des- 
peration to  the  military  authorities,  besieged  them  by  argu- 
ments from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  Such  an  outrage 
would  be  the  property  of  the  newspapers  in  three  days. 
The  whole  land  would  ring  with  it.  She  presented  the  case 
in  such  colors  that  the  official  yielded,  and  agreed  to  give  the 
man  burial,  stipulating  that  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the 
party  should  fill  out  the  necessary  blanks. 

How  tell  him  there  was  no  surgeon  in  charge?  And  the 
fact  was  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of — that  twenty-three 
wounded  men  were  in  the  sole  care  of  one  woman  for  trans- 
portation to  their  twenty-three  several  homes  in  the  broad 
Northwest.  The  woman  left  the  military  presence  without 
remark,  herself  filled  out  the  poor  fellow's  blank, — regiment, 
company,  name,  cause  of  death,  whatever  items  she  knew, — 
and  they  were  few  enough,  —  and  after  a  moment's  desperate 
hesitation  loyally  appended  to  the  paper,  for  humanity's  sake 
and  the  country's,  M.  A.  Livemiore^  M.D.^  —  so  buried  her 
soldier  like  a  patriot,  and  quietly  went  on  her  way  with  her 
twenty-two.  Verify  that  title,  Union  soldiers !  M.  A.  Liv- 
ermore^  Ma  Donna y  let  her  be  forever  I 

Probably  the  thing  most  closely  connected  with  her  **  army 
name"  was  the  great  Northwestern  Sanitary  Fair,  which  oc- 
curred in  Chicago  in  1863. 
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This  undertAking,  in  which,  of  course,  iha  laliom  of  many 
irotiien  must  nol  l»  forgotten  in  tbo  prominence  of  th«  few, 
b  concedml  to  have  been  tho  insgiinktion  of  Mrs.  Livormoro. 
She  suggested,  urged,  and  caimod  the  immense  oxperiiuent 
through.  She  supplied  the  fitith,  the  will,  and  the  fire.  Her 
co<lui)orcr8,  at  fir»t  timid  and  rcluctimt,  fell  in  with  hor  pur- 
poses, and  tho  thing  was  begun  and  done  as  if  failure  wei-e  an 
imifossibility  and  success  u  divine  right.  This  fair  was  the 
first  of  tho  series  of  grciit  faira  organized  throughout  the 
North  for  the  benefit  of  the  Comniission.  It  netted  almost 
one  hunilred  thousand  dulliirs. 

A  cfHitribntor  to  Dr.  Brockett's  "Women  oi  tbe  CM& 
.Wkt,*  iriw  wi>  praMot  at  a  ccwvention  of  the  women  i^  thff 
Hoithwertt  amafflODed  to  Chicago  to  consider  the  feaaibili^. 
of  that  andertaking,  givw  forcible  testimony  to  the  remark- 
able influence  of  Mrs.  Ldvermore :  "  A  brilliant  and  earnest 
speaker,  her  words  seemed  to  sway  the  attentive  throng. 
Her  commanding  person  added  to  the  power  of  her  words. 
...  As  all  know,  this  fair,  which  was  about  three  months 
in  course  of  preparation,  was  on  a  mammoth  scale,  and  was 
a  great  success ;  and  this  result  was  no  doubt  greatly  owing 
to  the  presence  of  that  quality,  which,  like  every  bom  leader, 
Mrs.  Livcnnore  evidently  possesses,  that  of  knowing  how  to 
select  judiciously  her  subordinates  and  instruments." 

We  are  able  to  give,  in  Ilrs.  Livermore's  o\vn  words,  a 
few  clear-cut  pictures  from  her  experience  as  agent  of  the 
commission.  This,  clipped  from  a  tetter  from  Louisiana,  in 
April,  1863,  says:  — 

"As  the  *  Fanny  Ogden '  was  under  orders,  and  would  be 
running  up  and  down  the  river  for  two  or  three  days  on 
errands  for  General  Grant,  we  determined  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Battery,  encamped  at  Milli- 
ken's  Bend,  and  try  tent-life  for  a  day  or  two.  So  we  were 
put  ashore  at  the  landing,  and  in  the  fading  twilight  picked 
oar  way  along  the  levee  to  the  camp.  What  a  hearty  wel- 
come WAS  accorded  as  I  What  a  chorus  of  cheerful,  manly, 
fiimiliar  voices  proclaimed  the  gladness  of  the  battery  at  onx 
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arrival  I  Forth  from  every  tent  and  *  shebang  •  swarmed  a 
little  host  of  the  boys,  all  bronzed  to  the. color  of  the  ^  Atlan- 
tic Monthly*  covers,  to  use  one  of  their  own  comparisons; 
all  extending  eager  hands,  •  •  •  hearty,  healthy,  impatient 
to  hear  from  home.  .  .  .  Here  they  were,  'our  boys'  of 
whom  we  took  sad  and  tearful  leave  months  ago,  when  we 
gave  them  to  God  and  our  country  at  the  altar  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, when  they  alone  were  brave,  calm,  and  hopeful.  Hei-e 
they  were  —  the  same  boys,  but  outwardly  how  changed. 
Then  they  were  boys^  slender,  fair,  with  boyish,  immature 
faces ;  now  they  were  men,  stalwart,  fuller  and  firmer  of 
flesh,  the  fair,  sweet  boyish  look  supplanted  by  a  strong, 
daring,  resolute  expression.  .  .  .  We  told  all  the  news,  and 
still  the  hungry  fellows  asked  for  more.  .  .  .  We  examined 
photographs  of  dear  ones  at  home.  ...  A  plain  dress-cap 
fell  from  our  travelling  basket ;  the  boys  instantly  hailed  it  as 
a  home  afiair ;  'it  seemed  natural  to  see  it,  as  their  mothers 
had  heaps  of  such  female  toggery  lying  around  at  home,' 
they  would  have  it  .  .  .  and  the  cap  was  accordingly  donned, 
greatly  to  their  satisfaction.  .   .  . 

"  General  McClernand's  army  corps  is  encamped  at  Milli- 
ken*s  Bend,  and  the  next  day  we  called  at  his  headquailers, 
and  informed  him  that  the  'Fanny  Ogden,'  laden  with  sanitary 
stores,  Avould  be  at  the  Bend  in  the  aflemoon.  He  ordered 
immediate  notice  of  the  same  to  be  sent  to  every  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  regiment  or  battery,  which  brought  them  out  in 
full  force  on  the  arrival  of  the  boat.  .  .  .  The  pleasure  was 
exquisite  when  we  went  to  the  hospitals,  most  of  them  miser- 
able aflairs,  intended  for  temporary  use,  and  beheld  the  grate- 
ful emotions  of  the  sufierers. 

*' Ale,  eggs,  lemons,  codfish,  condensed  milk,  tea,  and  but- 
ter were  among  the  articles  we  fui*nished.  .  .  .  Many  insisted 
on  paying  for  them ;  they  could  hardly  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  the  gift  of  the  Northwest.  In  ward 
after  ward  we  repeated  the  story  that  the  people  had  sent 
these  supplies  to  the  Commission,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
sick  in  hospitals.  •  .    .  This  evidence  of  kind  feeling  seemed 
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«f  JiMtf  l»  Wnd  A  w«Te  or  tienliiig  (lirough  the  onttro  words. 
«  .  .-  *Aai  tu  tboy  don't  Toi-gcL  un  down  here  ?  Thiit'«  good 
|Mn>  W«  Wora  afraid  fixnu  wliat  we  liennl  tbiit  Uivy  were 
tM  tradig  MKctab,  uiul  lluit  we'd  ^t  to  pint  our  guns  *tother 
my/ Mid  Mm  Mtsiioiiri  boy. 

**  jiad  bara  let  me  »iy.  Unit  in  alt  my  intercourse  with  our 
iaU&at,  ia  ciunp  and  t)i<ld  and  linspiula,  intbo  Ekst,  West, 
iSd  SofldlWKt,  f|-om  the  coninieDcenient  of  the  war  to  tb» 
fimttaA  tiaw,  I  have  uevor  i-ik  ouiitcred  tho  least  disre.'ipect 
Ik  VOhU  imanor,  tone,  or  look  from  ofliccr  or  private.  Hud 
I  bMB  lAtf  tiiv  sick  Diou  in  buspiluls  have  so  generally  called 
B|»,  'MotiMT ' — to  tiiom  all,  tbeir  muniier  could  Dot  have 
bMn  noes  wholly  unexceptionable.  1  cimnot  nor  do  I  be- 
Mam  morwcniun  can  say  tbe  same  of  Ibe  surgeons,  ...  Of 
MKUW  then  are  noble  exceptions  to  this  statement,  .  .  .  3ily 
obMrratioos  have  nlno  forced  upon  nie  the  conviction  ihiit 
our  men  In  the  army  do  not  deteriorate  morally  u  greatly 
as  is  represeoted.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  worae  than  at 
borne." 

She  testifies,  also,  that  of  the  uncounted  deathbeds  of  sol- 
diera  which  she  has  attended,  not  one  instance  can  be  recalled  - 
where  the  dying  man  did  not  believe  in  immortality.  Upon 
being  asked  how  many  such  deatb^scenes  she  witnessed,  she 
replied  that  it  wns  impossildc  to  tell.  "I  nTole  seventeen 
hundred  letters  for  soldiers  iu  one  year."  Among  the  men  to 
whom  death  and  life  were  fuch  tremendous  facts,  she  invari- 
ably found  the  expectutiun  of  a  world  to  come  more  or  less 
clearly  fixed.  "  There  wns  none  of  this  prevailing  indiSerent- 
ism  :  this 'I  don't  know  anything  about  it' spirit;  '  it  may  be 
one  wny,  and  it  may  be  another ;  nobody  can  prove  it,  and 
why  should  I  trouble  myself?'" 

She  also  says,  that  of  them  all  she  knew  hut  one  who  was 
afraid  to  die.  This  was  a  moving  story.  The  end  was  near 
at  hand,  the  man  uncontrollable,  not  with  physical  so  much 
as  mental  agony.  "  I  can't,  die,"  he  cried.  "  I  can't  die  I  I 
have  been  a  wicked  man  I  A  wicked,  wicked  man  I  I  am 
afrtud  to  die." 
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He  flung  himself  from  side  to  side  of  the  mattress  on  which 
he  lay  upon  the  floor.  He  tossed  his  arms  wildly  and 
writhed  for  relief  from  the  soul-wound  that  hurt  so  much 
more  than  the  mangled  body. 

'*He  won't  last  half  an  hour,"  said  the  surgeon »  ^  if  he  is 
not  quieted.     You  must  calm  him  some  way.'* 

The  best  was  done,  but  the  raving  continued  unchecked. 
The  man  demanded  a  minister ;  *'  he  had  been  a  church-mem- 
ber once,*"  he  said,  ^  and  that  was  the  trouble  with  him ;  he 
must  see  a  minister.**  With  great  difSculty  a  clergyman  was 
brought,  but  when  he  got  there  he  could  do  nothing  with  the 
maniac  sinner,  and  was  i-etreating,  bafilcd,  from  the  sickening 
scene,  when  Mrs.  Livei*more,  who  saw  that  the  poor  fellow 
was  going,  for  want  of  a  little  nerve-control,  to  pass  on  un* 
comforted,  and  that  all  too  soon,  herself  made  a  bold  stroke. 

She  got  upon  the  mattress,  kneeling  beside  him,  and  taking 
both  his  arms,  held  them  like  iron  in  her  own.  Looking  the 
dying  man  straight  in  the  eyes,  she  sternly  said :  ^liiowslopf 
Stop  this,  the  whole  of  it.  You  can  keep  quiet,  and  you 
shall.  Lie  still,  and  listen  to  what  this  man  has  to  say  to* 
you.** 

**But  I'm  afraid  I've  got  to  die!**  wailed  the  terrified 
creature,  "and  I  have  been  a  wicked  man." 

"  And  what  if  you  have  got  to  die  ?  **  rang  the  womanly 
voice  which  had  melted  over  him  so  tenderly,  now  stifiened 
into  the  sternness  of  a  rebuking  mother.  "  Then  die  like  a 
man,  not  like  a  baby !  You've  sent  for  this  minister.  Lie 
still,  and  hear  Avhat  he  has  to  say  to  you.** 

Like  a  child  in  her  arms  the  man  obeyed;  the  tortured 
ner>es  grew  calm ;  the  soul  gathered  itself  to  meet  its  fate 
and  its  God.  The  poor  fellow  listened  gently  and  intelli- 
gently to  the  sacred  words,  and  passed  quite  reconciled. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  bring  to  an  end  the  most  imperfect 
and  brief  account  which  time  allows  me  to  sive  of  Mrs.  Liver- 
more's  war  record  than  by  relating  a  beautiful  story  (already 
told  in  the  '*  Youth's  Companion  "),  which  spans,  like  a  slender 
golden  bridge,  the  distance  between  that  glorious  past  and 
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fUa  fliraeat  preMntt  between  the  sacrifices  of  wnr  and  I 
eoBMontions  of  peMc. 

Upoa  a  reeeot  leeinring  tour,  In  Alliion,  Micbigun,  Mn.  ' 
lircnnore  was  approachcti  giftcr  (ho  eveDing's  lecture  by  an 
dderljr  womui,  whit«^iiuii-ed,  and  with  a  fuce  that  time  had 
mHj  gn-vea. 
.   "Ifri.  LiTWmon,*  she  began  at  once,  "Do  yoii  remcin- 

berwritfalg  a  letter  Tor  John of  the  One  Hundred  nnd 

Twenty-eerMlth  HhAignn  Voliintcoru,  when  he  lay  dying  in 
tbtt  Orerton  HtMpital  nt  Memphis,  during  the  spring  of  ]8t)3, 
■nd  of  ctHopletii^  the  letter  to  bis  wife  and  mother  after  he 
biddiedP- 

HfB.  UrtarooM  was  forced  to  reply  thnt  she  eoald  not 
neall  tiie  ease,  she  wrote  so  muny  such  letters  during  the 
mr.     The  gray4udred  wnniim  drew  the  letter  with  trembling 
hands  from  her  pocket.     It  hud  been  torn  at  the  folds,  and 
■Bwed  together  with  fine  stitches  ;  it  was  greutly  worn.     Mrs,    : 
Uvennore  recognized  hei-  own  hand,  and  silently  re-rend  tllM 
forgotten  pages.     Thv  first  four  were  dictiitcd  by  the  soldief^ 
as  he  lay  dying  —  shot  through  the  lungs.    After  the  lips 
were  still  which  gave  the  message  to  mother  and  wife  —  those 
precious  "  last  words"  on  which  the  two  had  lived  for  twenty 
years,  —  the  writer  herself  had  added  to  the  sacred  letter 
such  suggestions  as  her  sympathy  wrung  from  her,  in  consola- 
tion to  the  inconsolable. 

"I  think,"  said  the  woman,  lifting  her  worn  face  to  the 
strong  one  above  her,  "  my  daughter-in-law  and  I  would  have 
died  when  wo  heard  that  John  was  dead  but  for  that  letter. 
It  comforted  us  both,  and  by-and-by  when  we  heard  of  other 
women  similarly  afflicted,  we  sent  them  the  letter  to  read,  till 
it  was  torn  int«  pieces.  Then  we  sewed  the  pieces  together, 
and  made  copies  of  the  letter,  which  we  sent  to  those  of  our 
acquaintances  whom  the  war  bereft. 

"But  Annie,  my  son's  wife,  never  got  over  John's  death. 
She  kept  about,  and  worked,  and  wentto  church,  but  the  life 
had  gone  out  of  her.  Eight  years  ago  she  died.  One  day, 
a  little  before  her  denth,  she  said  :  — 
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* 'Mother,  if  you  ever  find  Mrs.  Livermore,  or  hear  of  her,  I 
wish  you  would  give  her  my  Avedding-ring,  which  has  never 
been  off  my  finger  since  John  put  it  there,  and  will  not  come 
off  till  I  am  dead.  Ask  her  to  wear  it  for  John's  sake  and 
mine,  and  tell  her  this  was  my  dying  request.' 

"I  live  eiffht  miles  from  here,"  added  the  woman,  '**and 
when  I  read  in  the  paper  that  you  were  to  lecture  here 
to-night  I  decided  to  drive  over,  and — if  you  will  accept 
it  —  to  give  you  Annie's  ring.** 

Too  much  moved  to  speak,  Mrs,  Livermore  held  out  her 
hand,  and  the  lonely  woman  put  the  ring  upon  her  finger  with 
a  fervent  and  solemn  benediction. 

From  war  to  peace,  there  may  be  as  I  say,  a  golden 
bridge ;  or  there  must  be  a  gaping  chasm,  in  individual,  as  in 
public  story.  When  the  thrill  is  over,  when  the  stir  is 
stilled,  when  emergency  has  given  place  to  routine,  excite- 
ment and  event  to  calm  and  monotony,  then  a  life  is  put 
upon  its  true  mettle.  Peace  has  her  soldiers  no  less  than 
war.  That  is  strength  which  still  finds  in  the  leisure  of 
daily  commonplace  its  military  rank.  It  were  easy  to  suffer 
the  collapse  of  the  strong  nerve  and  hot  resolve,  and  so  sink 
into  the  mere  selfishness  of  well-earned  ease.  It  were  easier, 
perhaps,  to  become  the  victim  of  a  fatal  displeasure  with 
ordinary  conditions,  and  to  find  no  more  the  glorious  in  the 
necessary ;  to  slide  off  into  second-rate  ideals  and  their  correl- 
ative motives,  and  pass  one's  days  in  the  fretful  inaptitude  of 
a  nature  which  has  wrung  one  supreme  hour  from  life,  and 
never  found  or  never  sought  another. 

A  friend,  once  asked  for  material  for  Charlotte  Cushman*8 
memoir,  said :  "  I  have  no  data.  There  is  only  the  continuity 
of  love."  So,  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  we 
seem  to  have  only  the  continuity  of  power.  Any  notice  of 
Mrs.  Livermore  would  be  seriously  incomplete  which  should 
not  give  emphasis  to  her  value  in  social  jaovcment.  She  has 
pre-eminently  the  record  of  a  reformer,  and  this  is  the  more 
interesting  because  the  exuberance  of  her  intensely  womanly 
nature  might  have  easily  deflected  her  course  into  quieter 
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Whan  tba  damuiik  of  tha  vnr  are  over,  ber  cinr 
•yes  sM  Um  "duly  iMrMt.'*in  dinotkns  wliicb  etill  ap|.calc»l 
to  the  old  chiralroai  iiutinct*.  Sow  we  do  not  &\n\  bcr  con- 
tented with  the  Mwing-ctrcle  and  the  newopnpcr  letter  and 
oei^boihood  celebrity.  It  is  not  awn^ii  to  relaui  [ia«l  arm; 
•zploiti  to  admiiing  Teatriea,  and  to  fuld  the  huads  over  a 
pleasant  reputation  for  patriotism. 

What  is  the  next  crMs?  Who  are  tbo  most  defenceleKi? 
Where  is  the  coming  Iwttle-field?  Wlucb  U  tba  uutboritniivo 
TtveilUt  What  now  most  needs  the  synipalliy  and  hcom  of  a 
gtloDg  woman?  Wlio  so  keenly,  who  su  promptly  «b  her 
own  sad  sex  ?  Who  so  darkly,  who  so  deeply  as  tbo  tcinptod 
and  the  outcast? 

One  of  the  most  touching  inddenta  ever  found  in  wonunli 
woi^  for  wcHnen  is  related  of  Mrs.  Lircrmore  wbilu  ebo  wu 
living  in  Chicago. 

One  night  while  she  was  busy  with  her  cbildren,  a  »kaTp 
ring  at  the  door  summoned  her  on  a  istrnnge  errand.  Tb« 
messenger  came  from  a  house  "whose  ways  take  hold  on 
death."  A  woman,  an  inmate  of  this  place,  lay  dying,  tad 
bad  sent  for  her,  dei»ii'iug  her  presence  as  a  spiritual  adrisar 
tbrou^b  the  final  agony. 

"  Go,"  said  tbc  husband,  "you  will  bo  safe  enough.  And 
I  will  see  thut  the  police  took  after  you.  You'd  better 
go." 

Airs.  Livermore  returned  the  simple  and  beautiful  answ« 
"  that  she  was  putting  bcr  children  to  bed,  and  would  corns 
as  soon  as  this  was  done." 

"  Don*t  wait  fur  that,"  pleaded  the  messenger,  "  or  tho  gitl 
may  bo  gone.  She's  very  low,  and  bos  sot  her  heart  oa 
seeing  you." 

So,  without  delaying  to  bear  tba  "  Amen"  to  "Now  I  Isy 
me,"  the  mother  ki^^sed  her  babies,  and  went  out  from  ber 
Christian  home  upon  bcr  solemn  ciTond.  8be  was  received 
with  great  respect  in  the  bouse  of  sin.  Tho  poor  girl  was 
dying  of  hemorrhage  of  tlie  lungs ;  she  was  far  sunken  away, 
but  in  mental  distress  that  stoutly  held  death  off.     She  bo< 
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wailed  her  sins,  she  feared  her  future,  she  clung  to  the  pure 
woman  with  desperate  arms.  Mrs.  Livermore  got  upon  the 
bed  beside  the  girl  and  held  her  firmly. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  where  are  your  friends  ?  Can  you  tell 
me?" 

"  I'll  never  tell  you !  I'll  never  tell  anybody.  They  don't 
know  where  I  am.  They've  advertised  for  me  all  these 
years.  My  father  and  mother  are  respectable  people.  They 
dont  know  I  care^  and  they  never  shall  know.  I  won't  dis- 
grace them  so  much  as  to  tell  you." 

The  visitor  asked  if  she  should  not  send  for  a  minister,  but 
the  girl  clung  to  her,  crying :  — 

"  I  want  you,  you !  I  want  nobody  but  you  !  " 

So  the  pathetic  scene  went  on :  "  Do  you  want  me  to  pray 
for  you?"  **  Can't  you  trust  in  Christ  to  forgive  your  sins? 
God  is  your  Father.  Don't  be  afraid  of  your  Father !  Can't 
you  believe  that  He  will  save  you?  Listen,  He  is  glad  to 
save  you.     Christ  died  to  save  you." 

As  she  prayed  the  girl  interrupted  her  with  piteously  hum^ 
ble  cries:  '*0h,  Lord,  hear  Avhat  she  says!"  "Yes,  God, 
listen  to  her."  ''Oh,  God,  do  !  "  "  Do,  do  ! "—  as  one  who 
dared  not  lift  up  so  much  as  her  eyes  unto  heaven  for  herself. 
After  her  death,  which  occurred  quickly  and  quietly,  the  face 
wore,  it  was  said,  one  of  the  most  pathetic  expressions  ever 
seen  upon  the  dead,  "  as  if  she  were  about  to  break  into  tears." 
It  was  afterwards  learned  that  the  poor  creature  Avas  the 
daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister. 

Into  the  work  for  the  elevation  and  enfranchisement  of 
women,  and  into  the  temperance  movement  for  the  salvation 
of  men,  Mrs.  Livermore,  after  the  war  released  her,  turned 
her  leisure  and  her  force.  Both  of  these  movements  have 
found  in  her  one  of  their  ablest  champions,  and  the  leaders  in 
these  causes  know  what  singularly  reliable  influence  they 
have  found  in  her,  and  know  how  to  value  it  as  only  toilers 
in  *'  causes"  can. 

Perfectly  fearless,  thoroughly  equipped,  as  strong  as  the 
hills,  and  as  sweet  as  the  sun,  she  has  stood  serenely  in  the 
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front  rferary  moTemont  agiiinst  oppression,  vice,  and  ignor- 
lUNe,  with  lAlcb  lb«  haa  klcntifted  hersolf,  ohaeniiig  iu  ber 
ielection  ft  wise  reserve,  which  baa  given  her  iufluenco  its 
ranarlnble  tiIim.  "  Itcfonri  "  is  a  hot-beaded  charger,  df-ig- 
glng  It  itt  ohario^wheeltf  n  htitidrad  ccccutrioiticn.  Quiet 
pM^le  look  on  warily  ut  the  cranks  and  quips,  the  mixed 
nbtiTM,  the  disordt'i-,  the  crudcness  and  rudeness,  the  ignor- 
laoe  and  mlsdiief  whiub  often  fullnw  the  ouru»«h  of  progress. 
The  term  "■{^tator'"  has  crystallized  tlie  [wpuLir  distrust  of 
^brt  in  which  thert^  is  so  mtich  more  gust  tlian  seems  neces- 
iluy  to  \eep  the  wtathcr  sh  cet.  One  suoli  sound,  sane  life 
as  Mrs.  Llrermore's  does  more  to  crcnte  public  confidence  in 
genuine  social  improvement,  and  in  the  figures  that  stand 
nnsBlfishlj  in  Its  foreground,  than  it  is  poesiMe  to  over- 
eatloutte.  One  doe^  not  tlnd  her  mixed  innll  (be  "ins "and 
"outs."  We  nerer  sec  ber  with  the  intetlocliinlly  maudlin 
or  the  morally  dubinii.t.  Some  of  us,  delitirred  by  circum- 
■tances  &om  inveeligiiting  the  mcnts,  sot  of  principles 
(which  roust  be  our  own  affair),  but  of  nppllciitions,  are 
accustomed  to  depend  on  her  judgrarit  as  we  would  on  a 
magnet,  in  the  vexatious  decisions  ifhich  must  be  made  by 
the  least  who  has  given  heart  and  hand  to  any  philanthropic 
or  social  movement. 

What  are  the  merits  of  this  association  ?  What  is  the  value 
of  that  step?  Who  compose  the  "  ring"  l>ehind  such  a  vote? 
Which  is  the  safe,  wise,  delicate  way  to  tread?  Where  ia 
the  sense  of  this  thing?  Fi-om  the  study,  or  the  sick-room,  or 
the  nursery,  the  remote  or  busy  woman  looks  off,  weighing 
perhaps  conscientiously  the  value  of  her  modest  name,  or 
contribution,  and  hampered  by  her  inevitable  ignorance  of  the 
machinery  of  the  world.  At  &  few  firm  figures  she  glances 
with  assurance.  Mary  Livermore  is  one  of  these  guide- 
boards.  Her  name  on  an  appeal  is  a  synonym  for  its  wisdom. 
Her  appearance  on  the  platform  of  a  society  is  a  guarantee  of 
its  good  sense.     To  "follow  this  leader"  is  always  safe. 

■Mrs.  Livermore'a  labors  as  a  reformer  have  been  greatly 
facilitated,  and  of  Inte  years  chiefly  expressed,  through  her 
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career  as  a  public  speaker.  And  here  we  come  to  the  tardy 
but  magnificent  development  of  her  essential  gift.  Unques- 
tionably her  genius  is  the  genius  of  address.  She  is  one  of 
the  few  women  as  yet  come  to  the  front  of  whom  we  can 
safely  say  that  she  is  a  born  orator. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  discovery  of  the  niche  for  this 
statue  came  late  in  life.  She  was  almost  fifty  years  old  when 
the  fame  of  the  platform  found  her.  She  has  brought  to  it, 
therefore,  ripe  womanhood,  the  very  harvest  of  experience, 
the  repose  which  comes  only  when  the  past  begins  to  tip  the 
balance  against  the  future.  Her  popularity  as  a  public 
speaker  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  lyceum  annals.  Tried  by 
the  Midas  touch  which  cannot  be  escaped  as  a  test  of  success, 
it  will  l)e  remembered  of  her  that  during  the  year  when 
lyceum  lecturing  as  a  "  business  "  was  at  a  height  which  it 
will  never  reach  again,  she  was  one  of  four  lecturers  who 
were  most  in  demand,  and  made  the  largest  terms  with  the 
bureaus ;  the  other  three  were  men  of  world-wide  fame. 

She  has  delivered  more  than  eight  hundred  temperance  ad- 
dresses, nearly  a  hundred  of  these  in  Boston.  She  lectures  five 
nights  a  week  for  five  months  in  the  year,  and  has  done  so 
for  many  years.  She  travels  twenty-five  thousand  miles 
yearly,  besides  keeping  vigil  late  into  the  night,  often  into 
the  morning,  to  hold  her  immense  correspondence  afloat. 
This  gives  some  idea  of  the  steady  strain  upon  brain  and 
body  which  this  woman  of  iron  and  fire  sustains. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  fulfilment  of  her  contract  with 
her  bureau,  and  the  work  as  above  described,  she  constantly 
receives,  and  almost  as  constantly  accepts,  invitations  to 
speak  on  Sunday  in  the  pulpits  of  Congregationalist,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  and  Universalist 
churches,  invited  usually  by  the  ministers  of  these  churches 
to  **  deliver  her  message."  Often  this  message  is  a  tempenmce 
address.     Sometimes  it  is  called  a  sermon. 

Another  of  the  demands  made  upon  her  is  from  schools, 
colleges,  and  literary  institutions  for  Commencement  and 
other  educational  addresses.     Her  summer  vacation  is  never 
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fi-ce  from  these  extra  labors.  Political  conventions  and  Sun- 
(l:i y-school  conventions  add  tbeir  clamor  to  the  list.  **  She  is 
always  at  worlc,"  a  friend  says  of  her ;  "  never  flags,  takes  little 
recreation."  Her  summers  are  spent  at  her  own  home  in  Mel- 
rose, or  in  the  mountains,  or  in  Europe  with  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Livermorc*s  manner  as  a  speaker  is  noticeable  for  its 
dignity.  She  has  a  deep,  rich  voice,  of  remarkable  compass, 
capable  of  filling  any  audience-room,  trained,  and  flexible. 
She  l>egins  quietly,  but  has  a  grip  on  the  house  from  the  first. 
At  times  she  rises  to  impassioned  fervor.  There  is  no  femi- 
nine squeak  or  frivolity.  The  register  of  her  voice  is  rather 
low,  reminding  one  of  Mrs.  Kemble,  or  of  Charlotte  Cushman, 
who  said,  "All  I  inherited  from  my  grandmother  was  this 
voice.     It  was  my  capital  in  life.** 

Mrs.  Livermore's  personal  appearance  adds  to  her  power 
on  the  platform.  She  is  tall  and  large,  with  a  fine  figure 
and  dignified  carriage.  She  is  eminently  well-proportioned, 
and  one  gets  a  sense  of  ix)wer  from  every  motion.  Of  her 
face,  which  is  very  fine,  quite  beyond  any  portrait  which  I 
have  seen,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  the  right  word.  Regular 
features,  and  gmvo,  gray  eyes,  and  the  warmest  smile  in  the 
world  stay  by  the  memory,  but  chiefly  this:  that  one  has 
seen  the  most  motJipyJi/  face  that  the  Lord  eyer  made.  As 
she  pleads  for  her  own  ^ex,  cryinir  patience  with  its  weak- 
ness, and  justice  for  its  wronp:s,  and  compassion  on  its  woe^, 
her  expression  rises  to  one  of  inspired  solemnity,  then  melts 
into  a  stronir  tenderness,  which  reminds  one  of  what  was 
said  of  the  face  of  Georiro  Eliot,  that  she  '^looked  as  if  she 

v., 

bore  the  sorrow  of  all  the  earth." 

The  subjects  of  Mrs.  Liyermore's  lectures  are  :  **  What  Shall 
we  Do  with  our  Pauirhters  ?  '*  "  Women  of  the  War  "  ;  ''  Queen 
Elizabeth";  "Concerninir  Husbands'*;  "The  Reason  Why"; 
"Superfluous  Women  "  ;  **  Harriet  Martineau";  ''The  ^loi-al 
Heroism  of  the  Temperance  Reform"  ;  "  The  Coming  Man"; 
"  Beyond  the  Sea  "  ;  ''Ourilotherland  "  ;  "The  Boy  of  To-day.'' 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  other  public  speaker  who  so 
wins  his  way,  or  hers,  to  the  hearts  of  their  opponents.    Many 
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of  her  audiences  disagree  with  Mrs.  Livermore's  views ;  few 
can  be  found  to  disagree  with  Mrs.  Livermore. 

I  remember  once  to  have  heard  her  on  the  platform  of  a 
conservative,  Calvinistic  girls'  seminary,  where  I  was  not 
sure  of  her  hearty  welcome.  She  had  lectured  in  the  village 
the  evening  before  on  some  topic  connected  with  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  women,  and  she  was  the  wife  of  a  Univer- 
salist  clergyman.  I  anticipated  that  her  reception,  though 
courteous,  might  be  a  trifle  chilly.  I  might  have  spared  myself 
my  fears.  In  five  minutes  every  woman  in  the  room  listened 
to  her  like  a  lover,  and  when,  at  the  close  of  her  talk  to  the 
girls,  she  was  invited  by  the  pious  principal  to  "lead  in 
prayer,"  who  was  there  to  ask  if  she  prayed  orthodoxy? 
She  prayed  Christianity,  and  she  took  us  with  her  to  the 
very  heart  of  Christ.  Rarely  have  I  heard  a  prayer  which 
moved  me  as  that  one  did.  She  swept  away  everything 
between  the  soul  and  God  —  herself  was  cancelled  —  she 
was  no  more  an  individual  whose  personality  impinged  on 
our  consciousness ;  she  was  an  appeal,  an  outcry  from  hu- 
manity to  Divinity.  All  our  mixed  motives,  and  shallow 
thoughts,  and  frail  feeling  went  down  before  the  power  of 
her  religious  nature  and  her  religious  life.  It  was  impossible 
to  hear  her,  and  not  say,  *'That  is  the  voice  of  a  consecrated 
soul.     Take  me,  too;  take  me  up  thither." 

"Of  all  the  speakers  who  have  ever  been  brought  to  our 
institution,"  said  a  trustee  of  a  large  charity  at  the  north  end 
of  Boston,  **  Mrs.  Livermore,  to  my  mind,  without  excep- 
tion, made  the  best  addi*ess  that  has  ever  been  made  to  our 
poor  people.  They  never  listened  to  any  one  else  in  the  way 
they  listened  to  her.  She  never  *  talked  down '  to  them  ;  she 
always  said  'we.'  Most  speakers  say  'you'  to  such  audi- 
ences.    She  never  once  forgot  herself;  it  was  always  '  we.'" 

"I  would  pay  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  her  lecture  any 
time,"  said  a  lady,  listening  to  this  conversation,  "  to  hear 
that  woman's  voice." 

Time  urges,  the  pages  slip,  my  task  is  all  but  done,  and  I 
have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  domestic  life  of  this  woman 
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lAom  tfM  paUio  de^^itotfa  to  iKMor.  The  ttnuy  coniiDw< 
tarfat,  tbe  lefbriMr,  Uw  watort  bsTc  bad  their  'three  souU" 
aapnated  faithb  oiw  tMi  Kfe.  Whnt  of  the  fonrth,  which 
iitiwTlta]  OM  after  all?  What  of  tlic  voman  behind  this 
power?  What  of  the  home  behhHl  the  career?  What  is  the 
atmy  bnwatli  tb«  ffkny? 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  pride  and  tfaanlvfulneas  tliat 
dkoae  who  woakl  fiun  believe  tiiat  [luhlic  usefulnats  for  u 
woman  need  not  implj  printe  ueeks^sness,  are  able  lo  [Toiut 
to  the.sjmmeCrical  and  beantiflil  domestic  history  of  one  nho 
t»  twenty  yean  has  given  heradf  ao  tth\y  to  important  puh- 
Bo  sovioes.  We  may  be  pennitted  to  step  across  the  aurred 
ttirerfiald  i^  what  it  ia  saft  to  proDOiince  one  of  the  happiest 
hooMa  in  tiie  land,  ao  &r  as  to  aay  th:tt  nc  shall  never  find  a 
flndde  at  wiudi  th«  wife  andthe  mother  is  honored  with  mors 
pride  and  derotkm  than  at  this.  Hie  ver>'  tone  of  the  voice 
In  which  tiie  materials  of  tiiis  sketrh  wero  givea  me,  l>y  the 
Im^iand  of  "  this  great  and  good  woman,"  wns  enough.  I 
needed  to  ask  no  qaeations.  The  manly  pride  in  womanly  nse 
of  baman  power  was  itself  worth  a  visit  to  that  home  to  see. 
Be  sure  that  she  who  has  "mothered"  half  tbe  land — that  she 
who  can  mother  half  the  land  —  i3  the  lust  of  all  living 
women  to  put  hy  the  finer  grace  of  the  dearer  life,  or  diiU  in 
the  heart  of  child  or  husband  the  sacred  vision  of  the  mother 
and  the  wife. 

After  all  is  said,  it  is  true,  and  we  are  glad  it  is,  that  tbe 
great  natural  gifts  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  have  been 
run  in  that  best  and  broadest  mould  which  is  given  by  the  full 
development  of  a  wholesome  natural  life. 

It  is  good  to  have  her  power,  her  wisdom,  her  inflnence, 
and  her  fame.  It  is  better  to  have  her  tenderness,  her  self- 
oblivion,  her  human  happiness,  and  her  home.  It  is  best 
to  know  that  she  has  been  able  to  balance  these  qualities  and 
quantities  with  a  grace  which  has  not  fiillen  short  of  greatness, 
and  that  she  has  accompUtihed  greatuess  without  expongiDg 
grace. 


Chaptbb  XVlll. 
LUCY    LARGO M. 

BY  MHS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNET. 

A  Bappt  Kwne  — Lucy  L&reom'a  CbUdbood— First  LlUniy  Ventnra  — 
BemonJ  o*  the  Family  to  Lowell— Lucy's  Mill-life— The  Lltlla  "Dof- 
fer"— A  Qllmpae  of  the  Dally  Lite  of  a  Lowell  Mill  Girl  —  The 
Lowell  "Offering"— First  Meeting  with  the  Poet  WhitUer— His  Life- 
long Friendship  —  RemOTsJ  to  Illinois  —  Pioneer  Life  —  Teaching  a  Beal 
"Deestrlek"  School  —  Incidents  in  Her  Life  as  Teacher— Mysterious 
Diaappeamnce  of  one  of  Her  Poplls- An  Amualng  Incident —Betnm 
to  Old  New  England  —  Worlt  as  Teacher  in  Wheaton  Seminarr- Her 
Loyalty  During  the  War- Editing  "Our  Toong  Folks*'- Work  that 
will  Endure. 

,  UT  what  is  her  real  name?  " 
"That." 

"Lucy  Larcomf    I  always  thought  it  was  her 
[  peB-name." 

"  So  it  is ;  and  her  birth-Dame  ;  and  her  beart- 
asd-soul  name,  also.  I  fancy  it  needs  not  to  be 
changed  much  into  her  heaven-name." 

I  suppose  I  have  more  than  a  score  of  times 
been  the  respondent  in  some  colloquy  like  the 
above,  in  regard  to  my  friend,  Lncy  Larcom ; 
though  I  do  not  remember  ever  adding  what  I  have  added 
now,  about  heart  and  soul  and  heaven.  Yet  her  name  has 
always  seemed  to  me  one  of  those  bom  and  baptismal  appel- 
lations which  hold  a  significance  and  a  prophecy.  Her  name 
is  a  reminder  of  herself,  and  herself  of  her  name.  I "  s'pect," 
like  Topsy,  that  they  must  needs  have  "growed"  together. 
"Lncy," — the  light;  "Larcom," — the  song-bird  haunt ;  the 
combe,  or  valley-field  of  larks.  For  it  is  no  great  stretch  of 
supposition,  but  a  clear  probability,  that  Lark-combe  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  patronymic. 
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She  Mng9  ;  and  she  sin^  of  the  tnorniag  and  of  the  light. 
9m  it  I<ucy  Larcum. 

She  Was  bum  in  the  pleiuiant  old  town  of  Beverly,  oii  the 
ncwtiieaiDtiTn  comt  of  Mus6achusftt« ;  nnd  a  grc-al  piirt  of 
hu  IMb  has  been  lived,  iind  much  of  her  work  done,  in  that 
wrner  of  the  old  Bay  Stale,  to  which,  with  the  etroogest 
home  k>vv  »nd  instint^t,  she  etings  nt  thitt  d:ty.  Taking  the 
OODtary  ns  h  year,  ehe  whs  bom  ut  tlie  end  of  ita  May.  She 
bolon^  to  'n»  blootn,  and  prime,  and  oumnicr-tide ;  she  is 
piirfng  along  through  the  glory  of  its  harvest,  and  her  life  i» 
rilh  umI  ripe  and  bright  in  it,  and  the  days  arc  yet  long,  and 
tiwleaf  iinfallen.  If  souls  were  grouped  upon  the  planet  as 
A^  wm  in  the  celestial  latitudes  she  would  Iwlong  nt  its 
aquUot.  Growth  nnd  change  may  illustrate  thcmsolves  in 
•Boh,  but  there  sbaU  never  he  with  them  a  locked-ap  winter 
or  a  polar  night. 

She  was  the  next  to  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  eight  sis- 
toe  ;  md  the  homes  nhout  her  that  buiH  up  the  quaint  streets 
aod  laneways  of  the  really  yow-Enffligfi  village.  —  reminding 
one,  88  it  greatly  does,  or  did  then,  of  socb  Tillages  of  Old 
Englnnd  as  Miss  Mitford  writes  her  pictures  of, — were  fall 
of  neighbor  children.  In  the  lanes  and  field-places,  they  all 
played  and  grew  merrily  together;  she,  as  she  expresses  it, 
having  "  run  wild  there  under  wholesome  Puritanic  restric- 
tions." 

She  played  "Lady  Queen  Anne,"  "Mary  of  Matanzas," 
"  Open  the  Gates  as  High  as  the  Sky,"  and  all  the  pretty  old 
ring  and  romp  and  forfeit  games  of  the  primitive  time.  She 
bad  the  charmed  surrounding  which  met  and  helped  to  shape 
her  nature ;  dwelling  between  the  hill,  the  river,  and  the  sea. 
Up  the  rocky  height  that  rose  from  before  her  father's  door, 
and  looked  toward  the  ocean,  she  tised  to  climb  in  such 
dreams  as  accompany  the  child  whose  fancy  and  spirits-eyes 
are  opening ;  she  found  some  "  enchanted  flower" ;  she  heard 
some  secret  from  a  bird  ;  she  caught  glimpses  of  a  glory-laod 
in.  some  still,  shining  sunset;  and  she  shut  up  these  things 
and  pondered  them  in  her  heart.     To  balance  and  leaven  all 
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this,  she  was  systematically  and  conscientiously  nourished 
from  the  Bible  and  the  shorter  catechism ;  and  she  is  glad, 
to-day,  of  both  sides  of  her  training. 

She  read,  as  children  had  to  read  in  those  days,  and  in  her 
simple  circumstances,  that  which  she  could  find.  She  lived, 
alternately,  and  almost  indifferently,  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress "  and  the  "  Scottish  Chiefs" ;  she  got  hold  of  Milton,  and 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  his  **  Paradise,"  and  exulted  in  the  glory 
of  the  "  Heavenly  Hierarchies  " ;  she  dipped  and  drank  already 
at  the  springs  of  that  old  English  literature  which  has  always 
been  her  study  and  delight,  and  from  which  she  has  dealt  so 
largely  in  her  ministries  of  teaching  to  others.  She  always 
had  in  her  the  elements  of  receptivity  and  assimilative  power, 
and  of  outgiving  impulse  and  power  of  application,  which 
have  made  her  the  teacher  and  the  worker  in  the  world  that 
it  is  her  life  to  be.  She  began,  even  at  this  early  time, 
to  shape,  in  rude,  simple,  childish  fashion,  her  receptions 
and  assimilations.  She  made  verses,  and  now  and  then  was 
found  out  in  making  them. 

At  seven  years  old  she  secretly  wrote,  illustrated  with 
crude  water-colors,  and  published,  —  to  herself,  —  her  first 
work ;  a  manuscript  volume  of  little  stories  and  poems. 
After  enjoying  it  perhaps  as  long  as  the  dear  public  ofl«n 
enjoys  what  is  done  for  it  in  this  way,  she  one  day  solemnly 
consigned  it,  through  a  deep,  chasmy  crack  in  the  old  garret, 
to  the  piecemeal  criticism  of  the  rats  and  mice ;  and  thence, 
in  the  natural  order,  to  oblivion. 

After  her  father's  death  the  home  at  Beverly  was  broken 
up.  Mrs.  Larcom  turned  her  thoughts  toward  Lowell,  then 
opening  its  opportunities,  in  the  wise  and  provident  way  in 
which  that  field  of  life  and  labor  was  opened  to  the  women  of 
the  country  who  would  come  and  work.  Girls  were  wanted, 
and  were  flocking  there  for  employment  in  the  mills.  Homes 
were  wanted,  also,  in  consequence.  Good,  motherly  house- 
keepers,— not  common  boarding-mistresses, — were  sought, 
and  accepted  only  with  the  best  credentials,  by  the  corpora- 
tion, to  occupy  its  houses  and  take  care  of  the  operatives. 
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Locy*8  mother, — mother  of  many  girls, — was  just  one  sndu 
She  chose  the  work  and  went. 

Here, — I>eing  then,  at  the  beginning,  ten  years  old, — she 
**  helped  her  mother,**  in  the  intervals  between  her  houis  of 
school,  "in  the  household  work.**  It  began  as  it  has  kept  on. 
In  her  woman-childhood  she  is  still,  in  the  great,  beautifal 
world-sense  a  '^  helper  in  the  household  work." 

It  was  after  two  or  three  years  of  school-going  and  the 
helping  at  home  that  she  began  mill-work,  among  the  very 
youngest  of  those  employed, — a  little  "doffer  **;  taking  off 
empty  bobl)ins  and  putting  on  full  ones ;  this  was  at  once  the 
monotony  and  the  significance  of  her  first  labors ;  between 
whiles  she  had  her  recreations  with  her  mates,  —  her  quiet 
little  hidings,  also,  in  the  dreamland  that  always  followed  and 
encompassed  her,  and  in  whose  light  the  objects  and  surround- 
ings of  her  actual  daily  life  took  an  apparition  and  meaning 
unguessed,  perhaps,  in  the  merely  workaday  world  wherein 
others  half  lived  at  her  side,  with  whom  no  veil  was  lifted. 
Here,  as  in  her  earlier  childhood,  she  wove  into  words  her 
visions,  made  verses,  told  herself  stories.  She  must  have 
dniwn  largely  to  herself  from  all  that  went  on  about  her  in 
that  community  of  young  woman-life,  which  even  to  us  who 
only  hear  about  and  imagine  it,  carries  such  a  charm  of  in- 
terest and  wealth  of  .suggestion  to  the  thought.  There  is 
somethinor  in  the  community-idea  which  takes  a  kind  of  heav- 
enly  hold, —  and  I  think  it  was  meant  to  do  so, — of  all  minds 
not  separated  and  d(»l)ased  into  some  poor,  covetous  self- 
seekins:.  The  very  fact  in  our  history  of  this  Lowell  life, 
as  it  then  was,  tells  its  story  of  the  chansfcd  and  chansrinc' 
asfc  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to-dav,  taken  further  and  fur- 
ther  off  from  such  possibility.  Where  now  do  we  find  the 
capitalist,  planning  his  railroad  which  is  to  open  up  new 
country,  or  his  company  coq)oration  which  is  to  develop  a 
new  resource  or  apply  a  new  invention, —  sitting  down,  as 
did  Francis  Lowell  and  Nathan  Appleton,  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider first  the  question  of  what  it  will  all  be  to  the  huinanity 
concerned  and  brought  together,  or  any  way  affected  by  the 
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work  ?  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out  that  suggestion 
into  discussion  of  all  the  great  problem  of  investment  and 
interest, —  financially,  politically,  and  socially.  It  just  crops 
up  by  the  way,  as  we  are  reminded  that  that  life  of  the 
Lowell  mill-girl  can  hardly  ever  be  lived  over  again,  until  in 
some  new  moral  as  well  as  mechanical  phase  of  our  history 
we  come,  out  of  our  present  rush  and  fever  of  miracle  and 
money-making,  to  far-off  fresh  and  better  beginnings. 

Lucy  Larcom,  growing  into  girlhood,  was  now,  however, 
in  this  phase  and  opportunity. 

Companionship.  In  one  way  or  another,  that  is  what  fills 
our  human  need.  We  filter  it  into  friendships ;  we  sift  it 
down  into  inmost  communions,  as  we  live  and  make  our  nat- 
ural selections ;  but  nevertheless,  the  magnetism  of  the  multi- 
tude remains,  a  power  and  a  delight  to  human-loving  spirits. 
A  great  many  together  of  like  pursuits,  condition, — a  king- 
dom under  one  rule, — from  children  at  school,  up  through 
all  social  formations, — all  organizations,  scientific,  artistic, 
benevolent,  enterprising,  religious, — to  the  gathering  into 
the  great  kingdom  at  last  of  the  multitude  that  no  man  can 
number, — we  find  ourselves  made,  not  for  solitude  but  for 
association.     It  is  not  good  for  anybody  to  be  alone. 

Doubtless,  then,  there  was  a  charm  in  that  living,  in  the 
house  in  the  "  red-brick  block,  with  a  green  door  and  green 
window-blinds ;  the  third  in  a  row  of  four  brick  blocks, 
each  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  other."  In  the  family 
order,  where  the  daughters  and  the  mill-girls  who  joined  and 
made  up  the  household  kept  their  hours  and  their  pleasant 
habits  under  home  rules  together ;  the  breakfasts  by  lamp- 
light, the  morning  labor  in  the  mills,  the  noon-spell,  the  leis- 
ure evenings,  when  books  and  work  were  brought  forth,  and 
there  was  the  cheerful  gathering  round  the  long  tables ;  when 
they  "made  and  mended,  wrote  and  studied";  when  they 
told  each  other  bits  of  their  earlier  histories  before  their  his- 
tories had  thus  run  alongside  ;  when  the  mountains  and  the 
forests  and  the  sea  brought  their  flavors  and  their  harmonies 
together  in  the  talk  of  the  difiTerent  homes  and  up-bringings, 
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•nd  so  a  whole  world  was  rounded  out,   to  tho  shaping  at  ] 
irtuL-h  (^iidi  cxpL'riijucv  uiid  iiiilua-  lent  niatoriul  and  touch. 

Then  thu  sweot  helpfulnosses  and  charitifs  umong  theOH 
Mires,  —  the  double  work  done  by  the  welt  onoa  that  t 
flAln  Olio  might  ntst;  the  mutual  spur  and  lift  of  ment^ 
•BdL-ut'tir :  Uro  Sunday  rei>oso  and  chun-h-j^onig.  ftud  Sun- 
day froHlincKs  of  attire,  in  which  each  enjoyed,  while  sh» 
eoDtrilmtcd  hvr  own  to  tho  huppy  holy-dny  at<pect  of  tbt 

"  The  churchward  crowd 
That  tilled  bnck-parcn  streets  ami  sniiily  rouda 
With  plcaaaot  color.     Maiilcns  robod  in  whiter, 
,  .      With  gypfiy  hats  blue-ribboned ;  maiduna  gay 
In  silk  attiru ;  and  maidena  quakor-prim, 
With  ^ni;hain  gowns,  straw  bonnets,  and  smooth  hur,- 
Gtrl  Baptists,  Uni vernal ists,  Methodists, 
Girl  ITnitarians,  and  Orthodox,  — 
Sought  each  tlicir  separate  toniplc,  while  a  few 
Eutored  the  green  enclosure  of  Saint  Ann*i^ 
Still  left  an  oasis  of  vino-wreathed  stones 
Amid  the  eity't  dtuL" 

The  wny  ia  which  Miss  Larcom  hei-self  tetls  ua  the  story 
of  all  this,  proves  bow  she  lived  into  it,  and  found  t<^ther 
ID  it  the  things  she  does  most  joyfully  find  life  io, —  both 
poetry  and  woi-k. 

"While  yet  a  child,"  she  soys,  "I  used  to  consider  it 
special  good  fortune  that  my  home  was  at  Lowell.  There 
was  a  frank  friendliness  and  sincerity  in  the  social  atmosphere 
that  wrought  upon  me  unconsciously,  and  nmde  the  place 
pleasant  to  live  in.  People  moved  about  their  every-day 
duties  with  purpose  and  zest,  and  were  genuinely  interested 
in  one  another ;  while  in  the  towns  on  the  6ealx>ard  it  some- 
times was  as  if  every  man's  house  was  hia  castle  in  almost  a 
feudal  sense,  where  tho  family  shut  themselves  in,  on  the 
defensive  against  intruders."  Still,  she  never  lost  her 
love  and  allegiance  for  the  sea  beside  which  she  was  bom. 
Frequent  visits  kept  up  the  charm,  and  held  the  links  un- 
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broken ;  and  we  have  in  her  written  utterances  the  wealth 
of  manifold  gathering  and  experience ;  both  ,the  ^  Idyl  of 
Work "  in  the  city  of  looms  and  spindles,  and  the  '*  Wil4 
Roses  of  Cape  Ann,"  full  of  picture  and  perfume  and  legend 
that  could  only  have  been  seen  and  breathed  and  learned 
where  the  forests  lean  down  to  listen  to  the  ocean,  and  the 
waters  send  up  their  song  and  strength  and  keen,  sweet  bap- 
tism to  the  hills  and  trees. 

Out  of  this  Lowell  living  came  first  the  contributions  that 
helped  to  give  charm  and  purpose  to  the  pages  of  the  *'  Offer- 
ing," of  which,  in  its  manuscript  beginning,  as  the  ^*  Diving 
Bell," — a  little  periodical  of  original  papers  by  a  literary 
club  of  girls, — her  sister  was  the  editor ;  later,  and  in  retro- 
spection, she  gave  us  her  ''Idyl  of  Work,"  in  the  very  title 
of  which  she  has  set  what  I  have  hinted  before,  and  which 
cimnot  help  being  touched  every  now  and  then  in  considering 
what  she  has  been  and  lived, — the  very  key-chord  of  her 
nature, — in-seeing  and  out-doing. 

And  what  are  these  but  the  "  faith  and  work"  of  relisrion? 
To  this  two-part,  primary  chord  fall  in  and  harmonize  all 
beautiful  relation  and  utterance.  Manhood  or  womanhood 
is  completed  within  them.  Loving  and  giving ;  friendship 
and  service  ;  motherhood  and  ministry ; — when  we  have  those 
watchwords  wo  discern  and  tell  the  story  of  such  character 
and  influence  as  this.  One  does  not  like  to  venture  too  much 
into  personality  while  sketching  a  living  person  ;  but  the  out- 
line would  be  the  merest  outline  if  something  of  the  real  and 
motive  being  were  not  presented.  Here  and  there  in  her 
own  lines  it  indicates  itself:  one  feels  that  notwithstanding 
her  youth  when  actually  one  of  those  Lowell  girls,  so  that 
the  literal  living-out  of  the  character  could  scarcely  have 
been  then  and  there, —  and  notwithstanding  the  fact,  indeed, 
that  she  really  meant  to  set  forth  the  image  she  had  in  her 
mind  of  her  own  elder  sister, — she  unconsciously  gives  her- 
self forth  also,  and  inevitably,  perhaps,  through  family  like- 
ness, in  some  touches  of  her  portrayal  of  '*  Esther "  in  the 
"Idyl." 


••If  X  ka  tat  a  borae 
Tb  giT*  hir  BodNtiBc  in  I " 

ngri  tiik  EittMr  <^  t  {dntqg,  Mnowfiil  conipaaioa. 
IfaBunrar  it^ 

w,  dear, 

To  u  TOUT  htart  k  mollMr,  abelter,  home ; 

IM  hir,  toO)  flad  ft  ■o." 

•*Kolalwa7ito1wfa«f«iinaagthaloaa%—  "^ 

Somdy  s  giri  du  fawv  upeotod  tt«t; 
IbMia  to  OM  «ed  tkdr  libor  vM,— to  pat 
G(dd  BMt«Bgi  fai  the  bank^  or  to  TCdMn 
A  nortgigei  booMitaMi,  or  to  p«y  tbe  v^ 
Thnng^  elwriB  yeen  rt  wme  Madenjr; 
More  oomiDonlj  to  Uy  k  dowry  by 
For  futon  hottedeepii^ 

Bat  Eetho^  thoo^t 
Wu  none  of  thees;  wiali^>ed  and  ywfpat  Hia^t-m" 
A  Irape  to  apend  bendt  f<>r  worthy  tnSB." 

•*  A  Rath  who  nerer  ef  ft  Boei  dreened. 
Whatever  woA  came,  whoso  croseed  her  path, 
LoDely  M  thia  pale  atranger,  whereaoe'er 
She  saw  herself  a  need,  there  ahould  be  home, 
BuBinesa,  and  family." 

There  is  a  something, — a  muchDess,  rather, — to  those  who 
know  her  even  a  littlo,  of  motherlijieaa  in  the  impression  cod- 
veyed  by  her  whole  presence. 

"  A  single  woman  with  a  mother's  heart 
Such  as  too  many  a  child  cries  after." 

One  feels  taken  kindly  home ;  soothed,  sympathized  with ; 
there  is  repose  and  reliance, — a  sense  of  reality  and  abidiag- 
nesB  all  through.  It  is  the  grandeur  and  sweetaess  of 
woman-nature. 

"  Woman  can  climb  no  higher  than  wominhood. 
Whatever  be  her  title." 

"  I  think  thee  is  more  restful  tiian  many  people,"  said  her 
dear  friend  Elizabeth  to  her,  one  day,  aa  she  leaned  beside 
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her.  This  motherllness  finds  expression  in  the  direct  way 
toward  little  children ;  witness  her  **  Childhood  Songs," — the 
tenderness,  the  entering  in  of  them  to  children's  little  ways 
and  delights  and  imaginations. 

*^  Through  the  gladness  of  little  children 
Are  the  frostiest  lives  kept  warm,*' — 

She  sings  concerning  "Prince  Hal,"  her  baby  nephew. 
What  then  of  the  summer  souls  that  never  knew  a  frost-touch ; 
whom  nothing  can  chill  except  to  a  sweet  dew-point  of  feel- 
ing or  pity  ?  It  came  out  in  her  real  care  and  love  for  her 
nieces  and  nephews, — the  children  of  her  dearly-loved  sister, 
of  her  life  with  whom  we  shall  hear  presently ;  it  comes  out 
in  her  friendships ;  it  shows  even  in  her  way  of  speaking  of 
her  own  childhood ;  for  the  deep  mother-feeling, — the  very 
spirit-yearning  of  the  Lord, — mothers  the  soul  itself  that 
knows  it ;  and  in  some  dim,  small  likeness  learns  the  mean- 
ing,—  disputed  over  in  dogma,  and  only  revealed  to  the 
nature  that  has  in  itself  both  parenthood  and  childhood, — of 
the  mystery  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

It  comes  out  in  her  love  and  kinship  for  the  flowers,  of 
which  and  for  which  she  interprets  so  continually  with  a 
heart-wisdom.  They  are  identical  to  her  with  human  sweet- 
nesses ;  they  come  to  her  with  messages  from  "  over  the 
blank  wall  of  death  : " 

"  Sweet-brier,  her  soul  in  thy  breath !  '* 

The  roses,  the  daisies,  the  water-lily,  the  golden-rod,  ferns, 
— the  very  "  Flower  of  Grass," — 

"  That  only  stirs 
To  soothe  the  air,  and  nothing  doth  require 
But  to  forget  itself  in  doing  good," — 

every  one  of  them  is  a  friend,  an  angel  to  her.  And  when 
she  brings  the  flowers  and  the  children  together, —  when  she 
makes  fragrant,  delicate  rhymes  that  seem  to  have  grown  and 
been  gathered  in  the  fields,  about  "Pussy  Clover,"  "Red- 
Top  and  Timothy,"  "Red  Sandwort,"  "A  Lily's  Word,"  or 


gatlioi-a  Uiem  all  into  loving,  magic  DUaiborH  ils  they  coioe, 
"  huistuitiiig  up  across  the  fields,"  the  — 

"  Wayside  fairiea  clad  in  goirns  of  goBaamor," — 

we  feel  as  if  vte  had  bcun  children  Again  ouruclves,  and  out 
t-«ummenng  for  weeks  of  plcusuiit  nuulher ;  and  couM  come 
buck  bringing  Imndfuls  of  ItVHUty  with  us,  a»d  beurtfuls  of 
happy  courage  to  remember  that  — 

"  Ju>t  to  live  ig  joy  i-iiougli  ^H 

Though  wheru  roads  are  dull  and  rongh." 

But  wc  have  gone  off, —  with  ber,  indeed, —  into  the  fields, 
leaving  ber,  as  to  the  chronicle,  among  the  spindles  in 
Lowell. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  literary  circle,  estab- 
li«bed  among  the  mill-girls,  that  Mis»  Larcom  lirst  met  the 
poet  Whittier,  who  was  then  in  Lowell  editing  a  Fi-ee-Soil 
journal.  He  became  her  friend  ;  showing  his  real  interest  in 
InT  lit  onco  by  criticising  hor  shnro  in  the  written  contri- 
butions of  the  evening.  She  was  then  very  yomig ;  but  it 
was  the  beginning  of  an  interest  and  gratitude  that  have  con- 
tinued mutually  in  an  established  friendship  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  Allenvard,  when  she  hud  come  to  know  and 
dearly  love  the  poet's  sister,  the  three  were  much  together 
in  such  intercourse  as  is  rarely  enjoyed.  In  happy  sea- 
sojourn  at  Salisbury  Beach,  near  the  respective  homes  at 
Amesbury  and  Beverly,  in  visits  at  Amesbury,  in  counsel  and 
work  together,  out  of  which  in  recent  time  have  gix)wn  the 
beautiful  compilations  of  "Child-life,"  and  "Songs  of  Three 
Centuries,"  these  lives, — strong,  high,  helpful  and  respon- 
sive,—  have  run  near  together  and  contributed  the  one  to  the 
other.  It  is  the  pride  and  thankfulness  of  Lucy  Larcom'a  life 
to  have  so  known  and  been  indebted  to  Whittier. 

One  after  another,  sisters  married  out  of  the  home,  until 
onlj'  two  remained ;  and  at  about  twenty  years  of  age  Lucy 
accompanied  one  of  these  married  sisters,  Emeline,  who  hod 
been  to  her  that  dear  friend,  half-mother,  half-mate, — always 
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understanding,  sympathizing,  counselling, — that  only  a  sweet, 
strong  elder  sister  can  be,  to  the  then  wild  prairies  of  Illinois. 
Here  she  was  to  share  in  the  efforts,  the  deprivations,  the 
braveries,  the  new  pleasures  and  contentments  also,  of  a 
clergyman's  household  in  the  pioneer  time  and  country.  It 
seemed  as  if  her  life  were  dividing  itself  into  separate  epochs 
of  experience,  as  departments  of  life-study;  teaching  her 
fii*st  this  side  and  then  that  of  the  world  and  things,  and  of 
human  movement  in  them,  that  she  might  come,  through  all, 
**  compacted  and  built  together,*'  to  the  wise,  full-rounded 
womanhood  that  should  have  learned  itself  and  apprehended 
its  vocation. 

A  (nxly  pioneer  life  was  theirs, — almost  a  nomadic  one,— - 
as  they  changed  many  times  from  place  to  place,  as  ways  and 
calls  opened  and  summoned  onward.  It  was  not  much  to  go 
from  one  rough,  hastily-built,  temporary  sort  of  house  to 
another ;  scarcely  more  than  to  strike  tents  and  encamp  again 
among  possibly  more  encouraging  surroundings ;  and  once  on 
the  great  prairies  it  was  like  being  upon  the  sea ;  the  same 
undifferenced  vastness,  the  same  easily  sliding  horizon,  the 
same  instinct,  doubtless,  to  push  on  until  one  could  really 
make  land  somewhere  and  go  ashore.  At  any  rate,  this  im- 
pulse or  the  impelling  of  circumstances,  made  a  sort  of  Arab 
of  the  early  settler  of  those  days ;  and  our  little  household 
followed  the  usual  fate  and  fortune. 

Out  here,  somewhere, —  I  cannot  give  latitude  and  longi- 
tude,— Miss  Larcom  taught  school,  in  a  vacated  log  building, 
to  a  two-mile  neighborhood.  In,  upon  such  length  of  radius- 
lines, — one  of  which  she  herself  tracked  daily, — came  her 
scholars,  big  and  little,  from  all  the  small  colonies  round 
about.  It  was  in  the  corner  of  a  big  township,  taking  in 
pupils  from,  I  think,  three  counties;  and  she  taught  under 
the  auspices  of  a  district  committee,  before  whom,  previous 
to  induction  to  oflSce,  the  candidate  was  obliged  to  hold  up 
right  hand  and  swear  to  acquaintance,  sufficient  to  instruct 
from,  with  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 
The  emolument  accruing  to  the  situation  was  the  noble  sum 
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of  forty  dollars  for  three  months ;  and  once,  when  the  time 
for  payment  arrived,  and  her  brother-in-law  visited  the  com- 
mittee-man, M'hose  duty  it  was  to  make  it,  his  reminder  wu 
met  with  the  rather  startled  remark,  as  if  the  subject  had 
never  presented  itself  in  so  strong  a  light  before:  ** Forty 
dollars  !  Well,  that*s  a  lot  o*  money  to  pay  a  young  woman 
for  throe  months*  teachin* !  She  oughter  know  considerable  I" 
When  the  official  was  rca^^urcd  by  a  statement  of  what  Miaa 
Lari'onfs  antecedents  in  study  and  achievement  had  been,  he 
could  only  —  still  more  surprised,  a])i)ai'ently — reiterate  with 
slight  transposition:  '^Well,  that's  a  good  deal  for  her  to 
ha'  done  !  **  But  I  believe  he  did  not  complete  the  inyersion 
of  ideas  by  adding — "she  ought  to  be  paid  considerable!** 
He  only,  as  under  vague,  half-protest  still,  counted  slowly 
over  the  money. 

The  two-mile  pilgrimage  to  this  temple  of  learning  lay 
across  the  unfenced  waste,  roamed  over  by  g^reat  herds  of 
cattle ;  wild  ci*caturcs  whom  one  would  supix>se  it  a  daily 
heroism  to  meet ;  but  neither  teacher  nor  children  seem  to 
have  h;ul  much  thought  of  fear,  or  ever  to  have  met  with  any 
accidiMit  or  hairhreiidlh  'scape.  The  Iwasts  had  too  free 
nin;xc,  aiid  their  life  and  hal)its  wore  too  uncrossed  by  human 
iiitorrcicncc  and  provocation,  to  be  niali<«:nant.  There  was 
Koinolliing  of  the  same  untamed  inccmiprchcnsion  of  limit  or 
fetter  in  the  pupils  of  the  prairie  themselves.  One  little  fel- 
low, ui)()n  the  opening  of  the  school,  on  the  first  day  of  his 
attendance,  asked  her  with  delightful  freshness  and  confidence, 
as  he  found  himself  placed  on  a  bench  in  a  row  of  silent 
scholars:  ''Is  school  commenced,  Miss  Lucv?*'  On  boin<' 
answered  "yes,"  he  remarked,  with  the  same  simplicity: 
*' W(;1K  then,  I  hope  it'll  quit  commencing  pretty  soon,  before 
it  gets  very  long  !" 

Another  scholar,  a  girl,  was  once  put  in  slight  disgrace  for 
some  disobedience.  **  You  may  go  and  stand  in  the  chimney,** 
said  Miss  Larcom. 

The  chimney  was  a  great,  central  structure  of  the  log-house, 
with  a  debouchure  spacious  enough  for  a  common-sized  fam- 
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ily  dinner-table  to  be  laid  therein.  Whether  the  family  could 
also  sit  round  it,  I  will  not  peril  my  veracity  by  venturing  to 
assert.  The  child  obeyed ;  but  presently — had  disappeared  I 
She  was  no  longer  in  the  room,  and  the  great  fireplace  was 
vacant.  She  had  simply,  and  quite  naturally,  ascended 
through  the  chimney,  and  was  availing  herself  of  the  freedom 
of  all  out-doors. 

During  some  other  of  their  sojoumings,  her  school- work 
was  done  in  various  lovely,  secluded  forest-nooks,  where  she 
had  restful  anchorage  from  the  ail-abroad,  perpetual  sea-same- 
ness of  the  prairie.  It  must  have  been  like  creeping  in  a 
dream  into  a  comer  of  New  England  again. 

But  oh !  the  hills, — and  oh  !  the  sea !  How  she  missed  her 
one  ^  home-comer  of  Massachusetts,**  which  she  loves  so  fer- 
vently as  her  very  own  world  1 

It  was  in  one  of  these  places  that  she  found  herself  m  the 
neighborhood  of  an  excellent  young  ladies'  school.  Ex- 
changing, as  she  says,  the  position  of  teacher  for  that  of 
scholar,  she  spent  three  years  at  Monticello  Female  Seminary, 
following  the  full  course  of  study,  and  the  last  two  years 
taking  charge  of  the  preparatory  department  of  that  institu- 
tion. In  this,  again,  we  see  in  circumstance, — or  indeed  in 
the  wise  acceptance  and  utilizing  of  circumstance, — a  parable 
and  touch  of  character.  Alternately,  and  always  on  the  two 
sides  as  the  right  and  left  of  her  being,  the  teacher  and  the 
taught;  eager,  grateful,  modest  to  receive;  purposeful,  gen- 
erous, strict  and  faithful  to  give  account  in  giving  forth  again 
of  all ;  the  attitudes  and  movements  of  large,  true-balanced, 
dedicated  life. 

But  she  "  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  be  a  Western 
woman."  Her  heart  was  among  the  hills  and  by  the  sea. 
She  longed  for  the  rocks  of  New  England,  and  for  the  friend- 
ships founded  upon  the  rocks  of  strength  and  steadfastness 
which  she  knew  were  there  for  her  to  go  home  to.  So  she 
went  back  to  Beverly,  where,  for  a  year  or  two,  she  taught  a 
class  of  young  ladies  ;  then  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in 
Wheaton  Female  Seminary,  at  Norton,  Mass.;    remaining 
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there  for  six  Tears,  condacting  classes  in  ilietoric,  Engiidi 
literature,  and  composition ;  sometimes  adding  history,  mei^ 
tal  and  moral  science,  or  her  own  dearly  faTonte  pni^nit 
of  botany.  Always,  one  can  see,  learning  and  leadmg  m 
thing's  that  touched  most  directly  human  thought  and  expe- 
rience, or  drew  lesson  and  analogy  from  the  word  written  m 
lovely  created  things.  Poetn',  in  its  large  sense,  as  the  key 
and  relation  in  which  all  life  and  truth  are  set,  was  the  ele- 
ment and  .'•phere  in  which  her  nature  ranged  and  wrought. 

Miss  Lnrcom*s  health  began,  after  this  length  of  time,  to 
suffer  fmm  such  a  constant  strain  of  teaching- work.  Nothing 
is  more  exhausting  than  the  earnest  labor  of  imparting  thought. 
They  who  most  truly  and  livingly  teach  most  certainly  use 
up  their  own  vitality.  She  found  she  must  relinquish  the 
regular  employment,  and  did  so ;  although  from  time  to  time, 
incidentally,  she  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  instruct  in  lec- 
tures upon  literature,  or  to  take  classes  in  kindred  studies  in 
young  ladies'  schools  in  Boston. 

The  war  called  forth  all  Miss  Larcom's  intense  and  cener- 
OU3  humfinitics,  and,  as  a  thing  of  course,  inspired  her  writ- 
ings. I  low  the  ^rassarhusetts  woman,  in  her  priile  and 
lovaltv,  and  vet  with  the  heartache  of  the  time,  sinrr>  of  the 
momentous  sprinirti<le  when,  close  upon  the  snows,  and  before 
a  green  leaf  opens  on  a  tree, — 

**  To  her  ancient  colors  true, 
Blooms  the  old  town  of  Boston  in  red  and  white  and  blue  !" 

And  in  "Re-enlisted,"  makes  the  mother  who  ''smiled  to 
see  linn  going,"  cry  up  through  a  sob  that  one  can  almost 
hear  swell  in  the  verse  :  — 

"  And  I  and  Massachusetts  share  the  honor  of  his  birth  ; 
The  irrand  old  State,  to  me  the  best  in  all  the  peopled  earth  ! 
I  cannot  hold  a  musket,  but  I  have  a  son  who  can  ; 
And  I'm  proud  for  freedom's  sake  to  be  the  mother  of  a  man  I" 

AVith  what  indignation  she  flings  out  her  utterance  in  the 
^  Sinking  of  the  Merrimack," — the  ship  that  had  stained  the 
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"fidr  Northern  name,"  so  peculiarly  dear  to  her  always,  that  the 
sound  of  the  word  is  as  if  her  own  name  were  called : — 

"  Gone  down  in  the  flood,  and  gone  oat  in  the  flame ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

Then  sink  them  together,  —  the  ship  and  the  name  I" 

And  her  " Loyal  Woman's  No"; — it  is  like  a  scathe  of 
swift  lightning  rushing  down  from  the  "  great  peaks  "  of  her 
higher  nature  upon  the  creeping  valley-creature  I 

Her  first  poem  in  the  "Atlantic"  was  *'The  Rose  En- 
throned.'* Previously  to  this, — as  far  back  as  during  her 
early  residence  in  Illinois, —  some  poems  were  published  with 
the  name,  and  some  slight  sketch  of  the  writer,  in  Griswold's 
"  Female  Poets  of  America " ;  and  at  about  the  same  time 
verses  of  hers  were  printed  in  ^  Sartain's  Magazine."  During 
1852-53,  she  wrote  frequently  for  the  "National  Era,"  of 
which  Mr.  Whittier  was  coiTCsponding  editor.  Later,  the 
"  Independent "  and  the  "  Boston  Congregationalist,"  and  the 
various  modem  magazines,  received  and  publislied  her  contri- 
butions. 

"  Hannah  Binding  Shoes"  appeared  first  in  the  New  York 
"Crayon."  Perhaps  no  single  poem  of  hers  has  been  better 
known  or  more  heartily  admired.  She  herself  has  said, — I 
believe  it  was  "  between  you  and  me,"  but  there  has  always 
been,  immemorially,  a  third  party  admitted  to  that  formula 
of  confidence, —  that  she  *'  never  thought  *  Hannah*  much  of  a 
poem."  Probably  because  it  was  one  of  those  simple  realities 
that  sing  themselves,  and  so  sing  immortally. 

But  the  "  Rose  Enthroned  "  is,  it  seems  to  me,  her  greatest 
inspiration.  It  is  a  parable-epic  of  creation ;  twenty-one 
four-line  stanzas,  of  which  each  group  of  seven  is, — doubt- 
less from  some  inherent  necessity  of  the  truth,  and  quite  un- 
consciously to  the  writer, — like  a  six-days  aeon  and  a  Sab- 
bath ;  the  sum  of  them  making  the  week  and  Sabbath  of 
ages,  in  whose  progress  the  great  chaos  has  seethed,  formed, 
and  blossomed  :  the  Planet  has  travailed  and  brought  forth 
—the  Rose  I 


"  And  ever  Doblcr  lives,  and  deatliB  more  grand, 
For  nourish lu cut  of  tliat  wlilub  i»  to  oome : 
While,  mid  iho  ruins  of  the  work  she  planned 
Sita  Nature,  blind  and  dumb." 

That  was  tho  tirst  rest  t 

"  And  every  dawn  a  shade  more  clear,  the  skies 
A  flush  as  from  the  heart  of  heaven  disclose 
Through  earth  and  sea  and  air  a  message  flies 
Prophetic  of  the  Hose." 

And  thflt  is  tbe  breath  of  the  second  pause.     Until 

"  At  last  a  morning  comes,  .  .  . 
f  when  — 

"  In  golden  silence,  breathless,  all  things  stand ; 
What  answer  wnltD  this  questioning  refiosef 
A  sadden  gush  of  light  nnd  odors  bland, 
And  lo, — the  Roael  the  Rose!" 

"  Wliat  fiery  fields  of  chaos  must  be  w-on, 

What  battling  Titans  rear  tlieniselvcs  a  tomb, 
M'hftt  births  and  resurrections  greet  the  sun 
Before  the  Rose  can  bloom  I 
"  And  of  some  wonder-blosaora  yet  we  dream 
Whereof  the  time  that  is  enfolds  the  seed ; 
Some  flower  of  light,  to  which  the  Rose  shall  seem 
A  fair  and  fragile  weed." 

The  verse  leaves  ufi  in  tbe  waiting  world-time  of  to-day. 

To  have  written  such  a  poem  as  this  alone  is  to  have  been 
a  poet.  No  wonder, — the  "Atlantic"  then  being  published 
with  a  "no-name"  table  of  contents, — that  it  should  have 
been  attributed  to  Emerson. 

And  this  is  the  tittle  mill-girl  of  Lowell  who  doffed  the 
bobbins  I  Truly,  tbe  "  Hose  Enthroned  "  hath  some  touch  of 
a  life-story. 

When  "  Onr  Young  Folks"  magazine  was  started,  Miss 
Larcom  became  one  of  its  assistant  editors,  and  hud  for  some 
time  the  hard,  preliminary,  winnowing  work  to  do.  She 
sifted  tbe  great  moss  of  in-pouring  MSS.  ■  selected  such  as  were 
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worthy  of  second  thought,  and  handed  them  up  to  the  second 
thinkers.  Subsequently,  she  had  nearly  all  the  responsible 
charge,  and  became,  indeed,  for  some  time  the  leading  editor. 
The  year  or  two  during  which  she  occupied  that  charming 
oflSce-room  overlooking  the  Conmion,  and  up-looking  to  Park- 
street  steeple,  are  memorable  for  pleasantness,  not  only  to 
herself,  but  to  those  who  found  her  there,  bright  and  repose- 
ful, ready  and  responsive,  in  the  midst  of  her  busy,  and  one 
would  think  often  confusing  occupation.  "  But  that,"  as  she 
says,  "  was  almost  fifteen  years  ago." 

Seven  years  followed  of  quiet,  independent  living,  at 
housekeeping  for  herself  at  Beverly  Farms ;  when  she,  as 
needs  must,  went  on  with  her  living  and  thinking,  and  these 
*'  not  to  herself  alone,"  though  her  housekeeping  was. 

Some  one  has  said  that  ''Miss  Larcom  may  be  called 
the  poet  of  friendship";  and  so  she  may;  but  it  ought 
to  be  added  that  her  friendship  takes  all  the  possible 
forms.  I  have  spoken  of  her  ^  motherlmess " ;  her  single- 
hood  and  yet  full  womanhood;  and  I  may  dare  to  do  so, 
for  she  tells  of  it  herself ;  she  cannot  help  but  write  "  My 
Children":  — 

"  Too  many  for  one  house,  you  see, 
And  80  I  have  to  let  them  be 

In  care  of  other  mothers. 

..... 

**  My  dariings!  by  my  mother  heart 

I  have  found,  I  shall  find  them. 
Though  some  from  me  are  worlds  aparti 
And  thinking  of  them,  tears  will  start 

Into  my  eyes,  and  blind  them.^' 

Even  her  Christmas  is  "  Woman's  Christmas," — her  song 
the  rejoicing  of  the  mother-heart. 

^  By  the  close  bond  of  womanhood, 

By  the  prophetic  mother-heart, 

Forever  visioning  unshaped  good, 

Mary,  in  Him  we  claim  our  part. 
•  .  .  •  • 

27 
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*  What  were  our  poor  liyes  worth,  if  thence 
Flowered  forth  no  world-perfuming  good. 
No  love-growth  of  Omnipotence  ? 

The  childless  share  thy  motherhood. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•*  Breathe,  weary  women  everywhere. 
The  freshness  of  this  heavenly  mom; 
The  blessing  that  He  is,  we  share, 
For  unto  us  this  Child  is  bom  !^ 

And  fitly  follows  her  aspiration  in  her  **  Woman's  Easter'' :— • 

**  O  Sun !  on  our  souls  first  arisen, 

Give  us  light  for  the  spirits  that  grope  I 
Make  us  loving  and  steadfast  and  loyal 

To  bear  up  humanity's  hope  I 
O  Friend !    who  forsakest  us  never. 
Breathe  through  us  Thy  errands  forever  I " 

The  secret  is,  ministn/.  The  very  work  of  the  Spirit. 
The  **  taking  of  mine,  and  showing  it  unto  them."  Somehow, 
she  always  found  a  way  to  do  this,  even  from  her  earliest  in- 
stincts. There  was  somcthin*^  touchin^rlv  comical  in  a  fash- 
ion  she  had  when  a  cliild  of  altornatoly  holpinnr  hor  mother, 
— the  wearied  and  worried  mother  of  eight,  and  a  widow, — 
in  little  household  services,  and  then,  when  she  could  find 
nothing  else,  sitting  and  reciting  or  singing  in  the  mother's 
hearing, —  quite  as  if  it  only  happened  so, — scraps  of  hymns  ; 
especially  and  often  the  verses  of  "Come,  ye  disconsolate." 
She  had  large  resources  to  dniw  upon,  for  she  had  learned 
hynms  by  the  hundred,  as  occupation  in  sermon-time,  in  her 
first  attendances  at  church,  when  sermons  were,  pardonably, 
wearisome.     ^laybc  she  had  first  learned  to  apply  the  — 

"  Come,  ye  disconsolate, 
Where'er  ye  languish," 

to  her  own  inward  sustaining  during  these  sacrificial  hours. 

In  this  spirit  of  ministry  she  gathered  together  the  lovely 
compilation  of  "  Breathings  of  a  Better  Life,"  which  has  vis- 
ited  many  a  troubled  and  desolate  heart  with  comfort,  and 
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lifted  up  and  strengthened  many  a  seeker  and  strirer  T?ith  its 
words  from  "  up  higher.'" 

The  mountains  and  the  rivers  are  her  ministers ;  the  brook 
is  "  Friend  Brook "  to  her.  They  are  all  friends  for  what 
they  can  give  her  to  bring  away  to  other  friends. 

**  River,  O  river  1  that  singest  all  night, 
•  •  .  .  . 

The  words  of  thy  song  let  me  know :  «- 

*  I  come,  and  I  ga* 

•  •  •  •  • 

••  River,  O  river !  thy  message  is  clear. 
Chant  on,  for  I  hear. 
What  the  mountains  give  me 
Bear  I  forth  to  the  sea. 
Life  only  is  thme  to  bestow. 
I  come,  and  I  go. 

«*  River,  O  river !  thy  secret  of  power 
I  win  from  this  hour ; 
Thy  rhythm  of  delight 
Is  my  song  in  the  night : 
I  am  glad  with  thy  gladness ;  for,  lo ! 
I  come,  and  I  go.'* 

**  Roadside  Poems,"  and  *' Hillside  and  Seaside,"  are  com- 
pilations from  readings  of  nature,  such  as  a  reader  for  herself 
could  find  and  choose  among  works  of  her  kindred.  ^Child- 
life,"  "  Child-life  in  Prose,"  ''  Songs  of  Three  Centuries,"  are 
the  sheaves  bound  up  from  fields  of  ripe  and  beautiful  litera^ 
ture,  for  which  she  gleaned  in  company  with  Mr.  Whittier,  and 
which  he  edited.  These  are  the  work  of  recent  years ;  her 
latest,  and  original  writing,  has  been  the  volume,  "Wild 
Roses  of  Cape  Ann  ; "  in  which  — 

"  The  sea  is  wedded  to  the  sky, — ** 

the  hills  and  the  river-channels  and  the  tides  lean,  and  move 
to,  and  meet  each  other  with  their  benedictions, — the  fra- 
grances of  rose  and  pine,  and  the  salt  strength  of  the  sea- 
breath  mingle  to  one  delicious  atmosphere : — 
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"  Tbc  MKiod«  Mtti  aeenta  tlist  floftt  b^  w 
Thvy  csBiiot  tdi  wbitb«r  tfafv  go ; 
Vet  bowoTor  it  full  of  lU  cmuid. 

Lot*  makvM  Um  voiU  aWMter,  I  ksov. 

••  I  know  that  lore  nerer  is  wasted. 

Nor  iratli,  nor  the  breMb  of  t  praj«r; 
And  the  ibongbt  thu  goes  forth  aa 
Uuat  tin  ta  a  joj  in  tbe  ur." 

I^ter  tluui  aor  book,  come  to  tu  from  bere  and  tfaere  tbe 
Elhinga  abo  biu  wrought  out  singly,  and  been  dropping, — seed 

kito  tbo  furrows, — scemingiy  where  it  might  chance.  Oo« 
■of  the  very  last  is  n  joy-floog  uf  fellowship; — in  toil, —  she 
P'li  in  lore  with  toil,  and  sings  it  as  a  lover  sings  hia  mistress, 

—  in  every  busy  iodtulry  that  men  and  women  make,  and 

butcn  lo  day  by  day  ;  —  in  — 

"  All  the  sweetneM  and  all  the  mirth 
That  stir  in  tbe  bosom  of  kindly  earth ;" 

llw  births  and  growth*  and  giving^  of  the  lire  wotid ;  flow- 
•rs,  birds,  children,  friends  ;  in  — 

"Love  and  loveliness  everywhere." 

"I  am  glad,"  she  cries,  at  tbe  close  of  every-  stanza,— 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  live  in  tbe  world  with  yon ! " 

Tea,  she  calls  even  into  the  beyond,  to  the  "  sphits  dear 
who  have  vanished  from  sight,"  in  the  "  many  mansions  whose 
home  is  one,"  where  "  tbe  doors  are  open,  and  light  shines 
through, " — 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  live  in  tbe  world  with  you  I " 

I  cannot  close  this  sketch  of  her  better  than  in  her  own 
refrain:  — 

•*  Thank  God  for  the  work  be  lets  as  do  I 
I  am  glad  that  I  live  fn  the  world  with  yoal" 
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llis«  UltctacH'a  Nantucket  Home  — Her  Anceitart—" Poor  bat  Happjr"  — 
Her  Eaily  Life  —  Her  Ftthrr'a  Lav«  for  Aatronomy  —  How  She  Obtained 
Her  Education  — Unwearied  DevoUon  ta  Her  Studies  — A  Great  Event  In 
Her  Life  — Dlscoren  a  Telescopic  Comet- Claiming  the  Prize  OSerad 
by  the  King  of  Denmark— Difficulty  in  Obtaining  it— Edward  ETerett'a 
EffoTto  in  Her  Behalf— Final  Recognition  of  Her  aalm— Receive* 
the  Gold  Hedal  from  the  DanUh  King  — Her  Fame  Abroad  —  Vlait- 
ing  tbeOld  World- Entertained  and  Honored  by  DisUugulsbed Scientist! 
—  Her  Own  Account  of  Some  of  Them — Amnsing  Experlencei — Inter- 
eslinglnddents-Her  Life  and  Daily  Work. 

g'i- ARIA  MITCHELL,  the  subject  of  the  present 

■^^^^     memoir,  was  bom   in   Nantucket   on   tbe    firat 

day  of  August,  1818,  and  was  the  third  in  a 

^   fimiily  of  ten    children.      The    parents    wore 

&'    William  Mitchell  and  Lvdia  Coleman  Mitchell. 


William  Mitchell  and  Lydia  Coleman  Mitchell. 
-  She  was  related,  on  the  mother's  side,  to 
'  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  grandmother  was 
also  an  ancestress  of  hers.  Her  paternal 
grandfather  wns  tbe  youngest  son  of  a  man  re- 
puted rich  in  bis  time,  who,  however,  expended  « 
great  part  of  his  fortune  in  the  education  and  establishment 
of  his  elder  children.  From  him  this  younger  son  inherited 
some  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

In  the  next  generation,  this  sum  was  subdivided  among  a 
number  of  heirs,  and  was  further  diminished  by  the  war  of 
1812,  so  that  the  inheritance  of  Maria's  father  was  scarcely 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  which  covered  the  cost  of 
the  hoaso  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  which  his  family  was 
reared. 


I 
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From  an  nutnbin^ipliicftl  nkctcti,  TC-ritt«n  by  Mr.  Mitchell 
lato  in  life,  and  never  published,  it  appears  that  he  was  bred 
in  caay  circuinHttinccs  which  allowed  him  to  enjoy  the  beet 
educatinnal  oppartunilics  afTonlcxI  by  the  ncighbortiood  in 
tlutt  day.  ThoM  were  not  ^rcat.  llo  relates  that  the  incom- 
jKttency  and  tmkindnc^i  r>r  hU  leuohers  were  such  as  to  give 
liim  a  dintaflto  for  books,  wliile  bis  lather's  descrii>tion  of 
iiiitiirul  phenomena  filled  him  with  enthiuiasin.  lie  says  in 
this  connection :  — 

"  I  have  never  forgotten  tiia  calling  me  to  the  dooi'  in  my 
cightl)  year,  and  showing  me  the  planet  Satum.  My  age  at 
this  jioriod  1  cakulaled  many  ycara  afterwanls  from  the 
position  of  the  planet.  But  the  claim,  if  I  have  any,  to 
learning,  rests  on  my  own  exertion,  late  in  my  teens." 

Here  was  surely  a  bom  astronomer,  destined  to  pursue 
his  native  science  through  endless  difficulties  and  discoanige- 
nients.  At  the  ago  of  fifteen  ho  learned  the  trade  of  a 
oooiwr,  which  soon  proved  too  severe  for  his  bodily  strength. 
He  presently  bcoJimo  a  teacher,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
principal  of  a  school.  In  the  exercise  of  this  profeswoD  he  was 
happy  and  successful,  but  failing  health  obliged  him  to  seek  a 
more  active  occupation,  which  he  foimd  inassisting  his  fatiier 
in  the  oil  and  soap  business,  in  which  his  old  trade  of  cooper- 
ing  became  useful. 

The  war  of  1812  now  intervened,  and  greatly  reduced  the 
fortunes  of  the  family.  Mr.  Mitchell  married  in  1813,  and 
commenced  wedded  life  on  a  small  farm,  owned  by  hb 
father,  "poor  but  happy."  He  "went  fishing  from  the 
village,  and  woiked  between  tides,  raising  com  and  potatoes 
on  land  which,  by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  no  longer 
exists."  He  taught  school  in  the  winter  for  a  stipend  of  two 
dollars  per  week. 

In  this  penury  his  eldest  child  was  bom ;  but  a  week  later 
arrived  a  ship  laden  with  whale  oil,  which  his  father  was 
commissioned  to  convert  into  sonp.  This  revival  of  business 
changed  the  aspect  of  aflitirs,  and  for  seven  years  thereafter 
he  lived  in  comfort,  working  in  partnership  with  his  father. 
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The  latter  retiring  from  business  in  1822,  Mr.  Mitchell  again 
became  a  teacher,  commencing  with  a  school  of  his  own,  and 
presently  becoming  the  teacher  of  the  first  public  grammar- 
school  established  at  Nantucket.  He  established  later  a 
school  of  his  own,  but  afterwards  became  secretary  of  an 
insurance  company,  and  finally  cashier  of  the  Pacific  Bank. 
Of  all  these  divers  occupations  that  of  pedagogy  was  the 
most  con(2:enial  to  him.  He  was  an  adherent  to  **  Friends' 
principles,"  and  a  birthright  member  of  the  society,  to  which 
his  ancestors  for  several  generations  had  belonged. 

Maria,  at  an  early  age,  became  a  pupil  in  the  public  school 
taught  by  her  father  in  Nantucket.  At  schools  of  this 
character,  throughout  New  England,  girls  and  boys  were 
taught  in  classes  together,  following  the  same  studies  and 
the  same  recitations. 

Miss  Mitchell  remembers  her  mother  as  a  very  laborious 
woman.  The  salary  of  a  school-teacher  in  those  daj's  was 
but  a  slender  resource  for  the  support  of  a  large  family,  and 
could  only  be  made  to  suffice  for  it  by  the  greatest  care  and 
economy.  The  labors  of  the  housewife  were  assisted  by  one 
domestic  only,  and  this  was  usually  a  girl  in  her  teens,  with 
small  knowledge  and  experience.  In  order  to  add  to  his 
means,  Mr.  Mitchell  built  a  small  observatory  upon  a  part  of 
his  land,  and  was  enabled  to  earn  one  hundred  dollars  per 
annum  by  astronomical  work  done  for  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey. 

In  this  thrifty  household  Maria's  task  was  what  she  calls, 
'^an  endless  washing  of  dishes,"  which,  weary  as  it  may 
sometimes  have  been,  she  preferred  to  needlework.  The 
drudgery  necessarily  entailed  by  narrow  circumstances  was 
however  relieved  and  rendered  endurable  by  the  atmosphere 
of  thought  and  intelligence  which  gave  its  tone  to  the  house. 
Concerning  this.  Miss  Mitchell  says  :  — 

"  We  always  had  books,  and  were  bookish  people.  There 
was  a  public  library  in  Nantucket  before  I  was  bom.  It  was 
not  a  free  library,  but  we  always  paid  the  subscription  of  one 
dollar  per  annum,  and  always  read  and  studied  from  it.     I 


nbcr  nmong  iU  book*  Hannah  More's  works  aD<) 
Aocieiit  History.  I  remember,  too,  that  Charles 
VUgn*,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  had  both 
wad  fhis  latter  work  llirough  licfore  we  were  ten  years  old, 
tboQ^  neither  of  ub  spoke  of  it  to  the  other  until  a  later 
ptoiod." 

Ab  Mr.  Mitchell's  family  increased  the  discrepancy  between 
Hm  IMcds  and  his  resources  niado  ilsclf  more  senaihly  felt, 
sad  In  the  year  1837  ho  became  cashier  of  the  Puoilic  Bank, 
st  ft  Mlary  of  twelve  hundrvd  dollars  per  annum.  His  chil- 
dnn  naturally  regarded  this  change  as  a  ri.<e  in  life,  but  he 
hlnuelf  thoaght  otherwise.  He  still  retained  his  employment 
onder  the  Coast  Survey,  and  this  connection  brought  to  his 
houae  Hueh  peraonn  as  the  elder  Agossiz,  Benjamin  Pierce, 
Prof.  Bucbe,  and  others,  whose  society  was  much  appreciate 
"  by  the  memlwrs  of  the  household,  and  especially  by  Maria, 
wIm),  ftt  the  uge  of  seventeen,  began  to  osbist  her  father  in  bis 
<^)nrTatoi->-  ivork. 

Mr.  ACtchell,  who  bore  at  a  later  day  tha  title  of  Hononble, 
ia  spoken  of  in  a  letter  of  Edward  Everett's  as  "  a  skilful 
astronomer,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  most  respectable  person." 

In  1820  Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution 
on  the  occasion  of  the  sepunition  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  first  President  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  Judge  Story, 
Josiah  Quincy,  and  James  Savage  were  all  members  of  this 
convention.  Despite  the  eloquence  shown  by  more  than  one 
of  them,  Mr.  Mitchell  found  their  much  speaking  very 
burdensome,  and  confesses  that  it  gave  him  a  strong  distaste 
for  public  life.  Many  years  later  he  was  elected  and  re-elected 
as  one  of  Governor  Briggs'  Council,  and  was  for  a  number 
of  years  one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  College.  He  was 
also  elected  for  one  term  to  the  Massachusetts  senate. 

More  congenial  were  to  Mr.  Mitchell  the  scientific  pursuits 
which  he  managed,  with  wonderful  perseverance,  to  combine 
with  the  labors  of  a  life  which,  he  says  "was  always,  pecuo- 
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larily,  a  struggles  **  He  started  in  life  with  ^  an  innate  love 
of  astronomical  inquiries,"  and,  through  a  natural  aptitude  for 
studies  of  this  kind,  was  able  so  to  acquire  and  apply  knowl- 
edge as  to  gain  for  himself  an  honomble  position  among  the 
astronomers  of  his  time.  He  contributed  a  number  of  papers 
to  "  Silliman's  Journal,"  and  delivered  a  very  acceptable  coui'se 
of  lectures  on  astronomy,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Boston 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of  which  at 
that  time  Daniel  Webster  was  president,  and  Nathaniel  Froth- 
ingham  secretary.  He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Harvard  College  and  from  Brown  University,  iind  was 
early  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Maria  Mitchell  quitted  the  public  school  of  Nantucket  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  She  enjoyed  after  this  one  year  of 
tuition  at  a  private  school  kept  by  Mr,  Pierce,  commonly 
known  as  Father  Pierce,  in  the  same  place. 

The  daughters  of  the  family  were  at  this  time  expected  to 
contribute  what  they  could  earn  to  the  expenses  of  the  house- 
hold. An  elder  sister  of  Maria's  became  a  teacher,  at  a 
salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  Maria  herself 
would  have  been  glad  to  do  as  much  as  this  for  herself  and 
the  others.  She  felt,  however,  the  absolute  need  of  some 
years  of  further  study,  and,  in  order  to  command  these, 
accepted  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Nantucket  Athenaeum. 
Her  salary  here  was  sixty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  seventy- 
five  dollars  for  the  second,  and  for  each  of  the  eighteen  years 
that  followed,  one  hundred  dollars.  Out  of  this  small  stipend 
she  was  able  to  lay  by  something  for  future  emergencies. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  twenty  years  that  Maria 
Mitchell,  easily  performing  her  duties  as  librarian,  found 
time  to  prosecute  the  solid  scientific  studies  which  have  given 
her  a  recognized  and  honored  place  among  the  scientists  of 
her  time. 

The  writer  of  this  biography  lately  asked  Miss  Mitchell 
what  especial  circumstances  had  led  her  to  the  study  of 
astronomy.     The  reply  was  substimtially  the  following :  — 
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"  Ii  was,  in  tliQ  flr^t  pliice,  a  love  of  inatfa«mittics,  seconded 
by  my  s^tujiaLhy  witli  my  father's  Jove  for  astronomical 
observation.  iJut  the  spirit  of  tbo  place  had  also  much  to  do 
with  tile  early  bent  of  my  mind  in  this  direction.  In  Nao- 
ttickut  peoplt;  (juile  generally  are  in  the  habit  of  observing 
tbe  heavens,  nnd  a  sextant  will  Ite  found  in  almost  every 
house.  The  landscape  is  flat  and  somewhat  monotonous,  and 
tlio  lield  of  iLo  heavens  liaa  greater  attractions  there  than  in 
places  which  offer  more  variety  of  view.  In  the  days  in  which 
I  lived  tlioro  the  men  of  the  coinmmiity  were  mostly  eng;aged 
in  sea-tnifEc  of  Gome  sort,  and  "when  my  ship  comes  in" 
was  a  literal,  not  a  symbolical  expression." 

A  sister  of  Miss  Mitchell  remembers  her  as  "  an  exceedingly 
shy  young  girl,  not  fund  of  society,  but  very  fond  of  books 
and  study,  and  quite  apt  at  writing  littlo  occasional  pieces, 
generally  in  verse."  \\'o  learn  from  the  same  source  that 
Ml'.  Mitchell  never  recognized  any  distinction  of  sqx  in  the 
eiltication  of  his  children.  Alaria  bad  therefore  the  same 
L'duciLtioiL  with  her  brolhcrs,  and  was  especially  taught  i 
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anticipation  of  the  publicity  about  to  be  given  to  her  modest 
and  quiet  labors.  Fame  came  to  her  in  the  shape  of  a  tele- 
scopic comety  which  she  discovered  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1847,  and  described  as  in  a  position  "nearly  vertical,  above 
Polaris  about  five  degrees.**  Her  father  announced  the  fact 
to  William  C.  Bond,  at  that  time  director  of  the  observatory 
at  Cambridge. 

It  happened  that  the  Ejng  of  Denmark,  sixteen  years 
before  this  time,  had  decreed  the  foundation  of  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  twenty  ducats,  to  be  awarded  to  the  first 
discoverer  of  a  telescopic  comet.  The  conditions  of  this 
award,  intended  to  prevent  imposture,  were  such  as  to  in- 
crease considerably  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  The  first 
of  these  conditions  was  that  the  announcement  of  the  dis- 
covery should  be  made  by  the  first  post  which  should  leave 
the  locality  thereafter. 

Mr.  Edward  Everett,  at  this  time  President  of  Harvard 
College,  had  had  some  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
telescopic  comets  with  Prof.  Schumacher,  of  the  Koyal 
Observatory  at  Altona.  In  this  way  he  had  learned  the 
fact  of  the  medal-foundation. 

Hearing  of  Miss  Mitchell's  discovery  some  weeks  after  Mr. 
Mitchell's  communication  of  it  to  Mr.  Bond,  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University,  he  learned  also  that  no  steps  had  been 
taken  by  her  or  her  friends  to  secure  for  her  the  medal  to 
which  he  was  quite  sure  that  she  was  entitled.  The  corre- 
sppndence  undertaken  by  Mr.  Everett  in  behalf  of  his  dis- 
tinguished countrywoman  is  preserved  in  a  small  pamphlet 
which  was  printed,  but  not  published,  m  the  year  1857.  In 
an  introductory  statement,  he  says  :  — 

"Having  learned,  some  weeks  after  Miss  Mitchell's  dis- 
covery, that  no  communication  had  been  made  on  her  behalf 
to  the  trustees  of  the  medal,  and  aware  that  the  regulations 
in  this  respect  were  enforced  with  strictness,  I  was  appre- 
hensive that  it  might  be  too  late  to  supply  the  omission. 
Still,  however,  as  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  had  been  com- 
plied with  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  letter  to  Mr.  Bond,  it  seemed 
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north  while  nt  least  to  mnko  the  Httempt  to  procure  the  nwdaX 
tat  hh  (laughter.  Although  the  attempt  might  be  unsuc- 
•afesful,  it  would  at  any  rate  c«uao  the  priority  of  her  dis- 
OOVrry  tu  he  more  uulhcnticuUy  established  thao  it  might 
otficnvise  have  been." 

The  printed  eorrespomlonce  opens  with  the  letter  in  which 
llr.  ^litehell  anuouiiced  his  daughter's  discovery  to  hi» 
fljctid,  Williiim  C.  Bond.  He  asks  wliether  any  one  else 
has  Boen  it,  tind  remarks  that :  "  ilaria  supposes  it  may  be 
an  old  story."  This  letter  bears  the  date  of  October  3,  1847, 
■Ml  thus  ehowK  us  the  infrcquency  of  mails  from  the  Cape  at 
thnt  time.  Mr.  Everett's  first  letter  to  Kir.  Mitchell  is  dsted 
JlDuary  10,  1M48,  and  is  as  follows:  — 

Mr,  Edward  EvertU  to  Mr.  WiOiam  JfibAaB. 
"Dub  Sir,— I  take  the  liberty  to  ioqnin  of  ytm  wboOiK' 
WBlf  atcqps  hBTe  been  taken  by  yoo,  on  behalf  <rf  toot 
dM^jhter,  by  vsy  <tf  cUmii^  tiie  medal  of  tiie  Sng  ef 
Denmark,  for  the  first  discovery  of  a  telescopic  comet.' 
Here  follows  a  statement  of  the  regulations  r^arding  tbe 
announcement  of  the  discovery,  after  which  Mr.  Everett 
says  :  "  In  consequence  of  non-compliance  with  these  regula- 
tions, Mr.  George  Bond  has  on  one  occasion  lost  the  medal. 
I  trust  this  may  not  be  the  case  with  Miss  Mitchell." 
Mr.  Mitchell,  replying  to  Mr.  Everett,  says  :  — 
"  No  steps  were  taken  by  my  daughter  in  claim  of  the 
medal  of  the  Danish  King.  I  urged  very  strongly  that  it 
(the  discovery)  should  be  published  immediately,  but  she 
resisted  it  as  strongly.  She  remarked  to  me,  'If  it  is  a  new 
comet,  our  friends,  the  B,.ndB,  have  seen  it.  It  may  be  an 
old  one  so  far  as  relates  to  the  discovery,  and  one  which  we 
have  not  followed.*  She  consented,  however,  that  I  should 
write  to  William  C.  Bond,  which  I  did  by  the  first  mail  that 
lefl  tbe  island  after  the  discovery.  This  letter  did  not  reach 
my  friend  till  the  6th  or  7th,  having  been  somewhat  delayed 
here,  and  also  in  the  post-office  at  Cambridge.  The  stipula- 
tions of  his  Majesty  hare,  therefore,  not  been  complied  with, 
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and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  her  sex,  and 
isolated  position,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  Nevertheless,  it  would  gratify  me  that  the 
generous  monarch  should  know  that  there  is  a  love  of  science 
even  in  this,  to  him,  remote  comer  of  the  earth.*' 

Mr.  Everett  now  wrote  to  Prof.  Schumacher,  and  to 
parties  in  England,  urging  Miss  Mitchell's  claim  to  the 
Danish  medal.  The  discovery  of  the  comet  was  soon  es- 
tablished, and  it  was  thenceforth  known  by  the  name  of 
•*Miss  Mitchell's  comet."  Her  delay  in  applying  for  the 
medal  threw  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  her  obtaining  it.  It 
was  finally  decided,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  the  regula- 
tions had  been  complied  with  by  Mr.  Mitchell's  letter  to  Mr. 
Bond.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Everett's  perseverance,  and  to  the 
energetic  eiSbrts  of  the  American  Minister  at  the  C!ourt  of 
Denmark,  the  award  was  at  last  made,  and  the  medal 
obtained. 

In  the  year  1857  Miss  Mitchell  had  occasion  to  visit  Eng- 
land, and  also  to  make  an  extensive  tour  upon  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  member  of  her 
family,  the  writer  has  had  access  to  a  number  of  letters,  in 
which  her  various  experiences  are  narrated  for  the  benefit  of 
her  family.  After  some  stay  in  London,  which  she  did  not 
reach  until  after  *Hhe  season,"  she  made  various  excursions, 
one  of  which  carried  her  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  where  she 
became  the  guest  of  the  well-known  Flower  family.  She 
here  learned  the  sad  condition  of  Miss  Bacon,  the  originator 
of  the  theory  which  ascribes  to  Lord  Bacon  the  authorship  of 
Shakspeare's  plays.  Miss  Mitchell  visited  her  distressed 
countrywoman,  who  was  at  this  time  suffering  both  from 
pecuniary  embarassment,  and  from  a  partial  derangement  of 
her  faculties.  Miss  Mitchell  was  able  in  some  degree  to 
assist  this  unfortunate  lady,  who  died  soon  after  this  time. 

Miss  Mitchell's  scientific  reputation  had  preceded  her  in 
England,  and  easily  opened  the  way  for  her  to  much  pleasant 
intercourse  with  persons  of  distinction.  Several  of  her  let- 
ters describe  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  whither  she  went  with 
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Mrs.  Airy,  wife  of  the  Astronomer-royal.  Here,  she  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  Dr.  Wbewell,  at  that  time  Master 
of  Trinity,  and  well  known  in  the  literary  and  acientifie 
world  by  his  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 

Miss  Mitchell  had  a  room  at  the  Bull  Hotel,  but  was  really 
the  guest  of  Dr.  Whcwell,  at  whose  house  she  took  luncheon 
and  dinner  on  the  three  dixys  of  her  stay  in  Cambridge.  She 
describes  this  gentleman  as  **a  magnificent  looking  man, 
courteous  but  condescending  in  his  manner.**  **He  is  about 
fifty-five  years  old.  Ilis  hair  is  i)erfectly  white  and  curls  a 
little.  He  is  large  (of  stature),  has  good  blue  eyes,  and 
would  liC  handsome  if  his  mouth  were  good.  The  expression 
of  the  mouth  is  not  good-tempered.'* 

At  a  dinner-party  of  twenty  persons,  on  the  day  of  her 
arrival.  Miss  Mitchell  was  the  honored  guest.  Of  Dr. 
Whcwcll's  conversation  at  dinner,  she  says  :  — 

**  Like  all  Englishmen  (twenty-six  years  ago)  he  was  very 
severe  upon  American  writers.  He  said  that  Emerson  did 
not  write  English  and  copied  Carlyle.  I  thought  his  severity 
readied  really  to  discourtesy,  as  I  was  an  American,  and  I 
think  he  i)erceived  it  when  he  asked  nie  if  I  knew  Emerson, 
and  I  replied  that  I  did,  and  that  I  valued  my  acquaintance 
with  him.  I  ^ot  a  little  chance  to  retort  1)V  tellinir  him  that 
we  had  outgrown  Mrs.  Ilenians  in  America,  and  now  read 
Mrs.  Bio\vnin2f  more.  lie  lauirhed  at  this,  and  said  Mrs. 
Browninir  was  so  coarse  that  he  couldn't  tolemte  it,  and  that 
he  was  amused  to  hear  thiit  any  people  had  got  above  ^Irs. 
Ilemans.  Wjishington  Irvinii^  is  the  only  (American)  writer 
whom  Englishmen  tolerate,  and  a  ladv  on  the  other  side  of 
Dr.  Whcwell  said  to  me :  "  Do  you  call  Irving  an  Ameri- 
can?" I  said,  "I  suppose  he  must  be  so  eddied,  as  he  was 
born  in  America.''  *'  Yes,  but  his  father  was  born  in 
Scothmd."' 

Whewell  said  to  Miss  Mitchell  that  he  knew  how  to  pro- 
nounce the  word  "  Xiamra"  from  the  rhyme  :  — 

"  You  must  see  Niajrara 
For  that  is  a  stacf^erer." 
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His  first  remark  to  her,  she  says,  was :  "  We  will,  as  you 
Americans  say,  go  the  whole  hog.'*  At  parting,  she  asked 
whether  he  would,  some  day,  visit  America.  He  replied, 
"  Yes,  if  you  behave  yourselves  and  keep  quiet.*' 

Among  other  distinguished  persons  seen  during  this  visit 
to  Cambridge,  Miss  Mitchell  mentions  Profs.  Sedg^vick, 
Challis,  and  Adams.  She  requested  the  gentleman  last 
named  to  show  her  the  spot  on  which  he  made  his  computer 
tions  for  Neptune,  and  he  was  evidently  well  pleased  to  do  so. 

A  visit  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Herschel  at  CoUingwood 
was  much  enjoyed  by  Miss  Mitchell.  She  reached  this  place 
at  dusk,  and  thus  describes  the  reception  given  her:  — 

"  There  was  just  the  light  of  the  coal  fire,  and  as  I  stood 
before  it  Sir  John  bustled  in — an  old  man,  much  bent,  with 
perfectly  white  hair  standing  out  in  every  direction.  He 
reached  both  hands  to  me,  and  said  :  *  We  had  no  letter,  and 
did  not  expect  you,  but  you  are  always  welcome  at  this  house.' " 

Miss  Mitchell  had  omitted  to  acquaint  her  friends  by  letter 
with  the  pfecise  time  at  which  she  might  be  expected  to 
arrive.  Her  stay  with  them  was  full  of  interest.  She  had 
great  pleasure  in  looking  over  Sir  William  Herschel's  manu- 
scripts and  those  of  his  sister  Caroline.  She  found  Sir 
John  not  only  a  ready  and  able  talker,  but  also  a  good 
listener,  the  best  she  had  met  with  in  England.  As  a  part- 
ing gift,  he  bestowed  upon  her  a  specimen  of  his  aunt's 
writing,  having  already  given  her  one  of  his  own  calculations. 
Such  presents  do  the  learned  exchange  1 

One  of  Miss  Jlitchell's  letters  from  London  describes  an 
evening  party,  called  in  those  days  a  rout,  at  the  house  of 
Prof,  and  Sirs.  Baden  Powell.  Here  she  met  Roget  of  the 
Thesaurus,  and  Amott,  the  well-known  author  of  "  Amott's 
Elements  of  Physics."  She  describes  him  as  not  much  over 
sixty  years  in  age,  short,  stout,  and  vigorous,  with  white 
hair.     She  says :  — 

"He  asked  me  if  I  wore  as  many  stockings  when  I  waa 
observing  as  the  Herschels  did.  Sir  William,  he  said,  put 
on  twelve  pair,  and  Caroline  fourteen." 
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She  bad  bopod  to  meet  Mr.  Babbnge  at  tbis  party,  and  had 
asked  several  times  whether  he  was  in  the  room,  to  which 
question  the  reply  was :  **  Not  yet."  She  took  leave  of  her 
hosts  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  tells  us  that  just  as  she  ^  stepped 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  drawing-room  to  go  out  a  broad 
old  man  stepped  upon  it  to  come  in.  The  servant  announced, 
*Mr.  Babbage.'  Of  course,  that  glimpse  was  all  I  shall  ever 
have.** 

After  these  days,  Miss  Mitchell  made  a  sojourn  of  some 
weeks  in  Paris,  where  she  desired  to  attend  scientific  lectures, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  Fi*cnch  savants.  In  order  to 
extend  her  familiarity  with  the  French  language,  she  resided 
for  a  time  as  parlor-boarder  in  a  boarding-school.  Sir  Geoige 
Airy  had  written  to  the  astronomer  Leverrier,  to  announce 
her  coming,  and  Lady  Lyell  had  also  given  her  an  intro- 
duction to  a  valued  friend,  Mrs.  Power,  a  sister  of  Sur 
Francis  Homer.  Of  Leverrier  Miss  Mitchell  says:  "His 
English  was  worse  than  my  French."  She  also  made  ac- 
quaintance in  Paris  with  the  sister  of  the  celebrdted  Arago, 
and  with  other  members  of  that  family  ;  "  whose  connecting 
links,"  she  says,  "are  a.strononiers  thrust  out  of  employ- 
ment." The  ladies  of  the  Weslon  family  (sisters  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Weston  Chapman)  were  at  this  time  residing  in  Paris. 
From  them  Miss  Mitchell  received  many  friendly  attentions, 
and  among  other  useful  bits  of  information,  this  one,  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was  not  "good  society."  The 
lower  classes  of  French  people,  as  seen  in  Paris,  appeared  to 
her  very  superior  to  those  of  the  same  order  in  England. 

In  the  course  of  this  winter  Miss  Mitchell  found  her  way 
to  Rome,  in  company  with  the  Hawthorne  family.  Her 
impressions  of  the  Eternal  City  are  preserv^ed  in  numerous 
lettei*s  to  members  of  her  own  family.  The  interest  of  the 
ruins  and  historical  monuments  was  to  her  very  great,  and 
she  seems  to  have  studied  Ciirefully  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican.  It  is  interesting  to  think  of  her  in  that  holy  of 
holies  which  contains  four  of  the  greatest  pictures  in  the 
world.     Among  these  she  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
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beauty  of  RajBTaelle's  '"Transfiguration."  Miss  Mitchell  did 
not  escape  the  fascination  of  studio  visiting.  The  sculptor 
Mozier  was  an  especial  friend  of  hers,  and  her  letters  have 
much  to  say  concerning  his  works.  She  knew  also  Akers 
and  Bartholomew,  and  the  painter  Rothermel.  She  saw  the 
Hawthornes  frequently,  and  promises  her  father  many  anec- 
dotes of  Hawthorne  himself,  who  at  this  period  must  have 
been  gathering  many  of  the  facts  and  fancies  which  took 
shape  in  his  ''Marble  Faun." 

Miss  Bremer  was  in  Rome  at  this  time,  and  Miss  Mitchell 
describes  her  as,  '"  a  little  woman  in  black,  but  not  so  plain. 
Her  face  is  a  little  red,  but  her  complexion  is  fair,  and  her 
expression  very  pleasing.  She  chatted  away  a  good  deal, 
asked  me  about  astronomy,  and  how  I  came  to  study  it.  I 
told  her  that  father  put  me  to  it,  and  she  said  that  she  was 
just  writing  a  story  on  the  afl*ection  of  father  and  daughter. 
She  told  me  that  I  had  good  eyes." 

From  Rome  Miss  Mitchell  travelled  to  Florence,  and 
thence  to  Venice.  In  the  former  city  she  had  several  inter- 
views with  Mrs.  Somerville,  whose  personal  appeai*ance  is 
described  by  her  in  a  letter  to  her  father :  — 

"She  is  small,  very  —  has  a  small  but  broad  head  —  looks 
about  sixty,  but  is  really  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  She 
has  blue  eyes —  does  not  look  much  unlike  Miss  Bremer,  but 
has  well-cut  features." 

Miss  MitchelVs  first  visit  to  this  distinguished  woman  was 
rendered  unsatisfactory  by  the  volubility  of  an  acquaintance 
who  volunteered  to  accompany  her.  A  second  visit  was  more 
successful.  This  time  Miss  Mitchell  took  the  precaution  to 
go  alone,  and  thus  enjoyed  a  long  talk,  of  which  she  speaks 
as  follows  in  the  letter  already  cited  :  — 

"  Mrs.  Somerville  talks  with  all  the  readiness  and  clearness 

of  a  man,  but  with  no  other  masculine  characteristic.     She  is 

very  gentle  and  womanly.     She  spoke  of  Maury,  Bond,  and 

Pierce.      She  says  that  a   new   edition  of  "The  Physical 

Sciences  "  will  be  out  soon,  and  that  she  will  give  me  a  copy. 

She  spoke  almost  severely  of  Dr.  Whewell's  book :  and  in 

28 


igi  lusu.  jutcsell. 

A*  hfg^Mrt  tartM  of  Henobd.  She  is  chatty  and  i 
wftlioat  til*  letit  pntaDM,  or  tiio  least  coUlucss." 
..  From  Um  mbm  eoireqMndebce  wo  will  quote  an  accoant 
iti  ft  third  aad  lut  ocHrrucMtkRi  botwecn  tlieso  two  eminent 
votviM  of  tdeMi*  :— 

"I  pdd  a  krt  TiaH  to  Mn^  Sotnon-illo  before  I  left  Floi^ 
MM.  Sbe  gare  hm  two  bookn,  and  the  promise  of  two 
■Mm*  MOA  sooia  ^  sotogrqAs.  Oa  Ibc  nccnsion  of  the  first 
▼bit  I  told  harof  thy  hariog  Miit  her  tliy  article  oii  comet's 
tmlbf  and' in  Um  ooorM  of  the  list  she  voluntarily  tucked  me, 
If  It  vw  pOMdble,  to  Nnd  her  ■  copy  of  it.  Sb«  also  <lesirG(l 
■M,  if  I  oonld,  to  tend  her  a  photo^-nphed  stAr.  She  faml 
nerer  heard  of  Its  being  done,  wid  sjiw  ut  uticc  the  importance 
of  taeh  s  itop.  She  talke  vith  a  strong  Scotch  accent,  and 
aeid  to  me :  "Ye  have  done  yetelf  great  credit,"  am]  so  on. 

From  Venice  ISim  Hitchfell  journeyed  northward  to 
Vienna,  and  thence  to  Berlin.  Hero  she  saw  the  celebrated 
utrontuner,  Enoke,  whom  ehe  describes  as,  "  Sixty-scren 
yean  old  — the  ugliest  man  that  I  ever  saw  —  shorter  than  I 
am,  and  careless  of  dress."  Encke  waited  upon  Miss 
Mitchell,  and,  among  other  attentions,  took  her  to  see  the 
presents  made  by  the  cities  of  Germany  to  the  Princess 
Royal,  on  her  marriage  :  -— 

"  The  presents  were  in  two  rooms,  ticketed  and  nambered, 
and  a  catalogue  of  them  sold.  All  tlie  manu&cturing  con»- 
panies  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  advertise 
their  commodities,  I  suppose,  as  she  had  presents  of  all 
kinds.  What  sbe  will  do  with  sixty  albums  I  can't  see,  but 
I  can  understand  the  use  of  two  clothes-lines,  because  she 
can  lend  one  to  her  mother,  who  must  have  a  large  Monday's 
wash." 

Miss  Mitchell  had  brought  with  her  an  introduction  to 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  He  responded  to  this  at  once  by 
an  invitation  to  call  at  an  appointed  hour  on  the  following 
day.  Miss  Mitchell  wrote  a  most  interesting  account  of  this 
interview  to  her  father.  We  are  allowed  to  g^ve  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  letter : — 
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^Tbe  servant  showed  me  into  a  handsome  study,  and  I  had 
just  time  enough  to  notice  that  it  had  a  great  many  worsted- 
worked  cushions  and  a  handsome  sofa  when  Humboldt  came 
in.  He  was  a  smaller,  trigger-looking  man  than  I  had 
expected.  He  made  a  low  bow,  and  thanked  me  for  calling — 
then  shook  hands  —  then  asked  me  to  sit  on  the  sofa.  He 
took  a  chair  near  me  and  began  to  talk.  I  remained  just 
half-an-hour,  as  long  as  I  thought  I  had  any  right  to  remain. 
He  talked  every  minute  as  fast  as  he  could  speak  on  all 
manner  of  subjects  and  all  varieties  of  people.  He  spoke  of 
Kansas,  India,  China,  Observatories  —  of  Bache,  Maury, 
Gould,  Ticknor,  Buchanan,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Briinow, 
Peters,  Encke,  Airy,  Leverrier,  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  a  host 
of  others.  He  talked  incessantly,  but  with  no  incoherence. 
He  said  that  we  had  retrograded  morally  since  he  was  in 
America  —  that  we  had  strong  men  in  the  time  of  Jefferson. 
In  speaking  of  astronomers  he  said :  "  Gould  quarrelled  with 
Herschel,  but  Gould  was  wrong.  Maury  has  been  very 
useful,  but,  for  the  director  of  an  astronomical  observatory, 
he  has  published  some  astonishing  things  in  his  ''  Geography 
of  the  Sea." 

In  reference  to  this  interview,  Miss  Mitchell  has  recently 
said:  — 

**  Humboldt  knew  more  of  America  than  I  did.  It  was 
just  at  the  time  of  the  Albany  Observatory  quarrel,  and  he 
told  me  where  the  prominent  officers  had  gone  when  they 
scattered." 

It  is  pleasant  for  us  that  we  can  have  a  glimpse  of  Hum- 
boldt's  personal  appearance  through  Miss  Mitchell's  eyes :  — 

"  He  is  handsome  —  his  hair  is  thin  and  very  white — his 
eyes  very  blue.  He  has  no  teeth,  and  so  his  articulation  is 
indistinct,  but  his  English  was  perfect.  He  wore  black 
clothes,  a  dark  blue  silk  waistcoat,  a  white  neck-cloth.  He 
is  a  little  deaf,  and  so  is  Mrs.  Somerville.  He  asked  me 
what  instruments  I  had,  and  what  I  was  doing,  and  when  I 
told  him  that  I  was  interested  in  the  variable  stars,  he  said 
I  must  go  to  Bonn,  and  see  Agelander.     I  told  him  that  I 


ted  to    go  honifl.  he  said  tfant  Ronn  vna  on  my  way 
1^  adon.     When  I  came  out  be  followed  mo,  and  insiat«d 

ik^MMAihouId  go  to  sen  Agcilnnder." 

tMjl^flll  this  iutervstin^  tour,  iiivolrtngso  rurii>d  a  Tiew  of 

mnm  SMKtpean  world,  and  aa  gratifying  a  recognition  on  tbe 

VMrt  of  it«  most  uiiiiuciit  scientiats.  Miss  Mitchell  retiinied  in 

I         month  of  dune,  IS.'iS,  to  rcnume  her  simple  and  rclimd 

■  on    ttio   isltmd    of    Nantucket.     Here    her   studies  and 

ices  were  continued  on  their  old  fooling.     In  lh«  spring 

i860,  her  mother,  Lydia  Coleman   Mitchell,  died,  alter 

ne  three  yoarm  of  failing  ^tn^ngth,  which  followed  a  life  of 

^iriOommon  nclivity  and  exemption  from  physical  t^uSbring. 

J^  In  the  brief  autobiography  written  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  and 

already  quoted  from,  wo  find  the  following  description  of  the 

beloved  wife  and  mother : 

"As  she  was  only  knoi^*n  to  thee  as  early  as  middle  life.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  of  her  person  in  youth.  Iler 
form  was  {lerfect  in  its  proportions,  mtber  tnll  and  slender, 
anil  enrly,  !is  in  later  life,  she  wsis  very  upright.  Her  &trp 
was  always  short,  and  her  motions  quick.  Her  face  was  not 
whnt  would  be  called  handsome.  Her  features  were  weli- 
formed,  hut  her  skin  was  slightly  freckled.  Her  eyes  were 
her  commanding  feature.  It  was  in  these  that  the  great 
qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart  could  be  read.  Her  dress 
was  always  according  to  the  manner  of  Friends,  she  having 
been  for  some  time  an  overseer  in  the  society,  and  clerk  of 
its  meetings.  White  drosses  were  evidently  her  prevailing 
taste  while  young,  and  in  these  she  often  appeared  as  elegant 
in  person  as  beautiful  in  form.  She  was  an  intense  reader  ia 
her  youth.  For  the  use  of  the  books  in  two  circulating 
libraries  she  served  each  as  librarian  until  she  hud  read  every 
volume.  The  substance  of  her  reading  through  the  day 
was  related  to  her  associates  in  the  evening,  myself  (in  the 
years  of  courtship)  being  frequently  of  the  number.  Tbe 
cares  of  her  family  took  the  place  of  her  books  in  later 
years,  but  after  her  children  reached  maturity  ber  reading 
was  resumed." 
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Clearly  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  in  those  days,  it  did 
not  appear  that  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  gifts  resulted  in 
incapacitating  a  woman  for  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  a  large 
family. 

In  1861  Mr.  Mitchell  retired  from  business,  and  left  the 
island,  as  he  says :  **  without  an  unpaid  debt  outside  of  my 
family.'*  This  removal  was  to  Lynn,  which  he  chose  as  a 
residence  paii;ly  because  his  daughter  Maria  wished  to  be 
near  Boston,  and  partly  because  the  community  had  in  it  a 
Quaker  element,  which  promised  him  congenial  worship  and 
sympathy. 

From  the  small  salary  already  mentioned  by  us  Miss 
Mitchell  had  been  able  to  lay  up  money  enough  to  make  at 
this  time  the  purchase  of  a  small  house  in  Lynn,  valued  at 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  In  this  house  she  now 
resided  for  some  years  with  her  father,  to  whom  had  been 
granted  a  pension  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
Maria  was  now  able  to  earn  five  hundred  dollars  yearly  by 
computations.  The  pair  lived  comfortably  on  their  own 
resources,  "  only  **  says  Miss  Mitchell,  "  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  a  girl,  for  I,  having  to  support  myself  by  computing, 
could  not  do  housework." 

After  a  residence  of  five  j'ears  in  Lynn,  Miss  Mitchell  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie.  She  was  at  first  reluctant,  on  her  father's  account, 
to  accept  this  position.  The  care  of  his  declining  years 
rested  upon  her,  as  the  only  daughter  who  remained  un- 
married. Her  father  was  now  seventy  j^ears  of  age.  She 
could  not  leave  him,  and  feared  to  take  him  with  her  lest  the 
change  should  prove  prejudicial  to  him.  Mr.  Mitchell  was, 
on  the  contrary,  very  anxious  that  his  daughter  should 
assume  the  duties  of  the  office  which  was  now  pressed  upon 
her  acceptance.  She  did  so,  and  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result. 

Mr.  Mitchell  survived  this  change  of  residence  about  four 
years.  In  his  autobiography  he  bears  testimony  both  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  Vassar  pupils  and  to  the  uniform  respect 


My  taMMI    bim.       He   mj»:    "AaiOfif 
^Ot  I  feBM  made  kcquiioUoi 
mj^t  coret." 

Mm  ilJtcttell  fiaid  ii  V^Mar  an  otMrratoiT-  aSttadj 
liuilt.  Tbia  i|Uaint  litBblhbmi  iit  faces  ihc  MmllKin  poinl  OT 
Uw  college  butlcliqff  isA  foniu,  with  iu  tloiDe,  a  pnUj 
feature  in  the  rietr  of  Tanar.  It  has  three  sturiea,  ibe  first 
•fen  wjtlt  the  gromd*  Ml  th«  secutid  attainable  by  ■  higk 
k-Of  atoDt  •tefHb  Ik  grminil  floor  u  oorajned  by  a 
whidl  loMoiM  are  ^reo,  and  a  bedroom, 
I  bj  one  or  two  of  Mts^  ^litcbeU's  pupiU.  Ou  Ibe 
floor  is  3tfiM  IfitehoH'ii  sitUng-nMHa,  a  neat  and 
teful  apartment,  wwB  famUhed  irjth  hooks  and  picture^ 
'  ud  cuDtaJniag  a  bsgo  Wlroiioiiucat  clock,  aad  a  raodi- 
rslued  boat  of  Mn.  SooHTville,  the  gift  of  Frances  Power 
Colihe.  Abore  thii  !■  Am  observatory  proper,  with  ita  lai^ 
telcMcope. 

laflMMnmwraC  1869  Hiss  Mitchell  joined  the  tbron; 
■■faonomical  and  other  obeen-crs  who  were  dniwa  to  ] 
Ungt<Hi,  Iowa,  by  ita  poaitioD  as  a  centnl  point  of  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  son  predicted  to  take  place  on  the  momiDg  of 
August  7.  Several  pupils  from  Vassor  accompanied  her.  In 
an  article  contributed  by  her  to  "  Hours  at  Home,"  she  gives 
a  graphic  description  both  of  the  journey  and  the  event. 

The  party  from  Vassar  had  brought  their  own  instruments 
with  them.  To  a<yust  these  for  the  occasion  required  both 
labor  and  ingenuity.  The  scientific  obserration  of  an  eclipse 
is  no  holiday  task,  as  we  may  gather  from  a  few  passages 
quoted  here  and  there  from  Miss  Mitchell's  pnper :  — 

"  In  preparing  for  an  observation  of  time  the  astronomer 
ascertains  to  a  tenth  of  a  second  the  condition  of  bis  chro- 
nometer, not  only  how  fast  or  how  slow  it  is,  but  how  much 
that  &stness  or  slowness  varies  from  hour  to  hour.  He  notes 
exactly  the  second  and  part  of  a  second  when  the  expected 
event  should  arrive,  and  a  short  time  before  that  he  places 
himself  at  the  telescope.  The  assistant  counts  aloud  the 
half-second  beats  of  the  chronometer ;  and  the  observer,  with 


In^V 
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the  eye  upon  the  point  to  be  watched,  and  the  ear  mtent  on 
the  assistant's  voice,  awaits  the  event. 

**  At  length  all  was  ready.  The  observers  were  at  the  tele- 
scopes; the  regular  count  of  the  half-seconds  began  —  there 
were  some  seconds  of  breathless  suspense,  and  then  the  inky 
blackness  appeared  on  the  burning  limb  of  the  sun.  All 
honor  to  my  assistant,  whose  uniform  count  on  and  on,  with 
unwavering  voice,  steadied  my  nerves.  We  watched  the 
movement  of  the  moon's  black  disk  across  the  less  black 
spots  on  the  sun's  disk.  As  the  moon  moved  on  the  crescent 
soon  became  a  narrower  and  narrower  golden  curve  of  light, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  break  up  into  brilliant  lines  and  points, 
we  knew  that  the  total  phase  was  only  a  few  seconds  off. 

**  The  Mississippi  assumed  a  leaden  hue.  A  sickly  green 
spread  over  the  landscape.  Venus  shone  brightly  on  one 
side  of  the  sun,  Mercury  on  the  other,  Arcturus  was  gleam- 
ing overhead,  Saturn  was  rising  in  the  east.  The  neigh- 
boring cattle  began  to  low,  the  birds  uttered  a  painful  cry ; 
fireflies  twinkled  in  the  foliage,  and  when  the  last  ray  of 
light  was  extinguished  a  wave  of  sound  came  up  from 
the  village  below,  the  mingling  of  the  subdued  voices  of  the 
multitude. 

"Instantly  the  corona  burst  forth,  a  glory  indeed!  it  en- 
circled the  sun  with  a  soft  light,  and  sent  off  streamers  for  mil- 
lions of  miles  into  space.  And  now  it  was  quick  work !  To 
see  what  could  be  seen,  to  make  notes,  and  to  mark  time,  all 
in  less  than  three  minutes,  knowing  all  the  time  that  narrow 
limitation." 

In  1873  Miss  Mitchell  again  visited  Europe,  this  time,  she 
says,  for  relaxation,  which  she  seems  to  have  found  in  visit- 
ing various  educational  institutions,  and  especially  in  in- 
specting the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Pultowa.  Here  she 
was  the  guest  of  the  Astronomer  Struve.  Her  impressions 
of  Russia  afterwards  took  shape  in  a  lecture  on  St.  Petersburg, 
to  which  the  writer  has  not  had  access.  She  is  permitted, 
however,  to  quote  from  some  manuscript  notes  which  Miss 
Mitchell  has  preserved :  — 
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**The  observatory  was  founded  by  (Emperor)  Nicholas  in 
1838.  It  takes  a  despotic  govemment  to  encourage  science, 
and  Nicholas  gninted  three  hundred  thousand  pounds."  The 
income  of  the  establishment  at  the  time  of  her  visit  "was  only 
twenty-live  thousand  dollars,  which  seemed  to  her  niggardly 
**afltcr  so  magnificent  a  beginning."  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
from  these  notes  that  the  large  telescope  used  at  this  obse^ 
vatory  is  of  the  same  manufacture  and  size  as  that  used  at  the 
observatory  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  This  telescope  was,  she 
found,  devoted  to  the  ol)ser\'ation  of  double  stars  and  period- 
ical comets.  A  special  drill  was  at  this  time  in  progreas 
with  a  view  to  the  intended  observation  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  Deceml)er,  1874,  when  a  number  of  instruments, 
and  even  the  small  buildings  containing  them,  were  to  be 
transported  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  where  the  observation  could 
most  perfectly  be  made. 

Miss  Mitchell  was  glad  to  find  in  Mme.  Struve  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  Despite  the 
claims  and  clamors  of  a  babv,  the  intelligent  mother  found 
much  time  to  converse  with  her  guest  upon  this  theme,  so 
interostinijr  to  ])otli  ladies.  ''  Mine.  Struve  savs  that  a  <rreat 
nianv  women  (in  Kusjiia)  are  studvinir  medicine,  but  verv 
few  studv  any  other  science.  The  reason  is  that  other 
science  does  not  pay.  Neither  did  medicine  pay  to  women 
until  it  was  studied  by  them  as  a  science.  Ways  open  up 
when  thev  are  steadily  souirht." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  IS 74  Miss  Mitchell  was  elected 
presiilent  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women, 
sm*cee<linu:  in  this  office  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  the  first 
president  of  the  association,  then  entering:  upon  the  third 
year  of  its  existence.  In  this  capacity  Miss  Mitchell  pre- 
sided over  two  of  the  annual  conirresses  of  the  asscxuation, 
of  which  the  first  was  held  in  Syracuse,  X.  Y.,  and  the  second 
in  Phihidelphia,  in  October  of  the  Centenary  of  American 
Indc^pendence. 

Miss  Mitchell's  presidency  pn)ved  a  very  fortunate  one. 
Contrary  to  her  own  anticipations  she  showed  much  execu- 
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tive  efficiency  in  dealing  with  the  perplexed  business  of  the 
congress,  which  was  at  this  time  overburdened  by  the  num- 
ber of  papers  presented,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  time 
allotted  for  their  consideration.  She  had  felt  at  the  outset 
much  distrust  of  her  own  capacity  as  a  presiding  officer. 
Her  natural  shyness  and  lifelong  habits  of  retirement  and 
study  seemed  to  her  an  unfit  preparation  for  a  service  of  so 
public  a  character,  requiring  such  readiness  and  variety  of 
resource.  The  result  was  quite  otherwise,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Scripture  saying  that  "  Wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her 
children." 

Miss  Mitchell's  figure  and  face  were  in  themselves  im- 
pressive, the  one  tall  and  erect,  the  other  characterized 
by  thought  and  observation.  Her  fine  hair,  already  touched 
with  silver,  seemed  a  crown  of  dignity,  while  her  penetrating, 
yet  kindly  eyes,  expressed  at  once  determination  and  benevo- 
lence. Her  ruling  was  always  careful,  her  influence  pacific 
and  harmonizing.  Her  adherence  to  principles  made  her 
alwaj^s  direct  and  uncompromising,  while  no  personal  ambi- 
tion or  prejudice  darkened  or  distorted  her  relations  with  her 
fellows.  Her  name  had  lent  persuasion  to  the  invitation  by 
which  the  association  had  originally  been  called  together. 
Her  presence  and  influence  greatly  aided  and  furthered  all 
that  was  solid  and  good  in  the  undertaking.  Her  retirement 
from  the  office  at  the  end  of  her  second  term  of  service  was 
greatly  regretted  by  the  whole  body. 

One  feature  introduced  by  Miss  Mitchell  into  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  congress  was  the  substitution  of  a  silent 
prayer,  after  the  manner  of  Friends,  for  the  vocal  prayer  which 
had  introduced  the  proceedings  on  former  occasions.  This 
change  was  much  approved,  and  the  silent  prayer  has  been 
retained  in  subsequent  years. 

Miss  Mitchell  has  never  been  willing  to  take  upon  hei'self 
again  the  duties  of  president.  As  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  science,  she  continues  to  give  very  efficient  aid  to  the 
association,  and  no  congress  of  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
yancement  of  Women  passes  without  receiving  a  substantial 
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proof  of  this  interest  in  a  paper  from  her  pen,  or  from  that 
of  one  of  her  pupils. 

Besides  the  article  on  the  eclipse  of  1869,  already  cited, 
Miss  Mitchell  has  contributed,  at  intervab,  to  **  Silliman's 
Journal,''  and  to  the  ''American  Journal  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.**  From  the  latter  have  been  reprinted  ''  Notes  on 
the  Satellites  of  Saturn,"  and  from  the  former,  a  series  of 
observations  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  extending  from  the 
winter  of  1870-71  to  June  19,  1877. 

Miss  Mitchell  has  now  occupied  the  chair  of  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Vassar  College  for  seventeen  years.  During 
this  period  the  Vassar  Observatory  has  acquired  for  itself  a 
recognized  place  in  the  annals  of  scientific  study.  Many  able 
teachers  of  mathematics  have  been  trained  within  its  walls. 

In  response  to  a  question  lately  asked  her  about  the  results 
of  her  professional  labors,  Miss  Mitchell  said :  **  The  pupib 
of  Vassar  are  of  great  promise.  They  have  been  a  won- 
derful cheer  to  mo.**  She  had  not  previously  known  much 
of  young  girls  as  students,  and  was  surprised  to  find  in  them 
so  much  of  latent  power. 

To  the  same  questioner  ^liss  ^litchell  has  kindly  given  the 
followinii:  outline  of  a  working-day  at  Vassar:  — 

"  Mornini]^.     I  receive  two  classes. 

"Afternoon.  I  prepare  for  the  next  day,  and  copy  observa- 
tions. 

*' Evening.  I  observe  for  two  hours  if  the  weather  is  fine. 
My  assistant  watches  the  sun-spots  daily. 

"Night  ?  Formerly,  I  worked  a  good  deal  at  night,  but  of 
late,  I  plan  my  observing  for  the  evenings,  making  observa- 
tions on  Saturn  at  present  (February,  1883)  and  on  some 
other  planet  when  that  is  in  a  good  position  in  the  evening." 

Miss  Mitchell  is  now  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  In 
her  mature  life  she  has  only  once  suflered  from  severe  illness, 
and  in  this  case  her  indisposition  was  attributed  to  malaria. 
Her  devotion  to  scientific  pursuits  has  therefore  been  sec- 
onded by  vigorous  bodily  health,  which  as  yet  shows  no 
symptom  of  decline.     Her  carriage  is  still  erect  and  stately, 
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and  her  dark  eyes  retain  their  penetrating  but  kmdly  glance. 
She  does  not  adhere  to  the  denomination  of  Friends,  either  in 
her  form  of  dress  or  of  worship.  Nevertheless,  a  certain 
simplicity  of  taste  and  directness  of  speech  are  marks  (valu- 
able ones,  we  think)  of  her  early  training  in  a  Quaker  church 
and  household. 

In  her  college  life  Miss  Mitchell  has  been  a  valued  friend 
to  pupils,  teachers,  and  president.  Although  averse  to 
frivolity,  she  sympathizes  in  all  the  reasonable  pleasures  of 
the  young  people,  and  has  herself  a  freshness  of  feeling  and 
enjoyment  of  life  which  can  only  accompany  a  wise  use  both 
of  time  and  of  power.  That  she  may  long  continue  in  her 
honored  position  must  be  the  earnest  wish  of  all  who,  know- 
ing her  worth,  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  science  and  the 
higher  education  of  women. 


Chapter  XX. 
LUCRETIA  MOTT. 

BT  UXB.Y  CLEMMEB.* 

A  Rare  Ezunple  of  Womaobood— AncMUTotLocntikllott — TbaWonw 
of  NuiUicket— Celebrating  tbe  Pounli  of  Jnlf  — A  Nantwdcet  Te*- 
putj— LnnletU  UoU'*  Marriage  — A  kUrreUoQilj  Hated  Pair  — A 
Perfect  Wolded  Life  of  Fittjr-MTen  Teart— Power  ••  a  Preacher— 
Abhorrence  of  Slavery  —  How  the  Colored  People  Rerered  Her  Name — 
Burroanded  bj  a  Hub  —  Claiming  and  RcreWlng Protection  fromaRolBait 

—  DaunlleM  Bravery  —  Reception  In  England  — Mri.  llott'a  Domeatic 
Lite- Devotion  to  Her  Cliildren  — Her  Thrift,  Indnetrf,  and  Economj 

—  Her  Home  a  Refuge  for  Runaway  Slaves  —  The  Ifeetlng-place  of  Re- 
formen  —  Laat  Years  of  Her  Life  —  A  Great  PhilanthropUt,  Gr«at 
Preacher,  and  Perfect  Woman. 

W  nttciiiliiitt  upon  the  Woman's  Suffrage  meetings 
of  tlif  I'uitcd  States  to  the  year  1880,  among 

thf  many  irmarkahle  woiiioii  on  the  platform, 
might  liave  seen  one  who,  in  her  coml)ined 
aftriijutcs  of  person,  mind,  and  spirit,  was  the 
nio,-t  reniarkahic  of  all;  and  this  woman  w;is 
I^neii'lia  Molt.  In  this  place  the  most  remark- 
jihle  thing  ahout  her  was  the  atmosphere  created 
"2'  arcimd  hiT  l>y  her  iiniqitc  and  exalted  i>ersonality. 
Horn  of  the  spirit,  it  was  felt  by  the  indifferent  and 
Ihc  aiil agonist i I',  even  wjion  it  coidd  not  he  analyzed.  If  one 
WHS  armed  with  opixising  views,  mailed  in  the  mind  that  was 
ill  St.  I'anI  coni'crning  women,  it  was  easy  enough  to  antago- 
nize the  hrilliant  espn'l  of  Mrs.  .'^tanton.  the  aggressive  wit 
()f  Sn?-an  li.  Anthony,  tlio  free  tlionght  of  Ernestine  L.  Rose  ; 
hnt  Morgati  I>ix  or  St.  I'aul  himself  wonid  instinctively 
have  licen  niullilied,  if  not  persuaded,  l>y  that  winning, 
womiiiily  lignre,  no  essentially  feminine  in  its  aspect,  with 
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its  Quaker  garb  and  meekly-folded  kerchief;  by  the  dark, 
appealing  eyes  and  gentle  mouth,  whose  benignant  sweet- 
ness robbed  dominant  chin  and  lofty  brow  of  all  aggressive 
harshness. 

Wherever  she  was  she  brought  with  her  an  atmosphere  of 
good-will  which  won  everybody.  Since  her  death,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  never  a  lover  of  Woman's  Suflrage  Conven- 
tions, said :  **  I  never  felt  the  slightest  antagonism  to  any- 
thing she  said,  no* matter  how  much  I  differed  from  her.** 
Who  could  feel  any  antagonism  to  such  a  lovely  mother  as 
that,  "  whatever  she  might  see  fit  to  believe  ?  ^ 

She  was  an  illustrious  example  of  the  potency  of  per- 
sonality in  its  finest  and  rarest  development.  Not  her 
opinions  but  she  herself  was  the  force  that  swayed  mankind. 
Through  the  alembic  of  such  a  nature  beliefs  and  deeds  alike 
rose  to  the  highest  altitude  of  character,  and  through  it,  and 
from  it,  fell  in  perpetual  benediction  upon  her  day  and  gener- 
ation. 

I  present  her  to  her  compatriots,  not  merely  as  a  philan- 
thropist or  a  reformer,  but  in  every  attribute  of  character  and 
of  action  as  one  of  the  rarest  examples  of  womanhood 
America  has  yet  produced.  A  woman  so  exalted  herself 
that  all  other  women  may  adore  and  follow  her,  not  for  one 
time,  but  for  all  time.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  fitting 
to  her  character  and  her  future  than  that  Lucretia  Mott 
should  have  been  bom  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  —  where 
she  first  saw  this  world's  light  January  3,  1793.  She  came 
from  the  oldest  stock  that  peopled  this  memorable  island ; 
on  her  father's  side  from  James  CoflSn  and  Thomas  Macy, 
wha  from  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Salisbury,  Massachusetts, 
came  to  Nautican  in  1659,  when  it  claimed  as  its  inhabitants 
three  thousand  Indians.  Thomas  Macy  fled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Bay,  that  wished  to  punish  him  for 
being  a  Quaker,  by  branding  him  with  iron,  scourging  him 
at  the  pillorjs  and  cropping  his  ears.  He  preferred  the 
Indians  and  Nantucket. 

The  Quaker  poet  of  the  island  sings  of  him :  — 


"IWlOQtxI  the  bleak  and  stormy  CBft 

Vb»  v«nt'ri>uit  Mitcy  paBse<1, 
And  on  Nantuokct'it  naked  isle, 

Dmr  up  his  Iwmt  nt  Iftst." 
*  Iht  OoAb  ftmB]''  iilso  cUimci]  among  ita  numbers  Sir  Jsanc 
Cotbit  who  wu  m  udmiml  in  the  British  Nnvy.  He  was  the 
■on  of  «  Boston  Tory,  and,  with  the  Nnntucket  Coffins,  wns 
dMOSadod  from  m  nncicnt  North  Devonshire  English  family, 
ffirlaaaoMt Boston  fur  England  m  177:i,'where  afler  various 
TtdMitadM  h«  vu  niiifli>  it  bnronet  in  1804,  and  full  admiral 
in  1814.  As  kte  ta  182l>  ho  visited  tho  island  of  Kantuckvt. 
and  ODdomd  wttli  a  fund  of  twenty-tipe  hundred  |>oundB 
■terUi^  tiie  Goffln  School  which  flourishps  then*  lo-day.  The 
ftftsr  of  Lnoratb  Coffin  — Thomas  Coffin  ^came  rrom  a 
tiatdy  mee  oC  M»>ctiptninH,  nnd,  like  hundreds  of  others  of 
these  island  eqitnlos.  pursued  Ihe  n-hnle  in  distant  seas,  whilo 
his  wife  utA  littlo  diuighters  kept  the  house,  kept  the  shop. 
and  made  poriodictd  n'lniucrciul  voyages  to  Boston,  engagei! 
in  the  traffic  of  oil  and  candles  fur  provisions  and  gnods  of 
merchandise.  We  need  not  wonder  that  the  woman 'iriio  is 
a  child  began  life  in  this  wise  was  as  careful  sod  thrifty  at 
eighty  years  of  age  as  she  was  at  thirteen. 

From  her  mother  Lucretia  Mott  was  descended  from  Peter 
Folger,  who  was  another  of  the  original  piDprietors  of  Nan- 
tucket. He  was  a  remarkable  man,  the  father  of  .the  mother 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  His  name  is  still  found  on  deeds 
transmitting  land  from  the  natives,  it  flourishes  in  fiunily 
relics  and  in  family  titles,  and  is  honorably  borne  by  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Folger.  Inheriting  the  positive  mental  and  [Ays- 
ical  characteristics  of  a  positive  race,  trained  under  the  dis- 
tinctive conditions  of  development  which  are  sore  to  stamp 
individuality  upon  any  character  which  receives  their  force- 
ful impressions,  Lncretia  Coffin  grew  to  her  twelfth  year 
on  this  island  of  the  sea.  A  tiny  span  were  these  years 
in  her  long  and  illustrious  life,  yet  it  was  long  enough  to 
allow  the  young  girl's  growth  in  oil  the  sturdy  elements, 
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and  all  the  great  principles  of  broad  thinking  and  high 
living  which  distinguished  her  afterwards.  In  these  few 
brief  years  she  came  to  a  perfect  consciousness  of  her  love 
of  knowledge,  her  love  of  truth,  her  love  of  justice,  her 
love  of  the  oppressed,  of  the  toiling,  for  all  who  had  need 
of  her,  and  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  pnictical 
duties  of  life.  Mrs.  Mott  writes  of  these  early  years  in  her 
diary  :  "  I  always  loved  the  good  in  childhood  and  desired  to 
do  right.  In  those  early  years  I  was  actively  useful  to  my 
mother,  who,  in  the  absence  of  my  father  on  his  long  voyages, 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  often  going  to  Boston 
to  purchase  goods  in  exchange  for  oil  and  candles,  the  staple 
of  the  island. 

"  The  exercise  of  women's  talents  in  this  line,  as  well  as 
the  general  care  which  devolved  on  them  in  the  absence  of 
their  husbands,  tended  to  develop  and  strengthen  them  men- 
tally and  physically." 

This  continent  could  scarcely  present  another  spot  whose 
conditions  of  atmosphere,  of  intelligence,  of  self-reliance,  of 
thrift,  would  all  tend  to  so  unique  a  training,  to  so  distinctive 
a  life  for  its  women  as  does  Nantucket.  It  is  a  foregone  fact 
that  it  produces  men  and  women  of  great  intelligence,  but 
outside  of  that  it  is  equally  true  that  every  Nantucketer  is 
marked  by  a  quality  of  mind  and  habit  of  thought  essentially 
his  or  her  own.  In  contact  with  the  world  this  may  merge 
into  a  larger  cosmopolitan  life  till  it  seems  to  be  lost  —  till 
some  fortunate  touch  of  time  or  place  recalls  the  old  memo- 
ries, and  for  the  moment  the  Nantucketer  is  as  perfectly  him- 
self again  as  if  he  h.td  never  left  his  native  island. 

But  a  few  years  since  the  writer  of  these  lines  chanced  to 
be  at  Nantucket  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  historic  day 
was  celebnited  in  the  Fair  Grounds  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  and  it  was  celebrated  solely  by  the  women  of  Nan- 
tucket. Not  only  did  they  move  thither  in  their  open  carts, 
—  laden  with  hampers  of  deliciously-cooked  food,  with  viands 
enough  to  supply  a  small  regiment ;  but  beside  these  consola- 
tions for  the  stomach,  which  they  dispensed  later  with  a  liberal 
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n1,  thoy  Ijorc  Uic  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ood 
us  onitioua  studiously  thought  and  written  out,  nliichf 
ju  ition  to  cxtomiwrnneous  nddres^s,  Ihcy  delivered  to 
the  crowd  on  tlie  swiird  with  fer\-ent  unetion  iind  no  baiting 
cloii«cnce.  They  mounted  the  plutforniof  tlicir  l:irge,  shaded 
jiavilion,  lUid  with  the  ruddy  moors  stretching  away  to  the 
south  shore,  and  the  monotone  of  the  waves  breaking  ou  San 
Coty  Head,  their  voices  rose  and  spread  far  iiway  into  the 
pur|)lc  spnco,  in  words  of  enthusiasm  for  truth,  for  temper- 
anee,  for  freedom,  for  country.  Do  you  wonder  that  Lucretia 
Mott,  born  of  such  a  mco,  nurtured  in  such  an  atmosjthere, 
even  lit  eighteen  years  of  ago  was  an  incipient  preacher,  an 
inspired  seer? 

A  few  days  hiter  your  friend  was  invited  to  a  tea-parly,  in- 
vited out  of  humun  good-will,  for  she  sat  a  stRingcr  to  eveiy 
person  at  Ibo  tahle,  —  and  every  person  liut  herself  was  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Nantucket.  After  delicious  strawber- 
ries, hiscuil,  cake,  and  tea  had  been  dispensed,  the  hostess, 
not  stirring  from  her  seat  at  the  bead  of  the  table,  said  to 
her  guests  still  gathered  around  it,  "  Xow  the  literary  ex- 
ercises of  tho  Tea  will  begin."  Indeed  she  began  them 
herself  by  repeating  two  quotations  of  poetry,  adding, 
"Friend  Anne,  can  thee  tell  me  where  I  found  tiiat?" 
Strange  to  say  friend  Anne  could  not  tell,  fnim  so  remote 
and  difficult  a  source  had  it  been  extracted.  But  friend 
Hannah  knew  all  about  it,  and  its  antique  author  also. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  pastime  covering  a  wide  range 
of  research  and  of  cultivation.  It  was  a  tilt  of  memory,  a 
race  of  wits,  an  esthetic  garnishing  of  the  mind  and  the  hour 
that  left  no  room  for  gossip  about  neighbors  or  servants. 

I  recall  the  incident  as  I  read  in  a  brief  record  of  Lucretia 
Mott,  made  at  the  time  of  her  death,  that  when  she  weighed 
less  than  eighty  pounds  and  had  lived  more  than  eighty 
years,  her  daily  pastime  was  to  sit  reciting  to  herself  the 
poetry  which  she  had  learned  generations  before  in  old  Nan- 
tucket. In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  she  would  bH  repeat- 
ing in  tones  of  liquid  sweetness  whole  pages  of  "  Cowper't 
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Task,"  *"  Young's  Night  Thoughts,"  and  of  Milton  when  his 
lofty  strains  did  not  jar  upon  her  wider  and  clearer  sense  of 
justice.  Through  her  long  life  her  sermons  and  addresses 
were  garnished  with  the  fine  and  eloquent  citations  from 
standard  authors  which  she  began  to  commit  to  memory,  ac- 
cording to  universal  habit,  in  her  girlish  days  at  Nantucket. 
Susan  B.  Anthony  tells  us  that  when  she  had  passed  her 
eighty-seventh  year  she  spent  an  entire  evening  until  after 
eleven  o'clock  reading  aloud  to  her  household  Arnold's  ex- 
quisite poem  **  The  Light  of  Asia.** 

Those  who  recall  that  deep  and  tender  voice  may  thrill  in 
memory  at  its  moving  sweetness,  while  to  the  strong,  great 
souls  gathered  about  her  this  woman  of  more  than  eighty- 
seven  years  read  the  parting  words  of  the  Lord  Sidd&rtha  to 
his  wife  and  love,  Yasddhara,  as  he  left  her  to  go  forth  to 
•ave  the  world :  — 

*'  Comfort  thee,  dear !  he  said,  if  comfort  lives 
In  changeless  love ;  for  thoagh  thy  dreams  may  be 
Shadows  of  things  to  come,  and  thoagh  the  gods 
Are  shaken  in  their  seats,  and  though  the  world 
Stands  nigh  to  know  some  way  of  help, 
Yet  whatsoever  fall  to  thee  and  me, 
Be  sure  I  loved  and  love  Yasddhara." 

•  •  •  a  • 

**  I  will  depart,"  he  spake,  "  the  hour  is  come ! 
...  I  lay  aside  these  realms 
Which  wait  the  gleaming  of  my  naked  sword ; 
My  chariot  shall  not  roll  with  bloody  wheels 
From  victory  to  victory,  till  earth 
Wears  the  red  record  of  my  name.    I  choose 
To  tread  its  paths  with  patient,  stainless  feet. 
Making  its  dast  my  bed,  its  loneliest  wastes 
My  dwelling,  and  its  meanest  things  my  mates : 
Clad  in  no  prouder  garb  than  outcasts  wear, 
Fed  with  no  meats  save  what  the  charitable 
Give  of  their  will,  sheltered  by  no  more  pomp 
Than  the  dim  cave  lends  or  the  jungle  bosh. 
This  will  I  do  because  the  woful  cry 
Of  life  and  all  flesh  living  cometh  up 
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Which  I  will  bral  if  bMlinit  maj  be  foood 
By  attermost  rTDoaDdng  and  atroiig  strifv." 

'■TlitB  will  I  do  who  bavv  a  realm  to  lose 
Became  I  love  my  rcnlm,  because  my  heart 
Beau  with  each  throb  of  all  the  hearts  that  ache. 
Known  ani]  onkDowo,  theac  that  are  mine  and  th<«e, 
^Vhicb  alull  be  mine,  a  thousand  niiltioD  more 
Saved  by  this  lacrifice  I  offer  now." 

It  U  like  seeing  Lucretia  Mott  anew  to  recall  her  reading 
flUBC  Unea,  »o  ooinpletcly  do  tliey  repeat  in  eKsvnce  the  spirit 
ttkt  vras  fa)  bcr  and  that  movud  her  through  her  whole  exUt- 
«ace  in  her  rebtions  to  the  human  race. 

.In  1708  a,  woiuttn, -~  Mary  Stnrliuck.  called  "the  Gmt 
Ifrrcbant,"  —  a  woman  of  deep  sjiintual  convictions  as  well  as 
executive  thrift,  proved  not  only  her  executive  ahility  to 
■Bgage  in  the  coiiiinercc  of  the  world,  hut  waa  in  her  own 
petsonulity  potent  enough  to  win  over  the  entire  population 
of  Nantucket  to  the  futh  of  the  Frienda  —  or,  io  other  words, 
converted  the  entire  colony  to  Quakerism. 

The  momentum  of  this  woman  penetrates  to-day  the  mind, 
the  munnent,  the  very  atmosphere  of  Nantucket.  In  no  other 
place  in  America  ia  its  womanhood  so  distinct,  originat  and 
independent,  both  in  thought  and  action,  as  on  the  island  of 
Nantucket. 

Thus  Lucretis  Mott  in  the  sin«:ular  sweetness  of  her  Datare, 
in  the  equally  singular  force  of  her  character,  the  freedom  of 
her  thought,  was  but  the  natural  sequence  of  the  conditions 
in  which  she  was  born  and  nurtured.  Her  heredity,  her 
tniining,  the  very  atmosphere  of  her  island  home  made  her 
what  she  was.  Neither  sex  nor  opposition,  contumely  nor 
persecution,  ever  lessened  one  iota  the  distinctive  quali^  of 
her  convictions,  the  hreudth  of  her  comprehensioa,  nor  the 
beneficence  of  her  work  as  a  human  being. 

When  thirteen  years  of  age  Lucretia  Coffin  and  an  elder 
sister  wero  sent  to  "  The  Nine  Partners,"  a  Friends'  botrding- 
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8chool,  in  Duchess  County,  New  York.  There  she  remained 
two  years  without  a  vacation.  At  fifteen,  she  became  an 
assistant  teacher  in  the  school,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  became  teacher  with  the  opportunity  to  offer  to  a  young 
sister  the  means  of  education.  Another  teacher  at  •*The 
Nine  Partners  **  was  young  James  Mott,  the  son  of  an  old 
Quaker  family  from  Long  Island.  The  two,  the  young 
man  and  the  maid,  true  counterparts  in  temperament  and  in 
spirit,  in  obedience  to  Nature^s  primal  law,  in  the  beauty  of 
their  youth,  loved  and  wedded. 

Lucretia  Coffin  was  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  James 
Mott  had  just  passed  his  twentieth,  when  they  entered  into 
the  closest  compact  of  life-long  lovers,  which  with  them  lasted 
more  than  fifty-seven  years. 

In  speaking  of  this  marvellously  mated  pair,  Robert  Coll- 
yer  says :  *'  If  James  and  Lucretia  had  gone  around  the 
world  in  search  of  a  mate,  I  think  they  would  have  made  the 
choice  that  heaven  made  for  them.  They  had  lived  together 
more  than  forty  years  when  I  first  knew  them.  I  thought 
then,  as  I  think  now,  that  it  was  the  most  perfect  wedded 
life  to  be  found  on  earth.  They  were  both  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful presence.  He,  large,  fair,  with  kindly  blue  eyes  and 
regular  features.  She,  slight,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair.  Both 
of  the  sunniest  spirit ;  both  free  to  take  their  own  wajs  as 
such  fine  souls  always  are,  yet  their  lives  were  so  perfectly 
one  that  neither  of  them  led  or  followed  the  other,  so  far  as 
one  could  observe,  by  the  breadth  of  a  line.  He  could  speak 
well  in  a  slow,  wise  way,  when  the  spirit  moved  him,  and  the 
words  were  all  the  choicer  because  they  were  so  few.  But 
his  greatness  —  for  he  was  a  great  man  —  lay  still  in  that  fine, 
silent  manhood,  which  would  break  into  fluent  speech  while 
you  sat  with  him  by  the  bright  wood  fire  in  winter,  while  the 
good  wife  went  on  with  her  knitting,  putting  it  swiftly  down 
a  score  of  times  in  an  hour  to  pound  a  vagrant  spark  which 
had  snapped  on  the  carpet,  or  as  we  sat  under  the  trees  in  the 
summer  twilight.  Then  James  Mott  would  open  his  heart  to 
those  he  loved,  and  touch  you  with  wonder  at  the  beauty  of 
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r  tell  you  stortca  of  the  city  where,  wh«a« 
Uvvd ;    ur  of  the  choice  hamor  of  ancient 
,  who  iTenl   through  the  worM  eittccDiing  leoghter 
ytbtf  md  yet  Mt  the  whole  world  Uiughlng  at  their  own  qooint 

vaji  Md  Miloafe  ruiioit's." 

Bat  tha  vonderrut  uni^soD  of  spirit  and  action  whtcii  made 
4m  BMUried  Ii&  of  Jumes  oiid  Lucretia  Mott  oim  lorg  har- 
MODjTt  wwqilat*  in  every  |«irl,  was  not  the  mt-re  nccident  of 
WagMU  taaqMTuutvDtii  coming  together  in  one  houM,  or  of 
two  bqipj  tampers  acting  ti.igether  under  one  niiinc.  but  be- 
joad  flVtrjrtUag  it  wa^  the  result  of  their  oneness  of  moral 
fttpOUb,  Ihdr  otieness  iu  devotion  to  what  they  believed  to 
be  iJghtf  tiisir  oneness  of  sytujiathy  nith  the  oppressed  and 
wronged  araiTiriiei-e. 

Later  la  Bfia»  when  attending  the  uiHtringe  of  friends,  it  was 
(ha  aaalOBi  of  Lucretia  Mott  after  the  ceremony  to  speak  a 
fcw  woria  af  <xiiin.sel  to  the  bridtil  pnir.  On  one  such  ooca- 
akn  aba  fa^  the  young  couple  that  she  owed  the  happiness 
ot  bar  own  nurricd  life  to  the  fact  that  her  husband  and  her- 
self were  one  in  the  deep  interest  they  felt  in  the  aaored 
cause  of  wronged  humanity. 

She  said  to  a  friend ;  "  Jamea  and  I  have  loved  each  other 
more  than  ever  since  we  worked  together  for  a  great  cause." 

Benignantly  beautiful  in  age,  her  beauty  in  youth  was  an 
inspiration  and  delight  to  all  who  beheld  it^  Her  figure  was 
slight  and  petite.  Her  features  delicate  and  regnUr.  Her 
eyes,  widely  set  and  full,  were  of  that  limpid-gray  that  deep- 
ens and  darkens  into  black  when  moved  by  the  ex<ntement  of 
sympathy,  or  the  animation  of  conversation.  Beside  her 
husband,  who  was  tall  and  muscular,  she  looked  a  sprite  in 
her  simple  dove-colored  dress,  with  the  white  muslin  ker- 
chief cro6se<l  upon  her  breast,  and  the  quaint  little  Quaker 
cap  fi-aming  the  nohle  and  beautiful  face. 

John  G.  Whittier,  who  met  her  first  when  she  was  fisrty 
years  of  age,  says  of  her :  "  I  first  met  her  in  the  oonventatm 
of  1833,  which  formed  the  American  Anti-SIaveiy  Sode^. 
A  woman  then  comparatively  yoang,  aingularlj  beaotifal  in 
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feature  and  expression,  dressed  in  the  plain  but  not  inelegant 
garb  of  a  Friend,  she  sat  among  us,  quietly  listening,  occa* 
sionally  giving  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  her  thought  on 
some  point  under  discussion." 

On  their  marriage  James  and  Lucretia  Mott  joined  her 
family  in  Philadelphia,  James  entering  business  with  his 
father-in-law,  Thomas  Coffin.  The  partnership  was  of  short 
duration,  for  Thomas  Coffin  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  widow 
in  straitened  circumstances  with  five  children  to  support. 
Of  this  sesison  of  trial  Lucretia  writes :  **  The  fluctuations 
of  the  commercial  world,  o\ving  to  the  *  Embargo,*  and  the 
war  of  1812,  the  death  of  my  father  and  the  support  of  five 
children  devolving  on  my  mother,  surrounded  us  with  diffi- 
culties. We  resorted  to  various  modes  of  obtaining  a  com- 
fortable living  —  at  one  time  engaged  in  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness, and  then  resumed  the  charge  of  a  school,  and  for 
another  year  I  was  engaged  in  teaching."  She  adds :  "  These 
trials  in  early  life  were  not  without  their  good  effect  in  dis- 
ciplining the  mind  and  leading  it  to  set  a  just  estimate  on 
worldly  pleasures.'' 

Later,  James  Mott  entered  the  cotton  trade,  but  in  the 
heyday  of  financial  success  relinquished  it  from  conscientious 
motives.  As  his  wife  had  resolved  in  her  devotion  to  the  en- 
slaved "  to  abstain  from  all  slave-grown  products,"  so  James 
Mott  relinquished  a  remunerative  business  because  its  profits 
were  possible  only  by  slave  labor.  He  finally  engaged  in  the 
wool  business,  and  through  that  won  the  competency  that 
gave  leisure,  travel,  books  and  cultivation  to  the  later  years 
of  this  intellectual  and  devoted  pair. 

After  living  a  life  of  concentrated  devotion  to  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  husband  and  children,  till  she 
had  lived  twenty-five  j'ears,  she  touched  unaware  the  key- 
note of  her  special  power,  of  her  everlasting  fame.  Of  that 
crisis  in  her  life  she  says  :  — 

•*  At  twenty-five  j'ears  of  age,  surrounded  with  a  fiimily 
and  many  cares,  I  felt  called  to  a  more  public  life  of  devotion 
to  duty,  and  engaged  in  the  ministry  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
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ecciving  every  encoumgomcnt  from  those  in  auUiority  unril 
the  sc[]unilioii  ntuongnl  us  in  lf27,  u-b«R  my  coavk'tiDn^  led 
ajo  to  ailhero  to  tboHo  wl>o  ItcUtivcil  in  Ibc  suffii-iency  of  liglit 
wilhiu,  rcatiiig  ou  truth  for  authority  rather  thiui  HUthority 
for  truth. 

"  I  searched  iho  Scriptures  daily,  often  finiling  a  construc- 
tion of  tlio  text  wholly  didi^rctit  from  that  which  hud  bcL-n 
pressed  on  our  acceptance.  I'lie  highest  evidence  of  u  soutid 
ikith  Ixihig  tlic  practical  life  of  the  Chriiittnn,  I  have  felt  a 
'£ir  greater  interest  in  [he  moral  nioveincnla  of  the  age  tbin 
In  any  tlicologicul  diiicuHsion.  .  .  .  My  syuipathy  wus  early 
«nlitited  for  the  [)oor  Hlaves.  Tht*  minUtry  of  Elius  Hicka 
vnd  othoi'8  on  the  subject  of  the  unrequited  lidmr  of  slaves, 
and  their  example  in  refusing  the  product*  of  shive  lultor,  all 
had  their  eiTcct  in  awakening  a  strong  feeling  in  their  behalf. 
"  The  unequal  condition  of  women  in  society  also  early 
luprvssud  my  mind.  Learning  while  at  school  that  the 
idiarge  for  tlie  education  of  girls  was  the  same  as  for  lK>y», 
an<l  that  when  they  l>eoaino  teachers  women  received  hut  hulf 
OB  much  as  men  for  their  services,  the  injustice  of  this  wu 
so  apparent  thut  I  early  resolved  to  claim  for  my  sex  all  that 
an  impartial  Ci-eator  had  l>estowe(I.  .  .  .  The  temperance 
reform  ejirly  engaged  my  attention,  and  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  I  have  practised  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicat- 
ing drinks.  .  .  .  The  cause  of  pence  has  hud  a  share  of  my 
efforts.  .  .  .  The  oppresHJon  of  the  working-classes  by  ex- 
isting monopolies  and  the  lowness  of  wages  often  engaged 
my  attention.  I  have  held  many  meetings  with  them,  and 
heard  their  appeals  with  compassion  and  a  great  desire  for  a 
radical  change  in  the  system  which  makes  the  rich  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer.  .  .  .  But  the  millions  of  downtrodden 
classes,  being  the  greatest  sufferers,  the  most  oppressed  class, 
I  felt  bound  to  ])Icad  their  cause  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
.  .  .  This  duty  ivaa  impressed  upon  me  at  the  time  I  con- 
secrated myself  to  that  gospel  which  anoints  to  preach  deliv- 
erance to  the  captive,  'to  set  at  liberty  them  tfast  are 
bruised.* " 
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Thus  we  read  in  her  own  simple  words  the  confession  of 
her  faith  and  the  statement  of  her  ^  oall "  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  For  perfectly  as  she  performed  the  humblest  duty 
of  a  woman's  life,  —  exalted  as  she  was  as  a  fragile  woman, 
her  claim  upon  the  remembrance  of  posterity  is  that  of  a 
great-brained,  great-hearted  philanthropist,  a  consecrated, 
»elf-forgetting  preacher  of  the  truth. 

She  belonged  to  that  rarest,  highest  order  of  human  be- 
ing whose  real  potency  lies  in  sheer  personality — in  a  per- 
sonality, penetrating,  pervading,  all-inspired,  and  consecrated. 
Lucretia  Mott  was  in  herself  a  perfect  illustration  of  what 
pure  spiritual  force  may  be  and  do  in  a  single  personality. 
As  an  embodiment  of  spiritual  force  she  was  the  supreme 
American  woman  of  her  century. 

The  key  to  her  power  and  to  her  place  as  a  public  preacher 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Friends  is  found  in  her  primal  declara- 
tion :  "  My  convictions  led  me  to  adhere  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  light  within  us,  resting  on  truth  as  authority,  not  on 
authority  as  tmth."  This  declaration  of  her  faith  set  her  at 
once  beyond  the  pale  of  man's  authority  or  theology,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  canons  of  the  Universal  Church.  It  left  her 
unreached  by  the  dictum  of  St.  Paul,  as  interpreted  by  his 
brethren.  Not  that  she  ignored  St.  Paul,  or  believed  that 
she  disobeyed  him  ;  but  reading  his  eloquent  declarations  by 
the  illumination  of  her  own  God-seeking  spirit,  she  stopped 
to  inquire  of  no  man  what  she  should  or  should  not  do.  K 
she  did  not  desire  the  praise  of  men,  neither  did  she  fear 
their  censure,  nor  heed  with  spiritual  awe  their  dogmas.  Not 
that  she  was  puffed  up  in  her  own  conceit,  but  because  she 
sought  but  two  things,  mental  freedom,  spiritual  sight,  that 
through  these  she  might  consecrate  all  that  was  hers  to  the 
service  of  humanity  and  of  God.  **  How,*'  she  cried,  "  can 
I  follow  the  light  of  God  without  a  free,  fearless,  single- 
minded  use  of  the  powers  He  gives  me  ?  "  How  she  should 
use  these  powers  she  inquired  of  no  man.  The  history  of  all 
past  ages  forbade  her  to  do  so.  Again  she  declared  :  ''  Prov- 
ing all  things,  trying  all  things,  and  holding  fast  only  to 
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OiMt  mWA  h  good,  U  U»  (nat  n>%ioa9  doty  nf  Uik  age. 
...  I  desira  la  mcapa  tlia  wmrwow  walU  uf  a  particulcr 
ebuidi,  «Dd  to  lire  Dsder  tbe  open  tky,  in  tbc  broad  Vi^bl, 
looldi^  fiu*  ukI  wide,  m.-cu^  with  my  own  vycs,  bearii^  w'Ok 
tay  own  ear*,  nod  fulInKinj:  tnitb  metiiy  but  nmluletif,  bow- 
CTer  ardooiu  im-  •oUury  may  l>r  tbc  [buIi  ia  which  she  leoda. 
...  I  tbank  God  that  1  lire  at  a  thnc  and  ui)d«r  cir- 
cujBi»taO(.-e»  wbitib  make  H  niy  duty  to  lay  open  my  whole 
mind  with  frvcdijtn  and  iusoi;nlr."  At  a  later  day  we  amy 
thank  (>od  that  toorctiing  tbe  Scripturvft  daily,  —  daily  «cek- 
iU}{  only  to  know  thu  truth  and  to  do  her  duty,  she  sought 
conueniiug  them  the  L-ominatHl  of  the  inward  witness  in- 
stead of  the  maodales  of  Dirn,  niaHinela  of  ibcology,  who, 
in  ihu  iiniiw  of  -Si.  I'aul,  would  have  stifled  at  birth  the  spon- 
laneoua  otoqueneu  and  ootuecrated  uttenujce»  of  this  gentle 
|iroplieie«a  of  the  Friend*.  When  nbc  was  "  called  "  to  sjteak, 
at  eiffbtettn  yeura  of  ofe,  at  tbe  funeral  of  a  frieml, 
obeyed  the  ooutuinud  without  pausing  to  argue  her  right 
that  oiiedicnee.  But  more  than  tliirty  yt-iirs  HlXorwards.  in 
NatioDal  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  ahe  defended  th* 
position  which  bo  quietly  yet  bo  firmly  she  took  in  her  early 
youth.  After  a  clergyman  had  arisen  in  tbe  open  convention 
quoting  numerous  passages  from  tbe  Scriptures  to  prove  that 
"  no  lesson  is  more  plainly  and  frequently  taught  in  the  Bible 
than  woman's  subjection,"  and  Mrs.  Tracy  Cutter  had  replied 
in  these  words :  "  It  is  a  pity  that  those  who  would  recom- 
mend tbe  Bible  as  the  revealed  will  of  the  all-wise  benevolent 
Creator,  ehould  unifoi-mly  quo(«  it  on  the  side  of  tyranny  and 
oppi-eesioiT,"  jMrs.  Mott  arose  and  said :  "  It  is  not  Christianity 
but  priestcraft  that  has  subjected  woman  as  we  find  her.  .  .  . 
"  Instead  of  taking  the  truths  of  tbe  Bible  in  corroboration 
of  tbe  right,  the  practice  has  been  to  turn  over  its  iwiges  to 
find  example  and  authority  for  the  wrong  —  for  the  existing 

abuses  of  society Even  admitting  that  Paul  did 

mean  preach  when  he  used  that  term,  he  did  not  say  that  tbe 
recommendation  of  that  time  was  to  be  applicable  to  tha 
churches  of  all  after-time.  .  .  .  We  should  find,  oompaiing 
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text  with  text,  that  a  very  different  constructioD  might  be  put 
upon  them.  ...  In  the  same  epistle  to  the  same  churchy 
Paul  gave  express  directions  how  women  shall  prophesy, 
which  he  defines  to  be  preaching,  *  speaking  to  men '  *  for  ex- 
hortation and  comfort.'  He  recognized  them  in  prophesying 
and  praying.  The  word  tnmslated  servant  is  applied  to  a 
man  in  one  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  another  it  is  trans- 
lated 'minister.'  Now  that  same  word  you  will  find  miglit  l)e 
applied  to  Phoebe,  a  deaconess.  ...  In  this  same  epistle  the 
w^ord  prophesying  should  be  preaching  —  preaching  godliness." 
.  .  .  '^  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  minicle  which  it  is  said 
Christ  wrought,  a  woman  went  before  him  and  said,  *  What- 
soever he  biddeth  you  do,  that  do.'  The  woman  of  Samaria, 
said,  *Come  and  see  the  man  who  told  me  all  the  things  that 
ever  I  did.'  .  .  .  The  language  of  the  Bible  is  beautiful  in 
its  repetition  —  'Upon  my  servants  and  my  handmaidens  I 
will  pour  out  my  spirit  and  they  shall  prophesy.' " 

As  early  as  1848 ,  in  the  convention  held  at  Rochester,  Lucretia 
Mott  arose  and  said, "  Many  of  the  opposers  of  Woman's  Rights 
who  bid  us  obey  the  bachelor  St.  Paul  themselves  reject  his 
counsel.  He  advises  them  not  to  marry,  but  even  a  clergy- 
man will  marry  twice  or  thrice.  In  general  answer  I  will 
quote,  '  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.' " 

These  words  of  Lucretia  Mott  are  given  at  length,  not  as 
argument  to  prove  her  right  to  preach,  but  to  prove  the  spirit 
in  which  she  preached. 

True  in  spirit  and  in  fact  as  these  utterances  defining  her  atti- 
tude as  a  public  teacher  are,  they  do  not  and  cannot  annul  the 
great  fact  of  nature  which  makes  the  duties  of  priesthood  in- 
compatible with  the  functions  of  ordinary  womanhood.  But 
equally  true  and  equally  potent  is  the  fact  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  exceptional  women  have  at  intervals  appeared 
in  the  human  race,  as  if  to  prove  the  primal  unity  of  its  cre- 
ation in  the  likeness  of  God,  women  who  by  governing  con- 
ditions and  special  individual  gifts  have  been  called  forth  from 
the  common  lot  to  fill  an  uncommon  place  and  to  do  an  un- 
common work.     All  the  way  down  the  centuries  ecclesiastical 
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men  Imve  protested  and  tymnnized  and  told  women  that  thej 
were  nothing  if  they  were  not  inferior  and  subordinate.  St. 
Piiul's  wonU  have  t>een  wrested  from  their  eorollariea  by  ar- 
bitniry  men  to  eommand  the  subjection  and  silence  of  women. 
Vet  the  uplifted  woman-seer  has  never  cea^d  to  see  the 
hc:ivenlv  vi:»ion ;  the  woman-oracle  has  never  l>eeu  dumb. 
The  prophetess  has  always  existed  as  well  as  the  prophet ; 
her  sublime  strain  penetrates  all  the  ages.  More  than  six 
hundred  years  liefore  Homer  was  lK)m,  Miriam  joined  hqr 
lofty  chorus  to  the  glad  song  of  Moses.  '^  And  Miriam  the 
prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand ; 
and  all  the  women  went  out  with  her  with  timbrels  and 
dsmces.**  The  women  of  Israel  were  gathered  together  not  in 
the  house,  for  they  ^  went  out, **  and  Miriam  the  prophetess 
went  before,  not  a  trembling  woman,  but  a  rapturous  leader 
of  the  exultant  woiiicmi  who  foUoweil  hor.  "  Sins  ve  to  the 
LonI  for  he  hath  triumphed  ^^lorioii«.Iy  I "  she  cried:  and, 
>ti:mL^<*  to  tell,  th<Te  wa.s  no  Kin^x  Litth*,  nor  Mor^ran  Dix 
.HtandiiiL''  iii  the  roa<l  to  <*onnnand  >ilfnr«*  and  ordtT  all  lho<e 
interior  luinirs  back  into  tin.*  hou-^o,  K*-t  the  viTV  happiness 
of  th<-ir  voir<*>  brinir  ivproach  on  I>nud. 

The  >erond  woman  elevated  by  the  Almiirhty  to  public 
diirnitv  and  >ii]»reme  authoritv  was  Debondi.  "And  l)e]>orah, 
a  pru|>liel«--s,  tlie  wife  (if  Lapidoth,  >lie  judiretl  Israel  at  that 
time."  How  loftv  the  fi'minim'tv,  ln)W  pn^found  the  tender- 
ne-^s  of  hrr  deehiratiiHi  :  "The  inhabitants  of  the  vilhiues 
eea>ed,  they  eeased  in  I>niel  until  that  I,  Deborah,  arose, 
that  I  ani>e  a  mother  in  I>rael  I  " 

She  was  prophete>s,  >he  was  judiro*  >he  was  the  leader 
of  the  tribes,  but  of  no  one  of  the>e  functions  of  authoritv 
did  she  boast.  "I,  Debonih,  aro>e  a  ^b)THKK  in  Iskakl," 
she  declared.  In  her  soul  the  primal  womanly  function 
com|)a>sed  and  covered  all  other  authority,  (ireat  in  the 
motherhood  of  wi.Mlom,  she  judired  Israel  for  fortv  vears. 
What  siirnilicancc  we  tind  in  the  last  words  recorded  of  her: 
"And  the  land  had  kkst  for  forty  years."  It  requires  no 
tension  of  the  imagination  to  think  of  Lucretia  Mott  as  a 
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mler  and  mother  in  Israel  for  forty  years.  We  go  back  to 
these  women  whose  greatness  reaches  us  from  the  morning 
twilight  of  time.  We  pause  over  the  meagre  records  of  in- 
spired and  consecrated  women  who  stand  august  and  holy  in 
every  age,  how  often  sanctified  by  suffering,  exalted  by  mar- 
tyrdom, and  while  we  gaze  we  marvel  that  even  to-day  so 
many  consecrated  men  delight  to  give  ecclesiastically  the 
narrowest  instead  of  the  broadest,  the  most  humiliating  in- 
stead of  the  most  ennobling  interpretation  of  woman's  place 
and  woman's  work  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Clergymen  delight  to  declare  often  and  eloquently  the 
immeasurable  debt  owed  by  women  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Woman  owes  everything  to  the  life  and  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  all  his  earthly  life  and  ministry,  never 
uttered  a  word  that  could  wound  the  sensitive  heart  of  a 
woman  ;  who  never  did  a  deed  to  depress  or  humiliate  her  in 
the  scale  of  being ;  who  never  lectured  her  from  the  basis  of 
sex  ;  who  never  told  her  she  was  inferior  because  she  was  a 
woman,  but  who  always  addressed  her  as  a  human  being. 
Yes,  woman  owes  everything  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  how  little 
she  owes  to  his  masculine  interj^retera !  Christianity  as  in- 
terpreted by  men  owes  to  women  a  debt  it  can  never 
pay.  How  much  more  has  she  done  for  Christianity  than 
Christianity,  as  promulgated  by  men,  has  ever  done  for 
her! 

Suppose  a  part  of  the  breath  and  the  words  now  expended 
by  clergymen  in  reiterating  St.  Paul's  injunction  of  silence, 
and  in  preaching  woman's  inferiority,  biblical  subjection,  and 
man's  everlasting  supremacy,  were  sometimes  used  as  well 
in  recalling  the  name  of  Miriam,  the  exalted  place  of  Deborah, 
the  self-abnegation  of  Priscilla,  who,  Paul  says,  ^'For 
my  life  laid  down  her  own  neck;"  of  Persis  who  labored 
much  in  the  Lord ;  of  "  the  elect  lady  "  of  St.  John ;  of  the 
four  prophetesses  of  Cesarsea?  If  the  minds  of  men  who  are 
church-members  and  ministers  turned  with  half  the  celerity 
to  these  honored  names  and  lives  that  they  do  to  the  per- 
petual assertion  of  their  own  supremacy  and  authority,  they 
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woald  gain  anawares  a  co-operation  of  women  in  the  senrioe 
of  the  church  of  which  now  they  do  not  even  dream. 

Snch  now  is  the  mental  activity,  the  intellectoal  and  spirit- 
ual aspiration  of  universal  womanhood,  that  no  cause,  not 
even  that  of  religion,  no  organization,  not  even  that  of  the 
church,  is,  or  can  be,  helped  by  men  constantly  reminding 
woman  of  her  degradation  through  Eve  and  her  consequent 
subjection  and  inferioritj'  to  man.  The  sooner  ministers 
accept  this  fact,  and  act  from  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  entire  human  race.  Live  and  let 
live  —  most  of  all  in  the  Gospel,  wherein  all  are  declared  to 
be  one  in  Christ  —  should  be  the  primal  and  ever-present 
desire  of  every  Christian  heart  and  mind. 

Thus  lived  and  preached  Lucretia  Mott.  She  was  one  in 
that  small  but  illustrious  line  of  heaven-ordained  women 
ministers  which  holds  in  exalted  memory  the  names  of 
Susanna  Wesley,  of  Mary  Fletcher,  Dinah  £\'ans,  Bachel 
Southcote,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Margaret  Von  Cott,  and  Sarah 
Smile  j\ 

Robert  Collyer,  who  knew  her  well,  said  of  her,  ''It  was 
not  possible  that  a  woman  like  Lucretia  Mott  should  keep 
silent  in  the  churches,  because  that  great  brain  was  created 
to  think,  and  the  noble  heart  to  beat  through,  making  and 
moulding  speech,  and  those  tine  dark  eyes  to  see  what  the 
prophets  see. 

"  And  had  she  not  been  reared  among  those  who  have 
always  held  the  woman  to  be  a  minister  of  God  as  truly  as 
the  man?  .  .  .  An  old  friend  in  Lancaster  County  told 
me  once  of  his  first  hearing  her  in  the  early  days  when  she 
was  almost  unknown.  .  .  .  lie  had  had  a  dreary  time 
with  the  Friends  that  day,  but  at  last  a  woman  stood  up  he 
had  not  seen  before,  whose  presence  touched  him  with  strange, 
new  expectations.  She  looked,  he  said,  as  if  she  had  no 
great  hold  on  life,  and  began  to  speak  in  low  tones,  with  just 
a  touch  of  hesitation  as  of  one  who  is  feeling  after  her 
thought,  and  there  was  a  tremor  as  if  she  felt  the  burden  of 
the  Spirit.     But  she  found  her  way  out  of  all  this,  and  then 
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he  began  to  hold  his  breath.  He  had  not  heard  such  speak- 
ing in  all  his  life.  It  was  so  born  of  all  conviction,  so  sarely 
out  of  the  inner  heart  of  the  truth,  and  so  radiant  with  the 
inward  light  for  which  he  had  been  waiting,  that  he  went 
home  feeling  as  he  supposed  they  must  have  felt  in  the  old 
time  who  thought  that  they  had  heard  an  angel." 

Eobert  Collyer  goes  on  to  say,  **  I  once  heard  such  an  out- 
pouring. It  was  at  a  wood-meeting  up  among  the  hills.  She 
was  well  on  in  years  then,  but  the  old  fire  still  burned  clear, 
and  God's  breath  touched  her  out  of  heaven  and  she  pro- 
phesied. .  .  .  For  two  hours  she  held  the  multitude 
spell-bound,  waiting  on  her  words.  ...  I  have  sjiid  she 
prophesied.  No  other  term  would  answer  to  her  speech. 
Her  eyes  had  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and 
she  testified  of  that  she  had  seen ;  and  this  was  all  ^the  more 
wonderful  to  me,  because  it  was  the  habit  of  her  mind  in  her 
later  years  to  reason  from  premise  to  conclusion.  .  .  . 
But  she  had  seen  a  vision  sitting  there  in  the  August  splendor, 
with  the  voice  whispering  of  God's  presence  in  the  trees,  and 
the  vision  had  sent  the  heart  high  above  the  brain. 

"  I  think  I  should  not  quite  have  known  my  friend  but  for 
that  wood-meeting,  as  we  should  not  quite  have  known  Christ 
but  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

An  illustration  of  her  power  as  a  preacher  despite  all  pre- 
judice is  given  in  an  incident  which  occurred  afler  the  World's 
Convention.  Returning  from  Eui-ope  in  a  merchant-vessel, 
on  the  voyage  Mrs.  Mott  was  moved  to  hold  a  religious 
meeting  among  the  great  number  of  Irish  emigrants  in  the 
steerage.  But  they  objected.  They  would  not  hear  a  woman 
preach,  for  women  priests  ^verc  not  allowed  in  the  church. 
But  the  spirit  that  was  pressing  on  ''the  woman  preacher" 
was  not  to  be  prevented  from  delivering  its  message.  She 
asked  that  the  emigrants  might  be  asked  to  come  together 
to  consider  with  her  whether  they  would  have  a  meeting. 
That  seemed  fair  and  just,  so  they  came.  She  explained 
to  them  how  different  her  idea  of  a  meeting  was  from  a  church 
service  to  which  they  were   accustomed;   that  she  had   no 
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thought  of  saying  anything  derogatory  to  that  senrice,  nor 
of  the  priests  who  ministered  to  them ;  that  her  heart  had 
been  drawn  to  them  in  sj'mpathy  as  they  were  leaving  their 
old  home  for  the  new  one  in  America;  and  that  slie  had 
wanted  to  address  them  as  to  their  habits  and  aims  in  their 
everyday  life  in  such  a  waj'  as  to  help  them  in  the  land  of 
stnmgers  to  which  they  were  going.  And  then  asking  them 
if  they  would  listen  (and  they  were  already  listening,  because 
her  gi*acious  words  and  voice  had  so  entnmced  them  that  they 
could  not  help  it)  she  said  she  would  give  an  outline  of  what 
she  wanted  to  sjiy  at  the  meeting.  So  she  was  drawn  on  by 
the  silent  sympathy  she  had  secui'ed  until  the  whole  of  the 
Spirit's  message  was  delivered  —  and  only  the  keonest-witted 
of  her  Githolic  hearers  waked  up  to  the  fact  as  they  were 
going  out  that  thej"  had  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the 
woman  priest  after  all. 

William  Adams,  a  Friend,  of  Philadelphia,  at  his  death,  in 
1858,  left  a  diary  in  which  arc  recorded  many  of  his  impres- 
sions of  Lucrctia  Mott's  ministry'  as  he  had  sat  under  it  at  the 
Cherry  and  Race  Street  Meetinir  back  to  1841. 

Under  date  of  third  month,  1841,  he  writes  :  *"  At  meeting 
this  morning  there  were  several  speakers,  Lueretia  Mott  as 
usual  in  her  plain,  close,  searching  style." 

"  Kleventh  month.  — Evenin<r  meetins:  was  much  crowded. 
I  should  say  more  than  two  thousand  persons  assembled  to 
hear  Lueretia  Mott  deliver  one  of  her  most  thrillins:  dis- 
courses  previous  to  her  leaving  the  city  on  a  religious  visit. 

"P'irst  month,  1842. — Lueretia  Mott  arose,  and  in  her 
usual  felicitous  manner,  explained  many  texts  of  Scripture 
relative  to  the  atonement  in  a  spiritual  sense,  too  often  con- 
sidered outwardlv. 

"Second  month.  —  Lueretia  Mott  arose  with  the  text: 
'  To  do  good  and  to  communicate,  forget  not,  for  with  such 
sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.'" 

"  Sixth  month.  — Lueretia  Mott  was  favored  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  an  edifying  manner.  I  am  willing 
to  bear  witness  to  the  savor  of  her  testimony  on  my  spirit, 
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believing  that  she  is  commissioned  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  it 
is  in  Jesus. 

*'  Second  month,  1845.  —  That  precious  handmaid  of  the 
Lord,  Lucretia  Mott.  Great  has  been  her  exercise  and  devo- 
tion in  the  cause  of  the  slave;  may  her  reward  be  sure. 
Thou  precious  Iamb,  thou  host  known  what  it  is  to  be  in  perils 
through  false  brethren,  and  to  be  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  and  thine  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  me  bear 
testimony  to  thy  edifying  discourses,  and  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  believe  thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom.  Let  this 
record  stand  to  enduring  generations.     Amen.** 

One  year  later  he  wrote :  "  Third  month,  1846.  —  Lucretia 
Mott  occupied  most  of  the  meeting  with  an  edifying  discourse 
before  eleven  hundred  people.  Lucretia,  thou  beloved  hand- 
maid of  the  Lord  I  Great  is  thy  faith,  and  great  are  thy 
persecutions." 

The  first  of  the  persecutions  mentioned  by  her  devout 
friend  in  his  diary  were  those  that  came  from  her  following 
Elias  Hicks  in  the  division  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  This 
father  of  reform  before  the  year  1825  preached  against  slavery 
in  its  chosen  strongholds,  Maryland  and  Virginia.  At  that 
early  day  he  stood  unflinchingly  for  women's  rights,  declaring 
that  under  the  law  there  were  prophetesses  as  well  as  proph- 
ets, and  the  effusion  of  the  spirit  in  the  latter  days  as  prophe- 
sied by  Joel,  was  to  be  equally  on  sons  and  daughters, 
servants  and  handmaids.  To  believe  otherwise  is  irrational 
and  inconsistent  with  the  divine  attributes,  and  would  charge 
the  Almighty  with  partiality  and  injustice  to  one-half  of  his 
rational  creation." 

This  one  declaration  is  a  sufficient  explanation  for  Lucretia 
Mott's  turning  from  the  elder  society  to  follow  the  fortunes 
and  the  faith  of  the  later  and  larger  teacher.  The  Orthodox 
Friends  mourned  the  loss  of  two  young  preachers,  the  greater 
in  promise  and  power  being  Lucretia  Mott.  Young  as  she 
was,  she  was  already  brave  enough  to  go  forth  from  the 
camp  with  reproach.  Many  years  after,  when  he  stood  in  a 
like  strait,  she  told  her  friend  Robert  Collyer  all  that  she  suf- 
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ftred  it  that  dme.  B«ferrii^  to  that  oonfldMHia  ka  MTat  "I 
bare  to  remember  with  what  a  tender  patboi  die  spaMdkiv 
beait  to  me  when  it  eeeiued  almort  like  daatb  to  Uava  ll|f 
old  mother-diiirch,  —  of  the  trouble  it  ma  u>  bur,  wbcn  sbe 
bad  to  do  this  in  the  days  of  EUas  Hicks,  —  when  »h«  hnd  to 
part  with  old  friends  for  the  troth,  and  htivo  tbe  ruwting- 
bouse  closed  to  her  in  which  she  had  loreil  lo  meet  tbcm, 
when  sbe  suffered  reproach  that  she  might  be  true  to  her  oim 
soul.  And  sbe  told  me  how  then  James  l&>tt  stcjijiod  to  ths 
front,  fighting  her  battles,  shielding  her  as  it  were  bt^bind  liis 
heart.  Tliere  were  times  before  and  after,  she  suiJ,  nbon  be 
would  question  what  she  said  or  did,  bat  not  in  tbose  tad 
days.  Iben  liis  whole  anxiety  waa  to  help  liear  her  burdea 
and  fig^t  her  battle.** 

According  to  her  own  testimony,  in  early  youth  Lucretia 
Motfs  soul  wss  moved  by  the  cruel  ii^nstice  of  negro  itluveiy 
as  well  as  by  the  depresring  Inequality  aha  kih-  motod  out  to 
womea  —  in  edncation,  remuneration,  and  social  condiUoa. 
But  the  utterly  unrequited  labor  (^  slaves  made  the  first  and 
deepest  demand  on  ber  conscience,  on  her  speech,  on  her  on* 
tiring  efforts  for  their  uplifting.  With  all  their  enforced 
ignorance,  shut  out  as  they  were  from  books,  from  the  rMi> 
ing  of  public  journals,  nnd  from  all  intelligent  knowledge  at 
public  nffiiirs,  the  negro  race  as  if  by  instinct  learned  tlie  naasi 
of  their  real  fiiend;:,  and  at  an  esriy  day  m^y  n^ro  cfafr 
dren  were  named  by  their  parents  for  Lucretia  Mott.  Iftf 
did  tbe  calling  of  the  name  end  low  down  in  tbe  human  soala, 
for  after  visiting  her  in  America,  Lord  and  Lady  Ambnl^ 
named  their  first  child,  bom  on  their  return  to  Eog^aod, 
Lucretia  Mott  Amberley. 

The  second  persecution  that  fell  upon  her  was  because  ef 
her  consistent  and  entire  devotion  to  tbe  cause  of  the  slave. 
Not  only  did  she  plead  in  their  l>ebalf  with  learning,  eloquence, 
and  the  deepest  spiritual  unction,  but  every  act  of  her  lift 
consistent  with  her  speech  made  her  moral  force  felt  tbroogfa- 
out  the  land  wherever  she  went  or  was  known.  For  maay 
years  abe  would  not  ride  in  a  public  conveyance  tbat  woold 
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not  admit  colored  people,  —  nor  would  she  eat  o^  use  any- 
thing that  was  the  product  of  slave  labor.  Everywhere,  amid 
howling,  stone-throwing  mobs,  she  stood  unmoved,  as  gentle 
and  unflinching  amid  pelting  eggs  and  brickbats  as  when  she 
sat  knitting  by  her  own  pleasant  fireside.  Those  who  knew 
her  in  those  early  years  tell  what  she  never  told  herself, 
what  a  force  she  was  in  those  old  battles.  How  quiet  she  was 
in  the  uproar,  —  '^how  with  her  woman's  wit  she  would 
always  say  the  wisest  word  and  hit  on  the  nicest  thing  to 
do."  One  evening  they  were  being  driven  out  of  a  public 
hall  b}'  a  mob.     It  was  a  time  of  the  utmost  peril. 

''Take  this  friend's  arm,"  she  said  to  another  woman,  **he 
will  protect  thee  from  the  mob." 

*'  But  who  will  protect  thee,  Lucretia?"  anxiously  inquired 
her  friend. 

"  This  gentleman,"  she  answered,  gently  touching  the  arm 
of  one  of  the  mob.     '*  He  will  see  me  safe  through." 

A  rough,  red-shirted  ruffian  he  was  to  outward  sight,  as  he 
was  no  doubt  in  all  his  outer  fibre,  yet  somewhere  deep  down 
in  the  core  of  his  being  was  the  kernel  of  true  knighthood 
which  makes  every  man  by  unspoiled  nature  every  woman's 
defender.  At  any  rate  the  ''ruffian"  gave  Lucretia  Mott 
his  arm,  and  led  her  forth  from  his  frenzied  comrades  to 
safety  and  home. 

The  leading  abolitionists  for  more  than  one  generation 
were  deemed  raving  fanatics,  and  it  is  true  doubtless  that 
many  of  them  possessed  more  zeal  than  knowledge.  Yet 
the  remarkable  fact  remains  that  the  two  bravest  leaders  of 
all,  the  two  oftenest  exposed  to  indignity  and  danger, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Lucretia  Mott,  wei-e  never, 
amid  the  wildest  tumult,  with  violent  death  just  I)efore 
them,  moved  from  their  serenity  or  their  gentleness. 

In  such  hours  as  these  she  wrote  to  her  friend  Grarrison : 
"  My  mind  has  been  especially^ turned  toward  those  who  are 
standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle ;  and  my  prayer  has 
gone  up  for  their  preservation,  not  the  preservation  of  their 
hves,  but  the  preservation  of  their  minds  in  humility  and 
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patience,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  ...  If  persecution  is  the 
means  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  end,  emancipation,  then  in  dependence  upon  Hih  for 
strength  to  bear  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  say.  Let  it  come ; 
for  it  is  my  deepest  conviction  that  this  is  a  cause  wortli 
dying  for." 

The  greatest  natures  are  always  greater  than  their  creeds. 
Lucrctia  Mott  proved  berself  to  be  greater  than  hers,  greater 
than  her  sect,  when,  in  open  disobedience  to  its  command  not 
to  co-operute  with  **  the  world's  people,"  she  joined  them  so  far 
as  to  form  with  them  in  1833  the  original  Anti-Slavery  Soci- 
ety of  the  United  States,  and  to  suggest  and  amend  their 
second  declaration  concerning  the  eternal  rights  of  all  men. 
At  that  time  the  era  of  prejudice  and  of  mobs  was  at  high 
tide.  But  a  few  months  before  William  Lloyd  Garrison  had 
been  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Boston  at  the  peril  of  his 
life.  Three  days  later  Lucretia  Mott  addressed  a  meeting  of 
anti-slavery  women  while  bricklwits  were  crashing  through 
the  windows ;  and  the  next  day,  while  the  building  was  again 
surrounded  by  rioters,  she  exhorted  the  mcmbci's  of  the  con- 
vention to  he  steadfast  and  solemn  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
business  for  which  thev  were  assembled. 

Of  the  formation  of  this  society  Mrs.  Mott  writes  in  her 
personal  notes:  "In  18.33  the  Piiihulelphia  Female  Anti- 
slaverv  Society  was  formed,  and  bein^  actively  associated  in 
the  eflbrts  for  the  slaves' redemption,  I  have  travelled  thousjinds 
of  miles  in  this  country,  holding  meetin<2:s  in  some  of  the 
slave  States,  have  been  in  the  midst  of  mobs  and  violence, 
and  have  shared  abundantly  in  the  odium  attached  to  the  name 
of  an  uncompromising  modern  abolitionist,  as  well  as  par- 
taken richly  of  the  sweet  tokens  of  peace  attendant  on  those 
who  would  'undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free.'" 

In  1838,  July  11,  his  seventieth  birthday,  John  Quincy 
Adams  wrote  in  his  diary  of  the  evening  before,  spent  at  the 
house  of  James  and  Lucretia  Mott :  "  I  had  a  free  conversa- 
tion with  them  till  between  ten   and   eleven  o'clock  upon 
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slavery,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  other  topics 

Lucretia  Mott,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  wife  of  James  JVlott, 
is  sensible  and  lively,  and  an  abolitionist  of  the  most  intrepid 
school."  The  day  following  this  interview  the  first  midnight 
assault  was  made  on  Bailey's  anti-slavery  press  in  Cincinnati. 

In  1837  Lovejoy  was  murdered  in  Alton,  and  in  1838 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  dedicated  to  free  discussion,  was  burned 
the  fourth  day  after  its  opening  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  city  authorities  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  on  the  day 
before  that  Lucretia  Mott  addressed  an  audience  of  women, 
with  stones  and  brickbats  pouring  through  the  windows. 
Men  were  excluded  from  these  meetings  on  the  ground  of 
delicacy  and  the  fitness  of  things.  And  it  did  not  take 
Lucretia  Mott  long  to  express  the  **hope  that  such  false 
notions  of  delicacy  and  propriety  would  not  long  obtain  in 
this  enlightened  country." 

In  1840  the  question  of  women  speaking  before  promis- 
cuous assemblies  becnme  "  the  sensitive  bone  "  of  contention 
in  the  organization  of  abolitionists.  Their  unity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  did  not  evolve  a  like  unity  on  the  dictum  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  fact  of  women  "speaking  in  meeting."  The 
irreconcilable  question  divided  the  society  in  two  bodies. 
And  the  old  organization,  as  the  first  abolitionists  called 
themselves,  appointed  "  our  beloved  friends,  William  L. 
Garrison,  N.  P.  Rogers,  C.  L.  Kcnnard,  and  Lucretia  Mott 
delegates  to  the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  held  in 
London  in  June,  1840,  with  Thomas  Clarkson  as  president.** 

It  never  occurred  to  the  single  mind  of  the  gentle  Friend 
who  then  had  been  preaching  the  gospel  of  justice  and  love 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  who  was  always  thinking  of  the 
truth,  never  of  herself,  that  she  would  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  sitting  with  her  fellow  delegates,  not  from  any  unfitness  of 
character  or  lack  of  mental  power,  but  solely  because  she 
was  a  woman.  She  was  denied  for  this  cause  alone.  In  the 
history  of  human  progression  there  could  scarcely  be  more 
interesting  reading  than  her  own  account  of  the  reception  of 
the  women  delegates  at  this  convention.     In  her  notes  she 
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writes :  **  In  1840  a  World's  Anti-SIayeiy  Conyention  was 
called  in  Liondon.  Women  from  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  were  delegates  to  that  convention.  I  was  one 
of  the  number,  but  on  our  arrival  in  England  our  credentials 

were  not  accepted  because  we   were   women This 

bn)ught  the  woman  question  more  into  view,  and  an  increase 
of  interest  on  the  subject  has  been  the  result.  In  this  work, 
too,  I  have  been  engaged,  heart  and  hand,  as  my  labors, 
travels,  and  public  discourses  evince.  The  misrepresentation, 
ridicule,  and  abuse  heaped  upon  this  as  well  as  other  reforms 
do  not  in  the  least  deter  me  from  my  duty.  To  those  whose 
name  is  cast  out  as  evil  for  the  truth's  sake,  it  is  a  small  thii^ 
to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment." 

We  must  look  far  to  find  a  human  declaration  more  disin- 
terested, larger,  or  nobler  than  this. 

Bom  a  Friend,  educated  from  babyhood  In  a  Friends'  meet- 
ing, where  woman's  equality  was  unquestioned,  freedom  of 
speech  was  as  natural  to  her  as  the  air  she  breathed.  Where 
women  differently  trained  would  have  assumed  to  speak  in 
public  places,  Lucretia  Mott  spake  as  the  bird  sings,  and  thus 
carryinir  her  freedom  of  being,  thinking,  and  speaking  every- 
where, with  no  consciousness  of  U  as  something  she  had  taken 
up,  whose  possession  might  bo  questioned,  she  never  as- 
sumed anything  or  aroused  any  personal  antagonism  even 
in  those  who  differed  from  her.  Her  very  gentleness  and 
freedom  from  self-consciousness  half-veiled  and  softened  her 
great  ethical  force  and  unconquerable  courage.  That  which 
would  have  been  audacity  in  others  was  delightful  uncon- 
sciousness in  herself;  thus  all  her  life  without  knowins:  it 
she  was  the  incarnation  in  herself  of  woman's  cause  at  its 
best. 

Though  denied  her  place  as  a  delegate  in  the  World's  Con- 
vention, she  had  a  pleasant  seat  given  her  as  a  lady  in  the 
gallery  —  which  at  that  date  was  much  for  English  enlighten- 
ment to  <rive, — and  more  than  it  Gives  to-day  to  w^omen  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Parliament.  While  sitting  in 
this  seat  "after  half  the  world  had  been  voted  out,"  Elizabeth 
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Gady  Stanton,  then  a  vivacious  and  beautiful  bride,  writes : 
^  Said  I,  *  Suppose  in  spite  of  the  vote  of  excommunication  the 
spirit  should  move  you  to  speak,  what  would  the  chairman 
do,  .and  which  would  you  obey,  the  spirit  or  the  convention?^ 
She  promptly  replied :  '  Where  the  spirit  of  God  is,  there  is 
liberty.' " 

Though  the  English  reformers  of  1840  could  tolerate  no 
innovation  so  aggressive  as  a  woman  delegate,  nevertheless 
they  were  sufficiently  gentlemen  to  treat  her  politely,  and  she 
was  invited  to  breakfast  with  people  of  high  rank.  Uncon- 
ventionally enough,  as  every  English  man  and  woman  knew, 
at  the  breakfast-table  she  found  the  opportunity  denied  her  at 
the  convention,  and  without  parley,  she  arose  and  addressed 
the  brilliant  assembly.  Sitting  at  that  table  were  those  who 
voted  against  her  admission  as  a  delegate. 

Amazement  filled  every  feature  at  her  daring  —  but  by  a 
very  natural  process  to  the  British  mind  —  when  they  saw 
dukes  and  duchesses  listening  with  profound  attention,  and 
sometimes  bowing  their  heads  in  assent  —  even  the  British 
reformer  found  it  easy  to  listen  also.  Through  genuine  esprit 
de  corpsy  perhaps  the  peer  knew  her  best,  so  proving  the 
assertion  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

^  I  don't  wonder  Lady  Byron  liked  her,"  said  Emerson. 
**  She  belongs  to  the  aristocracy." 

Notwithstanding  the  brethren  prevented  her  speaking  in 
meeting,  two  very  tangible  and  important  results  followed 
Lucretia  Mott's  presence  in  the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
vention. The  first  was  the  introduction  it  afforded  to  a 
younger  woman,  to  whom  Lucretia  Mott  at  once  became  an 
inspiration  and  an  oracle.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  has  done 
more  than  any  other  one  woman,  with  her  clear  reasoning 
and  fine  eloquence,  to  move  the  minds  of  thoughtful  law- 
givers, and  to  change  unjust  laws  to  just  ones  in  behalf  of 
women  in  legislatures.  At  the  time  of  this  World's  Conven- 
tion, which  she  visited  with  her  young  husband,  she  stood 
eagerly  questioning  on  the  border-land  of  her  unknown,  un- 
dreamed-of future.     Instinctively  she  sat  down  at  the  feet  of 
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s  priesfiMs  vbo  had  to  long  inliakd  hallovcd  air  that  thb 
ga%'e  it  Ijock  io  ever}'  breath  in  exahcd  prophecj  and  pnMnke 
f(#r  woiuanhood.  Mr».  Scaoton  aay« :  *  I  had  alvajs  icganled 
a  Quaker-womao  aj$  one  does  a  Siater  of  Charitj — a  hong 
a^iOTe  ordioarjr  mortaU,  leadj  to  be  tnnslated  at  any  mo- 
ment. I  bati  never  spoken  to  one  liefore  nor  been  near 
en^ High  to  touch  the  hem  of  a  garment.  Mrs.  MoCt  was  to 
me  an  entire  new  revelation  of  womanhood.  I  feonght  ererj 
o|>f)ortunity  to  be  at  her  side,  and  continually  plied  her  with 
quention.'^,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  pa- 
tience and  seeming  pleasure  with  which  she  fed  my  hunger- 
ing soul.  ...  I  found  in  this  new  friend  a  woman  emanci- 
jmtefl  fnjm  all  faith  in  man-creeds,  from  all  fear  of  his 
denunciatioan.  Nothing  was  too  sacred  for  her  to  question, 
as  tr>  its  rightfulness  in  principle  and  practice.  It  seemed  to 
me  like  meeting  some  being  from  a  larger  planet,  to  find  a 
woman  who  dared  to  question  the  opinion  of  popes,  kings, 
syncKls,  parliaments,  with  the  same  freedom  that  she  would 
criticise  an  e<litorial  in  the  London  'Times.'  .  .  .  When  I 
fir-t  heanl  from  the  lips  of  Lueretia  Mutt  that  I  had  the  same 
ri'^ht  to  think  for  inv-o If  that  Luther,  Calvin,  and  John  Knox 
had,  I  Olt  at  ori(<*  a  new-^orn  .--en^e  of  dlLrnilv  and  freedom; 
it  wa-;  Iik«;  .sud<lcnlv  c oniini^  into  the  niv-i  of  the  noondav 
Hun  aft^T  wandering  with  a  ru>hlight  in  the  eaves  of  the 
earth.    .    .    . 

"  'I  iMTe  are  often  periods  in  the  lives  of  earnest,  imagina- 
tive heings  when  ^onie  new  hook  or  aequaintanee  eonies  to 
th^-ni  like  an  ad<hMl  sun  in  the  heavens,  ehasini^  everv 
-hadow  av.ay.  Thus  eaine  Lueretia  Mott  to  me  at  a  period 
in  njv  vouniT  davs  when  all  life's  i)rol)lenis  seemed  inextri- 
eaMy  tangled.  When,  like  Noah's  dove  on  the  waters,  my 
soul  found  no  solid  restiuir-plaee  in  the  whole  world  of  thouirht. 
.  .  .  r.efore  meetini^  Mrs.  Mott  I  had  heard  a  few  men  of 
liheral  opinions  discuss  various  political,  social,  and  religious 
theoric-;,  hut  with  mv  first  dou])t  of  mv  father's  absolute  wis- 
<lom  came  a  distnist  of  all  men's  opinions  on  the  eharaeter 
and  sphere  of  women.   .   .   .  Hence  I  often  longed  to  meet 
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some  woman  who  had  sufficient  confidence  in  herself  to  frame 
and  hold  an  opinion  in  the  face  of  opposition  —  a  woman  who 
understood  the  deep  significance  of  life,  to  whom  I  coold  talk 
freely ;  my  longings  were  answered  at  last." 

The  second  result  of  the  meeting  in  London  of  Lucretia 
Mott  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was  the  call  for  the  first 
Woman's  Rights  Convention  held  in  Seneca  Falls,  New  York, 
July  19  and  20, 1848.  After  Lucretia  Mott,  Sarah  Pugh, 
Abby  Kimble,  Elizabeth  Neal,  Mary  Grew, — all  Friends  from 
Philadelphia — and  Abby  Southwick  and  Emily  Winslow  of 
Boston,  had  travelled  three  thousand  miles  to  take  their 
seats  as  delegates  in  the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  only 
to  l)e  refused  them.  Lucretia  Mott  and  her  newly-found  lover, 
Elizabeth  Stanton,  walked  arm-in-arm  down  Great  Queen 
street,  discussing  with  their  musical  voices  the  great  indig- 
nity that  to  their  minds  that  day  had  been  cast  on  woman- 
hood. They  then  and  there  resolved  on  their  return  to 
America  to  hold  a  Woman's  Rights  Convention.  They  kept 
their  word.  And  from  that  gathering  of  earnest,  brave,  but 
inexperienced  women,  who  made  written  additions  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  to  meet  their  own  special  demands, 
wrongs,  and  needs,  —  more  than  forty  years  ago,  have 
evolved  by  a  natural  law  the  great,  splendidly-organized, 
wisely-regulated  yearly  conventions  of  women  of  to-day,  — 
projected  and  directed  by  a  force  of  women  whose  zeal  and 
devotion  in  their  work  can  only  be  measured  and  equalled  by 
the  experience  which  directs  and  the  wisdom  that  compre- 
hends human  life  in  all  its  bearings,  human  nature  in  all  its 
needs,  and,  beyond  all,  the  unity  of  humanity  in  its  essence 
and  in  its  aspirations. 

So  much  space  has  been  given  to  the  public  life  and  work 
of  Lucretia  Mott  one  might  naturally  suppose  that  there 
could  be  but  little  inclination,  time,  or  strength  left  to  her  for 
purely  personal  domestic  life.  Yet  the  potent  fact  remains, 
that  the  sweetness  and  fulness  of  her  life  as  a  woman  cannot 
be  measured  or  told  in  words,  though  the  placid  narrative  of 
its  gentle  deeds  would  of  itself  fill  a  large  volume.    While  her 
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children  were  young  and  needed  her,  her  life  was  deroCed  to 
them.  How  she  served  them  so  faithfully,  and  yet  had  boom 
time  left  for  mental  improvement,  she  has  told  in  her  own 
words.  She  says,  '^My  life  in  the  domestic  sj^ere  has 
passed  much  as  that  of  other  wives  and  mothers  in  this 
country.  I  have  had  six  children.  Not  accustomed  to  re- 
signing them  to  the  care  of  a  nurse,  I  was  much  confined  dur- 
ing their  infancy  and  childhood.  Being  fond  of  reading  I 
omitted  much  unnecessary  stitching  and  ornamental  work  in 
the  sewing  for  my  family,  so  that  I  might  have  more  time  for 
this  indulgence  and  the  improvement  of  my  mind.  •  .  • 
The  *  Ladies'  Department '  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day  had 
no  attraction  for  me." 

The  thrift  and  economy  she  learned  so  early  in  the  frugal 
home  in  Nantucket  never  left  her.  In  youth  cramping  cir- 
cumstances compelled  her  to  economize  for  her  own,  but 
when  she  lived  on  to  all  the  opportunities  of  affluence  she 
economized  no  less  that  she  might  give  of  her  abundance  to 
others.  Like  another  great  American  woman,  her  friend, 
Lydia  Maria  Qiikl,  she  pinched  herself  even  in  letter-paper 
thiit  she  might  have  a  little  more  for  charity.  A  friend  tells 
of  a  letter  roccivi'd  from  her  t\\o  and  a  half  inches  \vide  bv 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  lon^,  written  on  both  sides,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty-one  words  treating  of  seven  dis- 
tinct subjects.  She  apologized  for  her  paper,  and  enclosed 
five  dollars  for  a  benevolent  object.  She  was  never  weary  of 
sewing  tiny  rags  together  to  be  woven  into  cai^pets,  never 
weary  of  knitting  —  never,  even  in  extreme  age,  of  walking 
from  house  to  house,  dealing  out  with  her  own  hands  food 
and  clothing  to  the  poor.  One  of  her  own  family  tells  of  the 
great  cloak  and  heavy  saddle-bags  stuflcd  with  good  things 
which  encircled  her  small  person  as  she  sallied  forth  on  these 
daily  errands  of  mercy.  Shortly  before  her  death,  when  she 
could  no  longer  leave  her  bed,  hearing  the  voice  of  her  son- 
in-law  in  the  hall  below,  she  called  his  name  and  he  went  up 
to  her  room.  He  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed  environed  by  a 
wooden  frame  set  with  shelves  and  full  of  pies  and  delicacies. 
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"  Surely  thou  hast  enough  to  eat !  **  he  exclaimed. 

**  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  the  quiet  humor  so  characteristic 
of  her ;  **  but  it  will  not  last  till  to-morrow ; "  the  under 
truth  being  that  all  these  good  things  had  been  made  at  her 
order  and  placed  on  the  shelves  surrounding  her,  that  she 
might  deal  them  out  with  her  own  hands  to  the  poor  as  her 
Christmas  offering  to  their  comfort. 

While  she  believed  that  she  had  a  duty  to  religion,  to  her 
country,  and  to  humanity,  she  lived  and  died  a  perfect  house- 
keeper, attending  personally  to  every  detail  from  garret  to 
cellar,  as  if  attending  to  them  was  the  whole  duty  of  her  ex- 
istence, yet  attending  them  always  with  that  clear  vision  and 
calm  wisdom,  that  grasp  of  detail,  yet  command  of  the  whole 
which  left  no  chance  for  fretfulness  or  fussiness.  Mrs« 
Stanton  says  of  her :  "  When  seated  around  her  board,  no 
two  and  two  side-talk  in  monotone  was  ever  permissible; 
she  insisted  that  the  good  things  said  should  be  enjoyed  by 
all.  At  the  close  of  the  meal,  while  the  conversation  went 
briskly  on,  with  a  neat  little  tray  and  snowy  towel,  she  washed 
up  the  silver  and  china  as  she  uttered  some  of  her  happiest 
thoughts.  James  Mott  at  the  head  of  the  table  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  position,  ever  ready  to  throw  in  a  qualify- 
ing word  when  these  fiery  reformers  became  too  intense." 

This  home,  that  for  many  years  was  the  ark  of  refuge  to 
runaway  slaves,  was  also  a  rallying  court  to  many  of  the 
distinguished  of  the  earth.  It  was  long  the  chosen  meeting- 
place  of  such  reformers  as  William  Lloyd  Gamson,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Gerrit  Smith,  Ann 
Preston,  Mary  Grew,  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  Lucy  Stone,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton ;  and  in  it 
its  gentle  mistress  entertained  Frederica  Bremer,  Harriet 
Martineau,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  and  Lady  Amberley,  Fanny 
Kemble,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  others  equally  prominent 
in  the  world  of  society,  thought,  and  letters. 

No  characteristic  in  her  was  more  marked  than  her  free- 
dom from  all  personal  littleness.  Her  superiority  to  mere  sect, 
and  her  keen  recognition  of,  and  dauntless  love  of  truth 
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wherever  she  found  it  was  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
her  devotion  to  the  writings  of  men  claimed  as  leaders  of 
thought  by  opposite  sects  of  Christians.  Her  whole  life  i 
pn>f()und  daily  student  of  the  Scriptures,  her  two  dvorita 
writers  among  divines  were  William  Ellery  Cbanning  and 
Dean  Stanley.  She  loved  Channing  in  her  youths  but  in  ex- 
treme age  she  had  room  in  her  heart  and  mind  for  Dean 
Stanley,  who  api>ealed  no  less  forcibly  to  the  **  inward  wit- 
ness "  in  her  spiritual  life.  One  little  book  of  his,  entitled 
**  Hopes  of  Theology,"  taking  its  name  fi-om  three  sermons 
delivered  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  before  the  University 
of  St.  Andrew,  she  kept  l)eside  her  till  her  dying  day, 
offering  it  for  a  glance  to  the  visitors  that  came  to  her  bed- 
side. In  every  sect  ai*e  always  found  a  few  rare  souls,  dis- 
cerning spirits  who,  beyond  the  letter,  perceive  and  read  by 
pure  spiritual  sight.  They  are  the  men  and  women  who  in 
themselves  are  more  potent  than  any  dogma,  larger  than  any 
creed,  and  two  such  were  both  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  and 
Lucretia  Mott. 

But  ever  looking  toward  that  which  is  heavenlv,  when 
she  had  livod  more  than  ei<rhty  years  upon  the  earth,  she  held 
una)»ato(l  all  her  old  keen  interest  in  art,  in  literature,  as  well 
as  in  reli«^ion  and  the  progress  of  the  human  nice  and  the 
State.  Mrs.  Ik'lva  Loekwood  of  AVashington  says  that  just 
before^  her  death  >he  heard  her  discuss  the  merits  of  a  paint- 
m\i  then  on  exhibition  in  Philadelphia,  with  all  the  interest  and 
more  than  the  inlelliirenee  of  youth,  and,  as  has  been  already 
said,  her  pastime  in  those  twilight  hours  of  waning  life  was  not 
only  to  n»i)eat  the  ])()etrv  of  buried  <::ene  rat  ions,  but  to  read 
witli  thrillinjr  otFoct  the  poems  of  later  days,  like  Arnold's 
"  Liiriit  of  Asia." 

With  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  ])assage  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment,  the  iirst  great  public  life-work  of  Lucretia 
Moit  ended,  yet  her  interest  in  the  colored  race,  in  the  wel- 
fare and  uplifting  of  women,  in  the  furtherance  of  every 
<rood  cause  for  humanitv,  only  ceased  for  this  world  with  her 
labt  breath.     One  of  the  last  subjects   she  discussed  was  the 
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policy  and  personality  of  President  Hayes,  speaking  of  both 
with  approval,  and  deprecating  every  effort  made  by  others 
to  keep  alive  old  sectional  animosity. 

Twelve  years  after  the  death  of  her  beloved  husband, 
Lucretia  Mott  died,  not  of  disease,  but  because  her  work 
was  done,  her  human  life  lived  out.  She  passed  away 
without  pain,  in  peace  amid  her  children,  November  11, 
1880.  As  she  leil  the  earth  the  land  was  flooded  with  her 
pniise,  public  journals  of  every  shade  of  opinion  vying 
with  each  other  to  pay  tributes  of  honor  to  the  good  Ameri- 
can woman,  great  in  womanhood. 

A  nature  so  many-sided,  a  humanity  so  deeply  veined,  an 
intelligence  so  universal  and  varied  cannot  be  sounded  or 
measured  by  mere  words.  Her  life,  though  vanished  from 
human  sight,  still  shines  on,  —  a  planet  whose  unfailing  light 
streams  down  the  centuries,  while  it  reaches  upward  to  other 
distant  worlds. 

Many  women  have  equalled  and  even  surpassed  Lucretia 
Mott  in  the  development  of  special  faculties,  but  rarely  indeed 
has  a  woman  lived  who  has  embodied  in  herself,  in  perfect 
harmony  to  an  equal  degree,  so  many  high  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  perfectly  balanced.  Her  charity  was  as  great 
as  her  courage,  and  neither  could  be  surpassed.  Her  gentle- 
ness equalled  her  will,  and  neither  ever  failed.  Her  humor 
was  as  real  as  her  seriousness,  and  neither  in  their  place  were 
wanting.  Her  passion  for  truth  never  outran  her  forgiveness 
of  error.  Her  dauntless  bravciy ,  which  never  quailed  before 
danger,  was  matched  only  by  her  modesty,  which  never  as- 
sumed anything.  Standing  amid  polemical  men  in  public 
places,  where  another  woman  might  have  looked  bold  and  out 
of  place,  she  seemed  always  their  better  angel,  in  whom  they 
recognized  and  adored  the  incarnation  of  that  ideal  woman 
of  whom  all  men  dream.  Diminutive  in  figure,  she  yet  had 
the  look  of  command.  She  had  the  brow  and  the  eyes 
which  rule  through  sheer  force  of  intellect  and  potency  of 
soul ;  but  no  less  she  had  the  playfulness,  the  tenderness, 
the  childlikeness  which    no    one    fears,  but   all   men   love. 
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Those  who  had  long  heard  of  her  as  an  agitator  when  they 
beheld  her  were  always  astonished  alike  at  the  gentleness 
of  her  nature  and  of  her  manners. 

Always  listening  for  the  Divine  Voice,  she  never  shrank 
from  uttering  its  conmmnds  without  fear  and  without  a  thought 
of  herself.  Believing  in  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  in  its 
equality  of  essence,  she  asked  no  favors  as  a  woman  for  her- 
self or  others.  Planting  herself  upon  her  human  rights,  she 
simply  demanded  the  removal  of  all  hinderances  to  the  eleva* 
tion  of  woman  in  the  scale  of  being.  From  more  than  fifty 
years  of  perfect  marriage  without  bitterness  —  but  full  of 
happiness  —  and  the  calm  sense  of  absolute  justice,  she 
claimed  equal  rights  before  the  law  for  husband  and  wife, 
father  and  mother  and  child. 

Her  discourses  and  sermons  were  frequently  printed.  She 
published  a  sermon  to  medical  students  and  a  discourse  on 
•*  Women,"  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in  1849  ;  but  her  claim 
upon  the  remembrance  of  her  countrymen  is  not  that  of  a 
great  writer,  but  that  of  a  great  philanthropist,  of  a  great 
preacher,  of  a  perfect  woman.  In  her  personality  and  in 
her  work  she  is  a  complete  illustration  of  the  profound  fact, 
that  a  woman  as  well  as  a  man  may  do  an  exceptional  work, 
fulfil  an  exceptional  mission,  without  abating  one  jot  the 
symmetry  of  her  nature  and  life  in  its  special  functions  or 
proportions.  There  is  no  more  remarkable  phase  of  the 
many-phased  anomaly  of  man  and  woman's  mingled  marriage 
and  warfare  than  the  world-wide  distrust  manifested  by  man 
in  every  age,  of  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  inher- 
ent in  woman,  which  he  believes  without  a  doubt  to  be  im- 
mutable in  himself. 

AVho  ever  hears  the  slightest  hint  of  the  danger  of  a  man 
getting  out  of  his  "  sphere?"  No  matter  what  he  does  him- 
self, he  is  sure  of  his  sex.  But  he  has  filled  the  ages  with  a 
watch-dog  gaze  and  an  eternal  shout,  lest  by  some  inscrutable 
quicksand  of  mental  endeavor  woman  suddenly  finds  herself 
^unsexed."  The  laws  which  govern  the  human  creature, 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  he  seems  to  believe  to  be  im- 
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mutable  in  their  application  to  but  one-half  of  the  human 
race,  that  himself.  Lucretia  Mott  is  one  of  the  perfect  re- 
futations of  this  fatal  error  which  God  at  intervals  sends  upon 
the  earth.  She  did  everything  which,  as  a  woman,  accord- 
ing to  the  code  of  mere  conventionality,  she  ought  not  to  have 
done, — yet  hers  was,  and  ever  rcmained,  the  greatest  woman- 
hood of  all. 

We  go  back  to  deeds  of  valor,  of  prowess,  of  high  ewr 
prise,  to  executive  force,  to  conquering  ability,  to  find  that 
the  deeds  which  live  and  glow  in  the  dust  of  the  centuries 
are  those  great  in  love  of  human  nature,  great  in  consecration 
to  humanity. 

In  summing  up  the  excellences  of  Lucretia  Mott,  men  do 
not  forget  to  name  her  thrift,  her  industry,  her  economy. 
Yet  she  is  not  exalted  in  memory  now  because  she  sewed  bits 
of  carpet  together  with  an  endless  patience,  nor  because  she 
wrote  letters  on  tag  ends  of  waste-paper,  or  made  with  her 
own  hands  her  own  pies  and  puddings  —  she  might  have  done 
all  these  things  well  without  one  great  thought  beyond  their 
mechanical  perfection  —  nor  was  it  because  she  dared  to 
question  the  opinions  of  popes  and  potentates,  of  synods  and 
parliaments ;  nor  because  she  declared  the  equality  in  nature 
of  man  and  woman.  She  is  revered  of  all  men  to-day  be- 
cause with  a  perfect  love  she  loved  all  human  nature. 

Her  carved  image  is  worthy  to  stand  with  the  greatest  of 
our  great  who  have  died.  Yet  she  has  carved  no  statues. 
She  has  painted  no  great  picture  of  history.  She  has  not 
sung  songs  of  immortality  like  Milton,  nor  written  books  of 
raving  eloquence,  like  Carlyle.  But  in  her  own  exquisite, 
exalted  personality,  she  is  greater  than  Carlyle,  abiding  on 
heights  of  self-conquest,  on  heights  of  unselfish  devotion, 
that  he  never  dreamed  of,  much  less  attained.  In  her  power 
to  transmute  high  principles  into  the  sweetest  and  highest  liv- 
ing of  daily  life,  she  was  greater  than  Milton ;  for  in  her  own 
individual  self  she  was  the  perfect  incarnation  of  the  highest 
principles  she  ever  expounded,  —  of  the  finest  aspirations  she 
ever  breathed,  —  of  the  tenderest  emotions  she  ever  felt. 


Chapter  XXI. 
LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON. 

BY  HARRIET  PKESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

A  CtuuiDlDg  WoDWn  —  Urs.  Moulton'a  Parentage  —  lafloenees  Lbat  Sb^ 
rounded  Her  CbUdhood— Rigid  New  Eogtand  Training— Gtrihood  and 
.Sciiool  Days— Flnt  Literary  Efforts  —  Publication  of  Her  First  Boadc  — 
Letters  to  the  New  York  "Tribune"  — Flnt  Visit  to  Europe  —  Impna- 
•iuns  of  the  Old  World  —Parii-Rome— Pictures  of  Italian  Life- 
Venice  —  Cordial  Reception  In  London  —  Honors  Shown  by  Dlstiit- 
piished  People  —  Flattering  Attetitlon  —  Delightful  Experience  —  How 
Her  Book  of  Poems  was  Receired  In  London  —  High  Praise  ftom  Eminent 
Clitics  —  A  Famous  TrsTeller  —  Personal  Appearance  —  Her  GiMoe  and 
Charm  of  Hanner  —  A  (lifted  and  Popular  Woman. 

"  Th*  llDfcrlDg  charm  ot  ■  drcaun  Uut  hu  S*d, 


^  >'E  lliiiiks  of  llioni  all,  tn  qiinle  her  own  words, 
ill  reiin'inlHTiiiir  I.oitise  <.'liiiii<Ilor  Aluulton  after 
Ilie  s[.rll  (if  her  prrsrncc  is  jroiip,  Sherwood 
IlcHiiicr,  in  s]icnkiii2:  of  her  once,  decliireil  that 
l\V(il*"'IS'/t'iI  ^''*'  '"''"'""*  to  that  class  of  women  who  seem 
(ti^^^^MlrO  ''"'^  *"  <'l'nnii ;  for  clinrm,  she  says,  is  a  sweet 
i^^^^^^>i  and  comprehensive  wtinl,  meaning  to  bewitch, 
X'i^^a^W  not  to  madden;  to  delijrlit,  not  to  intoxicate; 
'^^^'  '**  snli^fy,  not  to  t.mtiilize ;  to  please  the  soul 
^^>  like  the  smell  of  n  rose,  the  song  of  a  brook, 

T       the  sijiht  of  waving  fields.     "  In  her  writing,  in 
her  person,  in   her  manner,  in  her  voice,   in  her 
dress,  there  is  the  gracions  and  indefniahle  charm  that  would 
lend  attraction  to  a  mediocre  talent  and  a  plain  face;  and 
which,  when  joined  to  a  clear,  fine  intellect,  a  lovely  mobile 
498 
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£u^,  and  the  exquisite  manner  of  one  who  has  breathed 
always  the  atmosphere  of  the  gently  nurtured,  results  in  a 
woman  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  fair  ones  of  a 
poet's  dream." 

Louise  Moulton  is,  perhaps,  the  most  personally  popular 
among  the  literary  women  of  our  country;  she  pleases  so 
entirely  that  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  person  in  the  world  who 
has  any  but  a  warm  and  admiring  feeling  towards  her.  She 
began  this  career  of  conquest  early ;  for  she  was  not  nine- 
teen when  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  old  Boston  firm  of  Phillips 
and  Sampson,  maintained  that  she  was  fitter  to  be  President 
of  these  United  States  than  any  man  he  knew.  I  have  often 
wondered  since  how,  already,  he  could  so  well  have  known 
and  understood  her, —  for  Louise  Moulton,  aside  from  her 
literary  powers,  is  an  extraordinarily  clever  woman,  capable 
of  organizing  and  of  carrying  out,  and  one  to  whom  the  man- 
agement of  anything  requiring,  with  energetic  action,  thought, 
tact,  and  delicacy  to  a  fine  degree,  might  well  be  intrusted. 

Louise  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  April,  1835,  in  the  town 
of  Pomfret,  Connecticut.  Her  mother  was  Louise  Clark,  her 
father,  Lucius  L.  Chandler.  On  both  sides  she  came  of  good 
old  English  stock.  One  of  her  ancestors  owned  all  of  Pom- 
fret  in  the  early  days  when  it  was  a  much  larger  place  in 
extent  than  at  present.  In  her  father's  family  there  was 
always  a  good  deal  of  ability ;  his  grandmother  Cleveland 
is  said  to  have  been  a  remarkable  woman,  and  one  of  Louise's 
earliest  remembrances  is  hearing  her  read  passages  from  the 
Greek  philosophers,  long  before  the  little  listener  could  un- 
derstand them.  Through  this  lady  Louise  is  connected  with 
the  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  of  literary  reputation,  and  dis- 
tantly with  the  poet  and  critic,  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  who 
himself  regards  this  Cleveland  descent  as  an  inheritance  of 
intellectual  power.  Of  her  father  she  has  spoken  to  me  as 
the  most  tenjder,  uncomplaining,  great-hearted  man  she  has 
ever  known ;  and  of  her  mother,  as  a  gentle,  gracious  woman, 
a  noted  beauty  in  her  youth,  but  singularly  free  from  the 
vanity  and  selfishness  of  most  noted  beauties.     Her  feeling 
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for  her  iiiotber  b,  howerer,  better  exprnsed  by  tbese  latelj 
publubed  lines  than  by  any  words  that  I  could  add :  — 

^  How  shall  I,  here,  her  plaeid  picture  paint 
With  touch  that  shall  be  delicate,  jet  sore? — 
Soft  hair  above  a  brow  so  high  and  pore. 
Years  have  not  soiled  it  with  an  eaithlj  taint. 
Needing  no  aareole  to  prove  her  saint  — 
Firm  mind  that  no  temptation  coald  aOore, 
Sool  strong  to  do,  heart  stronger  to  endnre. 
And  sweet,  calm  lips  that  atter  no  eomplaint. 
So  have  I  seen  her  in  my  darkest  days, 
And  when  her  own  most  sacred  ties  were  rireo^ 
Walk  tranqailljT  in  self-denjing  ways, 
Asking  for  strength,  and  sure  it  wonld  be  giTen, 
Filling  her  life  with  lowly  prayer,  high  praise  «- 
So  shall  I  see  her  if  we  meet  in  heaven." 

Her  mother,  however,  is  still  living  in  the  quiet  ooantiy 
town  where  her  long  life  has  Ix^en  pas.sed,  and  her  daughter's 
successes  have  l)ecn  a  joy  to  her  declining  years.     Botb  of 

hor  pjirents  were  rigid  Calvinists,  with  the  imaginative  side 
of  tlic'ir  naturos  .soincuhnt  undeveloped,  and  this  child  of 
theirs,  living  in  her  ideal  world,  may  have  been  puzzling  in 
manv  resr)e(ts  to  them.  Hut  thev  idolized  her,  and  indulsred 
h(;r  in  everv  way  that  did  not  <ro  eounter  to  their  ideas  of  the 
imnuita])le  ri;rht  and  wron*r.  Thev  held  it  ruinous  to  read 
romances,  to  danee,  or  to  play  any  game  of  chance,  such  as 
draughts  or  backirammon.  But  althou^jh  there  is  somethingr 
pathetic  in  the  thought  of  a  childhood  so  strictly  reared,  I 
doubt  not  the  little  maid  found  her  own  pleasures  in  her  own 
way,  a  way  that  did  not  impair  the  sunniness  of  her  nature. 
The  religious  sentiments  of  her  parents,  nevertheless,  ex- 
ercised a  gn»at  power  over  her,  with  at  times  an  aw^ful  fore- 
boding of  doom  and  despair.  She  would  wake  when  a  little 
thing,  in  the  depth  of  the  night,  cold  with  horror,  saying  to 
herself,  "  Why,  if  Tm  not  among  the  elect  I  can't  be  saved, 
no  matter  how  hard  I  trv,"and  would  steal  alons:  on  her  little 
bare  feet  to  be  taken  into  her  mother's  bed,  with  a  vague 
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sense  that  if  in  the  far  future  she  must  be  lost  she  would,  at 
any  rate,  have  love  and  comfort  now,  and  caressing  arms  to 
shelter  her  from  the  shapeless  terrors  that  mocked  her  soIi<* 
tude.  But  she  felt  differently  in  the  sunlight ;  then  she  was 
full  of  a  strong  vitality,  and  exulted  in  running  in  the  teeth 
of  a  high  wind  and  thinking  that  she  was  so  much  alive  surely 
nothing  ever  could  kill  her ;  and  then  she  would  try  and  per* 
suade  herself  that  no  one  really  did  die,  but  that  certain 
people,  whose  lot  it  was,  took  themselves  thus  out  of  sight 
from  time  to  time,  and  allowed  it  to  be  given  out  in  order  to 
frighten  children  into  being  good.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  novel 
reasoning,  and  perhaps  largely  in  consequence  of  those  early 
impressions,  she  has  all  her  life  held  in  keener  dread  than, 
ordinary  what  has  seemed  to  her  the  unutterable  mystery  and 
speechless  solitariness  of  death. 

Of  course,  being  an  only  child,  and  brought  up  on  such  prin- 
ciples,  she  was  thrown  a  good  deal  upon  her  own  resources  for 
amusement.  She  could  not  have  been  more  than  eight  years 
old  when  a  good  part  of  her  play  all  summer  long  consisted 
in  carrying  in  her  head  something  she  called  a  Spanish  drama, 
although  she  then  knew  little  of  Spain  beyond  some  high- 
sounding  Spanish  names  that  took  her  ear  with  their  music,  as 
they  did  Browning's  lover  in  the  garden,  and  which  she  gave 
to  her  characters.  Every  day,  as  soon  as  she  was  through 
with  lessons  and  tasks,  and  could  get  by  herself,  these  char- 
acters thronged  round  her,  and  she  watched  their  perform-^ 
ance ;  it  did  not  seem  to  her  that  she  created  them,  but  rather 
that  she  summoned  them  and  they  came ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
their  behavior  astonished  her,  and  for  one  of  them,  a  young 
girl  who  persisted  in  dying,  she  really  grieved.  All  her 
lonely  plays  were  tinctured  with  the  colors  imagination 
gave,  and  she  lived  far  more  in  the  world  of  fancy  than  of 
fact; — she  used  to  listen  for  hours  at  a  great  keyhole  in  an 
outside  door,  a  keyhole  through  which  the  wind  blew  with 
wailing,  fantastic  sounds  which  sometimes  represented  to  her 
thought  far-off  bugle-notes,  and  sometimes  the  long  cries  of 
despairing  souls. 

31 
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LoQiBe  yras  enrly  Btmt  to  scbcxil,  one  teacher  following  an- 
other, till  at  length  good  fortune  threw  her  in  char;;^  of  the 
Rev.  Roswell  Park,  at  that  time  rector  of  tho  Episcopal 
church  in  Ponifret,  sod  also  the  hciid  of  n  school  ciilie<l 
Christ  Church  Hall.  It  wns  a  ecbool  for  boys  as  well  u 
girls;  nnd  one  of  her  schoolntate^  here,  for  a  wtuon,  was 
the  brilliant,  erratic,  and  nuducluus  artist,  James  JLicNeil 
Whistler,  She  baa  pictures  now  that  he  drew  for  hor  in 
those  days  when  she  was  so  industrious  and  hapi>y  ander  Dr. 
Park's  tuition,  whoa  they  studied  their  Latin  and  Germoa 
together. 

She  was  hut  fifteen  when  she  began  to  publish  the  trifl«a 
■which  for  eiglit  years  she  had  delighted  to  write.  It  would 
bo  difficult  to  say  what  it  Tras  that  inclined  her  to  a  literaij 
life ;  she  had  no  literary  fricnda,  and  no  auggestinn  of  thfl 
sort  in  any  quarter.  It  was  like  that  springing  of  t  plant  !& 
a  soil  that  never  knew  it  before,  from  a  seed  brought  by  some 
bird  of  heaven,  as  seeda  of  waving  palms  are  carried  to  bore 
coral  reefs,  and  if  it  was  the  union  of  anything  in  tbo4H^ 
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eighteen  can  do,"  but  the  graciousncss  of  all  the  newspaper 
notices  made  such  happiness  for  the  young  girl  in  her  still 
life  as  she  would  never  know  again,  such  happiness  as  a  rose 
growing  in  a  dull,  dim  room  might  have  if  suddenly  trans- 
planted into  June  sunshine  and  a  whole  heavenful  of  dews 
and  gentle  airs.  Among  these  reviews  was  one  of  length  in 
a  Winsted  paper,  edited  by  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  then  just 
graduated  from  Yale,  and  it  began  a  friendship  that  has  only 
grown  with  years,  and  is  counted  by  her  among  the  memor- 
able prizes  and  pleasures  of  her  life.  Among  other  literary 
friends  that  she  then  made  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman ; 
and  her  appreciative  letters,  kept  now  in  a  little  yellowing, 
precious  parcel,  helped  and  cheered  in  the  most  needful 
period. 

Directly  after  the  publication  of  this  first  book,  its  young 
author  went  for  a  final  school-year  to  Mrs.  Willard's  semi- 
nary at  Troy  ;  and  she  seems  there  to  have  combined  studying 
and  writing,  and  love-making  to  a  mther  remarkable  degree,  as 
in  the  August  of  1854,  six  weeks  after  leaving  the  school,  she 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Moulton,  a  gentleman  who 
edited  and  published  a  weekly  paper  in  Boston,  to  which  she 
had  for  some  time  been  a  contributor. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Messrs.  Appleton  and 
Company,  of  New  York,  published  for  her  a  novel  entitled 
"Juno  CliflTord,'*  which  she  took  a  fancy  to  print  anony- 
mously as  a  test  of  her  power.  It  had  quite  a  success,  but 
would  doubtless  have  done  much  more  with  the  use  of  her 
name.  The  next  year  she  began  writing  for  "  Harper^s 
Magazine;"  and  three  years  later,  in  1859,  the  Messrs. 
Harper  issued  a  collection  of  the  stories  in  a  volume  under 
the  title  of  ''My  Third  Book." 

She  was  now  in  her  twenty-filflh  year,  fully  launched  upon 
the  literary  high-seas,  contributing  to  '*  Harper^s,"  to  the 
•'Atlantic,"  the  •* Galaxy,"  and  "  Scribner's,"  as  they  came 
into  existence,  and  to  the  "Young  Folks,'*  the  **  Youth's 
Companion,"  and  other  periodicals  for  children.  Her  life 
seemed  a  very  fortunate  one.     She  had  a  charming  home  in 
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Boston,  where  she  met  and  entertained  the  most  pleaaut 
people ;  her  housekeeping  duties  were  fulfilled  to  a  nicety^ 
and  no  domestic  detail  neglected  for  all  her  indostrious 
literary  undertakings.  A  daughter  had  been  bom  to  lier» 
Florence,  the  goldcn-haircd  little  beauty  to  whom  **Bedtima 
Stories  "  were  dedicated  in  some  most  tender  and  touching 
verses,  and,  somewhat  later,  a  son  whose  little  life  was  only 
numbered  by  days. 

In  1870  she  began  writing  letters  jfrom  Boston  to  the  New 
York  **  Tribune,"  signed  by  her  initials,  continuing  them  for  six 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  she  first  went  abroad. 
She  sometimes  sent  four  letters  a  week,  giving  items  of  inters 
est  to  bookish  people,  reviewing  books  in  advance  of  their 
publication,  and  telling  to  the  curious  the  affairs  of  the  Radi* 
oal  Club,  then  in  its  palmy  days,  when  Emerson  frequented 
it,  and  John  Weiss,  David  Wasson,  Colonel  Higginson,  Dr. 
Hedge,  and  a  host  of  other  brilliant  and  inspiring  people. 
These  letters  showed  the  hand  of  the  accomplished  letter^ 
writer ;  without  degenoniting  into  gossip,  they  now  and  theii 
broke  into  enthusiasms  controlled  by  a  perfect  taste  that 
took  the  reader  along  with  them  ;  their  fine  judgment  and 
keen  discrimination  miulo  them  e:igerly  sought  for;  where 
she  might  need  to  eondenm  she  was  simply  silent.  A 
satirical,  stinging,  or  malicious  sentence  was  never  written 
by  Louise  Moulton,  although  her  sense  of  justice  would 
make  it  (iifE(*ult  for  her  to  praise  where  pniise  was  unde- 
sened.  "And  now  let  me  tell  you  of  beautiful  Louise 
Moulton,"  wrote  some  one  who  had  never  seen  her,  la  a 
letter  given  in  the  notice  from  which  I  have  already  quoted: 
**  Years  since  when  she  lirst  wrote  her  literary  letters  to  the 
'Tribune,'  when  I  was  shut  into  myself  in  a  great  sorrow,  I 
came  to  know  her  through  those  columns,  then  to  admire 
her,  and  finally  to  feel  for  her  that  reverence  which  we  cher- 
ish  towards  loftier  minds  that  lead  us  to  higher  mental  culture. 
I  feel  that  those  letters  have  done  more  towards  shaping  and 
refining  my  taste  for  the  literature  of  our  age  than  anything 
else  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.     She  is  so  chaste,  so 
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refined,  so  choice  1 "    Certainly  no  three  epithets  m  the  lan- 
guage would  better  define  Louise  than  those. 

She  only  gave  up  what  she  had  found  such  pleasant  work  in 
order  to  gratify  her  life-long  yearning  to  visit  the  lands  of  song 
and  story  beyond  the  seas;  and  on  the  22d  of  January, 
1876,  she  set  forth  on  a  stormy  winter  sea,  Rome  being 
her  goal  and  Sherwood  Bonner  her  companion.  She  had  pub- 
lished, meanwhile,  a  collection  of  children's  tales,  called  ^  Bed- 
time Stories,**  followed  in  the  next  year  by  another,  ^  More 
Bedtime  Stories,'*  and  eventually  supplemented  in  1880  and 
1883  by  •^  New  Bedtime  Stories  "  and ""  Firelight  Stories.'*  A 
sweet  and  wholesome  atmosphere  is  that  of  these  little  books, 
and  they  seem  to  me  to  constitute  a  sort  of  permanent  memo- 
rial to  the  quiet  instructions  the  writer  received  from  her  own 
mother.  They  proclaim  the  gift  of  pure  story-telling  from  the 
first  page ;  the  young  girls  in  them  are  maidenly,  the  young 
lads  are  noble,  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  alluring.  Older 
children  will  lingeringly  turn  the  pages  of  the  story  of  the 
^  Little  Mother  " ;  and  not  that  alone,  for  every  story  catches 
the  interest  at  the  outset  and  holds  it,  and  a  fine  naturalness  and 
power  of  pathos  wrings  the  unwilling  tears  from  every  reader. 
The  same  power  is  used  on  a  larger  scale  in  her  collection  of 
tales  for  the  older  generation,  called  '*  Some  Women's  Hearts,** 
also  published  in  1874.  These  stories  are  so  simply  and 
sweetly  told  that  the  i-eader  does  not  at  first  recognize  them 
as  the  works  of  art  which  they  are,  beguiled  along  until  he 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  careful  study  on  pages  where 
there  are  few  strokes  not  meant  to  tell,  and  with  a  complete 
characterization  and  a  clear  and  vivid  style  which  neither  hur- 
ries nor  excites  the  reader,  but  lets  him  feel  something  of  the 
calm  personality  of  the  writer.  Without  any  extravagance, 
they  are  full  of  close  observation  and  analysis,  of  the 
love  of  nature,  and  of  picturesque  fact  and  effSdct.  There 
is  a  sustained  strength  about  the  longest  story  of  the  book, 
"  Fleeing  From  Fate,**  a  courage  and  a  repressed  energy,  that 
promise  well  for  a  novel  of  the  three-volume  length  should 
she  ever  undertake  it.     A  novel  in  verse,  such  as  Mr.  Sted- 
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man  has  ofteD  urged  her  to  write,  would  be,  better  than  other 
work,  suited  to  her  powers,  which  would  have  a  scope  there 
that  they  have  not  in  any  mere  genre  work.  There  are 
others  of  her  stories  more  than  sufficient  for  a  fresh  volume, 
but  she  has  not  yet  made  the  collection ;  and  she  has  cer- 
tainly printed  poems  enough  for  another  book  to  mate  with 
^Swallow-Flights." 

Her  first  voyage  to  England  was  a  long  delight,  although 
it  was  winter,  and  they  only  escaped  a  huge,  black,  followmg 
sea.     Then  tarrying  in  London  only  long  enough  to  read  the 
immemorial  names  on  the  street-comers,  to  realize  with  a 
thrill  that  she  was  in  Pall  Mall,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on 
London  Bridge,  to  see  the  queen  open  parliament,  she  made 
straightway  for  her  shopping  in  Paris,  where  the  streets  were 
an  unending  pleasure.     **  As  for  jewels,  if  anywhere  in  the 
world  there  are  jewels  to  surpass  those  you  see  in  certain 
shop-windows  in  Paris,**  she  says,  "  it  must  be  that  they  are 
in  kings'  houses.     Fancy  exquisite  tea-roses,  the  size  of  life, 
composed  altogether  of  diamonds,  so  brilliant  that  they  mock 
your  adjectives  with  their  shining  siitire.     Fancy  blue  forget- 
me-nots  made  of  sapi)hires  ;  and  violets  whicli  look  as  if  they 
would  smell  of  Parma,  but  are  fashioned  from  amethvsts ! 
Such   exquisite    devices,    such    fascinatini^   combinations   of 
precious  stones  I  had  never  dreamed  of  until  I  came  to  Paris. 
The  effect  they  produce  on  you   is  curious.     You   begin  by 
\vantin<;  every  <]:litterini' <i:e\v<i:aw  that  vou  see.     You  feel  as 
if  your  hapi)iness  depended  upon  this  brooch  or  that  medal- 
lion.    But  after  a  few  days  you  see  another  brooch,  another 
medallion  so  much   more   beautiful  that  you  are    sure  you 
would  not  have  l)een  contented  with  your  first  choice.    You 
transfer  your  affections  again  and  again,  until  you  finally  be- 
come accustomed  and  contented  to  regard  the  display  of  orna- 
ments like  that  of  furniture  and  pictures,  as  beautiful  things 
to  be  looked  at  and  enjoyed,   but  with  which  you  have  no 
personal   concern.      When    you    have  thus  ceased  to  wish 
for  things,  you  begin  thoroughly  to  delight  in  the  streets  of 
Paris." 
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Bat  Paris  over,  came  Rome,  and  twelve  weeks  of  raptmrea 
and  ruins,  of  churches  and  galleries,  old  palaces  and  almond- 
trees  in  flower,  the  light  upon  the  Alban  hills,  the  kindly 
gracious  Roman  society,  all  like  a  dream  from  which  might 
come  awaking.  Certainly  no  one  was  ever  made  to  feel  the 
ancient  spell,  or  to  enjoy  its  beauty  moix)  than  this  sensitive, 
sympathetic,  and  impressible  spirit.  Stiff  Protestant  as  she 
is,  she  was  touched  to  tears  by  the  benignant  old  pope's 
blessing ;  and  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  carnival,  as  much 
a  child  for  the  time  as  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all. 
**  Hitherto  the  pretty  Princess  Margarita,  —  since  that  time 
become  Queen  of  Italy,  —  has  kept  to  her  balcony,  from 
which,  be  sure,  she  has  sent  forth  no  missiles  less  pleasing 
than  flowers  and  bon-bons,  and  an  occasional  white  dove,** 
she  writes;  *'but  on  the  last  afternoon  she  drives  up  and 
down  the  Corso  with  the  rest.  Her  carriage  and  horses  are 
superb,  her  stalwart  footmen  are  glorious  in  red  and  gold ; 
but  no  one  heeds  the  splendor  of  her  equipage,  for  the  soft 
radiance  of  her  own  pallid  beauty  draws  all  eyes.  She  is 
exquisitely  attired,  but  you  scarcely  remember  what  she 
wears,  you  are  so  much  more  impressed  by  w^hat  she  is,  —  a 
fair  and  gentle  lady,  smiling  sweetly  as  she  bows  in  response 
to  the  shouts  of  welcome  that  greet  her  approach,  the  rain  of 
fragrant  posies  that  fills  her  carriage  full.  She  bows  and 
smiles,  bows  and  smiles,  with  an  unvarying  graciousness,  to 
the  lofty  and  the  lowly  ;  but  is  there  not —  or  is  it  only  my 
fancy  ?  —  a  lurking  sadness  in  the  soft  dark  eyes,  even  while 
the  bright  young  lips  are  smiling?  Perhaps  it  is  but  the 
natural  expression  of  her  poetical  temperament,  for  the 
princess  loves  passionately  verse  and  art  and  music ;  but  one 
who  has  seen  her  husband.  Prince  Umbcrto,  —  a  man  fierce- 
looking,  and  somewhat  sensual,  and  altogether  of  the  earth 
earthy,  like  his  father.  King  Victor,  —  must  needs  wonder 
whether  there  can  be  anything  of  spiritual  kinship  between 
this  man  and  his  rare,  pale  princess.  Behind  comes  an  equip- 
age which  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  must  have  lent  for  the 
occasion  —  the  tiniest  of  pony  phaetons,  drawn  by  four  little 
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block  ponies.  On  theso  ponies  ride  liltle  j>ostt!ian«,  gorg«oiu 
in  red  uiid  guM.  like  thn  stahvnrt  vci'vitora  of  the  princess, 
and  two  EOjail  footmen  sit  bcliind  in  the  rumble.  In  the 
pbaeton  lUelf  ore  the  prettiest  pair  in  the  Corso.  This  boy, 
wjtb  bis  baudgoinc  buughty  fiico,  is  tlio  little  Prince  of 
Kaplea,  the  son  of  Prince  Umberto  and  the  IMnccss  M»r- 
garitu.  He  liuit  inhibited  bis  mother's  beauty,  and  the 
baughty  setf-posscssiou  which  bclon<;;s  to  the  bold,  bnive 
bouse  of  Savoy,  lie  will  bo  every  inch  n  king;  some  day. 
His  coiitunifl  of  green  and  gold  satin,  with  frills  of  cot^tty  lace, 
wan  magnificent  enough  for  a  young  emperor.  Beside  biin 
was  the  duughter  of  u  noble  bouse,  a  little  niarchesina,  who 
was  like  the  viMion  of  a  dream.  8ho  had  the  dazzling  ]xi1e- 
ness  of  a  blonde  Italinn.  Her  eyes  were  intensely  blue,  and 
bright  as  stars,  and  her  soft  yellow  hair  finuted  about  her 
like  a  cloud  of  spun  pold.  Her  costume  was  of  white  satin. 
faeavy  with  gold  embroidery.  The  princess  herself  bad 
scarcely  attracted  eo  much  attention  a»  this  dainty  little  pair. 
They  were  almo«tt  buried  in  flowers,  and  they  kissed  their 
hands  in  return,  jtiid  bowed  with  a  real  ohildiiib  joyousness 
which  vrtu)  a  pretty  sight  to  see." 

And  after  Rome  came  Venice,  and  the  old  palaces,  where, 
in  one  of  them,  "  everything  was  of  the  past  except  tbe 
flowers,  which  everywhere  ran  riot.  Marble  vasea,  rifled 
from  tombs,  were  full  of  glowing  crimson  roses.  Bright- 
hued  blossoms  filled  the  windows,  vines  trailed  over  tbe 
walls,  fragrance  as  of  a  thousand  gardens  flooded  the  rooms." 
Then  the  Tyrol,  where,  at  Innspruck,  the  unutterable  loveli- 
ness  struck  her  dumb :  "  I  was  comforted  afresh  by  the 
wonderful  glory  of  this  long-enduring  world  wherein  we 
brief  human  creatui-es  flutter  like  butterflies  for  a  transient 
day,  and  are  gone."  And  after  this,  for  contrast,  the  London 
season  I 

It  was  a  gay  season  for  the  young  American.  She  was  in 
the  same  house  with  Kate  Field,  who  knew  her  London  well, 
and  was  ready  to  be  guide  and  philosopher,  as  she  long  had 
been  friend,  and  she  had  letters  of  introduction  to  many 
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choice  i^eople,  among  them  Lord  Houghton,  who  is  the  same 
kind  of  literary  centre  that  the  poet  Rogers  used  to  be,  and 
who  gave  her  at  once  a  breakfast,  where  she  met  Browning, 
Swinburne,  Gustave  Dor^,  and  a  company  of  the  brightest 
and  best  in  London  society. 

Mrs.  Moulton  is  one  of  the  women  whom  Americans,  with 
any  wish  of  impressing  the  foreigner,  may  well  be  proud  to 
send  abroad.  She  is  always  and  before  everything  a  lady, 
an  artist  even  in  good  manners,  with  the  most  winning  inno- 
cence and  grace  united  to  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world, 
a  perfect  dress,  destitute  of  affectation,  an  attractive  face,  and 
a  voice, 

"  Oh,  call  it  the  well's  bubbling,  the  bird's  warble  I " 

I  have  never  heard  such  melodious  tones  from  any  other 
woman's  throat.  "  If  I  could  only  photograph  your  voice  1  * 
a  photographer  once  boldly  said  to  her.  If  he  could  he  would 
have  photographed  flute-notes,  water-drops  tinkling  among 
cool  leaves,  the  ring  of  sterling  silver,  the  reedy  note  of  the 
Virginia  nightingale.  It  was  her  voice  of  which  an  Englbh 
poet  wrote,  — 

*'  As  soft  as  sleep,  and  pure  as  lonely  springs, 
Her  voice  wherein  all  sweetnesses  abide." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  she  made  immediately  a  multitude  of 
friends.  In  August  she  was  in  Scotland,  and  later  on  the 
lovely  French  sea-coast ;  then  followed  a  winter  in  Paris, 
and  then  again  London,  in  the  midst  of  whose  renewed 
gayeties  she  was  prostrated  by  an  illness  from  whose  effects 
she  has  never  fully  recovered,  its  legacy  being  a  slight 
trouble  of  the  heart.  When  she  left  her  sick-room  she 
was  not  strong  enough  for  another  sea-voyage  in  the  win- 
try weather,  and  she  i*emained  in  London;  and  there,  in 
the  February  of  1878,  the  Macmillans  brought  out  her 
poems,  which,  published  in  America  simply  under  the  title 
of  '*  Poems,"  in  the  English  edition  were  aptly  named  "  Swal- 
low-Flights." 
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It  wa9,  08  ono  may  imagine,  a  trying  moment  to  Loiii8e« 
when  she  saw  her  book  ready  to  be  sent  out  to  the  reviewers. 
She  was  almost  an  utter  stranger  to  the  London  press,  and 
had  been  told  that  they  seldom  hospitably  entreated  the  Am* 
erican,  — how  frigid  or  how  cutting  might  not  her  receptioQ 
be  I  A  friend  said  he  had  asked  permission  to  review  the 
book  for  the  **  Examiner,"  but  had  I)een  refused,  as  the  editor 
was  to  review  it  himself.  Modest  to  painfulness,  she  could 
not  believe  so  brilliant  a  critic  as  William  Minto  would 
tn>uble  himself  to  make  an  example  of  her ;  she  dared  not 
believe  that  he  would  praise  her.  But  at  last  the  paper  came 
—  the  first  London  review  she  bad  received.  It  occupied  a 
page  of  the  **  Examiner,"  and  praised  her  more  cordially  than 
her  best  friend  would  have  dared  to  do.  After  notin<r  the 
power  and  individuality  of  the  verses,  the  freshness,  direct- 
ness, and  spontaneity,  the  originality  and  independence  of 
models,  and  the  rich  and  pure  music,  it  declared  that  it  might 
be  doubted  if  George  Eliot  had  **  ever  succeeded  in  express- 
ing the  same  intensity  of  feeling  in  verse  of  equal  fulness  and 
eciually  free  from  that  taint  of  over-excitement  which  is  so 
fatal  to  hi«rb  art."  It  quoted  the  sonnet  "One  Dread"  as 
soniotliinii:  that  niiirht  have  l)oen  written  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney; 
and  fiirthormore  said  :  "It  is,  perhaps,  a  good  augury  for  the 
future  of  American  poetry  that  the  spirit  with  which  these 
poems  have  most  in  common  is  the  spirit  of  the  forerunners  of 
the  great  E]izal)ethan  period.  They  are  not  at  all  archaic  in 
form  ;  but  they  deal  with  the  simple,  primitive  emotions,  and 
again  and  again,  as  we  read  them,  we  are  reminded  of  Wyatt 
and  Sidnev,  and  the  casual  Ivrics  <rathered  in  such  collections 
as  '  England's  Helicon/''  The  "  Athenaeum  "  followed  in  an 
equally  generous  spirit.  "Mrs.  !Moulton,''  it  said,  "has  a 
real  claim  to  attention.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  these 
poems  that  they  exhibit  delicate  and  rare  beaut}^  marked 
originality,  and  perfection  of  style.  AVhat  is  still  better, 
they  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  vivid  and  subtle  imagination, 
and  that  spontaneous  feeling  which  is  the  essence  of  lyrical 
poetry;"  and,  at  another  time,  the  "Athena?um,"  in  making 
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a  classification  of  sonnet-writers,  used  her  name  as  that  of 
the  only  American  worthy  of  such  rank.  Then  came  Peter 
Bayne,  telling  of  ^beauty  and  power ^  in  two  pages  of  the 
**  Literary  World  *• ;  a  page  of  the  "  Academy  "  in  such  per- 
fect appreciation  as  might  make  any  singer's  blood  tingle  in 
the  veins,  speaking  again  of  Ijrrical  spontaneity,  of  felicity 
of  epithet,  brilliant  word-painting,  healthy  tone  and  vigorous 
execution,  subtlety  and  suggestiveness  of  ideas,  imaginative 
force  pervaded  by  the  depth  and  sweetness  of  perfect  woman- 
hood, and  the  simple,  unstrained  beauty  of  it  all.  The  "  Tat- 
tler "  also,  while  declaring  that  here  was  to  be  found  a  true  poet 
who  sings  because  she  must  and  not  because  she  will,  added 
that  Mrs.  Moulton  was  a  mistress  of  form,  resembling  the 
great  artists  who  could  afford  to  take  liberties  with  rules,  be- 
cause they  have  mastered  them  all,  that  the  poems  teemed 
with  artistic  perfection,  and  satisfied  the  most  exacting  de- 
mands of  criticism,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  England 
never  had  a  poet  in  such  full,  unquestioning  sympathy  with 
woods  and  hills  and  winds  and  waves.  "  They  belong  to  no 
school.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  are  as  absolutely 
native  to  the  heart,  and  therefore  as  fresh  to  the  sense  as  the 
songs  of  Burns  or  of  B^ranger.  ...  It  implies  genius," 
said  this  review.  *'We  have  read  Mrs.  Moulton*s  poems 
with  the  inevitable  result  of  finding  in  her  well-nigh  the  one 
absolutely  natural  singer  in  an  age  of  aesthetic  imitation. 
She  gives  the  effect  of  the  sudden  note  of  the  thrush,  heard 
through  a  chonis  of  mocking-birds  and  piping  bullfinches. 
And  it  follows  that  poems  which  give  this  effect  must  needs 
contain  something  of  their  own  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  . 
.  .  Mrs.  Moulton  owes  nothing  unless,  indeed,  to  her  own 
heart  and  to  nature  at  first  hand.  One  sees  her,  and  her  only, 
in  her  work,  and  yet  finds  no  taint  of  the  self-consciousness 
which  blights  the  best  work  that  is  characteristic  of  these 
days.  She  is  as  spontaneous  as  Walter  Von  derVogelweide.** 
There  was  a  column  of*  equally  warm  praise  in  both  the 
"  Times  "  and  the  "  Morning  Post " ;  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ** 
found  itself  reminded  of  the  "exquisitely  lyrical  feeling  which 
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g]vM  •  unique  chiam  to  the  Bongs  of  neioe,"  lod  the  'Speo- 
Utar,"  the  "London,"  the  "May  Fair,"  Iho  "Scotsman,"  and 
othvn  folloired  in  wvlroming  praUo.  Those  beaatiful  ^Tncs, 
the  "House  of  Death"  was  the  poem  that  atrack  most  fiirei* 
hly  the  beartu  of  the  resden  tboa :  — 


"Kot  »  basd  fau  lifted  the  latcbet 
Since  ilio  vcDt  out  of  the  door  — 
No  (ooUtep  Bhall  cron  ibe  tlirecbold 
Since  ibe  can  come  in  no  more. 

■■  There  u  ruit  ni>0D  locki  aod  hingea, 
And  mold  and  Uight  on  ibe  walli^ 
Ai>d  aileoce  fajut«  in  the  chambera, 
And  darkooM  waiu  in  the  balls — 

■■  Wuta  aa  all  thing*  have  waited 

Since  she  neat,  that  daj*  of  sprii^, 
Borne  in  her  pallid  splendor 
To  dwell  in  the  court  of  the  King: 

■■  With  liliea  on  brow  and  boeom. 
With  robes  of  silken  sheen, 
And  her  wonderful  frozen  bean^ 
The  lilies  and  silk  between. 

**Red  roses  she  left  behind  her. 
But  they  died  long,  long  ago  — 
*Twas  the  odorous  ghost  of  a  blossom 
That  seemed  through  the  dusk  to  gh>v. 

**  The  garments  she  left  mock  the  shadow! 
With  hinU  of  womanly  grace, 
And  her  image  swims  in  the  mirror 
That  was  so  osed  to  her  t»o«. 

**  The  birds  make  insolent  pusio 
Where  the  sunshine  riots  ontude, 
And  the  winds  are  merry  snd  wanton 
With  the  summer's  pomp  and  prid& 
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'*  But  into  this  desolate  niaDsioD, 
Where  love  has  closed  the  door, 
Nor  BUDshine  nor  summer  shall  enter, 
Since  she  can  come  in  no  more.'' 

Another  of  the  poems  that  divided  favor  with  the  critics, 
who  had  very  pleasant  things  to  say  of  it,  was  **How 
Long?" 

^  If  on  my  grave  the  summer  grass  were  growing, 
Or  heedless  winter  winds  across  it  blowing, 
Through  joyous  June,  or  desolate  December, 
How  long,  sweetheart,  how  long  would  you  remember— 
How  long,  dear  love,  how  long  ? 

«( For  brightest  eyes  would  open  to  the  summer. 
And  sweetest  smiles  would  greet  the  sweet  new-comer, 
And  on  young  lips  grow  kisses  for  the  taking, 
When  all  the  summer  buds  to  bloom  are  breaking, — 
How  long,  dear  love,  how  long? 

**  To  the  dim  land  where  sad-eyed  ghosts  walk  only. 
Where  lips  are  cold,  and  waiting  hearts  are  lonely, 
I  would  not  call  you  from  your  youth's  warm  blisses, 
Fill  up  your  glass  and  crown  it  with  new  kisses  ^ 
How  long,  dear  love,  how  long  ? 

"  Too  gay  in  June  you  might  be  to  regret  me, 
And  living  lips  might  woo  you  to  forget  me ; 
But  all,  sweetheart,  I  think  you  would  remember 
When  winds  were  weary  in  your  life's  December  — 
So  long,  dear  love,  so  long  I '' 

Innumerable  letters  came  to  her  also  from  the  long-estab- 
lished poets.  Philip  Bourke  Marston  wrote  her  of  '"  the 
most  exquisite  and  natural  blending  of  strong  emotion  with 
the  sense  of  external  nature,"  in  her  work.  He  declared 
''How  Long"  almost  matchless,  concluding  with,  "The 
divine  simplicity,  strength,  subtlety,  the  intense,  fragrant, gen- 
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uiDG  iudiviJuality  of  your  poems,  will  make  tbetn  inipcriHih 
able."  Other  letters  of  congmtulution  were  nxrcivvd  from 
other  prominent  poets,  from  Matthew  Arnold,  Austin  Dob- 
son,  Frederick  WeJmorc,  Gosse,  O'SImu^hneMy,  Frederick 
Locker,  and  William  IJell  Scott,  poet  and  puiutcr,  the  friem) 
of  Rossctti,  whose  picture,  the  "  Gate  of  Memory,"  illustrated 
one  of  his  poems,  and  a.  volume  of  whoiie  verses  »  illuMmted 
by  Alma  Tadenia.  Another  letter  ran,  "  I  close  the  bool: 
only  when  needs  I  must,  —  at  pa^  the  lust,  with  music  in  my 
ears  and  flowers  before  my  eyes,  —  not  without  thougblj> 
across  the  brain.  Fray  continue  jour  fli»'hts,  and  be  oaaured 
of  the  sympathetic  observance  of  yours  truly,  Robert  Browii> 
ing."  At  this  time  her  songs  were  »ct  to  music  by  Fm&ccMO 
Berger  and  Lady  Charlcmont;  Lord  Houghton  gave  hw 
again  a  round-table  lunch  at  which  George  Eliot,  Kinglake. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Browning,  and  several  others  turned  the 
gloomy  February  day  into  summer.  She  was  invited  every- 
where in  short,  and  had  rare  opportunities  of  seeing  the  io- 
side  of  English  houses,  visiting,  among  other  places,  at  the 
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^  She  has  loved  and  been  loved  so  often. 
In  her  long  immortal  years, 
That  she  tires  of  the  worn-out  raptorey 
Sickens  of  hopes  and  fears. 

**  No  joys  or  sorrows  move  her, 
Done  with  her  ancient  pride ; 
For  her  head  she  found  too  heavy 
The  crown  she  has  cast  aside. 

**  Clothed  in  her  scarlet  splendor, 
Bright  with  her  glory  of  hair ; 
Sad  that  she  is  not  mortal. 
Eternally  sad  and  fair, 

*^  Longing  for  joys  she  knows  not, 
Athirst  with  a  vain  desire. 
There  she  sits,  in  the  picture. 
Daughter  of  foam  and  fire !  '* 

**I  think,"  Bume  Jones  wrote  her  in  reply,  "you  must 
know  how  glad  all  workers  are  of  such  sympathy  as  you  have 
shown  me,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  other  reward  that  one 
ever  sets  before  one's  self  that  can  be  compared  for  a  moment 
with  the  gratified  sense  of  being  understood,  —  it's  like 
hearing  one's  tongue  in  a  foreign  land.  I  do  assure  you  I 
worked  all  the  more  confidently  the  day  your  letter  came. 
Confidence  and  courage  do  often  fail,  and  when  all  the 
senses  are  thoroughly  tired  with  work,  and  the  heart 
discouraged,  a  tribute  like  the  one  you  sent  me  is  a  real 
refreshment." 

As  high  praise,  in  the  meantime,  as  her  lyrics  received 
was  awarded  to  her  sonnets.  She  was  frequently  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  the  few  who  had  mastered  all  the  difiicult 
art  of  the  sonnet.  In  Hall  Caine's  "  Sonnets  of  Three 
Centuries,"  one  of  hers,  called  "Inter  Manes,^  was  in- 
cluded, and  more  recently  in  a  collection,  entitled  "  One 
Hundred  Sonnets,"  the  following  formed  one  of  the  one 
hundred :  — 
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"  Wilt  thou  forget  me  in  that  other  apherfl  — 

Thou  who  hast  shared  tny  iif«  so  lon^  in  this 
AdiI  straight  grown  diuy  with  thitt  greater  bliaa* 

Fronting  heaven's  sjilcndor  itrong  and  fiill  aod  doar. 

No  longer  hold  the  old  embnicta  dour 

When  some  sweet  seraph  crowDs  thee  with  herkiiaf 
Nay,  surely  from  that  rapture  thou  woiiUst  m'm 

8omc  slight  smnll  thing  that  thou  hast  cared  for  hera. 

I  do  not  dream  that  from  those  ultimate  heights 
Thou  wilt  come  back  to  seek  me  where  1  bide 

But  if  I  follow,  patient  uf  thy  slights, 

And  if  1  stand  there,  waiting  by  thy  side, 

Surely  thy  heart  with  aoine  old  thrill  will  atir, 

And  turn  ihy  face  toward  mo,  even  from  her." 


liar 

I 


In  relation  to  these,  and  other  of  her  sonneta.  Mr.  Ocofps 
II.  Boker,  the  poet,  wrote  her:  "I  espcciall_v  »hi  charmed 
with  your  sonnets,  with  their  harmony,  dignity,  nnd  the  pro- 
priety of  their  themes.     Yoa  have  the  true  in»igfat  as  tojbo 
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Still  others  are  heavy  with  sadnesSi  none  more  so  than  that 
great  one,  *'  In  Pace." 

«« When  I  am  dead,  with  mockery  of  praise 

Thou  shalt  not  vex  the  stillness  of  my  sleep ; 
Leave  me  to  long  tranquillity  and  deep, 

Who,  through  such  weary  nights  aud  lonesome  days. 

Such  hopeless  stretch  of  uncompanioned  ways. 
Have  come  at  length  my  quiet  rest  to  keep 
Where  nettles  thrive,  and  careless  brambles  creep, 

And  things  that  love  the  dark  their  dull  brood  raise. 

After  my  restless  years  I  would  have  rest,  — 
Long  rest  after  so  many  restless  years, — 

Peace  after  strife,  a  dreamless  sleep  and  blest, 

Unmocked  by  hope,  set  free  from  haunting  fears  ;^ 

Since  the  old  pain  might  waken  at  thy  tread. 

Come  Thou  not  nigh  when  I  am  lying  dead.'* 

In  the  next  summer  she  came  home.  But  it  is  no  wonder 
that  every  year  when  spring  winds  blow  she  has  a  yearning 
to  renew  the  pleasures  of  that  period,  and  set  her  foot  upoii 
her  ship  and  sail  away  to  the  English  strand  again.  She  does 
it  all  the  more  easily  for  the  fact  that  she  enjoys  the  sea, 
never  having  suffered  a  moment's  sea-sickness.  In  the  sum* 
mer  of  1882  her  stay  abroad  was  briefer  than  usual,  as  she 
delayed  at  home  for  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Flor- 
ence to  Mr.  William  Shaefer,  now  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
whom  she  found  a  son  after  her  own  heart.  Her  charming 
little  "Random  Rambles  "was  published  in  1881,  after  several 
of  these  foreign  trips ;  and  that  in  connection  with  her  letters 
to  the  "Tribune,"  and  her  hundreds  of  stories  both  for  children 
and  grown  people,  have  possibly  made  her  more  widely  known 
as  a  prose  writer  than  as  a  poet.  But  it  is  poetry  that  is  her 
passion,  which  most  assails  her  with  its  claim  to  be  written, 
which  best  expresses  her,  and  in  which  she  has  had  the  highest 
recognition.  Books  are  a  sort  of  people  to  her ;  Emerson 
and  Hawthorne,  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot  are  like  friends ; 
and  although  above  all  other  poets  she  exalts  Browning,  yet 
she  sometimes  says  that  she  is  thankful  to  have  lived  in  the 
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aame  time  Tcitb  Tennvson,  Boesotti,  ^forris,  ALittfaew  Ar- 
nold, Swinburne,  and  llic  rest,  and  U  sorry  for  the  eiglileentb 
century.  Sbc  is  an  c^^trcmely  sympalbetic  reader,  seniiitive, 
receptive,  taking  tbe  color  of  a  mood,  tbe  uparkip  of  k 
thought;  she  is  uot  bei'self  a  steady  worker,  luiving  times 
and  8casons  of  working  us  tbey  come  to  ber,  acctHiiplUtuog 
much  then  with  swift  band  and  swifter  brain.  For  tbe  lad 
year  or  so  she  baa  done  a  good  deal  of  work  on  social  matters 
for  "The  Continent,"  and  it  has  brought  her  in  communice- 
tion  with  a  large  class  of  readers  and  correspondents  who, 
impressed  by  hor  gentleness  and  wisiloni,  give  her  tbeir  cod- 
fidencea,  ask  ber  direction  of  important  affairs  in  their  livw, 
and  send  ber  by-and-l>y  the  fortunate  results  of  tbeir  ob«d* 
ienec  to  her  advice.  All  ber  friends  find  in  her  this  suae 
gentleness  and  wisdom, — u  cbarra  now  just  tinged  with 
melancholy,  and  now  varying  into  natural  gladne&s.  Tbey 
find  her,  also,  a  delightful  tulker,  full  of  wit  and  brillinncy  and 
ready  repartee  and  grace,  full  of  generosity  and  never-failing 
kindness.  For  the  rest,  her  fa<:o  with  Its  delicate  features, 
the  lonir  dark  lashes  of  its  shininir  eves,  the  fairness  of  its 
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B7  ROSE  TERRT  COOKE. 

Mn,  Spofford's  Parentage  — Anecdotal  of  HerChildhood  — A  NorelEspedl- 
UoD  —  GirlUood  Days  — Writing  Dramas  (or  School  Bxlilbltlon  —  Flnt 
Literary  Efforts  — Her  Brilliant  Dibut— Tlie  Story  that  First  Made  Her 
Famous  —  Hotr  it  nas  Received  —  Tlie  Commotion  it  Created  —  Her  Won- 
derful ComDMDd  of  Language  —  Newburyport  and  Lt»  Surroundings — A 
City  by  the  Sea— Some  of  its  Odd  People  — A  Locality  Justly  Famed  for 
its  Noted  Persons  —  Old  Traditions  and  Associations  —  Amosing  Anec- 
dote—  Why  the  Colored  Woman  Named  lier  Baby  Genevieve  Instead  of 
Harriet — Hrs.  SpoSord's  Present  Home  on  Deer  Island  — A  Romantic 
Spot — Genuine  Hospitality  —  A  Charming  New  England  Home. 

N  the  history  of  niitions  we  find  their  character  as 
nations  strongly  ufieittcd  by  their  geographic 
surroundings;  not  in  smiling,  fertile,  inland 
r  plains  has  ever  been  the  home  of  tribes  noted 
I  for  their  maritime  powers,  or  of  marauders, 
n'ho  need  the  fortress  of  rock  and  mountain  in 
ivliich  to  shelter  themselves  from  retaliation  and 
hide  their  spoils. 

It  was  from  the  stormy  North,  where  man's 
perjwtual  warfare  with  nature,  necessary  to  perpet- 
uate life,  made  him  strong,  hardy,  courageous,  and 
active,  that  the  mighty  horde  of  Goth  and  Visigoth  swept 
down  upon  languid  and  luxurious  Italy,  and  woke  her  people 
from  their  indolence  to  fight  the  fresh  strength  that  was  to 
renovate  their  land  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  repel  its  youth- 
ful vigor  and  subversive  overflow. 

And  it  is  equally  true  of  the  individual,  that  to  appreciate 
character  justly  we  must  study  and  understand  not  only  hered- 
itary influences,  but  those  which  are  external ;  for  never  baa 
man  or  woman  bom  and  nurtured  in  the  artificiat  atmosphere 
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of  B  city  been  the  true  lover  and  nwordor  of  nature  that  he 
ia  whose  childhood  hiia  been  apent  liy  hill  aail  sbore,  hy  daab' 
iog  waters,  or  under  deep  forust  tioughs ;  whom  the  wild 
flowers  have  companioned,  the  I)ird»  i^ung  to  cnrelem  «luni- 
liers,  or  the  low  sung  of  o<'«on  soothed  in  chUdijih  grief  or 
{uiin. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spoflbrd  waa  bom  in  Calais,  Maine,  April 
3,  1835.  Her  futher.  Mr.  Joseph  N.  I'l-cscott,  was  then  a 
lumber  merchant  in  that  pliico;  ut^envuixl  he  sttidicfl  and 
practised  law.  He  i.i  suid  hy  those  who  knew  bim  liest  to 
liAVQ  been  a  brilliiint,  tender-bcartod,  and  prodignlly  gcneroin 
man,  comlcous  and  genial,  of  the  l>cst  old  Kvw-Eogland 
blood;  and  all  ihose  reminiscences  of  his  clmrnctor  interpret 
Ihc  nature  of  bis  duugbtor.  AHer  some  years  upunt  in 
Calais,  Mr.  Spntrurd,  in  ItMil,  became  uttntctcd  by  the  littci- 
nations  of  the  Pacific  const,  and,  leaving  bis  family  in  their 
Maine  home,  went  out  among  the  bott  of  piorteorv  in  tlmt 
famous  vGitr  to  seek  fortune  in  the  faxtliost  West.  He  was 
one  of  the  founderi^  of  tiio  city  of  Oregon,  and  threft^|^ 
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things,  was  accustomed  to  read  the  Bible  to  her  at  night  after 
the  child  was  in  lied.     One  nisrht  she  said  :  — 


**  Choose  for  yourself,  Hal,  what  I  shall  read  you  to-night." 
'*  Oh,  aunty,"  said  the  baby  of  four,  "I  want  you  to  read 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Bible  where  God  said,  '  Let  there  bo 
light !  and  there  was  light,'  and  then  "  — her  tones  growing 
eager,  and  her  blue  eyes  ablaze  with  thoughts  Iieyond  her 
speech — "  then  over  in  the  middle,  where  it  says, '  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  His 
handiwork,'"  adding  in  a  tone  of  rapture,  with  her  hands 
clasped,  **  It  is  so  beautiful." 

Another  night  she  said  :       **  Aunty,  I  wish  you  would  read 
to  me  about  Abraham  ofiering  up  Isaac ;  "  and  when  the  story 
was  finished,  said,  with  her  pathetic  voice,  "  Aunty,  why  did 
God  want  Abmham  to  offer  Isaac  up  ?  " 
•*  To  show  his  faith  and  obedience,  dear." 
She  stopped  to  think  the  troublesome  story  out,  and  then— ^ 
"  Did  Abraham  want  to  do  it?"  she  asked,  earnestly. 
"  No ;  he  loved  his  son,  but  he  wanted  to  obey  God." 
"  But  was  it  right?     Wouldn't  Abraham  have  been  hung?* 
said  the  child,  in  tones  of  deep  awe. 

"  No,  Hal.     God  commanded  him  to  do  it." 
After  a  pause  she  lifted  hei-self  from  the  pillow,  and  clench- 
ing her  little  fingers  tightly  together,  exclaimed,  with  a  per- 
fect passion  of  tears  :  — 

"  Oh  !  I  hope  God  won't  ask  me  to  offer  up  my  little  sister, 
for  I'm  afniid  I  shouldn't  want  to  do  it ! " 

The  same  passionate  devotion  to  those  she  loved  was  shown 
'  a  year  or  two  later,  when  her  baby  brother  died,  and  on 
entering  the  room  she  fainted  dead  away ;  and  being  the  next 
day  missed  for  a  long  time,  and  sought  everywhere  but  in 
the  drawing-room  where  the  tiny  crib  stood  that  held  the 
child's  l)ody,  she  was  at  last  found  there,  covering  the  couch 
with  pale  primroses  from  the  garden,  and  bitter  leaves  of 
wormwood ;  even  then  iastinctively  recognizing  the  symbol- 
ism that  makes  — 

•  Your  voiceless  lips,  oh,  flowers,"  be  "  living  preachers*" 
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So  wild  was  her  grief,  so  deep  hor  dejection,  that  she  was 
threatened  with  voi>gcittion  of  lh«  brain  for  n  lime. 

At  nnotber  time,  licin<;  then  but  four,  filled  with  childiab 
curicMit}-,  mid  having  iu  livr  mind  n  tlistinct  picture  of  the  end 
of  the  world  —  not  its  final  end  of  destruction  iind  ju<lg- 
mont,  hut  whnt  another  child  called  the  "jumping-off  place" 
—  sho  coaxed  u  playmate  to  act  off  with  her  on  an  cxpe- 
dition  to  find  it,  Ilnd  they  Imen  grown  women  or  men 
wnd  I»«gun  a  quest  of  an  little  use  or  promise,  such  m 
finding  the  North  Pole,  they  would  have  gone  openly 
escorted  by  sympathy  and  loaded  with  supplies ;  watched. 
vrnitod  for ;  and  if  seaa  and  icebergs,  giTzzly  bears  and  Esqui- 
maux, let  them  c8ca()e  alivo,  received  witli  public  ucclnniation 
and  private  rapture  ;  but  Uioy  were  only  bahtca  !  Children 
of  a  larger  growth  monopolize  all  the  immumtiea;  and  tlieir 
exploration  ended  ignominiou-dy,  for  a  passing  farmer  pit-ked 
them  up,  and  in  spite  of  every  sobbing  or  indignant  reuion- 
strumTC,  carrietl  them  home  in  his  wagon,  niter  they  had 
tramped  a  mile  and  a  h;ilf  on  that  hot  summer  morning, 
"diny  and  footsore,  hue  persevering." 

How  much  better  would  the  world  have  been  had  some 
wandering  Hercules  picked  up  our  luckless  Arctic  explorers, 
packed  them  into  a  Brobdignog's  wagon,  and  rumbled  back 
with  the  crowd  over  an  astonished  continent !  What  linger* 
ing  agonies  of  cold,  starvation  and  despair;  what  worn-out 
hopes,  whnt  breaking  and  broken  hearts,  what  useless  lavish 
expense  of  life  and  riches,  would  have  been  spared  to  both 
England  and  America  had  all  the  expeditions  both  nations 
have  sent  out  been  ended  so  safely  and  expeditiously. 

A  lithe,  active  child,  full  of  quaint  wit  and  keen  question- 
ing, she  ran  wild  through  her  earlier  years  in  the  pure  air  and 
fragrant  breath  of  pino-forests  and  sea-breezes,  laying  the 
foundation  of  her  exceptional  health  and  strength. 

Her  childish  plays  were  full  of  daring :  light  as  a  woodland 
sprite  of  old  mythology,  it  was  her  delight  to  skip  about  on 
the  logs  in  the  boom,  careless  that  one  false  step  would 
plunge  her  forever  iuto  the  icy  waters  of  the  flood  below ;  or 
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ride  the  great  trunks  that  slid  along  with  hopeless  fatality  to 
meet  the  huge  saw  careering  up  and  down  in  the  saw-mill, 
and  elude  its  teeth  just  at  the  right  minute.  She  balanced 
herself  on  planks  that  went  shooting  down  the  arrowy  water 
in  the  sluiceway  of  the  mill,  and  came  out  dripping,  laughing, 
and  triumphant ;  or  made  brief  voyages  on  the  rafts  that 
abounded  on  that  Northern  river. 

Few  American  women  who  have  lived  to  her  age  can  look 
back  on  but  one  illness  in  their  lives,  and  that  the  result  of 
over-exertion ;  and  few  anywhere  can  boast  of  the  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  that  is  her  possession. 

Descended  from  what  Dr.  Holmes  has  aptly  called  the 
Brahmin  race  of  New  England,  she  took  eagerly  to  the  learn- 
ing, which  was  an  inborn  taste.  "  Prcscott "  is  a  corruption 
of  **  Priest's  cote,"  or  priest's  house,  and  tells  of  long  descent 
from  that  privileged  class  who  were  the  fountains  and 
guardians  of  literature  from  its  earliest  dawn.  Surely  there 
is  something  in  a  name  when  it  is  in  itself  a  tradition  — 
something  to  be  proud  of — an  inheritance  to  be  respected 
and  preserved. 

With  this  surname  her  Christian  name  does  not  seem  to 
harmonize.  "Harriet"  suggests  the  prim,  acrid,  delicate 
piece  of  property  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison's  days,  a  creature 
altogether  too  good  for  this  world,  and  too  disagreeably 
punctilious  for  a  better ;  and  a  little  anecdote  told  of  Mrs. 
SpofTord  during  her  Washington  life  shows  how  certain  is 
instinct  even  in  these  finer  matters.  A  colored  woman,  who 
was  once  in  her  service  there,  asked  leave  to  name  her  baby 
after  the  beloved  mistress,  but  when  the  pickaninny  was 
brought  for  inspection  its  name  proved  to  be  Genevieve. 

"  Why,**  said  Mrs.  Spofford,  •"  I  thought  it  was  to  be  called 
Harriet,  after  me  ?  " 

"Oh  yes.  Mis'  Poffit,"  replied  the  smiling  mother,  "but 
Genevieve  'spresses  you  a  great  sight  better'n  Harriet  does.** 

The  hardy,  active,  bright  child  grew  up  to  be  fourteen 
before  she  left  her  home  in  Calais;  then  she  went  to  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Betton,  in  Newburyport,  to  obtain  better  means 
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of  eduntUon  than  the  litllo  liorder  town  wludi  wu  ber  birtb- 
plarr  offtfred  lier. 

Here  also  thu  surroundings  of  her  tifs  were  peculiar. 
UkI  fostered  the  bent  of  h«i-  nuliu-c.  >icwIjur}'[)orl  is  ot>cor 
tfaow  f>;miid  old  touiis  w)i{i6o  tmdo  and  gubstunco  U  derived 
from  thu  o<-oitii.  Once  it  wa^  tlie  liome  of  many  a  Masss- 
obusctt:!  aristwrat ;  its  Btn>ot»  aru  lined  gtill  with  Iheir  old- 
fiuthitincd  Rtately  bouses,  standing  ht^h  on  termces  of  gn*i, 
saA  wearing  a  sort  of  reserve  nnd  dignity,  thougU  their 
builders  iiDd  makers  have  lung  since  ceased  to  live  upon 
(tarth ;  and  the  revolutions  of  American  life  have  tilled  their 
lordly  ehuuibers  witli  the  children  of  lha'«e  whom  they 
"would  not  have  set  with  th-5  dogs  of  their  flock." 

"  It  in  the  aervantii  now  who  till  the  master's  house,"  said 
ta  old  inhabitHnt  to  nic,  sadly.  Here  !>it:inds  yet  the  house 
of  that  eccentric  old  "  Lord,"  Timothy  Dexter,  who  made  hit) 
fortune  by  sending  to  the  West  Indies  blankets  and  wuruiing- 
pans,  eagerly  bought  by  the  planters  of  Cuba  and  Hayti  as 
■trainers  and  dippers  fur  their  sugar-tuine  syrup,  tlio  very 
irony  of  fate  making  this  niiin's  torluno  out  of  his  ignorance 
and  folly. 

Here,  too,  is  the  old  house  where  Caleb  Cashing  lived,  and 
here  are  traditions  of  Hannah  F.  Gould,  one  of  New  Eng- 
land's enrller  poets,  a  strong-minded,  angular,  strapping 
woman,  eccentric  in  dress,  abrupt  in  manner,  but  bright, 
independent,  kindhearted,  and  not  without  talent.  Indeed 
the  Massachusetts  coast  as  it  radiates  from  Boston  is  alight 
with  the  glories  of  literary  genius,  long  the  proud  boast  of 
that  old  and  beautiful  city.  Lucy  Larcom,  the  poet  of  daily 
life,  the  self-made  woman,  the  delightful  friend,  dates  from 
Beverly.  Whittier,  the  master  of  New  England  poetry,  the 
knight  whose  keen  lance  is  ever  at  rest  to  charge  witb  chival- 
rous zeal  upon  injustice,  cruelty,  wrong  in  any  shape  and  in 
any  quarter ;  whose  fiery  heart  throbs  like  a  Paladin's  under 
bis  Quaker  vest,  well-nigh  ready  for  such  frays  as  should 
belie  the  peaceful  introversion  of  his  religious  birtbri^t  uni 
teaining,  lived  for  many  years  in  Amesbury,  only  a  few  milei 
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from  Newburyport ;  and  there  his  modest  home  still  stands^  a 
shrine  for  loving  and  admiring  pilgrims  to  visit ;  and  every 
year  he  returns  to  his  old  haunts  for  a  time  to  wander  on  the 
hills,  or  break  the  silver  rest  of  the  gently  flowing  river  with 
the  oars  of  his  beloved  boat.  Near  at  hand  is  Salem,  forever 
famous  as  the  home  of  Hawthorne,  whose  genius  is  one  of 
America's  proudest  boasts,  and  whose  fame  is  world-wide. 

Other  and  lesser  names  of  honor  are  abundant  hereabouts. 
The  air  is  redolent  with  unwritten  poems  and  unspoken 
romance ;  and  into  this  atmosphere  came  the  slight,  active 
Maine  girl  to  study,  as  she  thought,  unconscious  that  here 
fame  should  find  her,  and  love,  that  is  so  infinitely  more 
precious  than  fame,  fix  her  life  and  her  happiness  in  the  old 
city  by  the  sea.  Here  she  won  the  prize  for  an  essay  on 
Hamlet,  offered  by  a  few  gentlemen  to  the  children  of  the 
Putnam  Free  School.  This  essay  attracted  the  attention  of 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  a  well-known  author,  who 
became  a  friend  at  once  of  this  brilliant  girl,  and  developed 
by  kindly  counsel  and  generous  encoumgement  the  dormant 
genius  his  penetration  had  discovered.  Here  she  also  made 
herself  famous  among  her  schoolmates  by  writing  various 
dramas  for  their  use  on  days  of  school  exhibition ;  for  these 
plays  she  used  historic  facts,  and  poured  into  them  so  much 
of  her  surprising  knowledge  and  vivid  language,  making 
these  dry  bones  of  the  valley  of  vision  clothe  themselves 
with  palpitating  flesh  once  more,  and  spring  up  to  life,  love, 
and  battle  ;  that  her  fame  still  clings  to  the  traditions  of  the 
school,  and  makes  the  otherwise  ordinary  building  wear  a 
certain  halo  of  memory  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  her 
companions  in  study  through  that  period  of  her  life. 

Soon  after  this  time  Mrs.  Prescott,  with  her  younger  chil- 
dren moved  to  Derry,  N.  H.,  and  after  Harriet  had  graduated 
at  the  Putnam  school,  she  finished  her  education  at  Pinkerton 
Academy.  But  the  bright,  careless  girl  had  turned  even  so 
early  to  the  dreaming  woman ;  she  had  left  her  heart  behind 
in  Newburyport,  and  no  doubt  added  the  weight  of  strong 
will  and  wish  to  such  family  counsels  as  i*esulted  in  the 
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1  of  her  muUier  and  6»ten  to  ft  pcnmnent  bona  ia 
f  by  ibe  w«.  Here  cn«ae<l  a  period  of  atmygle  and 
dcpriTBlloD,  nnd  ihe  slifHit  creature,  wtxHe  litbe  and  detieate 
ibajttf  wKJuet]  to  iDiliralc  a  conltnaal  M«d  of  eaae.  luxniy, 
and  nwt,  ibowod  of  irtnt  fibr?  sbe  was  mnde.  Sbe  tiegan  to 
write  rtorica  Tor  what  arr  roiuiiKmty  called  "  story  papers." 
and  wi>rk«d  nitli  [tersistLnit  toer^  for  hiuiII  gains,  small.  vH 
■eedfal  t»  bHp  tboMt  neamt  and  dearest  to  ber,  tb«  tniliog' 
noUier.  tlte  yoang  aktera,  tho  belp1c«s  father. 

What  abe  wrots  ia  thoee  days  baa  oeTer  been  roIlcMnl, 
periiapa  Derer  known  except  by  bfrr  own  family,  and  ia  ibe<«- 
foro  Biffl  from  ct^cinn :  but  her  aftrr-work  leares  no  iloubt 
tiMt  ereo  theas  earlier  eflbrts  weru  lit  with  the  itpArk  of 
geoiaa,  and  that  this  anwcaried  practice  gave  to  ber  hand  the 
power  and  skill  with  which  the  public  wero  soon  to  be 
astonlEbed. 

We  all  know  bow  delicate  and  pallid  are  the  blossoms  of 
[«ar  Now  Kngland  bilU;  what  scant  gray  vt^etation  corets 
Ihcir  rocks:  whnt  hnnly  vinliinr,  in  wh:it  lulf-lonpj  tints, 
dcrk-  'iiir  vilhiL'c--'  nn't  foiv-!-  i-m  .iil  in  Sn-rr  u.h'j.mus  d«ilb; 
we  traverse  field  after  field  to  find  nothing  more  than  pathette 
and  frufrilc  bunches  of  the  fair>--like  "innocents,"  the  soft 
gray  "pussy,"  the  nbumknt  but  scanty-petalled  saxifiage; 
or,  hidden  under  withered  gmss  and  driven  dead  leaves,  the 
baby  blosaoma  of  shy  arbutus ;  and  when  in  summer's  glow 
and  prime  we  hunt  the  solitary  steeps  for  some  bloom  that 
shall  express  the  long-delnyed  bents  of  the  year,  and  harmon- 
ize with  burning  sun  and  flashing  stonn,  we  see  only  the 
humiliated  low  stars  of  the  five-finger,  the  dull  blue  fruit  of 
the  dwarfed  and  stiff  huckleberry,  the  late  dandelion  here 
and  there,  or  the  half-budded  aster  in  funereal  purple,  for  as 
yot  the  rod  of  Aaron  has  not  evolved  its  golden  tips ;  but 
suddenly,  in  the  dust  and  heat  nnd  gmyness,  we  come  upon  a 
flame ;  here,  on  the  arid  roadside  springs  up  a  lily,  Uvish 
and  goigeous  as  the  cactus  of  Mexican  plains,  lifting  its  vase 
of  fire  to  drink  the  concentred  sunbeams,  and  flecked  within 
with  passionate  gloom  and  velvet  luxury.     It  was  with  a  bhh 
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satioD  akin  to  his  who  suddenly  conies  upon  this  tropic-souled 
fire-lily,  in  the  typical  New  Enghind  landscape,  that  readers 
of  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  took  up  the  February  number  of 
its  third  volume,  the  volume  of  1858-59,  and  lost  themselves 
in  the  story  "  In  a  Cellar." 

Hitherto  the  fiction  of  this  young  magazine  had  been 
chiefly  of  the  distinctive  American  type,  and  Americans,  like 
the  English  footman,  do  "love  a  lord  ;"  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  our  next  neighbor  grow  uninteresting  even  to  the  few,  and 
are  "  caviare  to  the  general ;  "  but  this  new  and  brilliant  con- 
tribution dazzled  us  all  with  the  splendors,  the  manners,  the 
political  intrigues,  the  sin-spiced  witchery  of  Parisian  life. 

The  literary  world  of  the  day  quivered  with  a  new  excite- 
ment: who  had  done  this  wonderful  thing?     Was  it or 

or naming  by  turns  the  most  cultivated  travellers 

of  this  country,  and  the  most  practised  authors  abroad ;  it 
could  hardly  be  believed,  except  by  her  own  confidants  and 
kin,  that  the  still,  shy,  brown-haired,  blue-eyed  Maine  girl, 
who  lived  in  Newburyport  as  quietly  as  a  gentle  Quakeress, 
had  truly  written  this  scintillation  of  genius  and  culture. 
But  as  time  went  on,  and  story  after  story  glittered  in  the 
•*  Atlantic"  pages,  as  older  contributors  laid  down  their  pens 
in  despair,  not  unmingled  with  envy,  and  ceased  to  compete 
with  the  new  contributor,  Harriet  Prescott  vindicated  any 
doubt  of  her  power  or  authorship  of  *'  In  a  Cellar."  Under 
her  quiet  aspect,  wistful  regard,  and  shy  manner,  lay  a  soul 
full  of  imagination  and  passion,  and  a  nature  that  revelled  in 
the  use  of  words  to  express  this  fire  and  force.  In  her  hands 
the  English  language  became  sonorous,  gorgeous,  and  burn- 
ing. She  poured  out  such  luxury  of  image,  such  abundant 
and  splendid  epithet,  such  derivative  stress,  and  such  lavish 
color  and  life,  that  the  stiflT  old  mother-tongue  seemed  to 
have  been  molten  and  fused  in  some  magic  crucible,  and 
turned  to  liquid  gold  and  gems. 

And  through  all  her  fiction  here  and  there  a  brief  verse 
sung  itself  to  the  motif  oi  the  situation,  or  the  caprice  of  the 
character,  that  showed  she  had  also  in  reserve  the  heart  and 
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uo  of  a  poot,  though  her  poetry  was  as  yet  unrhynied, 
wore  tbc  nliuK  of  prove.     But  nnt  only  in  the  lavi.4me«w 

'  of  hniiginutioi). —  in  depicting  piiitsion,  luxury,  nnd  sennuou^ 
titUAtion,  —  nus  h«i'  f^uiiis  to  expend  itself. 

Newburyport  hits,  iK-yond  its  niunnons,  its  Imwery  tttreet*, 
its  spired  ehiircbos.  mid  lis  irmy  gjirdciw,  a  wiitcnfide,  wlwro 
fi«lipnnt,'ii  live,  anil  fi'om  wluuic  poor  huta  they  piinh  out  on 
the  savnge  and  trciicbcrous  oi>ctin  to  toil  for  their  (luily  l>rc!ul. 
Hero  the  drendful  romance  of  imverty  and  danfrer  (Iwells, 
and  hnutit«  tlio  1>ebolder;  from  these  battered  bome»i  n-ivea 
and  mother*  wiiteb  the  outjroinjj  Iwats  tbnt  will  return  no 
more;  they  watch  in  vnin  from  these  bousc-tops,  nnd  stare 
witli  weary  ©yei*  from  the  tow  windows,  perhaps  to  see  fh« 
men  they  love  and  live  for  tosiMjd  from  their  vessels  by  tlte 
«n^y,  bellowing  waves,  and  dushcd  to  death  on  the  pitiletis 
rocks,  orswnlltiwcid  in  the  great  rolling,  foaming  wat«ni  tlial 
break  over  the  harbor  Imr. 

I  To  u  3tmnjror  th«  outlook  is  liewildering  and  lovely.  M 
low  lido  and  toward  sunset  the  coloring  of  sea  and  land  if 
wondiTl'ul ;  shades  of  gi-eon  no  painter  ever  imagined  or 
eonld  ever  reproduce,  melt  and  mingle  on  the  atill  Burface  of 
the  harbor;  a  pink  haze  dims  and  glorifies  the  further  shore, 
shadowy  bars  of  rose  and  amber  glow  in  the  western  sky,  and 
in  tender  refrets  change  and  interchange  with  the  green 
Bhadows  of  the  sen  ;  cold  and  clear  the  evening  star  rises 
above  this  riot  of  delicate  color,  and  the  sky  deepening  to 
sapphire  above  can  only  recall  the  pavements  beneath  the 
divine  throne  "  as  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness." 

But  the  fishermen's  wives  and  daughters  do  not  live  in  the 
beauty  of  the  sea,  rather  in  its  dread  and  tenvr ;  and  fully 
entering  into  the  tragic  significance  of  their  lives,  Miss  Pres- 
cott  wrote  one  of  her  best  stories,  "  The  South  Breaker,"  t 
story  of  humble  life,  but  of  the  passion,  sin,  suffering,  ood 
late-delaying  peace  that  is  not  the  experience  of  low  or  bi^ 
class,  but  of  all  humanity ;  and  through  the  sod  excitement 
of  the  vivid  recital  breathes  the  veiy  atmosphere  of  oceu. 
You  caa  hear  the  recoil  and  thunder  of  its  crested  beiyl 
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waves ;  feel  the  swing  and  force  of  its  cruel  bosom ;  cringe 
at  the  sweep  and  wail  of  its  winds ;  and  feel  in  your  very 
heart  how  mournfully  true  it  is  that  "  there  is  sorrow  on  the 
sea ;  it  cannot  be  quiet." 

It  has  been  said  of  Miss  Prescott's  work  by  certain  object- 
ing critics  that  she  does  not  'vVlnte  with  a  definite  nionil  pur- 
pose ;  that  the  stern  rectitude  of  the  New  £ngland  character 
is  not  exploited  in  her  stories.  No  doubt  they  arc  all  the 
more  readable  and  popular  for  this  undeniable  fact.  Yet  who 
can  re-read  "Sir  Rohan's  Ghost" — re-read,  1  say,  for  its 
wonderful  diction  and  luxuriant  coloring  serve  to  hide  its 
strength  on  a  first  perusal — without  perceiving  that  it  is  a 
strong  and  trenchant  exposition  of  the  awful  power  of  con- 
science?—  that  the  ghost  of  the  story  was  the  conscious 
memory  of  a  sin  never  expiated  or  atoned  for,  avenging  itself 
on  the  sinner  by  the  mere  but  unerring  result  of  natural  laws 
acting  in  their  ordinary  sequence  on  a  human  soul.  And  the 
resistless  force  of  moral  law  breathes  its  stern  diapason 
through  "  The  South  Breaker,"  like  the  note  of  threatening 
waves  on  the  reef  itself,  or  the  sullen  roar  that  preludes  and 
gives  warning  of  a  stonn. 

Such  also  is  the  tone  and  temper  of  "  A  Thief  in  the 
Night,"  another  powerful  and  dmmatic  tiile,  worthy  of 
repeated  readings ;  an  unintended  sermon  on  those  awful 
words,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death." 

In  1865,  after  many  years  of  engagement,  Miss  Prescott 
was  married  to  Mr.  Richard  S.  Spoflbrd,  a  lawyer  of  New- 
buryport,  and  the  boy  and  girl  in  whose  childish  hearts  beat 
mutually  the  great  throb  of  life  even  on  their  first  meeting, 
now  man  and  woman,  entered  into  that  domestic  companion- 
ship sacred  even  from  the  comment  of  a  friend.  Yet  so 
much  is  said  about  the  incapacity  of  literary  women  for 
domestic  life,  so  many  sneers  are  hurled  at  them  as  a  class, 
that  it  is  certainly  a  duty  owed  to  them  to  record  the  trutli 
that  Mrs.  SpoflTord  is  as  devoted  a  wife,  sister,  and  friend  as 
the  most  uncultured  of  her  sex  could  be,  and  withal  a  carefdl 
and  intelligent  housekeeper. 
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Tiiut  there  are  literary-  women  who  earn  and  deserve  such 
sneers  U  is  vuin  to  deii>',  fur  they  iirc  woiiii'n  of  likfi  piui^iuns 
and  shoi-t-coniings  with  tlioso  who  cum  their  bread  or  amuiio 
their  leisure  in  nnotlior  manner ;  liut  it  in  hard  tu  niiy 
that  thoy  ore  unpnictiuil.  tinrcu^oiiiible,  and  jeaUiu^  lie- 
eau«r  they  are  liteniry.  There  arc  huitdretU  of  women 
who  BOW,  who  Icoc^h,  who  work  in  mills,  or  stand  in  shoim, 
qutti!  n»  crrin-^  ia  thvMi  ruMttcru  a-i  an  authors  and  pocla 
of  the  siiiue  jhx;  and  there  ure  many  writing-women  who 
would  Iw.  loved,  ronjKH'Ied,  and  uduiirod  in  all  the  duties 
and  rchitionB  of  life,  wherever  or  however  they  eani  their 
bread,  ov«n  though  it  ho  at  the  })cn-point  or  the  editorial 
deck. 

lu  the  second  ycnr  of  her  marriagn  Mrs.  Spoffoi-d'a  only 
child  was  bom,  and  yet  in  its  Infancy  left  her  to  mourn  a* 
only  nioUiera  can  mourn,  refusing  to  Im  comforted. 

S>ome  ycurv  ni\or  his  Hon's  death  Mr.  SjmtTiird  purchaitcd  nn 
old  house,  picturesquely  situated  l»otwo<sn  Nowburyiwrt  and 
Aniosburj-,  on  Deer  Island.  Removed  from  its  position 
filiglilly.  and  Uiniod  nUnul  m  tliiit  it  nil  loiigcr  faced  t!ie  iiigh- 
woy,  judiciously  altered  and  repaired,  with  a  French  roof 
added  to  its  already  hospitiible  interior,  it  became  the  ideal 
borne  of  a  poet  and  author. 

The  taste  that  knew  already  how  to  choose  the  purest  and 
most  vivid  garments  for  the  lofty  thought  or  faithful  descrii>- 
tion  now  lent  itself  to  the  less  arduous  labor  of  making  an  old 
bouse  beautiful  and  homelike,  and  to-d»y  no  one  can  enter 
this  dwelling  without  admiration  and  delight.  Even  in 
winter  the  rooms  are  full  of  cheer  and  sunshine,  and  illumi- 
noted  with  royul  hospitality,  and  though  all  the  land  about 
lies  deep  In  its  dazzling  shroud,  the  gnarled  old  pines  that 
shelter  the  spot  spread  their  dusky  velvet  lioughs  against  the 
whiteness,  and  vaunt  their  fadeless  spring:  while  tbe  rushing 
blue  river  sparkles  on  every  tiny  rfpple  of  its  bitrnd  breast, 
and  flows,  like  a  self-uppointed  guanlian  aliout  the  home  of  its 
celebrator  and  lover,  toward  the  unseen  ocean  she  baa  also 
loved  and  celebrated. 
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The  whole  place  is  curiously  significant  of  its  inhabitants ; 
insulated  by  position  from  the  outer  world,  its  solitude  is 
bridged  on  either  hand,  and  just  in  front  of  the  house,  cross- 
ing both  bridges  in  a  brief  space,  runs  an  ai*tery  of  living 
communication  from  the  world  without,  a  line  of  street-cars 
connecting  Newburyport  and  Amesbury. 

The  banks  of  the  river  on  the  mainland  sides  arc  thickly 
set  with  young  pine  woods,  soft  and  green,  with  fi-ogrant 
shadow ;  and  on  a  hill  just  in  view  stands  the  house  once  in- 
habited by  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  a  picturesque  castellated 
mansion  that  in  the  distance  shows  like  stone,  though  it  is  but 
a  wooden  pretence. 

Here  in  this  charming  dwelling,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford 
need  ask  nothing  from  the  outer  world  of  homage  or  happi- 
ness, for  here,  like  the  woman  of  Shunam,  she  'Mwells  among 
her  own  people,"  and  opens  both  heart  and  home  to  her 
friends,  whose  name  is  legion. 

Of  late  yeai-s  she  has  written  other  things  than  fiction.  A 
trenchant  series  of  articles  on  the  servant  question  show  that 
she,  too,  has  the  keen  and  clear  New  England  sense  which  is 
the  birthright  of  its  daughters.  Dealing  here  with  a  difficult 
problem,  one  which  has  perplexed  and  Siiddened  many  a 
woman's  heart,  she  has  shown  herself  capable  of  justice  as 
well  as  charity,  and  sees  the  i*elation  as  it  should  be  seen, 
from  the  side  of  the  maid  as  well  as  the  misti*ess. 

Here,  too,  under  the  singing  pines  she  has  gathered  for  an 
eager  public  the  teolian  strains  of  her  own  poems,  floating 
verses  of  which  so  long  tantiilized  us  in  her  stories ;  and  in 
them  we  find  echoes  clear  and  true  of  the  nature  she  so 
deei)ly  loves  and  thoroughly  appreciates.  She  sings  as 
she  speaks,  in  soft,  true,  vibrating  accents,  hinting  here  and 
there  of  unrevealed  treasures,  depths  not  for  the  world  to 
explore,  yet  giving  the  anointed  eye  glimpses  of  a  garden 
like  Aladdin's,  full  of  fruits  that  ai-e  jewels,  and  paved  with 
fine  gold. 

What  can  be  more  powerful  and  lieautiful  than  her  poem 
of  "  The  Pine  Tree  "  which  we  extract?— 
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"the  pine  thee. 
*•  Before  your  ntoms  came  together 

I  WBB  full-gmwn,  a  tower  of  strcngtb, 
Seen  bjr  the  snilora  out  nt  sea. 

With  great  etortus  inenstiring  all  niy  lengthy 
Milking  my  mighty  minrtrfUy, 

Companion  of  the  ancient  weather. 
■•Yoiin!  Jitiitan  inuvh  the  stars  that  shiver 

When  thv  front  njiarklf  a  overhend  I 
Call  yours  ns  soon  ihone  viewloaa  airs, 

Th.tt  sin;;  in  tliu  i-lear  vault,  and  Iread 
The  clouds !  l-ess  yours  than  Ihuira  — 

The  fish-liawka  swooiiing  round  the  river  1 
"In  the  primeval  depths  embowering 

My  broail  boughs  with  my  branching  peers, 
My  gums  I  spillinl  in  precious  drops  — 

Ay,  even  in  those  elder  years 
The  eagle  building  in  my  U^b, 

Along  ray  boughs  Iho  panther  cowering. 
**Bcn<--Bth  my  boughs  the  rod  nian  slipping, 

}IiriiicU  a  nliaJow,  stole  awayj 
A  paler  shadow  follows  him  I 

Races  may  go  or  races  stay, 
Tho  cones  npon  my  loftiest  limb. 

The  winds  will  many  a  year  be  stripping; 
"And  there  the  hidden  day  be  throwing 

His  fires,  though  dark  the  dead  prime  be 
Before  the  bird  shakes  off  the  dew. 

Ah !  what  songs  have  been  sung  to  me : 
What  songs  will  yet  be  sung,  when  you 

Are  dust  upon  the  four  winds  blowing."   ' 

And  ivbo  has  written  anything  more  tenderly  pathetic  than 
the  following  lines  ?  — 

"second  sight." 
"  Under  the  apple-boughs  she  sits, 
Tho  sunshine  in  her  flying  hair; 
Dimpling  and  langbing  through  the  fall 
Of  rosy  flakes  about  her  there. 
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^  And  as  I  gase  I  picture  me. 

Beside  this  darling  of  our  souIbi 
Two  innocents  with  softer  locks. 
Half  ringlets  and  half  aareoles. 

•*  They  frolic  with  her  in  the  grass ; 
They  listen  to  the  bird,  the  bee ; 
They  catch  the  petals  as  they  float ; 
They  babble  music  in  their  glee. 

**  They  teach  the  little  earthling  how 
The  cherubs  play  in  hallowed  courts ; 
With  some  great,  gracious  angel  near, 
And  smiling  on  them  at  their  sports. 

"Oh,  do  I  really  look  upon 

Those  lost  delights  of  vanished  years. 
Or  do  I  only  dream  them  there 
Because  I  see  her  through  my  tears  ?** 

Here  she  wrote  a  practical  and  exhaustive  book  on  houae* 
hold  decorative  art,  which  was  first  printed  in  "Harp6r*« 
Bazaar,"  a  book  full  of  research,  curious  information,  and 
help  for  the  blundering  souls  who  want  to  make  their  homes 
beautiful,  but  have  neither  skill  nor  knowledge  how  to  do  so. 

And  here,  too,  lives  Mary  N.  Prescott,  Mrs.  SpoflTord's 
sister,  whose  charming  stories  are  so  eagerly  looked  for  by 
every  reader  of  our  best  magazines,  and  who  may  well  com- 
pete with  her  eldest  sister  for  the  honor  of  being  a  remark- 
able writer  of  short  stories,  a  gift  far  more  rare  and  a  capa- 
city far  mora  in  demand  than  that  of  the  novel  writer. 

Mrs.  SpoflTord  has  published,  in  the  course  of  her  literary 
career,  ten  books,  i.  e.,  ''Sir  Rohan's  Ghost,"  ''The  Amber 
Gods,"  •'Azarian,"  "The  Thief  in  the  Night,"  "  New  England 
Legends,"  "Art  Decoration  Applied  to  Furnitui-e,"  "The 
Servant  Question,"  "The  Marquis  of  Carabas,"  "Hester 
Stanley  at  St.  Mark's,"  —  and,  still  in  the  prime  of  her  intel- 
lect, America  has  much  more  to  expect  from  her.  Yet  who 
can  dare  say  that  a  woman  beyond  the  need  of  labor  now, 
happy  in  every  human  relation,  the  centre  of  a  charming  and 
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loving  family,  the  (jueen  of  a  dGlightfiil  home,  wilt  care  for 
Ifac  liemnml  of  an  insatiitble  roadiug  public,  wbo  uro  forever 
cTj-ing,  "  (jivc  I  give  I  ** 

Women  who  are  driven  hy  the  necessities  of  Iheir  lives  to 
write,  an  olhcnt  are  to  sow,  to  teucb,  or  to  nurse,  do  not 
oease  their  labors  till  the  jicn  drops  fi-om  their  wenry  hand, 
and  tho  exhausted  bruin  refuses  to  feed  the  laboring  finger*.. 

"  Work !  worit  1  work  I  "  ia  not  only  the  "  Son-i  of  the 
Shirt,"  but  the  »oiig  of  the  Woumn,  und  undiT  [hut  stringent 
cry  we  reel  off  pages  of  fiction,  overridden  by  the  dreamy-  facia 
of  need,  like  the  spider,  spiniiiiig  not  only  our  dwellings,  but 
our  grave-ctuthes  from  our  own  breasts.  Ilappy  is  she  who 
need  not  so  outwear  heart  and  brain  in  the  effort  to  live,  dying 
diily  ;  who  is  not  fort^ed  to  encounter  that  publicity  and  com- 
,  ment  from  which  every  true  woman  shrinks  with  real  pain, 
but  who  can  lay  down  her  weapons  of  war.  enter  upon  her 
rest  and  [)cacc  in  this  world,  intrenched  in  "  Honor,  love,  obedi- 
ence, troops  of  friends,"  and  dwell  while  life  lasts  in  the  dig> 
Ditica  and  felicities  of  home,  like  Harriet  I'reacolt  Spofford. 
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Chapter  XXIII. 
ELIZABETH     PRENTISS. 

BY  MABION  BABLAND. 

diildhood  ot  Elizabeth  PayiOQ— Her  PftrenUge— Death  ot  Her  Father— 
The  Slnigsle  with  Advertlty  — A  Gllmpae  of  Her  Lifa  at  Nluflteea  — 
"The  Night  Before  TLaDlugiviug" —FoDdncH  and  Facility  for  Writing 

—  Preparing  to  Become  a  TeacJier  —  Early  Beliglou*  Experiences  — 
Uarrlage  to  Bev.  Dr.  Prentiu  —  Wife  aod  Mother  — Mrs.  Prentisa*  Flm 
Boolu  —  A  Peep  into  Her  DomesUc  Life  —  Caret  of  a  Pastor*!  Wlla 

—  Ill-health  and  Suffering  —  Patience  in  AfflicUon  —  Uanelloiu  In- 
dustry and  Courage  —  Writing  under  Difflcidilea — How  "Slepplnx 
Heavenward"  was  Written— Ita  Wonderful  Sale  —  Fortitude  and  Ueslg' 
nation  ot  a  Noble  Christian  Woman. 

^,N  a  glorious  July  day  in   1878,  a  company  of 

tourists  turned  aside  from  the  public  rood  that 

leaves  the  parish  chui-ch  of  Arreton  on  tbo 

left  to  visit  a  grave,  on  which  the  English  sod 

I  has  thickened  during  eighty  years. 

"  Pardon .' "  8aid  a  Frenchman,  who  having 
seen  others  remove  their  hats,  held  his  in  his 
I  hand ;  **  btit  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what 
it  is  we  have  come  here  to  see  I " 
The  reply  was  reverently  giveu :  "  The  grave 
>f  a  very  good  woman." 
Lcgh  Richmond  tells  us  little  more  than  this  of 
Elizabeth  Walbridge,  the  dairyman's  daughter,  whose  simple 
heodstone  pilgrims  i-egard  as  devout  men  once  looked  upon  a 
shrine. 

In  the  monntain  cemetery  of  Dorset,  Vermont,  is  a  tomb 
lettered  with  the  name  of  another  Etiaabeth,  beside  which  the 
visitor  to  this  picturesque  region  stands  with  bowed  head  and 
heart  too  full  for  commonplace  speech. 
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"The  grave  of  a  very  good  woman !"  And  a  great — if 
to  sway  the  hearts,  to  direct  the  thoughts,  and  shape  the  eter- 
nal destinies  of  tens  of  thousands  go  to  make  up  human 
greatness ;  if  the  act  of  gathering  the  riches  of  a  life  crowned 
with  love  and  honor,  and  offering  them  in  singleness  of  heart 
upon  one  altar  be  sublime. 

Elizabeth  Prentiss  was  the  fifth  child  of  Dr.  Edward  Pay- 
son,  and  was  bom  in  Portland,  Maine.  When  the  baby- 
daughter,  longed-for  by  the  tender  mother,  was  two  days  old, 
he  gives  in  a  letter  to  hvi  parents  what  sounds  to  us  now  like 
the  key-note  of  the  weirdly-sweet  I'efrain  runnmg  through  the 
life  of  the  woman  who,  with  her  father*8  genius,  inherited  a 
nervous  organization  so  fine  and  so  susceptible  that  the  purest 
joy  was  never  divorced  from  its  complement  of  exquisite  pain : 

"  Still  God  is  kind  to  us.  Louisa  and  the  babe  continue  as 
well  as  we  could  desire.  I  can  still  scarcely  help  thinking 
that  God  is  preparing  nie  for  some  severe  trial,  but  if  He 
will  grant  me  His  presence  as  he  does  now,  no  trial  can  seem 
severe.** 

The  man  who  trembled  to  look  upon  a  draught  of  earthly 
delight,  in  the  presentiment  that  dregs  of  peculiar  bitterness 
must  lurk  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  dated  a  letter  written  on 
his  deathbed,  "  The  Land  of  Beulah,"  and  spoke  of  the  dark 
river  as  "  an  insignificant  rill.''  At  the  early  age  of  forty- 
tive  he  laid  down  the  body  racked  and  rent  by  3- ears  of  incon- 
ceivable toilures,  often  mistaken  by  him  for  the  buffetings  of 
Satan. 

We  are  pained,  but  in  nowise  surprised,  when  Elizabeth, 
at  twenty-two,  says  quietly,  "  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
feel  well."  In  her  ''Life  and  Letters"*  than  which  no 
nobler  memorial  was  ever  raised  by  conjugal  love,  we  read 
that  "severe  pains  in  the  side,  fainting  turns,  sick  headaches, 
and  other  ailments  troubled  her  from  infiincy.  Her  whole 
)>eing  was  so  impressionable  that  things  pleasant  and  things 
painful   stamped  themselves  upon  it  as  with  the  point  of  a 

*  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Prentiss. "    By  Creorge  L.  Prentiss. 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  New  York. 
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diamond.  Whatever  she  did,  whatever  she  felt,  she  felt  and 
did  as  for  her  life." 

The  father,  whom  she  passionately  loved,  cherishing  all  her 
life  a  vivid  recollection  of  everything  pertaining  to  his  last 
months  on  earth,  died  when  Elizabeth  was  nine  years  old, 
and  the  close  wrestle  with  circumstances,  so  fieimiliar  to  the 
readers  of  biographies  of  pastor  and  missionary,  began  for 
Dr.  Payson*s  widow  and  children.  Louisa,  the  eldest 
daughter,  at  eighteen,  opened  a  girls'  school  in  New  York, 
the  family  removing  to  that  city.  During  the  one  year  they 
spent  there  Elizabeth,  a  slender,  dark-eyed  child  of  twelve, 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  beyond  her  years,  joined  the  Pres- 
byterian church. 

The  school  established  by  Louisa  in  1832  in  Portland  woa 
very  successful.  Mrs.  Pay  son's  conduct  of  the  boarding- 
department  and  her  management  of  her  fast-growing  boys 
and  girls  were  alike  loving  and  judicious.  To  an  active  mind 
and  much  strength  of  character  she  joined  a  warm  heart  and 
practical  wisdom  that  enabled  her  to  supplement  Louisa's 
patient  toil  by  skilful  economies.  The  school  was  the  nuiin, 
if  not  the  sole  support  of  the  household.  She  had  been 
delicately  nurtured  as  the  petted  daughter  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, but  the  spirit  that  had  not  broken  when  adversity  fol- 
lowed bereavement  did  not  bend  under  the  sustained  press- 
ure of  homelier  trials,  the  accommodation  of  enlarging  wants 
to  a  narrow  and  non-expansive  income.  That  her  daughters 
became  admirable  housewives  was  almost  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  such  tutelage.  "Lizzy"  was  her  sister's  most 
promising  pupil.  Louisa  Pay  son  was  a  woman  of  extraor- 
dinary intellectual  gifts  and  acquirements,  —  proficient  in 
modem  languages,  an  earnest  student  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Latin,  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  and  a  writer  so  graceful 
and  pertinent  that  she  at  length  exchanged  teaching  for 
remunerative  authorship.  She  married  Professor  Hopkins 
of  Williamstown,  and  but  for  the  confirmed  invalidism  into 
which  she  soon  afterward  fell  would  have  attained  to  a  high 
place  among  American  literati. 


||of  sixteen  Elizabeth  was  the  grateful  occupant 

fA      4        B^y  "  of  hrr  own,  a  certuiu  "  Blue  Room,"  assigned 

tuv  iBother  who  best  understood    her  love  of  quiet 

houn         tieditation  and  writing.     Her  father's  desk  was  hers, 

I  on  It  she  penned,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  ^tathaniel 

,  short  stories  and  verses  for  the  "  Youth's  Companion." 

it  of  these  were  collected  twenty  years  later,  into  u  little 

tlitnie  entitled,  "Only  a  Dandelion."    Here  is  a  hint  of  how 

went  on  with  ber  at  nineteen  :  — 


"  NiQirt  BsroRX  Tuanki 
*■  I  have  been  buay  all  day  and  am  so  tired  I  can  scarcely 
aid  a  pen.     Amidst  the  boating  of  eggs,  the  pounding  of 
opices,  the  furious  rolling  of  pu.^try  of  all  degrees  of  short- 
ness, the  tilling  of  pics  with  pumpkins,  mince-meat,  apples, 
nd  the  like,  the  stoning  of  raisins  and  wiishing  of  currants, 
a  beating  and  baking  of  cake,  and  all  the  other  inffs, — 
lugbts  of  your  ladyship  have  somehow  squeezed  themselves 
■II.     We  have  really  bidden  adieu  to  *  Pumpkin  Plnco,'  and 
established  ourselves  in  a  house  formerly  occupied  by  old 
Parson  Smith.  .  .  . 

"In  the  midst  of  our  'moving,'  after  I  had  packed  and 
stowed  and  lifted,  and  been  elbowed  by  all  the  sharp  comers 
in  the  house,  and  had  my  hands  all  torn  and  scratched,  I  spied 
the  new  'Knickerbocker'  'mid  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  was 
tempted  to  peep  into  it.  Lo,  and  behold,  the  first  thing  that 
met  my  eye  was  the  'Lament  of  the  Last  Peach.'  I  didnt 
care  to  read  more,  and  forthwith  returned  to  fitting  of  carpets 
and  arranging  tables  and  cbnira  and  bureaux  —  but  all  the 
while  meditating  how  I  should  be  revenged  upon  you." 

The  verses  in  question  had  been  given  to  her  friend,  and 
sent  without  the  author's  knowledge  to  the  "  Knickerbocker." 
With  all  her  fondness  for  and  facility  in  the  nse  of  her  pen 
the  exercise  was  at  this  date  mere  pastime.  She  threw  off 
sketch  and  poem  as  carelessly  as  she  wrote  the  letters  tliat 
odd  vivacity  and  glow  to  her  biography.  Naturally  shy  with 
strangers,  and  reserved  with  mere  acquaintances,  she  wrote  bet- 
ter than  she  talked,  except  to  intimate  friends.     In  her  home- 
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circle  her  brilliant  sallies  and  graver  disquisitions  met  with 
loving  appreciation,  but  even  there  Louisa's  remarkable  endow- 
ments would  seem  to  have  cast  the  talents  of  the  younger 
sister  into  the  shade.  This  is  the  only  explanation  of  the 
&ct  that  Louisa's  successes  in  literature,  and  the  encourage* 
ment  given  by  the  founder  of  ^  Youth's  Companion  "  and  his 
son,  N.  P.  Willis,  to  Elizabeth's  essays  in  the  same  direction, 
did  not  suggest  to  her  or  her  relatives  the  expediency  of  adopt- 
ing authorship  as  her  profession  and  serious  pursuit.  The 
educated  New  England  woman  of  her  day,  if  obliged  to 
maintain  herself,  knew  of  but  one  way  in  which  this  could  be 
done  in  comfortable  respectability.  Miss  Payson  resolutely 
put  aside  manuscripts  and  curbed  the  rebellious  flutterings  of 
imagination,  forbidding  it  to  soar  or  sing,  and  **  prepared  her- 
self to  become  a  teacher. 

Before  she  received  the  call  that  was  to  withdraw  her  from 
the  studious  seclusion  of  the  Blue  Boom  and  the  shelter  of 
the  mother's  wing,  there  came  what  she  ever  afterwards 
termed  the  "  turning-point "  in  her  career.  In  her  twenty- 
first  year  occurred  an  epoch  in  the  spiritual  history  of  this 
girl,  who  *'  did  everything  as  for  her  life,"  at  the  reading 
of  which  shallow  souls  are  perplexed  and  incredulous,  — 
upon  which  those  who  can  enter  in  some  degree  into  the  com- 
prehension of  the  depths  out  of  which  her  cry  arose  to  a  deaf 
Ood,  dwell  in  wonder  and  compassion  that  almost  break  the 
heart  they  move.  Her  father,  had  he  been  alive  and  with 
her,  would  have  sympathized,  pang  for  pang,  in  her  anguish 
under  the  crushing  conviction  that  ^he  had  rejected  the  Saviour 
and  grieved  away  the  wooing  Spirit,  and  incurred  the  just 
wrath  of  the  Father,  in  the  despair  with  which  she  contrasted 
her  own  guilt  and  impotency  with  the  holiness  and  power  of 
her  estranged  God.  Her  husband's  sound,  sweet  nature  and 
clear  insight  thus  explain  the  glooms  of  this  medisBval 
period:  — 

**  The  indications  are  very  plain  that  her  morbidly-sensitive, 
melancholy  temperament  had  much  to  do  with  this  experi- 
eDce.    Her  account  of  it  shows,  also,  that  her  mind  was  nn- 


'\ 
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buppily  aflodod  b;  certain  false  notJoDS  of  the  Christian  Ufe 
antl  ordinuncesthen.uiid  »til1,niureor  lesa  prevalent  —  notiooH 
basct)  upon  u  too  nurruw  and  logiil  couveption  uf  tlic  gospel." 

It  16  imposaible  to  read  tli«  chaptiir  in  which  this  awful, 
tn^'Steiious  "jiiission"  in  recorded  without  recalling  tho  preg- 
nant words,  "The  fulbera  have  eaten  sour  gmp^,  and  the 
(dlJUlren'^  teeth  nre  set  on  edge." 

Yi't  wo  cannot  overlook  t}ic  effort  of  this  winter  of  the  soul 
In  strongthvning  and  nmturing  tho  faith  that  lived  thi-ough  it, 
the  perfected  fruitage  of  which  wu.^  for  the  refreshment  und 
healing  uf  many  souls. 

"  Do  not  hesitate,"  she  writes  to  n  favorite  cousin,  "to  direct 
me  over  and  over  ngnin  to  go  willi  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions and  sin  to  the  Saviour.  I  love  to  he  led  there  and  lefl 
there.  Sometimes  when  tlio  '  exceoding sinfulness  of  sin*  be- 
comes pitiufully  njiparcnt,  there  is  nothing  for  the  sonl  to 
do  bat  to  U«  in  the  dust  before  God  without  a  word  of  ax- 
OOM ;  and  that  feeling  of  abasement  in  His  sight  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  pleasures  in  the  world." 

The  simple  humility  of  this  utterance,  made  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  great  horror  of  darkness,  is  like  the  dewj 
breath  of  a  May  morning  following  a  black  frost. 

In  1840  the  summons  to  active  duty  Bounded.  She  be- 
came a  teacher  in  Mr.  Persico's  seminary  for  girls  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  With  her  acceptance  of  the  principaTs 
offer  began  for  her  that  stem  discipline  of  character  and  dis- 
position which  is  wrought  by  external  inflnences.  With  less 
time  for  dreamy  introspection,  and  subject  to  the  call  of  pro- 
saic duties,  she  was  daily  stronger  and  happier,  in  spite  of 
homesickness  and  much  that  was  uncongenial  in  tbe  appoint- 
ments  and  companions  of  her  new  abode.  To  one  oon«- 
spoudent  she  confesses  that  she  suffers  "excruciating  pain" 
from  what  some  doctors  pronounced  to  be  angina  pectorii; 
to  another,  that  the  warm  weather  mode  her  "  feel  as  if  idw 
were  in  an  ovea  with  hot  melted  lead  poured  otot  her  braiD." 
In  close  and  almost  inevitable  oonneotion  comes  the  mentiaii 
of  her  "  encouragemeDt  in  nadii^  my  Other's  memoir,  ia 
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reflecting  that  he  passed  through  greater  spiritual  conflicts 
than  will  probably  ever  be  mine." 

Nevertheless,  her  letters,  and  the  journal  she  was  pre* 
vented  in  later  years  from  destroying  by  her  husband's  re- 
monstrances, show  the  continued  triumph  of  the  blithe, 
brave,  growing  inner  woman  over  disease,  weariness,  and 
loneliness. 

*'  There  is  sunshine  enough  in  my  heart  to  make  any  old 
hole  bright,"  she  scribbles  in  "a  dowdy  chamber,  which  is 
in  one  view  a  perfect  den.  I  am  as  merry  as  a  grig  from 
morning  till  night.  The  little  witches  down-staii^s  love  me 
dearly,  everybody  is  kind,  and — and — and — when  every- 
body is  locked  out,  and  I  am  locked  into  this  same  room,  thi^ 
low  attic,  there's  not  a  king  on  earth  so  rich,  so  happy  as  I." 

We  smile,  well  pleased,  over  this  sentence:  "We  rushed 
into  a  discussion  about  .proprieties,  and  I  maintained  that  a 
mind  was  not  in  a  state  of  religious  health  if  it  could  not 
^^fr^y  indulge  in  thoughts  as  funny  as  funny  could  be.'* 

Her  year  of  teaching  was  so  marked  in  its  success  that  Mr. 
Persico  sent  an  urgent  recall  to  her  in  November,  1842. 
There  were  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  afiiiirs  of  the 
seminary  that  made  the  second  session  far  less  pleasant  than 
the  first.  The  principal  lost  heart  after  his  wife's  death, 
could  not  pay  his  teachers,  and  was  hopelessly  indebted  to 
others.  Miss  Payson  stood  gallantly  at  her  post  through 
pecuniary  loss  and  mental  discouragement  until  the  dreary 
summer  term  closed  in  the  "dog-days"  which  well  nigh 
exhausted  her  feeble  reserves  of  physical  vigor. 

There  was  more  heroism  in  this  than  those  about  her  dreamed 
of,  —  more  than  her  best  friends  knew  at  the  time.  With 
infinite  tact  and  delicacy  her  biographer  has  withheld  from 
us  very  many  passages  of  letters  and  journal  that  the  kind- 
liest stranger-eyes  should  not  read,  yet  allows  us  to  discern 
in  the  tone  of  these  records  tokens  of  a  coming  change. 
From  between  the  leaves  of  her  epistles  to  her  dearest  girl- 
friend,— the  "Anna  Prentiss*'  whose  close  intimacy  with 
herself  only  ceased  with  the  beautiful  life  of  the  former^  — 


fcyly-opciicd  "Diury,"  steals  subtle  fragranoo 
our  own  memories  of  life's  blossom-season. 
he  enduruiic-e  of  croases  becomca  buoyuncy,  tho 
r  days  U  glad  certainty.  Wc  are  sure  what  all 
beforo  we  rend  such  hurried,  palpitating  jot- 
m  I   *     e:  — 

«WT  82.  —  Clime  home.     Oh,  so  very  happy  !     Dear, 

1ST  l!3.  —  Callers  all  day,  tho  second  of  whom  was 

I'KMUEK  9. — Cold,  blowy,  and  disitf^eable.  Went  to 
(jnrrie   II.     Came  home  aiid  found  Mr.  P.  bore.     lie 

to  tea." 
icn  falls  an  eloquent  silciicp  upon  tho  girlish  prattle.   We 
koow,  bat  not  from  herself,  that  September  11  was  hence- 
forward her  "  white  doy."  The  one  other  entry  in  this  year's 
<^ry  is  the  solemnly  significant  quotation  from  "  Corinne  "  :  — 

"Cetle  qui  a  besoin  d'ndmirer  ve  qu'elle  aime,  celle,  dont  le 
jugement  est  p^n^trant,  bien  que  son  imagination  exalted,  it 
n'y  a  pour  elle  qu'un  objet  dans  Tunivets. 

"Celoi  qu'on  aime,  est  le  vengeur  dea  fautes  qu'on  a 
commis  sur  cetta  terre ;  la  Divintte  lui  pr6te  son  pouvoir." 

The  world  is  bett«r,  hearts  are  fresher  and  stronger  for  the 
modest  relation,  which  is  hardly  more  than  a  beautiful  sug- 
gestion—  of  such  a  love-story  as  began  on  that  "white  day." 
In  brief,  manly  phrase,  the  biographer  tells  us :  — 

"  Love  in  a  word,  was  to  her,  after  religion,  the  holiest  and 
most  wonderful  reality  of  life;  and  in  the  presence  of  its 
myateries  she  was  —  to  use  her  own  comparison  —  'like  a 
child  standing  upon  the  seashore,  watching  for  the  onward 
rush  of  the  waves,  venturing  himself  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  holding  his  bi-eath  and  wooing  their  approach,  and  then, 
as  they  came  dashing  in,  retreating  with  laughter  and  much 
fear,  only  to  tempt  them  anew.'" 

On  April  16, 1845,  Elizabeth  Pnyson  married  Ber.  George 
h.  Prentiss,  then  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Bedfotd. 
Mass. 
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There  is  no  need  that  this  page  should  bear  witness  to  the 
scholarship,  eloquence,  and  piety  of  a  divine  so  distinguished 
and  beloved.  But  as  a  woman  I  linger  pridefully  upon  the 
truth  that  to  other  qualities  wliich  challenge  respect  he  united 
that  rare  nobility  of  nature  that  enabled  him  to  value  aright 
the  talents  of  the  woman  he  had  wedded ;  to  foster  these 
wisely  and  generously,  and  to  rejoice  sincerely  in  her  renown. 
The  growth  of  their  dual  being  into  oneness  and  beauty  was 
never  warped  or  cheeked  by  jealousy  of  a  strain  we  would 
brand  as  "  unmanly,"  could  we  do  away  with  the  truth  that 
that  man  is  exceptionally  magnanimous,  and  his  self-poise 
phenomenally  steady,  who  takes  pleasure  in  hearing  his  wife 
extolled  for  the  exercise  of  sucb  powers  as  he  believes  him- 
telf  to  possess. 

The  chrism  of  wedded  love  consecrated  Mrs.  Prentiss  to  a 
new  mission.  Had  she  never  given  a  printed  line  to  the 
world,  her  labors  as  a  pastor's  wife  would  have  entitled  her 
to  honorable  mention  among  the  representative  women  of  our 
country  and  time.  Her  husband's  parish  was  filled  with  "  our 
people."  Her  great,  warm  heart,  ready  sympathies,  her  love 
for  little  children,  ond  the  nameless  magnetism  by  which  they 
were  drawn  into  her  amis ;  her  eflSciency  as  nurse  and  house- 
wife, —  above  and  animating  all,  the  fenent  piety  that  moved 
her  to  love  for  the  houseliold  of  faith  and  tender  solicitude 
for  the  irreligious  —  these;  with  a  genuine  womanliness  and 
tact  that  never  failed  her,  fitted  and  endowed  her  royally  for 
the  station  in  which  her  marriage  set  her.  With  gain  of 
years  and  confidence  in  her  own  talents  she  became  a  leader 
in  church  enterprises.  Her  Bible  readings  before  large  audi- 
ences of  her  own  sex  won  plaudits  from  those  best  qualified 
to  judge  of  such  exercises. 

"I  was  impressed,"  says  an  eminent  clergyman,  "with  her 
ability  to  combine  rarest  beauty  and  highest  spirituality  of 
thought  with  the  uttermost  simplicity  of  language  and  the 
plainest  illustrations.  Her  conversation  was  like  the  mystic 
ladder  which  was  'get  vp  on  the  earth,  and  Hie  top  of  U 
reached  to  Heaven.^ " 


Possmg  reluctantly  over  the  idyllic  pictures  of  her  f 

borne  in  New  Itfdfunl,  we  find  the  busy,  popular  wife  of  th« 

pastor  of  the  Meix-or  Streot  Prosbylorian   Church   in   New 

York  writing  to  u  frionii  on  the  Uiut  diiy  of  the  year  IHSI  ; 

"How  little  w«  know  wluit  the  New  Year  will  liring  fcrlli !" 

It  brought  her  a  wcijrlit  of  woo  that  was  n  strain  even  ui>on 

'  tlte  Everlasting  Arms.     Sbehml  kept  a  mother's  journal  of  the 

boliyhood  of  her  first  hoy,  the  "Rtibhie"  of  "Little  SuHy's 

I  8tx   Birthdays."  the  "Knwst"  of  "Stepping  Heavenwanl." 

The  last  entry  in  this  liears  date  of  January  16,  lt<32. 

"Oh,"  Boid  the  gardener,  as  he  [HtAsed  down  the  pirden 

k  valk :  'Who  plucked  that  flower?'    His  fcllow-strvunt*  an- 

^^werod :  'The  Master.'     And  the  gardener  held  hia  peace." 

Twenty  vearN  lator  nhf  wntlf :    "Such  a  child  could  not 

go  bmoe  vfthoat  rmding  «nd  teanog  its  way  out  ol  the  heart 

tbat  loved  it." 

A  second  cload  swept  dark  and  fast  upon  the  6rst. 
"Our  darlii^  Eddy  died  o&  the  16th  of  January.  Tbe 
baby  he  had  so  often  spoken  of  was  bom  the  17th  of  April. 
I  was  too  feeble  to  have  any  care  of  her.  I  had  her  in  my 
arms  but  twice ;  once,  the  day  before  she  died,  and  once 
while  she  was  dying.     I  never  saw  her  tittle  feet." 

A  pencilled  scrap  of  paper  found  among  her  maouscripU 
is  entitled, — 

'MT   NTJBSBttT,  leS!. 
"I  thought  that  prattling;  boys  and  girls 
Would  fill  this  empty  room ; 
That  my  rich  heart  would  gather  flowoa 

From  childhood's  opening  bloom. 
One  child  and  two  green  graves  are  inin<^ 

This  is  God's  gift  to  me ; 
A  bleeding,  fainting,  broken  heart  — 
This  is  my  gift  to  Thee." 

In  IS53  she  wrote  "  Little  Susy's  Six  Birthdays,"  readii^ 
each  chapter  as  she  went  on  to  her  husband,  brother,  and  daugh- 
ter. She  had  published  nothing  in  thirteen  years,  a  period  of 
oontiniul  accumulation.    Sorrow  had  deepened  the  chasBalaof 


Have  you  visited  the  GREAT  MARK 
DOW.V  SALE  of  Garments?  at  D.B.  Lovell 
Sr  Co.'s  Perhins'  Bloch  Brockton. 

WE  QUOTE  A  FEW  PRICES. 

DOLMANS,  '■"  Beaver.  Far  trimmed,  $4,  TO  $20, 

RUSSIAN  CIRCULARS, '"  BeB,er  i  Brocade.       8,  TO  50, 
NEWMARKETS, '■"  Jersey.      ■■  •■  5.  TO  25. 

SACQUES,  '■"  Jerxy  and  Beaver,  5,00  &  UPWARD. 

SILK  AND  SEAL  PLUSHES  IN  A  very  LARGE  VA- 
RIETY, AT  PRICES  TO  SUIT 

Also  a  large  stock  of  FURS  and  FUR  TRIM- 
MINGS BY  THE  YARD  AT  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  CAN  BE 
BOUGHT  IN  THIS  COUNTRY, 

DO  YOU  WANT  CARPETS  AND  RUGS? 

They  offer  fhehest  selected stoch  in  Brock- 
ton a  f  prices  that  defy  coynpetiiiov ;  their  stock 
consists  in  ])(frt,  of 

WILTON  &  MOQUETTE  VELVETS.  BRUSSELS.  TAPESTRIES, 
MORESQUES,  KIDMINSTERS,  EXTRA  SUPERS,  SUPERFINES, 
WOOLFILLEDEXTRAS,  COTTON  CHAINS,  HEMPS  ac. 
ALSO  OIL  &  CORK  GOODS  IN  A  VARIETY  OF  PATTERNS. 
You  viU  roiiKitJi  youi'  vilerext  fty  caUimj  on  uk  hffora  mak- 
ing Melectiona, 

ItenperlfuUi/  &c. 


:..'  \J  V...' 


Perkins   Block,  f"^        /  /         /%2^ 

0pp.  New  City  Theatre.  -WOfm/^fcm,  (^/ffJi. 

STEAM  CARPET  BEATING  A  SPECIALTY. 
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thought;  studj,  ^rewd  observaHon  of  Uw  wider  vorld  to 
which  the  had  been  traiwfemd,  and  UAociation  with  scholfin, 
bod  filled  the  etuice-ways  ;  lore  and  lovii^  nude  her  life 
round  and  rich. 

Those  of  us  in  whoac  homes  this  ininiitable  nursery-clnssic 
is  an  ever  fresh  delight  do  not  wonder  at  the  glad  acclaim 
with  which  it  was  at  once  received.  We  take  Susy  into  our 
embruce  from  the  moment  she  "  doubles  up  her  lips  and  givea 
her  mamma  the  funniest  little  bit  of  a  kiss  you  can  imn^ne," 
on  the  day  she  is  one  year  old.  She  is  a  real  flesh-and-blood 
baby  ■ —  not  a  "  goody-goody  "  image  of  burley-augar,  or  an 
impossible  cliina  manikin,  —  a  thing  to  bo  caddled,  and 
hugged,  nnd  petted,  and  as  she  grows  in  age  and  intelligence, 
is  bewitching  in  her  naughtiness,  mishaps,  and  pranks.  We 
grieve  over  the  nine  little  white  blisters  on  the  burnt  fingers, 
and  are  ready  to  smother  her  with  kisses  when  she  plays 
doctor  to  Robbie  and  her  doll,  equipped  in  cap  and  spectacles 
and  armed  with  papa's  gold-headed  cone. 

In  1854  "The  Flower  of  the  Family"  was  published.  It 
had  a  cordial  reception  in  America,  was  issued  in  France  as 
"  La  Fleur  de  Famille,"  and  in  Germany  as  "Die  I*ei-le  der 
Familie." 

From  this  time  her  pen  was  seldom  idle.  The  prosperity 
of  her  books  in  the  thing  whereto  she  sent  them  moved  to 
gratitude,  hardly  to  surprise,  the  devout  mind  that  dictated 
this  confession  to  the  friend  of  her  girlhood  :  — 

"I  long  to  have  it  do  good.  I  never  had  such  desires 
about  anything  in  my  life,  and  I  never  sat  down  to  write 
without  first  praying  that  I  might  not  be  suffered  to  write 
anything  that  would  do  harm,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  2 
might  be  taught  to  say  what  would  do  good.  And  it  has 
been  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  every  word  of  praise  I  ever 
have  received  from  others  concerning  it  has  been  — '  It  will 
do  good.'  This  I  have  had  from  bo  many  sources  that,  amid 
much  trial  and  sickness  ever  since  its  publication,  I  have  had 
rays  of  sunshine  creeping  in,  now  and  then,  to  cheer  and 
stistun  me." 
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Among  the  triaU  were  the  long  illness  of  her  baby  —  her 
fourth  child  —  the  deaths  of  valued  friends,  and — harder  to 
bear  than  her  own  intense  physical  sufferings — growii^ 
lolicitude  on  aocouot  of  her  busbiuid's  failing  health. 

In  1856  mothers  and  children,  with  almost  equal  degrees  of 
enthutfiusir ,  read  "  Little  Susy's  Six  Teachers,"  awarding  it  a 
place  in  their  affections  only  second  to  that  given  to  the  "  Six 
Birthdays.' 

In  1858  Dr.  Prentiss  was  compelled  by  enfeebled  health  to 
resign  the  char^ge  of  his  church,  jind  he  decided  to  take  hts 
whole  family  to  Switzerland.  They  remained  abroad  two 
years.  Not  the  least  interesting  division  of  the  "  Life  and 
Letters  "  is  Mrs.  Prentiss'  lively  and  earnest  word-paintii^ 
of  <1oinc!<tic  scenes  and  travelling  experiences. 

On  their  return  Dr.  Prentiss  liooiime  the  head  and  heart  of 
a  new  church  cntcrprisp,  luiving  for  its  olijcct  the  formiition 
of  an  ui>-t<nvn  piirisli,  under  the  style  of  "The  Church  of 
the  Covenant,"  Of  the  period  at  wliith  this  was  begun 
he  sJiya :  — 

"Domestic  and  pcrsoniil  interests  were  entirely  overshad- 
owed by  the  one  suproinc  interest  of  the  hour — that  of  the 
iniporillcd  nntioii;d  life.  It  was  for  Mrs.  Prentiss  a  period 
of  ahnost  continuous  ill-he:ilth.  The  bleeplcssnoss  from 
which  she  had  aheady  suffered  so  much  assumed  more  and 
moiv  a  chronic  cliaracter,  and  a£rj:ravated  by  other  ailments, 
and  l)y  the  frequent  illness  of  her  younjrer  children,  so  under- 
mined her  strength  that  life  liecanie  at  times  a  heavy  burden. 
She  felt  often  that  her  <l!iys  of  usefulness  were  past." 

IIow  far  she  was  mistaken  in  this  iinpres^-ion  the  next  ten 
yeara  revealed.  In  18IJ2  Airs.  Hopkins,  the  sister  from 
wlioin  Elisabeth  Preiiliss  had  taken  her  intellectual  coloring. 
whose  example  of  Christian  heroism  had  taught  her  latterly 
other  and  more  precious  lessons  —  the  tale  of  whose  years 
of  pain  is  told  in  "wondmus  pitiful" snatches,  usually  huts 
few  lilies  in  length,  but  all  the  invalid  could  pen  —  entered 
into  rest.  The  last  entry  in  her  diary  shows  how  perfectly 
attuned  were  the  souls  of  the  twain  ;  — 
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"  I  need  not  be  afraid  to  ask  to  be,  first,  hotj  and  witliout 
blame  before  Him  in  love ;  second,  filled  with  all  the  falneaa 
of  God;  third* 

She  finished  the  petition  in  the  face-to-face  audience  of  the 
King. 

From  the  low-lying  shadow  of  bodily  anguish  Mrs.  Pren- 
tiss never  fully  eniei^d  until  she  dropped  the  load  of  mor- 
tality. In  1864  there  is  pathetic  but  patient  allusion  to  the 
"horrid  calamity," — hereditary  insomnia, — that  filled  nighla 
with  dread  ond  days  with  languor.  "Still,"  she  writes,  "we 
are  a  happy  family  in  spite  of  our  ailments.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  sound  of  my  six  little  feet  is  the  very  pleasantest 
sound  in  the  world.  Often  when  I  lie  in  bed  racked  with 
pain,  and  exhausted  from  wont  of  food,  —  for  my  digestive 
organs  seem  paralyzed  when  I  have  neuralgia,  —  hearing 
these  little  darlings  about  the  house  compensates  for  every- 
thing, and  I  am  inexpressibly  happy  in  the  mere  sense  of 
possession." 

Such  passages  excite  in  us  a  wonder  of  admiration  at  the 
industry,  the  unflinching  courage,  and  the  love  of  the  work 
she  felt  was  laid  to  her  hand,  that  added  in  seven  years  to 
the  list  of  bet-  published  productions,  "Little  Susy's  Little 
Servants,"  "Tales  of  Early  Childhood"  (a  translation  from 
the  German),  and  "The  Little  Preacher,"  the  scene  of  which 
was  laid  in  the  Black  Forest.  Never,  in  all  this  season  of 
toil  and  pain,  were  domestic  and  church  duties  neglected. 
Fram  her  well-ordered  kitchen  came  palatable  food  for 'her 
own  family  and  delicacies  for  the  sick.  Wherever  sorrow 
and  disease  went  she  followed,  as  obeying  a  direct  call  from 
Him  who  pleased  not  Himself.  She  was  never  too  busy  to 
console  the  bereaved  with  spoken  or  written  words ;  to  help 
her  children  with  their  lessons ;  to  study  treatises  on  science, 
metaphysical,  and  theology,  and  to  have  a  spare  hoar  for 
lighter  current  literature.  Maternity  was  with  her  more 
than  instinct;  it  was  a  passion,  triumphing  over  debility, 
pain,  and  the  engrossments  of  literary  and  pastoral  life. 
"Mamma"  was  always,  when  at  home,  within  call,  and  sel- 
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a  80  il!  that  slie  cmuM  not  be  referee,  counsellor,  and 
pluyfellow.  If  the  >ti8]JH-)<>n  of  mjrsticism  obtrudes  itself 
upon  liiiu  who  rcuds  of  rcli^iouM  fervors  too  exulted  for  the 
tp|)reciatina  of  the  average  Cbristian,  lie  cannot  deny  thut 
tho  product  of  condict  und  eostiisy  waa  intensely  pntctical 
|»ety.  Ilor  uchievementa  for  the  good  of  bor  kind  would 
bftve  Iiecn  reniarkiible  for  a  robust  woman,  to  whom  headache 
end  Bleeplc&anesa  were  otmiigers.  In  her  they  were  simply 
inexplicable,  unlesn  we  refer  them,  as  »he  did,  to  ever-renewed 
supplies  of  Htren<;;th  from  an  inexhaustible  tiourt^e. 

In  1867  she  reorganized  her  household  in  tho  new  paraon- 
tge  in  Thiily-tifth  street,  selected  the  sight  of  and  planned 
the  cott«g«  homo  in  Donsot,  wrote  "Littlo  LouV  Sayings," 
and  begun  "  Slopping  iicavonward."  penning  whole  chapters 
of  it  with  her  niotht'rlcss  liltle  nephew  on  her  lap.  Soon 
after  the  completion  of  this  book,  and  the  first  summer  passed 
Id  the  beloved  Dorset  retreat,  she  was  called  to  receive  tlM 
last  sigh  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Stearns,  the  "Anna"  who 
had  been  to  her,  for  thirty  years,  tenfold  dearer  than  the  tiea 
of  blood  and  name,  or  the  accident  of  companionship  could, 
in  and  of  themselves,  bare  made  her.  There  is  nothing  in 
English  literature  more  touching  and  graphic  than  the  letter 
describing  this  death-scene.  She  dmws  it  with  few  and 
masterly  linen,  that  give  it  into  the  keeping  of  our  memoriet 
as  if  we  had  ourselves  watched  the  translation  and  marvelled 
at  the  transfiguration  that  preceded  tho  body's  dissolution. 

"After  her  eyes  were  fixed,  hearing  Mr.  S "  (her  ba»- 

band)  "groan,  ahe  stopped  dying,  turned,  and  gave  a  parting 
look,"  is  a  thrilling  passage,  set  down  with  the  unconscioiu- 
ness  of  childhood,  — and  true  genius. 

In  all  reverence  of  sympathy  we  are  reminded,  in  peruui^ 
this  and  many  other  transcripts  of  her  daily  living  and 
thinking,  how  "  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bore  oar 
diseases."  The  earnestness  with  which  she  threw  herself  into 
the  joys  and  griefs  of  those  she  loved  was  a  terrible  strain 
upon  nervous  forces  that  were  tenuous  and  tangled  when  ifcl 
inherited  them. 
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Her  biographer  says  of  her  "  relentleu  activity  "  of  hnnd, 
heart,  and  brain, — "Incessant  work  seemed  to  be  in  her  case 
ft  sort  of  substitute  for  natural  rest,  and  a  solace  for  the  want 
of  it." 

"  I  believe,"  she  writes  to  n  friend,  "  that  God  arrangea  our 
various  burdens  and  fits  them  to  our  backs,  and  that  He  sets 
off  a  Ioss.agniDst  a  gain.  I  have  to  make  it  my  steady  object 
throughout  each  day  so  to  spend  time  and  strength  as  to 
obtain  sleep  enough  to  carry  me  through  the  next." 

Yet  this  very  friend  said  of  Mrs.  Prentiss  that  she  "  seemed 
to  be  always  in  a  flood  of  joy."  When  mind  and  body  were 
&int  to  exhaustion  the  nnconquerable  spirit  made  sport  of  her 
own  evil  plight.     Letters  and  sketches  sparkle  with  clear ^n. 

Chiding  a  correspondent  who  thought  General  Assembly  a 
bagatelle  to  a  housekeeper,  she  goea  on  in  this  fashion  :  — 

"  As  if  two  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  baven't  worn  streaks 
in  the  grass  around  the  church,  haven't  (some  of 'cm)  been 
here  to  dinner  and  eaten  my  strawberry  short-cake  ond  cot- 
tage-puddings, and  praised  my  coffee  and  drunk  two  cupa 
apiece  all  round,  and  as  if  I  hadn't  been  set  up  on  end  for 
those  of  them  to  look  at  who  are  reading  '  Katy,'  and  as  if 
going  furiously  to  work,  after  they'd  all  gone,  didn't  use  me 
up  and  send  me  '  lopping '  down  on  sofas,  sighing  like  • 
whut's-its-name.  ...  I  can't  imagine  why  I  break  down  so, 
for  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  well  as  during  this 
spring ;  but  Mr.  P.  and  A.  say  I  work  like  a  tiger,  ond  I  sup- 
pose I  do  without  knowing  it."  • 

"Katy  "  is  the  heroine  of"  Stepping  Heavenward."  It  had 
appeared  as  a  serial  in  "  The  Advance,"  and  was  issued  in 
hook-form  in  18tf9.  "  Every  word  of  that  book  was  s  prayer, 
and  seemed  to  come  of  itself,"  she  tells  us. 

It  was  an  angel  of  mercy  to  thousands  of  homes ;  balm 
■od  benediction  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women.  The 
story  of  Katy's  loves  and  mistakes,  her  aspirations  and  her 
despairs,  her  frolics  and  her  bereavements ;  of  her  steady  pro- 
gnna  in  the  way  that  grew  less  steep  as  she  learned  to  walk. 
Mid  not  run,  toward  the  brightening  and  widening  horizoD,— 
Si 
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id  with  leant  and  laugliter,  nnd  sobl»ed  thanksgivi 
for  the  strength  infused  into  weary  hearts  hy  the  practical 
spirituatity  of  its  tcot^hin^.  Nearly  sevonty  thousand  copies 
wore  cold  in  America  prior  to  the  aullior's  death.  It  wan 
p-reprintcd  by  five  lyindon  bt«>ksplU>r8  and  in  a  Tauchnila 
ditioD  at  Lcipaic;  a  German  translation  — " lUmmdan"  — 

i  an  Immense  sale  and  was  cxtolk'<l  by  German  critics  ;  and 
ft:.tfie  French  "  Marchant  vera  U  del "  was  scarcely  le*»  popular. 

She  was  not  elated  hy  the  renown  that  astonished  lier,  but 
across  tlie  page  lettered  "  1870,"  the  loving  biographer 
writes  "  Sulii'Jied."  lie  calls  it  the  "  bright  consummate 
flower  of  her  life."  In  the  rich  waves  of  incenae  that  arose 
from  th«  heart  sun-warmod  to  its  depths,  the  glad  humility 
of  her  piety  is  ivondrous  in  sweetness, 

.lust  after  the  cck-hrnlion  of  her  "silver  wedding,"  she 
writes:  — 

"I  have  a  very  curious  feeling  about  life,  — a  satisfied  one, 
and  as  if  it  could  not  possibly  give  ine  much  more  than  I  now 
have. 

" '/  have  lived,  I  have  loved '  (quoting  Thekla's  'leh  habe 
gd^  und  geliebet ' ).  "  People  often  say  they  have  so  much  to 
live  for.  I  can't  say  so,  though  I  am  not  only  willing  bat 
glad  to  live  while  my  husband  and  children  need  me — and 
yet  —  and  yet  —  to  have  this  problem  solved  and  to  be  forever 
with  the  Lord  1 " 

While  no  one  who  knew  her  would  dream  that  she  had 
described  her  own  life  in  "  Katy's,"  still  less  of  identifying 
the  clumsy,  tactless  "  Ernest"  with  the  courteous,  scholarly 
gentleman  whose  watchfulness  of  devotion  to  his  fragile  wife 
was  proverbial, — there  were  not  wanting  critics  and  com- 
mentators whose  Bunnises  elicited  bursts  of  whimsical  vexa- 
tion :  — 

"Everybody  is  asking  if  I  meant  in  'Katy'to  describe 
myself.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  should  catch  an  old  toad, 
put  on  her  a  short  gown  and  petticoat  and  one  of  my  oapi, 
everybody  would  walk  up  to  her  and  say,  'Oh,  how  do  jrea 
do,  Mrs.  Prentiss  ?  yoo  look  more  like  yoonelf  than  oon- 
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moD.  I  recognize  the  picture  you  have  drawn  of  yourself  in 
'Stepping  Heavenward'  and  in  'The  Percys,'  etc.,'  ad  nau- 
seam. The  next  txKtk  I  write  rilmake  my  heroine  black, 
and  everybody  will  say,  'Oh,  here  you  are  again,  black  to 
the  life  ! ' " 

From  the  Dorset  paradiBe,  where  she  was  most  happily  and 
joyfully  herself i  she  sends  a  lively  bit  of  pastoral,  an  alfres&> 
charcoal  sketch  to  her  eldest  daughter  who  was  travelling  in 
Europe : — 

"  M.  took  mc  yesterday  to  see  a  nest  in  the  orchard  which 
was  full  of  birds,  pnrtcd  into  fours  —  not  a  crack  between, 
and  one  of  them  so  crowded  that  it  filled  about  no  space  at 
all.  The  hymn  says,  '  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,'  and 
I  should  think  they  would,  for  they  have  no  room  to  disagree 
in.  They  all  four  stared  at  us  with  awful,  almost  embarrass- 
ing solemnity,  and  ench  had  a  little  yellow  moustache." 

An  able  critic,  in  a  journal  •  that  cannot  be  accused  of  a  bias 
toward  orthodox  denominationulism,  says  of  the  "  Life  and 
Letters" :  "  It  is  a  genuine  memoir,  singularly  transparent  in 
its  naturalness  and  simplicity,  and  lending  us  among  the  green 
pastures  of  a  life  from  whose  bidden  springs  came  such  spon- 
taneous outflows  as  her  best  work,  '  Stepping  Heavenward.' " 

It  deserves  all  this,  and  how  much  more  the  epace  allotted 
to  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  attempt  to  tell.  Nor  can 
we  dwell  upon  the  peculiar  phase  of  religious  thought  of 
which  "Urlmne  and  his  Friends"  is  the  expression. 

Of  her  poetical  writings  the  exquisite  hymn,  "More  Love 
to  Thee,  O  Christ,"  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here,  is 
also  the  most  nearly  faultless  in  form  and  melodious  utter- 
ance, and  would  have  given  her  a  place  in  the  heart  of 
Christendom  had  she  written  nothing  else. 

On  the  threshold  of  1878  we  linger  to  read  that "  her  weekly 
Bible-reuding,  painting  in  oils  and  in  water-colors,  needlework 
and  other  household  duties  left  her  no  idle  moments." 

"  My  fire  is  so  full  of  irons,"  she  complains  in  her  sprightly 
Tein,  "that  I  do  not  know  which  one  to  take  out." 
•  '•  Springfield  Bepvbllcui." 
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Since  "  Stepping  Haaveoward  "  she  tuid  published :  "  Nid- 
vorth  and  his  Three  Magic  Wands,"  "The  Percys,"  "  The 
Story  Lizzie  Told,"  "  Six  Little  Princessea,"  "  Aunt  Jane's 
Hero,"  "Urbani  and  hie  Friends,"  "Griselda"  (translated 
from  the  German),  "The  Home  of  Greylock,"  and  "Pema- 
qnid,  a  Story  of  Old  Times  in  Now  England." 

"I  have  just  finished  a  short  story  called  'Gentleman 
Jim,'"  she  tells  a  corrospondeDt  under  date  of  January  20, 
1878.  Then  after  mentioning  a  letter  —  "  the  most  discrimi- 
nating I  ever  received  —  about  Greylock"  —  she  gives  us 
the  key  to  the  singular  equanimity  with  which  she  sustained 
the  praises  of  her  writings.  "  After  the  first  rush  of  pleasure, 
the  Evil  One  troubled  me  off  and  on  for  two  or  three  hours, 
but  at  last  I  reminded  him  that  I  long  ago  chose  to  cast  in  my 
lot  with  the  people  of  God,  und  so  be  off  the  line  of  human 
notice  or  iipplsiusc." 

In  lior  answer  to  tlio  ajiprcrtativc  ro:nIer  (Mr.  J.  Cleave- 
land  Cady,  thr  popular  ariliitfct)  .she  strilics  the  same  chord 
more  stroiiglj'.  "  I  am  not  sorry  tliat  I  those  the  path  in  life 
I  did  choose.  A  ivomun  should  not  live  for,  or  even  desire 
fanift.  ...  If  I  had  not  steadily  suppi-essed  all  such 
nniUition  I  might  have  become  a  sour,  disappointed  woman, 
seeing  my  best  work  uniX(eoi;iiized,  .  .  .  God  has  only 
taken  nie  at  my  word.  1  have,  asked  Ilim  a  thousand  times 
to  make  me  smaller  and  smaller,  and  crowd  the  self  out  of 
nie  by  takincr  up  all  the  room  Himself." 

Tliis  sublimity  of  self-ab negation  endues  with  powerful 
nicaTiin^  what  is  sometimes  considered  a  mystic  phrase  —  "a 
life  bill  with  Christ  in  God."  Mrs.  Prentiss  knew,  as  did 
licr  lui'bruid  —  \ic  feeling  it  far  more  than  did  she  —  that 
while  the  rajiid  sales  and  translations  of  her  books  and  thf 
nuiltituJe  of  private  testimonials  to  the  blessing  they  hinl 
bionglit  to  individual  hearts  were  evidence  that  she  had  not 
spent  her  strength  in  vain,  still  the  press  in  general  was 
strangely  reserved  as  to  their  literary  merit. 

"  The  organs  of  literary  inlelligoncc  and  criticism  scarcely 
noticed  them  at  all,"  Dr.  Prentiss  says  frankly. 
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When  the  bright,  far-seeiDg  eyes  were  sealed  in  the  dream- 
less sleep  denied  so  long  to  restless  brata  and  tense  nerv«8, 
critics  ttwoke  to  recognition  and  confession  of  the  truth  that 
the  Christian  woman  whose  highest  ambition  was  "  to  do 
good,"  had  possessed  genius  of  no  mean  order ;  that  she  had 
wrought  artistically  as  well  as  prayerfully ;  that  human  skill 
was  blont  with  divine  power  in  the  utterances  that  made  our 
heai-ta  bum  within  us  as  she  tallied  with  us  by  the  way.  She 
sketched  only  what  she  saw,  but  the  drawing  is  spirited,  the 
management  of  light  and  shade  raa,sterly.  In  character  por- 
traits she  catches  a  likeness  at  a  glance,  gives  it  with  a  few 
rapid  stmkcs,  as  graceful  as  bold.  In  her  gayest  mood  she 
never  degrades  her  art  to  the  trickery  of  caricature.  She 
sang  only  what  she  felt,  —  but  the  heart-throbs  are  set  to 
music  tiiat  moves  us  to  tears  and  lifts  the  soul  to  holy  thought 
and  prayer. 

The  lust  stage  of  the  journey  that  had  bruised  sorely  her 
delicate  feet,  was  short,  sharp,  and  all  brightness. 

On  August  5,  returning,  happy  and  unwearied,  from  a 
woodland  ramble  with  her  two  daughters  ("  we  three  girls," 
she  loved  to  style  the  trio),  she  worked  on  the  lawn  and 
among  her  flowers  so  long  as  to  be  orereome  by  the  heat. 
While  she  seemed  to  rally  from  the  prostration  and  nausea 
that  kept  her  on  bed  and  lounge  for  two  days,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  fatal    "stroke"  fell  on  that  August 

On  the  8th  she  in»isted  that  she  was  "well,  only  weak," 
and  drove  in  the  afternoon  to  keep  an  appointment  —  her 
weekly  Bi1>le-rcading.  She  was  unusually  cheerful,  even  for 
her,  all  day,  interested  in  flowet-'painting,  in  watering  her 
plants,  and  other  light  duties.  "Pniy — one — little — prayer 
— for — mo  !"  she  said,  emphatically  and  sweetly,  lifting  her 
forefinger  archly,  as  her  husband  put  her  into  the  carriage. 

One  who  was  her  life-long  friend  gives  this  description  of 
her  person  :  "  In  silvering  her  clustenng  locks,  time  only 
added  to  her  aspect  a  graver  charm.  Her  eyes  were  black, 
and,  at  times,  wonderfully  bright  and  full  of  spiritual  power. 


Imt  they  wore  shaded  by  d(-c]i,  nmoolh  lidii,  which  guve  them^' 
wheo  at  rciit,  a  most  dove-liko  serenity.  Ilcr  other  features 
were  equally  striking,  the  lipa  and  chiu  exquisitely  moulded 
and  niiiikcd  by  grmaX  strength  as  well  as  beauty.  Uer  fueo 
in  roposo  wore  the  Imbltual  expression  of  deep  thought  and  a 
Moft  farneatnrM,  like  ii  ihin  veil  of  sadness." 

tier  t)H]>eet  a.t  (the  t4K>k  her  seat  befure  the  ladies  assembled 
In  the  Iccluro-rooui,  on  thi»  duy,  wa»  ethereal  in  its  beauty. 
Her  lace  was  jtale,  but  clear  and  radiant  as  witti  the  ouU 
•hilling  of  an  inward  glory  ;  her  voice  was  tender  and  tbrilU 
ing.  Her  tlmuio  was  "  Witnessing  for  Christ,"  Hud  she 
knoivn  that  the  reading  would  be  her  Uist,  she  would  prob- 
ably have  solectoil  the  huod.  One  part  of  the  talk  was  un- 
priiitod  forever  by  what  ensued  upon  the  memories  of  her 
auditor:? :  — 

"Dying  grace  is  not  usually  given  until  it  is  needed. 
Death  to  the  disciple  of  Jesus  is  only  steppmg  from  one  room 
to  another  and  far  better  room  of  Our  Father's  house.  And 
how  little  all  the  sorrows  of  the  way  will  seem  to  us  when  we 
get  lo  the  homo  above  I  I  suppose  St.  Paul,  amidst  the  bliss 
of  Heaven,  fairly  laughs  at  the  thought  of  what  he  suffered 
for  Christ  in  this  brief  moment  of  Time  ! " 

She  had  not  strength  to  answer  a  letter  that  came  on 
this  or  the  next  day  from  a  young  English  mother  who  had 
read  "Stepping  Heavenward"  fifty  times,  but  she  drove  out 
with  her  husband  on  the  10th,  talked  animatedly  upon  many 
topics,  and  strolled  through  the  woods  she  loved  so  well,  in 
company  with  her  daughter,  gathering  wild-flowers,  and,  as 
much  from  the  force  of  habit  as  the  wish  to  transplant  it  to 
her  lawn,  kneeling  to  dig  up  a  fine  root  with  her  scissors. 
Dr.  Prentiss  had  gone  up  the  glen  with  a  guest,  and  espied 
his  wife  on  his  return,  sitting  near  the  brook,  "resting,"  she 
acknowledged  —  "for  she  was  very  tired."  As  he  led  her 
back  to  the  carriage,  she  exclaimed,  in  admiratioD  of  a  cluster 
of  clematis  in  full  flower,  and  he  cut  it  for  her.  It  was  the 
last  loverly  office  of  this  nature  he  was  ever  to  perform  for 
her  whose  lightest  wiah  had  with  him  the  weight  of  Uw.  WbN 
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they  reached  home  she  was  "very  ill."  Id  four  days  sb* 
stepped  quietly  across  the  threshold  of  the  "  other  and  fiir 
better  i-oom." 

"It  is  not  pain!  It  is  a  distress  —  aa  agony!"  was  her 
calm  answer  to  the  physician  who  questioned  her  as  to  tha 
paroxysms  of  pain.  With  it  al),  she  uttered  neither  cry  nor 
groan.  In  an  interval  of  ease,  she  asked  her  husband,  who 
was  watching  beside  her, — "Darling,  don't  you  think  yon 
could  ask  the  Lord  to  let  me  go  ?  **  While  speaking  of  the 
probability  of  her  death  as  "  too  good  to  be  true,"  she  gave 
directions  that,  should  her  decease  be  accomplished  at  this 
time,  she  should  be  buried  at  Dorset.  The  mysterious  radi- 
ance thiit  had  illumined  her  face  at  her  lost  public  "  witnessing 
for  Christ "  did  not  leave  it  when  she  lay,  in  the  early  morning 
of  August  13,  with  hcaveless  breast  and  closed  lids  that  had 
fallen  together  in  the  gentle  sleep  from  which  she  passed  into 
the  abiding  rest.  On  the  wall  above  her,  placed  by  herself 
where  her  waking  glance  would  fall  on  them  with  each 
returning  day,   were  two  illuminated    German    mottoes — 

"  Gehuld,  mein  Herz!"  (Patience,  my  Heart!) 

"Stille,  mein  WUUr  (Be  still,  my  Will  !) 

Oh,  grand  and  loving  heart!  Oh,  meek  and  steadfiut 
will! 

"Beyond  the  frost^hain  and  the  fever"  — 

the  body  that  was  the  fair  tenement  of  a  fairer  soul  rests  in 
the  sweet  seclusion  of  Maplewood  Cemetery,  Dorset.  A 
delicately-sculptured  passion-flower  is  cast  at  the  foot  of  a 
short  flight  of  white  marble  steps  leading  up  to  a  crowned 
cross.  Besides  her  name  and  age,  the  monument  bears  thest 
lines  from  one  of  her  own  poems :  — 

"  No  more  tedious  lessons, 
No  more  sighing  and  tears, 
But  a  bound  into  home  immortal, 
And  blesaSd,  blesadd  years  1 1  * 


Eliubeth  Stukrt  rhripa'  Ancestry  —  Her  Cb]Itlliood  — Tlie  Old  Home  tri 
Aniluter —  HwSwry-MllIng  Faculty—  ImprovLilngStorieslorHerSolwoI- 
nuiU*— Her  Edunttlufi  —  Pen-ponrait of  Miw  Phelpt  USixtcen— ll«f»- 
oilHat  Ui«  W»r— An  U&wrlum  Su»T— An  Incident  In  RcrSchooHifa 
—  "Tlilmlil8  0rP»ltH-Bru»li,  Which"  f— First  I.iltTBTr  Venlures  — Th« 
Abbott  Mission  — "The  GaWs  Ajar"  — lla  Enonuoiia  Sale  snd  Kclprol 
Infliieiire  —  Uiw  Plielps   M  a   Lecmn-r  —  Puwer   Over   Her   AuJleDce* 

'  —Her  Smnmer  Bome  bj  tbe  Sea  —  Her  WlDter  Studj — Int«reat  In 
Keform  Movementj  —  Penonal  Work  Among  the  Gloucester nihermen — 
Tbe  Strength  and  Sweetae*i  of  Her  Wrltlngi. 

ME^RSON  must  have  lieen  right  in  sajing  that  we 
can  never  get  away  from  our  ancestors.  He  him- 
nlSt  ^'^  might  hare  doubted  it  if  he  had  watched 
™'  yi  the  rushing  currents  of  life  on  a  frontier,  tbe 
^  heaving  and  swaying  tides  of  prairie  seas  ;  btrt 
in  New  Englund  it  is  peculiarly  true.  It  is 
noticeably  a  fact  where  generation  after  gener- 
ation is  subjected  to  the  snoie  influences,  where 
^vvry  ray  of  light,  falling  unobstructed  throu^tbe 
pure  air,  strikes  in  hereditary  colors.  It  is  like  tbe 
trailing  arbutus,  which  blossoms  pinkest  from  soil  wh^re 
the  pine-tree  needles  have  gathered  in  accumulating  layers 
through  uncounted  autumns.  One  remembers  mayflowera, 
and  whatever  else  is  most  clearly  characteristic  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  thinking  of  Misa  Phelps. 

She  was  bom  August  31,  1844,  in  Boston,  during  her 
father's  six  years'  past*>rate  in  that  city.  In  her  fourth  May 
^e  was  removed  to  Andover,  Mass.,  on  her  father's  taking  a 
professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary  there,  and  Andover 
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has  been  the  family  home  ever  eince.  For  her  it  was  only 
returning  to  play  under  the  same  trees  and  to  breathe  tiM 
same  air  that  had  nourished  the  genius  of  her  mother  and  her 
grandfather. 

Her  mother,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  was  the  eldest  daughter  i^ 
Mused  Stuart,  one  of  the  bright  lights  of  the  Seminary  in  the 
days  when  Andover  was  a  main  centre  of  intellectual  and 
theological  life  in  Massavbusetts.  Professor  Stuart  was  known 
OS  a  man  of  moods  and  variable  power,  but  of  exceptional 
fascination  and  brilliancy.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  inherited 
the  literary  gifl  from  him,  and  though  in  a  style  subdued  to 
the  tone  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  she  wrote  several 
charming  stories,  largely  read  at  the  time.  Professor  Austin 
Phelps  i?  known  through  his  widely-circulated  l>ook, "  The  Still 
Hour."    The  literary  quality  was  thus  present  in  both  parents. 

Elizabctfi  Stuurt  Phelps  was  the  eldest  of  three  children, 
and  the  only  daughter ;  and  naturally  enough  us  soon  as  she 
gave  any  sign  of  herself  at  nit  the  story-telling  faculty  was 
indicated  in  a  marked  way.  She  spun  amazing  yams  for  the 
children  she  played  with,  while  dolls  were  still  in  the  ascend- 
ant ;  and  her  schoolmates  of  the  time  a  little  farther  on  talk 
with  vivid  interest  of  the  stories  she  used  to  improvise  for 
their  entertainment. 

With  this  unusual  imagination  she  developed  a  conscien- 
tiousness as  definite,  and  while  to  bend  her  will  was  the  most 
difficult  of  tasks  for  those  who  trained  her  childhood,  her 
truthfulness  could  be  counted  on  whatever  the  storm  or 
stress. 

With  her  surroundings  and  her  nature  it  wag  inevitable 
that  her  religious  development  should  be  precocious.  A 
certain  repressed  intensity  found  vent  in  this  direction,  and 
added  a  <leeper  tint  to  what  might  otherwise  have  been  only 
the  cool  spring  blossoming  of  the  soul. 

She  was  christened  Mary  Gray,  for  an  intimate  friend  ofher 
mother's ;  but  on  her  mother's  death,  which  happened  when  the 
child  was  eight  years  old,  the  name  Elizabeth  v/an  given  to 
her  instead.     Tlie  change  bad  a  soil  of  unguessed  pathetie 


i^UOhmb,  ftr  in  ipite  of  dl  Alt  tlM  wbdou  and  ft 
vUofawamlaftaoDlddDttliininltarid.  ra»w)lli«lMd 
ringnhr  ibMM  far  wrtching  wir  th»  gnmtfc  of  m  miillim 
and  finely -oijianissd  a  chUil«  and  bar  daaA  was  no  eoBBaa  . 
Idm.  Tbe  lltUa  giri  had  nawr  baan  aancdy  gtoeftd  or  uiuttj. 
8ba  had  not  qoito  tfia  taapenaMot  kayad  Ar  Jogr,  and  h« 
aknoafe  praaHtiin  thoo^rtftJaaai  pvararted  life  aran  tlwn 
ftoaaaaaBiingUkaaianUtlMdiday.  So  aailjr  tfia  houa  Wgnn 
In  laaa  tliair  ftaa  dandag  itap  and  to  MIoir  lier  dqr  wilk: 


B  WW  in  maoj  latpaeta  fartonala  far  lier,  at  laaafe  atnov 
^NHMn^s  eoUagaa  waia  not  tlwn  Boaa  tlian  a  Am^  at  An 
fttara.  tliat  ao  good  a  aduwl  as  tiMi  aT  Un.  Vnt.  EdnM^ 

existed  in  Andover.  The  course  was  thorongh,  equal  vxe&pi 
in  Greek  to  that  of  the  best  boys'  schools  of  the  day.  lie 
curriculum  indeed  more  resembled  that  of  the  college  than  it 
was  usual  nt  that  time  to  find  in  the  educational  facilities  for 
women.  This  girl's  bent  was  towards  rhetorical  and  philoso- 
phical studies.  The  natural  sciences,  except  physiology  and 
astronomy,  which  seemed  to  her  more  clearly  to  assert  their 
raison  cTilre,  did  not  attract  her,  nor  especially  did  mathe- 
matics. 

In  spite  of  De  Quincey's  assertion  that  curiosity  as  to  the 
personal  appearance  of  an  author  is  a)>surdly  irrelevant,  it  is 
impossible  for  those  who  care  for  what  is  written  not  to  care 
s  little  even  for  the  face  of  the  person  who  wrote.  There  is  a 
photograph  taken  of  Miss  Phelps  at  sixteen,  which  shows  a  tall, 
slender  figure,  a  classically  turned  bead  with  a  mass  of  bright 
brown  hair,  a  sensitive  mouth,  and  an  expression  of  mingled 
strength  and  sweetness.  There  is  an  air  of  timidity  in  the 
face,  but  nothing  of  uncertainty,  and  a  mature  impression 
wholly  unusual  at  that  ^e.  Looking  at  this  picture  one 
cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  a  skilful  teacher,  who  was  strong 
enough,  might  have  guided  her  into  almost  any  fields  as 
her  mind  developed ;  but  at  nineteen  she  left  school. 

White  flowers  and  martial  music  in  May,  with  dim  tra^ 
tioDs  of  battle  and  inarch  are  chiefly  what  the  civil  war  meiiK 
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now  to  the  young  girls  who  lire  in  the  day  that  followed  tbat 
darkness ;  but  there  does  not  live  the  tragic  bnrd  to  say  what 
it  meant  to  those  whom  its  midnight  overtook.  The  Greek 
Simonides  tells  us  of  tlie  heroes  —  "Their  country's  quench- 
less glory,"  who  "won  for  themselves  the  dusky  shroud  of 
death  "  and  "  live  by  that  same  death  and  its  echoing  story ; " 
yet  freedom  may  owe  as  much  to  the  limitations,  the  inter- 
ruptions, the  conscious  and  unconscious  sacrifices  of  the 
daughters  "  who  give  up  more  than  sons." 

It  was  Dr.  Holmes  who  prophesied  at  the  close  of  the  war 
that  the  generation  which  had  passed  through  the  terrible 
strain  would  have  shorter  lives, — that  many  years  hud  been 
compressed  into  that  brief  and  fiery  epoch.  However  this 
prophecy  may  prove,  it  is  certain  that  the  unwritten  story 
of  the  period,  the  story  with  its  sequel,  would  tell  of 
more  luittles  of  the  wilderness  and  more  prisons  than  all  the 
histories. 

Many,  like  Miss  Phelps,  devoted  themselves  at  the  close 
of  the  war  to  philanthropic  work.  For  a  few  months  after 
leaving  school  she  threw  all  her  eneigy  into  mission  work  in 
Abbott  Village,  a  little  factory  settlement  a  mile  or  two  from 
her  home ;  but  the  forces  in  her,  for  which  this  gave  no 
scope,  soon  began  to  assert  themselves,  and  in  the  spHng 
of  18C3  she  sent  a  war  story,  called  "A  Sacrifice  Con- 
sumed," to  "  Harper's  Magazine."  The  editor  returned  her  a 
generous  check  for  it,  with  the  request  that  she  should  write 
for  thom  again.  It  was  appreciation  for  which  she  hos 
always  been  grateful,  coming  as  it  did  when  she  was  imeer- 
tain  of  her  own  power  and  peculiarly  in  need  of  encourage- 
ment. She  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  that  magazine 
from  then  till  now.  "  Har{)er's  never  refused  a  story  of  mine 
in  all  my  life,"  she  says,  "  with  one  single  exception  —  that 
not  when  I  was  a  beginner.  To  this  uniform  encouragement 
I  attribute  more  than  to  any  other  one  thing  what  literary 
success  I  afterwards  had." 

"  The  Tenth  of  January  "  appeared  in  the  "  Atlantic  "  later, 
and  g^ned  litemty  recognition,  besides  exciting  profound 
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tatorast.  It  WM  II  story  nf  tho  huming  of  tho  PdmberWII 
Mills  at  Ijuwrcnt-e,  n  rciilUtic  picture,  quite  aa  vivkl  as  any 
the  iiuchor  bus  made  sioce. 

Sbo  hiul  written  u  little  nt  iiiton-aU  lieforo  ;  the  Unt  thing 
*b«  printed  Iwiiig  u  story  in  the  "  Youth's  Ooinpaoioo.'*  Sh« 
Was  Uioti  Ihirtcnn. 

Tho  urtist  clcuicnt  wua  strong  in  her  nnture.  She  bad  ex- 
treme scnttibility  to  rolor,  niid  no  little  skill  with  Iirueh  and 
pencil.  Wbili)  she  wns  still  wnlking  in  the  l.H/rht  mi»t  of  her 
young  girlboucl,  siting  the  t'uturo  ibmii^  Ciigor  oyos,  though 
dimly,  tho  nrtisl  life  wtis  one  of  her  deai-est  drenins. 

AViih  this  went  a  rertnin  distaale  for  the  u^uul  feminine 
«mploymont<i,  arising  from  a  vague  opinion  thnt  to  sew  meant 
to  <li)  liltle  eluio,  nnil  fmni  a  jxTsIiive  rcliellion  Hgnin^t  lieing 
erampod  awny  IVoni  bcr  full  native  bent.  It  was  in  a  mood 
of  this  sort  she  one  day  held  up  to  a  school  friend  a  thimble 
in  one  htind  and  a  paint-brush  in  the  other,  saying :  "  It  is  a 
choice  lietween  the  two." 

As  might  be  guessetl,  no  poet  was  dearer  to  her  in  those 
days  than  Mrs.  Browning,  and  nothing  kindled  her  entbu- 
aiosm  more  than  reminders  of  women  who  had  risen  above 
conventional  low  tides  and  dnred  to  >te  themselves. 

Gradually  the  play  of  various  forces  conveyed  her  possi- 
bilities mainly  into  the  literary  channel,  though  her  sympathy 
with  suOering,  quitikened  l»y  the  experiences  which  gave  color 
to  the  rest  of  her  life  —  blended  with  her  native  enmestnesB, 
made  certain  that  active  philanthropy  in  some  form  would  go 
side  by  side  with  the  other. 

"When  tho  first  effort  to  throw  all  life  into  the  mission  work 
at  Al)bott  Village  bad  passed,  and  after  the  two  stories  had 
spoken  out  like  the  first  notes  of  a  bird  after  a  storm  —  at 
twenty  the  plan  of  "  ITic  Gates  Ajar  "  began  to  form  itself  in 
her  mind.  She  was  busy  in  writing  this  book  for  two  yean. 
It  lay  for  two  years  in  the  publisher's  hands,  and  came  out  id 
1868.  Although  the  first,  it  is  the  best  known  of  all  her  books. 
It  readied  in  this  country  a  circulation  of  about  one  hnndred 
thousand  copies,   and  has  had  a  very  lai^  £nglbh  uli. 
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It  has  been  reprinted  fn  Scotknd,  and  translated  iDto  Oer- 
man,  French,  Dutcbt  and  Italian.  Moat  of  the  successive 
books  by  the  same  hand  have  been  thus  reprinted  and  trans- 
lated. 

A  friend  of  Miss  Phelps,  travelling  a  few  years  ago,  was 
introduced  to  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Prussian  court,  and 
Mias  Pbelps'  name  being  mentioned,  he  said,  "  Ah,  that  txrak, 
'  The  Gates  Ajar ; '  I  understand  it  has  made  more  Christians 
Uian  all  the  preiichera." 

Like  moat  books  that  have  ha<l  positive  and  helpful  in- 
fluence, it  originated  in  honest  questioning  and  honest  search. 
There  had  long  brooded  over  the  church  of  America  and 
England,  the  shadow  of  prescribed  silence  on  everything  re* 
lating  to  the  future  life.  Speculation  had  been  frowned  upon, 
as  baseless  and  irreverent,  hope  hud  been  forbidden  to  think, 
and  the  "better  land"  lay  fur  off  in  a  frozen  nii:3t  of  negutiva 
and  unreal  glory. 

One  could  turn  to  Dante's  "  Paradise,"  sombre  and  massive 
as  Gothic  architecture,  or  medifeval  theology,  but  the  trees 
by  his  river  of  life  have  little  for  human  nature's  daily  food. 
There  is  something  so  vague,  remote,  impersonal  in  the 
atmosphere  that  we  do  not  wonder  Ary  Schaeffer  painted  no 
rapture  in  the  reunion  of  Dimte  ivith  his  lost  Beatrice. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  there  has  been  Swedenborg — ■ 
mild  as  Dante  was  stern,  full  of  spiritual  insight  and  genius 
for  expanding  the  tiny  tent  of  certain  testimony  into  a  canopy 
large  enough  to  cover  the  widest  yearnings  of  human  love 
and  aspiration.  But  Swedenborg  had  gathered  a  sect  about 
him.  Ills  teachings  as  to  the  coming  existence  were  so  over- 
laid, too,  with  other  speculations  that  they  were  hardly  avail- 
able for  the  every-day  comfort  of  sad  and  wistful  souls  who 
need  something  appreciable  and  readily  grasped.  Eyes  tired 
with  weeping  for  lost  friends  cannot  search  through  tedious 
volumes  for  words  of  suggestion  and  hope.  Surely  it  was 
time  for  a  woman's  gentle  word  —  a  sweet  fireside  word  —  as 
fitf  withdrawn  from  Italian  terrors  aa  it  was  from  Swedish 
dreams. 
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**Tbe  Gates  Ajar"  was  at  first  doubtfully  received  by 
many.  The  graver  part  of  the  community  were  forced  to 
read  but  inclined  to  frown.  Pianos  and  gingerbread  seemed 
startling  and  trivial  contrasted  with  seas  of  glass  and  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim,  hitherto  made  so  prominent  as  features  of 
the  home  of  human  beings  set  free  from  earthly  hindrance. 
Others  eagerly  welcomed  the  new  suggestions,  for  under 
the  teaching  that  had  prevailed,  owing  to  a  crude  habit  of 
biblical  inter|)retations,  so  dim,  monotonous,  and  narrow  had 
been  the  representations  of  heaven,  that  to  most  ardent  souls 
or  active  minds  annihilation  seemed  hardly  less  dreary.  The 
framework  of  the  book  was  so  simple  and  the  method  of 
treating  the  subject  so  fresh  that  very  many  failed  to  detect  at 
first  that  its  logic  might  not  be  less  conclusive  because  it  was 
not  ponderous.  They  forgot  that  it  is  a  very  old  tradition 
which  makes  the  angel  come  at  dawn,  in  the  cheerful  morn- 
ing twilight,  to  guide  the  souls  of  the  good  to  paradise,  and 
that  twilight  fancies  are  the  sober  truth  of  twilight,  as  mathe- 
matics may  be  the  truth  of  noon.  In  story  form,  and  by 
suggestion,  the  book  attempts  to  show  that  the  heavenly  life 
must  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  whole  nature,  as  well 
as  for  the  technically  religious  side,  the  one  department  which 
seeks  God  directly  in  personal  aflcction  and  worship.  On 
reflection,  those  who  had  most  rigidly  confined  their  hopes 
of  future  to  white  robes  and  singing,  discovered  that  even  — 

"  The  stainless  rears 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue" 

were  filled  with  much  besides  direct  prayer  or  praise  to  the 
heavenly  Father,  so  that  imperfection  could  not  attach  to  this 
idea  of  roundness  ;  and  srraduallv  it  befell  that  manv  who  came 
to  scofl*  remained  to  be  comforted.  The  book  was  practical Iv 
a  new  gospel.  Indeed,  "The  Gates  Ajar"  did  more  than  ex- 
pand into  appreciable  size  and  surface  the  neglected  germs  of 
truth  relating  to  the  unseen  world.  It  marked  in  a  gentle, 
unaccented  way,  but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  change 
whose  end  we  can  hardly  foretell. 
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The  world  has  long  enongh  seen  in  every  gallery  the  lahnt 
Christ  in  the  arms  of  a  woman ;  but  it  bos  not  always  seen 
that  through  womanhood  it  is  to  receive  some  essential  revel- 
ation of  Christianity.  It  has  understood  only  the  surface 
meaning  of  Madonnas,  and  has  tired  of  that ;  but  at  last  what 
art  hits  dimly  been  foretelling  is  beginning  to  be  actual. 
Whether  in  the  cap  and  'kerchief  of  Sister  Dora  and  Sister 
Augustine,  or  with  the  red-cross  badge  of  Clara  Barton,  or 
wearing  the  unmarked  dress  of  those  who  feed  the  hungry 
and  teach  the  ignorant  near  and  far  off,  new  Madonnas  are 
revealing  something  more  beautiful  than  beauty,  and  holier 
than  any  image  in  shrine. 

Miss  Phelps  now  devoted  herself  to  short  stories,  which 
were  collected  under  the  title,  "  Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts." 
So  far  as  vivacity,  proportion,  and  firmness  of  touch  are  con- 
cerned, they  contain  some  of  her  best  work.  The  "Tenth 
of  January  "  is  included  in  this  collection.  There  is  a  study  in 
spiritualistic  science  called  "The  Day  of  My  Death"  which 
ends  more  happily  than  most  of  her  tales,  and  goes  fur  to 
disprove  what  some  critic  asserted  about  her  "  inevitable  fug 
at  the  heart-strings." 

Her  definite  moral  purpose  became  distinct  so  early  in  her 
literary  career.  As  Millet  would  paint  peasants  no  other 
than  they  were,  whatever  Delaroche  might  say,  she  would 
have  sorrowful  things  show  their  sadness  that  they  might  be 
helped,  and  wrong  things  their  evil  that  they  might  be 
righted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1877  a  venture  full  of  interest  absorbed 
Miss  Phelps'  thought  and  strength ;  the  delivery  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  "Representative  Modem  Fiction"  before  the 
Boston  University.  It  was  the  first  thing  of  the  sort  ever 
attempted  by  a  woman  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
minds  of  those  most  interested  there  was  the  air  of  a  renais- 
sance in  the  undertaking. 

The  intense  vividness  with  which  the  ideal  presented  itself 
to  her,  combined  with  a  sensitive  timidity  which  amounted  to 
terror,  robbed  her  of  sleep  for  weeks  before  the  course  began, 
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ind  prcNstrutod  b«r  with  illness  after  it  clo«ed;  yet  white 
Ronstantly  under  the  phynician's  care  she  met  each  engage- 
mcnt  liravcly,  and  k-ri  only  oiiv  regret  ia  tlie  minds  of  her 
frioiitU,  that  her  health  had  not  allowed  her  to  8)>cak  in  s 
much  lurycr  hall.  The  lectures  have  never  l»ecn  published, 
«  that  [lerKonal  impressions  arc  all  that  we  have. 

Her  ]K>wcr  over  the  audience  is  said  to  have  t>epn  rornark- 
attle.  While  her  voice  in  convei-sation  is  singularly  low  and 
sweet,  sonio  peculiar  penetrative  quality  made  it  dixtinct 
without  the  sliphtost  effort  for  the  listener  in  every  part  of  a 
Urge  hall.  The  audience  wa»of  students  of  both  sexes  and 
different  ages,  from  various  depart  mcnts  of  the  University.  At 
the  dose  of  every  Icrturc,"  says  one  who  waa  preaent,  "  they 
would  gather  round  her,  antl  it  seeme<l  as  if  they  would 
devour  her,  following  her  as  far  as  possible  when  she  wont 
ly."  Something  in  her  face  seemed  to  ask  more  for  love 
than  praise.  To  them  it  seemed  ns  if  a  new  and  gentler 
Hypatia  had  come  to  speak  a  sweeter  sort  of  wisdom.  Mr. 
Whittier,  wh6  on  another  occasion  beard  the  lectures,  says 
of  them  :  "  They  were  admirable  in  manner  and  matter.  I 
have  never  heard  a  woman  speak  with  such  magnetic  power.* 

In  treating  modem  fiction  she  concentrated  her  analysis 
on  Geoi^  Eliot  as  representative.  President  Warren  of  the 
University  says,  "  The  genius  of  George  Eliot  has  never  been 
analyzed  with  superior,  if  with  equal  subtility  of  sympathy 
and  clearness  of  discrimination." 

So  serious  were  the  physical  penalties  for  that  use  of  ber 
undoubted  power  that  she  has  been  obliged  to  abandon 
public  speaking ;  though  she  made  several  experiments  after 
this  both  in  ball  and  parlor  reading  —  in  every  other  respect^ 
she  says  "  among  the  most  delightful  experiences  of  ber  life.' 
An  interesting  account  is  furnished  of  her  reading  one  of  ber 
stories  for  a  charity  in  a  private  parlor  in  Boston.  It  was  an 
audience  composed  of  fashionable  ladies,  and  the  story  was  a 
very  simple  one,  but  before  she  finished  ber  reading  it  was 
said  there  waa  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  room  —  a  kind  ti 
compelling  sweetness  drew  tbeir  heaita  towards  hcff  and  f^' 
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In  the  same  autumn  of  her  work  at  the  Boston  University, 
*'  The  Story  of  Avis "  came  ovtt.  The  public  feel  something 
in  it  like  the  deepening  of  a  singer's  voice,  as  life  teaches 
its  lessons,  a  strength  l>om  of  patience,  and  a  pathos  that  no 
unreflecting  outcry  can  hold. 

The  world  seems  to  be  divided  into  three  classes :  those 
who  do  not  know  there  is  a  sphinx ;  those  who  do,  and  will 
not  look  at  it ;  and  those  who,  seeing  it,  are  willing  to  make 
some  sort  of  effort  to  unlock  the  silent  lips,  to  read  the  riddle 
of  the  past  into  the  prophecy  of  the  future. 

For  the  first,  Avis  must  be  as  if  it  had  not  been  written, 
while  to  the  multitude  of  those  who  do  not  want  to  be  made 
uncomfortable  by  thinking  of  hard  things  it  will  not  be 
exactly  welcome.  There  must  be  many  who  are  willing  to 
think  even  of  perplexities,  for  many  have  prized  Avis,  and 
have  called  it  Miss  Phelps'  best  work.  It  is  said  that  Long- 
fellow kept  it  lying  on  his  table,  and  re-read  it  often  with 
sympathetic  appreciation. 

Avis  is  a  woman  such  as  one  has  seen  —  strong,  gentle, 
true,  with  a  genius  for  painting.  There  is  no  happier  stroke 
in  the  book  than  that  which  makes  her  not  simply  in  love 
with  her  art  and  ambitious  to  excel,  but  gi*avely  conscious  of 
responsibility  for  the  use  of  her  talent.  Her  course  looks 
simple  and  direct  till  Philip  Ostrander,  and  with  him  love 
and  the  question  of  marriage,  confronts  her,  sweeping  into 
her  life  as  the  tide  into  the  harbor.  She  resists  love,  but 
when  her  denied  lover  comes  back  wounded  from  the  war, 
the  woman  asserts  herself  above  the  artist.  "The  deep 
maternal  yearning  over  suffering,  more  elemental  in  woman 
than  the  yearning  of  maiden  or  of  wife,"  conquers  where  his 
pleading  had  failed,  and  by  exquisite  gradations,  possible 
only  to  a  woman  of  equal  fineness  and  exceptional  individ- 
uality, she  yields  and  becomes  his  wife. 

The  very  idealizing  nature  that  made  her  able  to  paint 
sphinxes,  made  her  mistake  in  Philip  Ostrander  subtlety  of 
appreciation,  sympathy,  and  the  genius  of  adaptation  for 
something  deeper.     It  is  made  clear  that  a  man  less  refined 
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ind  less  {tcQsitive  couki  not  have  won  her,  and  no  less  evident 
tbat  reGneinont  often  biivU  thn  nrtrst-cye  to  weakness,  and 
tfaat  tlie  quick«lver  tompcnimcnl  fuwimites  where  it  cannot 
hold. 

Large,  sweet,  genuine,  like  Domthea,  Avis  does  the  only 
thing  |iosaiblc  to  euch  n  woman,  buries  her  sbort-livcd  idciil 
and  takes  Philip  into  the  aaiuo  pityin»  tenderness  which 
broods  over  her  children;  endures  and  strives  nnil  loves  as 
nobly  as  any  other  eould  who  was  not  conscious  of  unpuintod 
pictures  or  !iny  inisRwi  voattion. 

Rceent  Ainvrioun  fiction  has  given  us  various  types  of 
women.  We  have  Mnrcia  in  "A  Modem  Instance,"  weak, 
passionate,  unreasonable  Mnrciu,  swept  under  by  the  firsi 
■well  in  the  domestic  flood.  Mr.  Jamea  baa  drawn  Isabel 
Archer  best  of  nil  the  women  he  has  tried,  and  he  has  made 
her  almost  lovable,  or  would  if  ho  knew  about  women's 
souls.  Dcsjinir  and  Bight  are  her  re.siort  when  disenchant- 
ment is  complete,  and  pain  grows  heavy.  He  makes  on 
sympathize  with  her ;  but  she  seems  vague,  shadowy,  and 
weak  beside  the  nobler  figure  of  Avis.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  jx)or  Marcia  being  anything  else  than  petty ;  imfit 
to  reform  Bartlcy  and  unworthy  of  the  better  man's  devo- 
tion ;  and  with  all  that  is  genuine  uud  earnest  in  Isabel  Archer, 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  her  in  Avis'  place,  t>ending  with 
conscientious  good  sense  to  conquer  the  homely  details  of 
housekeeping,  or  substitute  with  so  silent  a  gentleness  the 
maternal  for  the  wifely  feeling  towards  the  weaker  nature 
which  failed  her. 

There  are  touches  in  one  of  the  closing  chapters  of  "  Avis" 
which  remind  us  for  delicate,  fervent  purity  of  faith  and 
insight  of  the  sayings  of  Lamartine's  "Stone-Cutter."  In 
the  farewell  Philip  and  Avis  whisper  to  each  other  when  he 
lies  dying  in  the  Florida  forest,  we  can  almost  hear  Claude 
saying,  "  Life  is  so  small  a  thing,  it  is  not  worth  stopping 
to  weep  over."  Indeed  some  of  the  most  ezqnidte  qual- 
ities of  Miss  Phelps  appear  in  "  Avis  "  more  clearly  tbaa  in 
»uy  other  book.     Only  a  pare  and  exalted  aoul  coald  have 
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conceived  it ;  and  only  a  genuine  artist  could  have  given  it  its 
cast. 

Six  years  ago  Miss  Phelps  built  a  little  cottage  for  a  sum- 
mer liome  on  the  rocks  of  Eastern  Point,  at  one  side  of 
Gloucester  harbor.  There  is  hardly  a  more  rugged  spot  on 
Cape  Ann,  or  one  more  lacking  in  the  lovely  surroundings 
those  who  know  her  best  would  have  chosen  as  fit  and  natural 
for  her.  But  one  forgets  all  but  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
shore  in  looking  out  on  the  harbor  with  the  quaint  old  town 
of  Gloucester  at  its  head.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  there,  from  June  to  November,  the 
infinite  language  of  the  sea  repeats  to  her  its  story  of  beauty 
and  mystery. 

All  coasts  are  lonely  in  some  moods  of  water  and  sky,  but 
Gloucester  harbor  is  wide  enough  to  shelter  a  fleet,  and  there 
are  always  sails  standing  in  or  out  to  sea,  playing  hide-and-« 
go-seek  with  the  mist,  and  taking  the  light  and  shadow  at 
every  turn  in  new  and  exquisite  tones.  A  mile  away,  across 
the  sheltering  rim  of  land,  the  narrow  strip  that  curves 
around  the  harbor's  mouth,  the  surf  breaks  on  the  rocks,  or 
rolls  in  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the  coves  that  follow  one  an- 
other out  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  cape. 

Miss  Phelps  still  makes  Andover  her  winter  home.  Her 
present  winter  study  is  in  the  summer-house  of  her  father's 
garden,  whose  windows  look  out  on  a  lovely  grove,  and  be- 
hind, towards  the  west,  across  to  the  brows  of  Wachuset; 
but  her  summers,  which  begin  early  and  end  late,  find  her  on 
the  Gloucester  rocks. 

The  first  years  of  her  life  here  she  used  to  row  in  her  little 
Aovy  quite  across  the  harbor,  an  exercise  of  which  she  was 
very  fond.  Lack  of  strength  has  compelled  her  to  relinquish 
it  of  late,  and  the  dory  lies  idly  by  the  rocks,  except  when 
she  occasionally  steps  into  it  for  a  few  strokes  of  the  oars  out 
into  the  sunset.  What  the  sea  has  told  her  she  has  mean- 
while given  to  us  in  different  forms.  In  her  volume  of 
^  Poetic  Studies,"  most  of  the  rhymes  are  tinged  with  the 
opal  and  beryl  of  the  waves ;  and  we  feel  through  them  the 


ebb  and  flov  of  tides.  Several  of  her  songs  hare  been  set  to 
RiUHic — word4  nnd  note»  Mrndihg  in  a  kind  of  twilight 
aspirnlion  —  an  unaccented  appeal. 

"  On  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  ia  nn  original  and  apt  nnalo^e, 
fit  to  be  written  under  that  picture  of  sun  opposite  to 
which  every  traveller  brings  home  from  Venice ;  — 


"O  palace  of  tlic  rose  —  Bweel  sin. 
How  Bnfv  tlio  heart  that  docs  not  eater  in  — 
O  blcucd  priaon  wnll  I  how  true 
Tlio  freedom  of  tlic  soul  tbat  cfaooseth  yon." 


ahi^g^ 


"  What  the  Shore  anys  to  the  Sea  "  and  "  What  the  Sea  esya 
to  tho  Shore,"  nnd  the  bi.*t  poem  in  the  collection,  "  All  th« 
Rivera,"  arc  pcrhups  the  best  translations  she  liaa  made  of 
that  Hpecch  she  ha.i  heard  where  there  ia  no  voice  twr  lan- 
guage.    "  U  Love  [ "  the  shore  says  at  ebb-tide  to  th«  Ma :  — 


"  Steal  np  and  my,  —  is  tbei »  below,  above  j 
In  height  or  depll),  or  choi^  or  unison 
Of  woes,  a  woe  like  mine, 
To  lie  so  near  to  thine. 
And  yot  lorever  and  Sarever  to  JieAtiU?" 

And  at  flood-tide  the  sea  answers — ■ 

"Till  thou  and  I  were  riven  apart, 
Never  was  it  known  by  any  one 
Thai  storms  could  tear  an  ocean's  heart. 
When  unheard  orders  bid  me  go 
Obedient  to  an  unknown  Will, 
The  pain  of  pains  selects  me,  so 
Tbat  I  mutt  go  and  thon  lie  stilll 

"All  the  rivers  is  a  word  of  pcaee — 
All  the  rivers  mn  into  the  sea* 
Why  the  passion  of  a  river  f 

The  striving  of  a  soul  P 
Calm  the  eternal  waters  roll 
Upon  the  eternal  shore  ^ 

At  last  whatever 
Seeks  it  —  finds  the  sea." 
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Yet  the  poetry  of  the  ocean  has  not  made  her  deaf  to  it8 
tragic  prose. 

"  Sealed  Orders,''  a  collection  of  short  stories  published  nol 
long  after  **  Avis,"  has  one  or  two  pictures,  not  easily  forgot* 
ten,  of  winter  storms  in  the  ice-bound  harbor,  the  cruel 
struggles  of  the  fishermen  for  scanty  bread,  and  the  more 
ciaiel  watching  and  waiting  at  home  **for  those  who  will 
never  come  back  to  the  town." 

Critics  have  called  **The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  one  of  the 
sketches  in  this  collection,  the  best  American  short  story. 
It  shows,  like  the  rest,  the  subjection  of  the  sesthetical  to  the 
ethical,  the  artistic  to  the  sympathetic  in  her  nature ;  but 
here  as  elsewhere  the  unused  brush  and  palette  assert  them- 
selves in  spite  of  denial.  What  she  sees  inevitably  shapes 
itself  into  a  picture,  and  what  she  might  have  done  had  she 
chosen  to  paint  with  her  pen  all  such  pictures  as  would 
charm,  we  can  only  guess.  If  she  had,  we  should  have 
known  less  about  the  lonely  little  dressmaker  in  **No. 
Thirteen,"  or  the  two  brothers  in  **  Cloth  of  Gold,"  trying  to 
get  to  Florida  with  far  too  little  money,  and  walking  where 
they  could  not  ride,  with  Dan,  between  his  coughs,  insisting 
that  he  felt  very  strong,  and  that  it  did  not  hurt  him  at  all. 
We  should  not  have  cried  over  the  "Lady  of  Shalott,"  and 
tenement  houses  with  death  in  the  cellar,  and  nankeen  vests 
at  sixteen  and  a  quarter  cents  a  dozen,  and  the  blessed 
"Flower  Mission,"  and  we  should  not  have  felt — as  whoever 
reads  such  tales  will — that  something  must  be  done  to  help 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves. 

It  adds  always  to  the  force  of  one  of  these  lessons  in  phi- 
lanthropy or  reform  to  know  that  the  teacher  is  herself  in 
earnest,  and  "recks  the  rede"  she  gives. 

That  Miss  Phelps'  roses  have  all  true  stems  that  will  not 
wither  we  can  tell  by  tracing  her  life.  She  was  trying  to 
save  the  tempted  in  the  Abbott  mission  when  she  wrote 
^  Hedged  In  " ;  and  the  evils  of  factory  life  depicted  in  "  A 
Silent  Partner"  she  learned  by  personal  work  for  factory 
girls ;  and  from  her  loyalty  to  the  purer,  larger,  and  freer 
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womnnhood  that  all  drenm  of  and  wait  for  she  hss  oover 
Bwcrvcd.  Ilt-r*  \vna  not  Hw.  only  »on»itiv«  intuition  that  fore* 
■aw.  when  slavury  and  tho  war  roUud  away  together  in  fire 
and  emolce,  that  the  right  ilevcilopment  of  women  would  be 
the  next  great  (jui'stion  for  Ainorica. 

It  ia  said  tiiat  Warwick  Ciistlc  io  England  is  so  nminged 
that  the  visitor  who  looks  through  th©  outside  keyiiole  looks 
at  tho  saiao  time  through  those  uf  the  thirty  or  forty  apnrt- 
menta  that  Ho  beyond ;  and  so  in  this  matter  of  mnkiikg  tho 
higher,  larger  womanhood  a  fiiet,  one  cannot  l>cgiii  without 
finding  that  womitn  is  so  entangled  in  the  heart  of  things  that 
all  muHt  1)0  righted  if  she  ta. 

Tho  first  glance  told  tltnt  her  physique  must  bo  improved. 
A«  early  as  18tii)  Miss  Phelps  was  invited  to  give  an  address 
before  tho  New  England  Woman's  Club  of  Boston  on  health- 
ful dress  for  women.  The  time  was  ripe,  and  the  sugges* 
tions  of  the  speaker's  practical  common  senso  were  instantly 
adopted.  Rooms  were  opened  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  improved  gamients;  oompctition  followed,  and  the  dress 
reform,  so  widespread  and  increasingly  inllucntial  now,  is 
said  to  have  grown  from  this.  Miss  Phelps'  address,  som^ 
what  enlarged,  was  published,  with  the  title,  "What  to 
Wear,"  and  she  herself  adopted  and  has  always  adhered  to 
the  system  proposed,  abjuring  trains,  and  excessive  trim- 
mings, and  tight  waists,  and  modifying  her  theory  only  in 
such  non-essential  points  as  experience  and  good  taste  dic- 
tated. It  seems  hardly  possible  now  that,  at  the  time  she 
took  this  course,  a  lady  could  not  walk  the  letigth  of  a  hotel 
drawing-room  in  a  short  dress  without  an  embarrassing  sense 
of  singularity,  so  universal  was  the  absurdity  of  sweeping 
skirts  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions. 

No  sooner  was  Miss  Phelps'  summer  home  planted  on  the 
Gloucester  shore  than  the  temperance  movement  appealed  to 
her  as  vitally  connected  with  the  object  of  her  lasting  entbu- 
siasm.  She  saw  bow  intemperance  on  Eastern  Point  added 
a  cruel  weight  to  the  hard  lot  of  fishermen's  families,  and 
through  her  efforts  a  Reform  Club  of  sizty>five  members  whs 
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sustuned  there.  A  club-room  had  been  otherwise  secured ; 
it  was  brightened  with  pictures  and  music ;  addresses  were 
delivered  and  sermons  preached  to  the  men;  but  her  per- 
sonal  work  was  of  a  deeper  and  more  wearing  sort.  She 
made  herself  the  friend  of  each  one.  They  came  to  her 
house  with  their  hopes  and  despair,  their  temptations  and 
troubles.  As  might  have  been  feared,  this  nervous  strain  of 
sympathy  and  anxiety,  in  connection  with  her  literary  work, 
was  an  overtax,  and  four  years  ago  her  strength  gave  way, 
forcing  her  to  drop  the  care.  From  this  nearly  fatal  break 
she  has  not  yet  physically  recovered. 

Since  1879  we  have  had  two  books  from  her,  both  origi- 
nally published  as  serials  in  the  **  Atlantic  Monthly,*'  and 
aside  from  these,  some  noticeable  magazine  articles  of  a 
semi-theologic  cast  in  the  "  Atlantic  '*  and  **  North  American 
Review."  The  one  in  the  "Atlantic,**  entitled,  '^Is  Grod 
Good?"  called  out  an  amount  of  discussion  surprising  when 
one  considers  how  long  ago  it  was  that  mild  old  Dr.  Paley 
ventured  to  speak  of  "The  goodness  of  God  as  proved  from 
nature." 

Her  argument  is  that  immortality  is  necessary  to  justify 
the  earthly  life,  and  is  not  more  than  a  deduction  from  the 
gently  suggested  premise  no  one  quarrels  with  from  the 
lips  of  St.  Pierre,  "  If  life  be  a  punishment,  we  ought  to 
wish  for  its  end ;  if  it  is  a  trial,  we  may  ask  that  it  may  be 
short." 

''Friends  —  a  Duet,"  has  been  variously  criticised,  —  a  cer- 
tain intensity  of  adjectives  and  repetition  of  favorite  words, 
which  some  objected  to  in  "Avis,"  giving  fresh  offence  to  re- 
viewers in  this  book. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  Miss  Phelps  never 
reads  any  reviews  or  notices  of  her  own  books,  thinking  per- 
haps the  nervous  force  required  for  this  better  expended  in 
persistent  effort  to  speak  out  in  her  own  way  the  things  life 
has  taught  her.  She  has  certainly  a  sufficiently  illustrious 
precedent  for  her  ha])it  in  this  respect,  since  it  is  said  that 
George  Eliot  hei*self  had  the  same  practice. 
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"Friends"  is  n  study  of  a  now  phnse  of  tbe  same  oM 
myalcry.  A  delic-utc,  difficult  phase,  but  pressing  as  the 
qu«8tioD  how  to  mnnnf^  steam,  fire,  or  electricity.  Tho 
voices  ill  tlio  "  Duet "  hk  Iwtter  liitnDuiiized  than  were  thoso 
of  Philip  und  Avis.  lu  the  rina  and  fall  of  gentle  and  »ivect 
music,  the  (juPHtion  and  iinswer  of  a  simple  iiatunil  pni^;rQS8, 
thci-c  is  a  widtful  ttcan-li  for  kiiowlo<l;Lro  wheliior  between  men 
and  woniCQ  there  cuniiot  be.  as  in  other  times  there  haa  been, 
friendithip  without  love  and  marringe ;  a  Mity  of  tendomcas 
«id  mutual  help  tbut  does  not  "  ^ lidu  outward  into  June  "  — 
afiection  without  pussiun.  It  ends  as  some  songs  end,  with 
a  Btniin,  more  an  appoul  than  a  conclui<ion,  a  little  sad  — 
M  if  wo  hoard  again  Schiller  say  "Never  can  tho  there  be 
here." 

There  is  something  abont  it  all  that  makes  one  think  of  the 
wild  pink  rosc8  with  which  tho  downs  of  Esistcm  Point  are 
covered  in  tho  summer,  and  with  which  Miss  Phelps'  house  is 
always  filled.  Thero  is  n  delicate  mirth,  a  sweet,  rctined, 
protected  atniosphei-o  in  it,  yet  though  mora  hidden  than 
sometimes,  we  lind  on  it  llie  same  Jfi2:n  of  tho  ci-oss  as  liefore. 
Still,  as  Millet's  seashore  "Storm"  or  "  Angelus"  would  do 
more  than  make  as  note  the  massing  of  elouds  and  the  rage  of 
the  water,  or  the  wide  peace  of  the  fields  at  the  hour  of  otod- 
ning  prayer;  as  he  is  not  content  till  we  ask,  "What  can  be 
done  for  the  bowed  and  laden  creatures  who  are  the  centre  of 
the  scene?" — so,  in  "Friends,"  we  are  compelled  to  do  more 
than  watch  the  rose-red  glow  that  slowly  and  faintly  kindles 
in  the  gray  shy  that  overhangs  the  principal  figures.  The 
story  leaves  us  as  the  "Scarlet  Letter"  does,  looking  toward 
the  time  "when  the  whole  relation  of  men  and  women  shall 
be  established  on  a  surer  ground  of  mutual  happiness." 

"  Dr.  Zay,"  MVss  Phelps'  last  story,  is  pitched  in  tho  major 
key.  It  has  been  a  surprise  to  the  public,  so  long  used  to 
listen  for  tbe  minor  in  every  sti-uin  of  hers.  There  is  morn- 
ing in  this  picture.  "  Avis  "  was  sad  because  there  was  in  it 
only  the  wish  for  the  day.  "Dr.  Zay*  stands  oat  clearly  in 
tlie  light  of  dawn. 
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Miss  Phelps  has  felt  the  change  of  atmosphere  within  the  five 
years,  since  she  said  at  the  close  of  **  Avis,'*  ^  Horizons  with 
which  her  own  youth  was  unacquainted  beckoned  before  her ; 
the  hills  looked  at  her  with  a  foreign  face ;  the  wind  told  her 
that  which  she  had  not  heard ;  in  the  air,  strange  melodies 
rang  out."  One  of  these  melodies  is  caught  and  rendered 
for  us  here.     It  is  a  glimpse  of — 

*^Man  and  woman 
Solving  the  riddle  old." 

It  seemed  to  have  occurred  to  none  but  Mr.  Howells  before 
(unless  we  except  Charles  Seade),  that  there  is  suddenly  a 
new  type  of  woman  for  the  novelist  to  deal  with,  and  ^  Dr. 
Zay  "  was  already  half- written  when  "  Dr.  Breen's  Practice  '* 
appeared  in  the  "  Atlantic."  Mr.  Howells'  woman  physician 
has  not  Lowever  ^  the  scientific  mind."  She  was,  after  all, 
only  the  old  sort  of  woman  he  knows  so  well,  masquerading 
with  a  medicine-case.     Dr.  Zay  means  it  all  and  does  it  too. 

Without  a  stretch  or  twist,  very  simply  and  naturally, 
though  we  must  believe  not  without  intention,  the  ordinary 
conditions  are  precisely  revei*sed.  It  is  her  chance  patient, 
Waldo  Yorke,  who  is  passive,  unoccupied,  "a  beggar  for  a 
kind  word."  It  is  she  who  is  preoccupied,  active,  happy  in 
a  full  and  satisfied  life.  That  marriage  is  not  to  be  entered 
into  unadvisedly  in  the  new  order  of  things  is  made  suffi- 
ciently plain  by  her  long  hesitation  —  hesitation  under  his 
wooing,  and  by  the  high-mindedness  with  which  she  refuses 
to  let  him  err  through  any  glamour  of  gratitude,  loneliness, 
or  circumstance.  Not  till  his  choice  is  tested  by  change  and 
absence,  and  hers  by  persistent  work,  does  she  yield,  like 
other  women  who  cannot  prescribe  carbo  vegetabilia  or  set 
broken  arms. 

The  book  is  full  of  smiles  and  west  wind  and  hope,  in- 
stinct with  prophecy,  already  beginning  to  turn  to  facts.  It 
is  all  natural  and  direct,  quite  free  from  morbid  or  one-sided 
views.  Whoever  reads  it  is  apt  to  be  carried  on  by  Miss 
Phelps'  theories  in  spite  of  himself,  since  he  finds  such  a  new 
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kind  of  woman  as  Dr.  Zsy  proves  to  b«,  a  rerj  charmtng 
ood  iatjtirtDir  sort  of  creature.  He  inclinea  to  agree  with 
Mn.  Iiuiab  UuttvrwoU,  tlint  lltora  might  be  wor»e  things 
tbaa  "bflving  a  woman  like  Doctor  to  lum  to,  sfaariii*  the 
biggest  cures  and  joya  a  man  has  ^t,  not  leaoin'  like  a  wateN 
aoukcHl  lof;  n^iiut  him  when  he  focls  aluo  as  a  pua^y-wiUow 
himself,  )>oor  fellow,  but  cUspio'  hands  as  steady  a»  a  statue 
to  help  him  ou." 

The  viwor  and  sparkle  of  "Dr.  Zay*  make  os  Iwlicvo  m 
have  bi'tU-r  tilings  yet  to  oxpoct  from  Miss  I*heli»  in  spite  of 
the  baHling,  almost  crashing,  himirunco  of  ill-b«itth.  That 
bur  once  removed,  what  tine  iuiti^rhts,  what  holy  inspirattoDS, 
what  piclures  of  the  droll  us  well  aa  the  pathetic  side  of 
things,  may  we  not  anticijiale  from  a  nature  so  strong  and 
beautiful,  gifted  with  mo  rore  a  genius  of  expression? 

If  futo  should  deny  it,  her  life  and  work,  as  they  stand,  are 
among  our  choicest  treasures.  Her  high-minded  constancy 
to  her  difficult  ideals  adds  to  her  personal  charm  the  hiiunting 
fragrance  of  a  purely  spiritual  force,  and  wherever  her  words 
full,  imfiitliDg  flowers  ttpriug  up. 

In  hiT.  and  in  her  writings,  force  and  sweetness  so  blend 
that  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  the  beautiful  that  draws  as, 
or  the  good  and  the  true  that  stimulate  and  content  as.  If 
the  flower  is  a  lily,  it  is  an  Easter  lily,  with  comfort  and 
ministry  in  its  grace,  an  ethereal  and  immortal  meaoii^ 
folded  in  its  rare,  white  petals. 


Chapter  XXV. 
HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 

BY  ROSE  TERBT  COOEB. 

Ure.  Stove's  Father,  Rev.  Dr.  LymM  Beecher— BliPtime  and  Worth— HIi 
Wife,  Boxau  Foote  — Mre.  Stone's  Earl;  Training  — Incidents  in  Her 
Childhood  —  A  Famotu  School  — Reminiscences  of  Her  Girlhood  —  Early 
Passion  for  Writing— Marriage  lo  Prof.  Caltin  E.  Slowe  —  Life  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Ohio—  Where  and  How  She  Received  Her  Flnt  Impre*- 
sions  of  Slavery  —  What  Led  to  the  Writing  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  — 
Difficulties  Under  Which  It  was  Written— How  it  was  Received- 
Excitement  it  Created  — Un.  Stowe's  Visit  to  England  — Her  Recep> 
tlon  —  The  True  Story  of  "  A  Vindication  of  Lady  Byron  "  —  Celebrating 
Mrs.  Stowe's  Seventy-Arst  Birthday  —  Her  Two  Homes— Looking  Toward 
the  Otiier  Side  of  Jonlan. 

^ARRIET  ELIZABETH  BEECHER  was  bom  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  14,  1811. 

She  was  the  seventh  child  of  the  Ker,  LymoQ 
;  Beecher  and  Hoxona  Foote,  his  wife.  Her 
'  parents  wero  both  remarkable  people.  Mr. 
Beecher  was  a  man  of  keen  intellect,  great 
moral  courage  and  energy,  whose  mental  forco 
gave  him  almost  directly  after  ho  entered  the 
ministry  a  high  place  among  his  compeers.  His 
inauguration  of  the  temperance  reform  ;  his  strug- 
gles for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  church  of  Christ 
in  New  England  at  a  time  when  heresy  and  infidelity 
threatened  its  existence  us  an  organization  ;  bis  advocacy  of 
revivals,  and  bis  active  agency  in  bringing  them  about,  will 
keep  his  name  famous  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Con- 
necticut as  long  as  those  records  last ;  and  his  name  will  be 
always  revered  at  Lane  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as 
not  only  the  bead  of  that  institution  for  many  years,  but  it8 
founder  in  a  sense  more  vital  far  than  the  mere  contribution 
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of  funds.  Bi-«i(lo  his  deep  piety,  his  «t<?m  roiimj:©  antl  depo- 
Uon,  lie  was  a  nuin  of  infinite  liuoior  ucit!  pliiyfulncas,  and 
madv  his  children  tbaroogbly  bapi^y  aa  {.'hildrcn. 

RQxanu  Footc,  Bis  wife,  was  n  woman  nf  rnre  rirtiicx  :  mlU- 
Vfttcd,  highly  educated,  uwl  nooomplistiwl ;  in  tbo  simplicity 
of  her  lutture  and  the  purity  of  her  wui-ni  ^'o^llg  heart  she  ranr- 
ried  this  ponnilcM  minister,  nnd  took  up  the  worit  of  a  muiia- 
tax'i  wife  with  unaUrliikiitg  (kvottou ;  iihc  wus  indeed  th« 
intcudisl  woman  of  I^oradiac,  "u  helpmeet  unto  him."  In 
poverty,  in  sorrow,  in  titrug^lo  of  every  kind,  the  hcnrt  of  her 
hushand  tru!>tcd  in  her,  and  Iciinod  upon  her  an  a  strong  utaS; 
.  and  n*b(.'n  ohe  died  he  Miid  aflerwnrds  that  his  "  first  sensation 
I  VON  a  sort  of  terror,  like  thut  of  a  child  suddenly  shut  out  alone 
in  llie  dark."  Vet  she,  with  all  ht-r  clarity  of  mind,  her  ful- 
ness of  lofty  tttouvht.  uml  keen  eiijuyuK'nl  of  lileruturo  and 
art,  never  cried  out  for  her  "  rights,"  or  claoKircd  for  Buf- 

tfrilgt).     Colin,  serene,  tender,  —  ^_ 

r  '*A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned  ^H 

To  warn,  lo  comfort,  to  coiiiiiiand.  ^^B 

Hut  jet  asjiirit  still,  and  bright 
Witb  aouiulltiug  o!  tui  augcl  light," 

she  moved  on  through  the  crowding  duties  of  an  arduous  life, 
became  the  mother  of  nine  children,  one  of  whom  went  before 
her,  and  died  in  a  peace  that  was  triumph  and  a  strength 
that  was  rapture. 

Beside  these  pillars  of  the  home  temple,  Harriet  Beecber 
was  also  compassed  about  with  other  and  simitar  stimulating 
companionships.  Her  aunt,  Mary  Hubbard,  a  beautiful  and 
fascinating  girl,  who  mamed  early  a  West-Indian  planter,  and 
after  a  few  years  of  sinking  health  and  failing  heart  came 
home  to  die,  rallied  in  her  native  air,  and  filled  the  Beecber 
homestead  with  sparkling  life  for  a  few  short  years. 

Although  Harriet  was  but  a  baby  when  this  aunt  died,  no 
doubt  what  she  heard  of  her  in  the  family  tradition,  especially 
of  her  horror  of  slavery,  sank  into  that  receptive  mind  and 
was  brooded  over  till  an  ardent  sympathy  was  established 
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there,  ready  to  welcome  the  fugitive  American  slave  when 
she  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  later  years,  and  to 
appreciate  with  her  great  tender  heart  the  sorrows  of  those 
men  and  women  whose  crime  was  being  bom,  not  of  another 
blood,  but  with  another  skin  than  their  masters. 

Her  mother's  mother,  with  whom  the  child  spent  much 
time,  was  a  serene  and  kindly  lady  of  the  old  days ;  a  great 
reader  and  thinker;  and  Harriet  Foote,  the  aunt,  whose 
name  Han-iet  Beecher  bore,  was  a  woman  of  keen  and  versa- 
tile wit ;  while  Esther  Beecher,  her  father's  sister,  was  a  prac- 
tical, unselfish,  utterly  devoted  woman  of  vigorous  intellect 
and  quiet  humor,  who  measured  out  the  things  of  this  life  as 
conscientiously  and  accurately  as  if  they  were  the  outer  couit 
service  of  the  temple  in  which  her  inner  soul  devoutly 
adored. 

Bom  of  such  parents,  living  in  such  an  atmosphere,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  children  grew  up  so  remarkable  in 
their  development  and  individuality,  that  an  old  saying  was 
readapted  for  them,  and  it  became  a  proverb  that  "There 
are  three  kinds  of  people  in  the  world :  the  good,  the  bad, 
and  the  Beechers.** 

Nor,  in  the  wisdom  of  her  home  training,  was  the  pre- 
cocious child  allowed  to  sacrifice  her  health  i  her  home  was 
on  that  wide  and  breezy  hill  in  Litchfield  from  which  can 
be  seen  still  a  long  stretch  of  characteristic  New  England 
scenery ;  rolling  hills,  sad  brown  stretches  of  fallow  field  and 
rocky  upland,  here  and  there  a  glimmering  pond ;  then,  great 
sweeps  of  forest,  far  and  near ;  and  over  all  a  broad,  bright 
sky,  its  vast  azure  expanse  swept  with  fleecy  clouds,  darkened 
with  the  black  banners  of  the  thunder,  or  livid  with  north- 
eastern rains.  She  ran  wild  among  these  trees  and  hills, 
went  nutting  in  the  gorgeous  haze  and  blaze  of  October ;  or 
gathered  the  wistful  delicate  blooms  of  spring;  the  red 
strawben-ies,  fragrant  and  sweet  beyond  the  giants  of  to-day, 
enticed  her  into  the  June-sweet  pastures ;  and  the  goi^ous 
lilies  of  the  hay-field  tempted  her  in  summer;  there  was 
nothing  foreign  or  unknown  to  her  in  the  kindly  fruitage  of 
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tbe  enrtli  nlxiut  lier,  and  sbo  learned  at  the  vcrj-  lips  of  the 
gnal  uiulbcr  tlitx^e  inefluljlc  lesaona  only  to  be  no  learned. 

As  sho  «iy8  herself:  "1  was  eduoiitcd,  fiwt  and  forvmost 
by  njitiii-e,  wonderful,  Iwauliful,  cvor-cUanging  as  she  ia  in 
that  clutidliind,  Litchfield." 

Yet  her  hoiufi-Ufc  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  out-of-door; 
her  hciirt  kept  even  beat  with  the  cliccry,  social,  mirthful, 
bnppy  courwj  of  her  daily  living;  and  her  mind  wiw  fwl  with 
convers;ttion  nf  tbo  sort  Ihut  is  not  eonecmvd  with  thu  day  4 
gossip,  or  the  hasty  and  hard  judgment  of  neighlwr  and  friend. 

In  that  crowded  piirsonnge,  alwiut  the  fire  iit  niglit,  bot>k.* 
and  autliora  were  di&euiued;  the  awful  realities  of  religion 
ru^creutly  explored ;  the  moral  situation  of  the  churcti  and 
the  world  expounded  and  agitated ;  und  all  regarded  from  but 
one  standpoint,  that  outlook  from  the  side  of  God  the  Crea- 
tor and  Govcmor,  which  Ufla  tlie  human  soul  above  tbo  misty 
pftssions  of  ejirlh  and  givea  to  iu  vision  Iho  width  and  clear- 
ness of  heuven. 

In  llio  light  of  her  afler-life  it  is  Bignificant  that  she  hoard 
and  rcniemliored  an  incident  which  liappeiied  one  day  in  her 
childhood,  und  is  best  recorded  in  her  own  words ;  — 

"  I  remember  hearing  father  relate  the  account  of  Byron's 
eeparation  from  bis  wife ;  and  one  day  hearing  him  say  with 
a  sorrowful  countenance,  as  if  announcing  the  death  of  some 
one  very  interesting  to  bim  :  — 

*"My  dear,  Byron  is  dead,  —  gone.' 

"  After  being  a  while  silent,  he  said :  — 

" '  Oh,  I'm  sorry  Byron  is  dead.  I  did  hope  he  would  have 
lived  to  do  something  for  Chritt.  What  a  harp  he  might 
have  swept  1 ' 

"  The  whole  impression  made  upon  me  by  the  conversation 
was  solemn  and  painful.  I  remember  taking  my  basket  for 
strawberries  that  afternoon  and  going  over  to  a  strawberry- 
field  on  Chestnut  Hill,  but  I  was  too  dispirited  to  do  anything, 
so  I  lay  down  among  the  daisies  and  looked  up  into  the  blue 
sky,  and  thought  of  that  great  eternity  into  which  Byron 
had  entered,  and  wondered  how  it  might  be  with  his  soul.' 
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When  Han'iet  Beecher  was  but  five  years  old  her  beautiful, 
tender  mother,  after  a  brief  illness,  went  homo  to  the  land 
which  indeed  she  seemed  only  to  have  left  for  a  short  time  to 
bless  this  earth,  leaving  behind  her  an  undying  memory,  an 
unfading  love  and  sorrow.  Eight  motherless  children  were 
left  to  mourn  her,  and  not  one  could  recollect  an  impatient 
word,  an  unjust  judgment,  even  when  Harriet,  like  a  very 
little  pickle  as  she  was,  beguiled  her  brothers  and  sisters  to 
eat  up  a  bag  of  rare  tulip-roots  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  onions  and  very  nice,  using  thereto  all  the  persuasion 
her  baby-language  and  coaxing  eyes  could  bring  to  the  sub- 
ject. She  herself  says  that  when  her  mother  entered  on  the 
scene,  — 

**  There  was  not  even  a  momentary  expression  of  impa- 

■ 

tience,  but  she  sat  down,  and  calmly,  sweetly,  told  them  what 
lovely  tulips  would  have  risen  from  those  roots  had  they 
vsparcd  them." 

Perhaps  only  as  passionate  a  lover  of  flowers  as  Roxana 
Beecher  was  can  appreciate  this  wonderful  temper. 

A  year  passed  by  under  dear  and  good  Aunt  Esther's  house- 
hold rule,  and  then  a  new  mother  cimio  to  govern  and  guide 
at  the  parsonage.  She  too  was  a  lovely  and  gifted  woman, 
and,  as  far  as  any  woman  can,  filled  a  mother's  place  to  the 
children.  She  liked  the  homo  she  came  to  from  the  fii*st, 
and  relates  that  Harriet,  with  her  instinctive  love  of  justice 
ignorantly  aflame,  said  to  her :  "  Because  you  have  come  and 
married  my  father,  when  I  am  big  enough  I  mean  to  go  and 
marry  your  father ! " 

But  for  all  the  quaint  child's  threat,  she  admired  and  loved 
the  beautiful  young  stepmother  heartily,  who  in  turn  speaks 
of  her  as  ^amiable,  lovely,  affectionate  and  bright,  as  ever  I 
saw.'* 

Catherine,  the  oldest  sister,  herself  afterward  a  distinguished 
and  excellent  woman,  records  how  Harriet,  not  yet  seven 
years  old,  —  "is  a  very  good  girl.  She  has  been  to  school 
all  this  summer,  and  has  learned  to  read  very  fluently.  She 
has  committed  to  memory  twenty-seven  hymns  and  two  long 
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t^l^rn  in  ibe  lUUU.  Sbe  has  s  rery  rctntiTc  memory,  sod 
will  nwlw  »  fro»<l  KJiolar.  Sbe  ny«  «be  hsa  got  a  new 
iiKril»er,  uw)  luvca  twr  ver)-  modi,  utd  mcaiu  to  be  »  good 

cdll.t.- 

Yi»l  Uili  rorWBrt]  Mholsr  wu  also  a  hearty,  rosy,  vtroof 
Itlrl  t  wHh  flyinff  curl*  of  «tnny  Ijroirn,  and  ntreet,  keen,  Idu»- 
fpny  vyv ;  ready  Tur  fun  and  piny  ;  a  lu]il<y,  rliiUlisti  creatare, 
"i(iilt«  |iroMy,"  tt-jftldnjj  in  this  lif^:,  yd  weighted  to  some 
BXiniit  wilh  ihv  prtMpectji  of  tho  life  M'hieh  li  to  come,— 
IMVt'r  ijfiiorod  or  iioffliwled  in  thiit  liill-lop  parsona^. 

W'v  hiwr  of  ln'r  n  year  or  two  later,  l>o{rging  for  an 
"  apllliKt  "  fur  till*  gnivo  of  biT  livloviid  cat ;  aad  discern  the 
form  of  llinl  hunmnr  Npirit  that  in  Iier  womanhood  loved  unil 
rer^K'dfid  tlio  livva  and  duiti^  of  so  many  of  these  "  spirits  in 
prlwjn,"  IVoin  "Mr.  Black  Trip,"  to  "Hum  the  Son  of  Bui." 

I<IU>hl1ol<l  wnn  llion  Iho  verj'  plao«  for  a  child  like  Harriet 
B«M'«'Iior  to  develop  ill.  The  Woleotts,  Judge  Gould,  John 
'Att**!)!  Juhea  Huntington,  Uriel  Holintts,  Seth  P.  Beers,  Dr. 
'Rhuhlon,  John  1*.  Urac-e,  Judge  T»{^Mng  Kcevc,  Mrs.  &irali 
l*h<riH>,  the  THllumdgos,  and  the  Champions  are  nil  names  th»t 
In  OminpptK'ul  were  synonymous  nith  lenniing,  intellect,  and 
high  olinmrlvr.  t)ii  tlii'4  iiiolatod  hill  clustered  a  society  of 
thtt  nuwt  oullivBled  kind,  and  the  ministers  fiimily,  kt  o^a'o, 
tw»k  muk  with  Ihehtghe.-M,  L^uian  Bcoeliers  household  did 
h<Muir  to  the  rank ;  tvota  no  other  house  in  that  wide  green 
alreet  did  fateh  fame  and  worth  m>im1  out  representatives  into 
Ihv  world. 

Aivl  herv<,  ttxt,  wa*  Mtuated  the  hcst  school  in  ConnectkoL 
N\»ui)Ml)y  uitder  tb»  roadoct  of  Mrs.  Sanh  Pterce.  a  well* 
vvhlCHti'it  ami  MiperKvr  womsn.  it9  ttal  bead  and  gviile  wii 
tuN-  ne(4ww,  Ji^u  IVrx^c  Brter,  «  teccher  »till  held  in  gnle- 
t\»l  tv*wud*r»»i>-.  aikl  i^w  to  wbcn  tbe  writer  of  ttis  artidi 
owva  a  iMx  \<Jf  iW«t>  $TiMit<*«)e  fur  tW  Mil.  Xke  jmtiemx,  aod 
Um  afMfoa  tkfttl  wu  o^r  rtii— liteJ.  Mt  gnieA  mi  awwl' 
MwJ  b«T  WlftiWMMM  Ttfcacl  gfc. 

«NiM«r  AtwwIMKrAMMr.  Brr:  kaa  «r  a  ■  i  il  ii  n 
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and  drill-master  than  the  modem  schoolmaster,  he  understood 
by  some  subtle  mtelligence  the  way  to  influence  every  mind 
brought  into  contact  with  his  own ;  he  knew  what  we  were 
and  what  we  needed  with  infallible  instinct,  and  made  study 
H  keen  delight  when  he  taught,  whatever  was  the  lesson. 
Under  the  name  of  ^Jonathan  Rossiter**  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
described  him  in  the  latter  part  of  "  Oldtown  Folks  "  with  a 
vigor  and  detail  that  paint  him  to  the  life.  And  she  says  in 
a  letter  to  her  brother,  ^  Mr.  Brace  was  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  and  inspiring  instructors  I  ever  knew.  He  was 
himself  widely  informed,  an  enthusiast  in  botany,  mineralogy, 
and  the  natural  sciences  generally,  beside  being  well  read  in 

English  classical  liteniture. 

•  .  .  •  •  ■ 

"  He  exceeded  all  teachers  I  ever  knew  in  the  faculty  of 
teaching  composition.  In  my  twelfth  year,  by  two  years  of 
constant  practice  under  his  training,  I  had  gained  so  far  as  to 
be  appointed  one  of  the  writers  for  the  annual  exhibition. 
.  .  .  The  subject  was '  Can  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  be 
Proved  by  the  Light  of  Nature?*  ...  I  chose  to  adopt 
the  negative.  I  remember  the  scene  at  that  exhibition,  to 
me  so  eventful.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  all  the  literati 
of  Litchfield.  Before  them  all  our  compositions  were  read 
aloud.  When  mine  was  read,  I  noticed  that  father,  who  was 
sitting  on  high  beside  Mr.  Brace,  brightened  and  looked 
interested,  and  at  the  close  I  heard  him  say,  — 

"  *  Who  wrote  that  composition  ?  * 

**  *  Your  daughter^  sir^'  was  the  answer. 

**  It  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.  There  was  no 
mistaking  futher*s  face  when  he  was  pleased,  and  to  have 
interested  him  was  past  all  juvenile  triumphs." 

No  doubt,  long  years  after,  when  his  teaching  days  were 
over,  and  his  heart  wrung  with  loss  and  disappointment,, 
when  the  daughter  of  all  his  children  most  like  her  father  lay 
in  an  early  grave,  and  life  grew  diirk  before  him,  John  P. 
Brace  looked  back  upon  this  child  of  genius,  and  smiled  to 
think  of  the  wonderful  ""  composition  **  which  she  had  thea 

36 
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bat  just  sent  out  for  an  astonished  world  to  hear.  It  was  to 
his  care  that  the  child  of  seven  was  committed,  and  in  this 
school  she  says,  **  I  ran  loose,  a  little  girl,  at  the  foot  of  a 
school  of  a  hundred  grown-up  girls.** 

And  here  her  destiny  and  duty  began  to  be  manifest. 
^'From  early  childhood  I  had  a  passion  for  writing,  and 
printed  my  meditations  and  reflections  before  I  learned  to 
write,  and  scribbled  incessantly  afterward.  Miss  Pierce  used 
to  hold  mc  up  as  a  dreadful  warning,  one  who,  as  she  phrased 
it,  was  always  bowing  down  to  the  idol  ^  scribble ;  *  and  she 
predicted  all  sorts  of  dreadful  results,  which  never  came  to 
pass." 

Here  she  studied  histor}',  rhetoric,  and  wrote  compositions 
every  week;  taking  still  her  vivid  interest  in  nature  alt 
abroad,  in  the  prowess  of  her  father's  fishii^-rod,  in  the 
**  wood-spells  "  of  winter,  in  the  little  brothers  and  sisters  now 
and  then  added  to  the  fulness  of  the  ^  minister's  blessings,** 
in  dogs,  cats,  cows,  in  all  bving  things ;  for,  like  the  dear 
Aunt  Esther,  she  knew  and  **  sought  out**  the  **  works  of  the 
Lord,"  being  one  who  found  "pleasure  therein.** 

But  a  change  of  liase  was  coming.  Catherine,  the  oldest 
of  the  famil}',  engaged  to  Professor  Fisher,  of  Yale  College, 
a  man  of  great  prouiise  and  already  distinguished  perform- 
ance, Avas  suddenly  bereaved  by  his  death.  On  the  way  to 
Europe,  where  he  proposed  to  study  and  travel  for  a  year, 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  lost.  Of  all  its  passengei'^ 
and  crew  onlv  one  was  saved  to  tell  the  tale  ;  and  the  brilliant 
girl,  whose  heart,  full  of  love  and  hope,  w\*is  wrecked  with  her 
lover,  fell  into  a  state  of  rebellious  melancholy,  which  her 
helpful  spirit  and  practical  education  fought  aganist  nobly. 
Siie  had  already  learned,  or  perhaps  instinct  taught  her,  that 
work  is  God's  remed}'  for  grief  of  any  kind  ;  and  a  year  later 
she  set  up  a  school  for  girls  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  became 
a  success,  and  in  the  end  famous. 

To  this  sistei'^s  care  and  teaching  Harriet,  now  twelve 
years  old,  w\*is  confided.  No  more  scrambles  now  over  hill 
and  dale  after  huckleberries  or  honeysuckle  apples  ;  no  more 
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nutting  frolics  or  fishing  excursions  to  Bantam  Pond ;  apple- 
cuttings,  wood-spells,  strawberry-hunts,  and  expeditions  after 
winter-green  were  all  over ;  she  must  '^  buckle-down  **  now  to 
serious  work  without  these  alleviations ;  and  beside  her  own 
studies  she  taught  Latin  and  translated  Vii^il  into  English 
heroic  verse,  becoming  in  due  time  an  assistant  pupil  in  the 
school  then  and  still  known  as  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary, 
and  flourishing  for  many  years  after  Miss  Beecher  left  it 
under  the  rule  of  the  same  John  P.  Brace  who  was  previously 
her  teacher. 

In  November,  1825,  Harriet  Beecher  became  a  member  of 
her  father's  church  in  Litchfield,  a  fact  i\;corded  with  joy  by 
Mr.  Beecher,  whose  heart's  desire  it  was  that  all  his  children 
should  be  converted  to  Christ.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  in  the 
i*ecord  of  this  good  man^s  life  how  faithfully  and  eagerly  he 
cxhoi-ted,  watched,  and  prayed  for  the  souls  of  all  his  family ; 
it  was  the  burden  of  his  days  and  nights,  and  at  last  his  song 
of  thankfulness,  that  they  wci*c  all  gathered  into  the  church 
on  earth  before  he  departed  for  the  church  in  heaven. 

In  1826  Mr.  Beecher,  after  a  long  and  anxious  self-com- 
muning, made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  no  right  to  live  longer 
in  debt  for  want  of  a  sufficient  salary.  It  has  always  been 
the  disgrace  of  New  England  that  her  country  ministers  have 
had  to  stai-ve  or  accept  charity.  Many  of  them  have  been 
forced  to  eke  out  the  pittance  allotted  to  them  by  farming  on 
week-days  instead  of  studying,  or  by  w  riting  school-books  or 
compiling  histories,  or  in  later  days  taking  agencies  for 
popular  articles ;  but  none  of  these  things  were  available  to 
Mr.  Beecher ;  he  believed  it  his  duty  to  devote  all  his  time 
and  strength,  just  as  far  as  it  could  be  spai'ed  from  the  abso- 
lute needs  of  rest  or  relaxation,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
and  the  father  of  eleven  children  could  not,  in  any  case,  have 
provided  that  hearty  and  hungry  flock  with  fi)od  and  clothing 
for  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

He  took  no  counsel  of  man,  but  in  the  silence  of  his  study 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Litehfield  as  soon  as  he  could  find 
a  more  remunerative  parish,  and  twelve  hours  after,  a  letter 
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reached  bim  inviting  bim  tu  the  Hunovor  Stroet  dliucb,  B<w> 
tOD.  Mum. 

But  hore  his  influcnoo  wiu  no  powerful,  hi»  controTeni«« 
with  Unilarianisni  and  lli«  Finney  Hy»tcms  of  rcvivnU  eo 
tniH-haut  anil  rriumphiint,  that  hh  fume  went  aI>i*oad  in  all 
Ihe  land  ;  and  ho  seemed  to  be  the  man  of  all  others  to  help 
build  up  a  Wemtem  school  of  theology. 

He  wiia  culled  to  u  profcjworship  in  Lane  Seminary,  Cin- 
oinniiti,  in  183a,  and  his  whole  family  followed  him.  Hero 
Catlierine  nnd  Iliirriet  set  up  another  Hcbool,  and  bero  the 
Utter,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  on  January  4,  l^'.iC>,  married 
Calvin'E.  Stowc,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Oriental 
Ulcraturo  in  Lauc  Seminary. 

Her  life  on  the  bankn  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  Iwundary  lino 
between  the  Western  alnve  and  freo  States,  ui>eDcd  to  Mrs. 
Stowe  a  new  Geld  of  ubscrvution  and  8yni[>nlhy. 

In  the  constant  nccupulions  and  toil  of  a  wife  and  mother, 
hampered  by  narrow  mean»  and  ihoso  necessitica  of  )K»»iliou 
which  make  it  so  much  harder  to  t)c  resiwctabiy  poor  than  to 
]«•  poor  willioiil  rc^|>i'i'l:ibility,  oho  never  lost  her  broad, 
observant  outlook  on  the  aspects  of  our  common  humanity, 
or  her  ready  and  abundant  sympathy  with  buiuon  loss  and 
woe. 

Here  she  was  in  the  very  seethe  and  foam  of  slavery's  des- 
peration ;  on  the  other  edge  of  the  broad  Ohio  men  and 
women  were  Ix)ught,  sold,  toitured,  and  murdered,  with  no 
help  from  earth  or  heaven  ;  on  her  side  the  slave  was  free, 
but  only  nominally,  for  the  hunters  of  men  forced  the  laws  to 
their  side  of  the  question,  and  not  till  his  foot  touched  the 
cold  soil  of  Canada  was  the  fugitive  free  indeed. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  husband  and  all  her  own  family  were  ardent 
Abolitionists.  What  else  could  be  expected  of-  men  who  had 
been  trained  from  birth  to  look  at  the  right  and  wrong  of  all 
things,  instead  of  their  expediency  or  profit? 

Whenever  opportunity  offered  these  brave  men  held  out 
both  blinds  to  welcome  and  aid  the  escape  of  their  brethren 
in  bonds ;  riding  by  night  to  conceal  them ;  plaoniDg  bjr  day 
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how  to  forward  them  to  their  final  safety,  and  being  brethren 
indeed  to  the  despised  and  lowly. 

Here  Mrs.  Stowe  saw  and  heard  the  agonies  of  mothers 
torn  from  their  children,  of  husbands  hopelessly  separated 
from  their  wives,  knowing  they  were  sold  into  the  black 
depths  of  involuntary  sin  and  helpless  crime.  She  educated 
her  own  children  herself,  and  finding  there  was  no  school 
whatever  in  Cincinnati  for  colored  children,  she  admitted  as 
many  as  she  could  care  for  to  her  own  little  flock,  and  shared 
with  them  her  instructions. 

One  of  these  children  was  claimed  as  the  ^  asset "  of  an 
estate  in  Kentucky,  and  the  weeping  and  wailing  mother 
came  to  tell  the  beloved  teacher  that  her  bright  boy  was  a 
slave,  and  was  about  to  be  haled  back  as  a  chattel  into  the 
hell  from  which  she  had  recovered  him.  Mrs.  Stowe  promptly 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  taking  up  subscriptions  in  her  neigh- 
borhood was  able  to  pay  the  boy's  mnsom  and  return  him  to 
the  arms  of  his  grateful  mother. 

Here,  too,  in  Cincinnati,  during  her  life  there,  began  a 
series  of  agitations  on  the  slavery  question  which  kept  it 
seething:  in  her  mind ;  here  Theodore  Weld  lectured  and 
prayed,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  Lane  Seminary  stu- 
dents became  ardent  Abolitionists;  mobs  raged  and  raved 
about  the  city,  and  the  ^  fanatics  "  were  threatened  with  their 
lives ;  the  very  excitement  and  fury  that  the  vexed  subject 
caused  showed  how  deep  was  the  volcano  which  so  flamed 
and  roared.  Dr.  Bailey,  "  a  wise,  temperate,  and  just  man,  a 
model  of  courtesy  in  speech  and  writing,"  who  proposed  to 
discuss  slavery  openly  and  fairly,  was  driven  from  the  city 
by  a  mob  of  Kentucky  slaveholders,  and  went  to  Wash- 
ington, where  afterward  ho  printed  Mi's.  Stowe's  greatest 
work  in  his  paper,  the  "  National  Era.** 

And  here,  too,  the  wife  and  mother  began  her  public 
literary  career,  writing  **  A  New-England  Story,"  in  competi- 
tion for  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  which  she  gained.  This 
story,  afterward  published  in  "  The  Mayflower,"  was  a  faithful, 
touching  reproduction  of  those  old-time  Yankee  characters, 
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fbtl  of  humor  nnd  pnthoH,  nhom  aho  has  so  often  chronicled 
to  the  life. 

Finding  herself  nlilo  to  «dd  to  her  rpsources  in  thU  way, 
she  wrtftt!  other  slight  sketche.t,  but  nothiii<r  nf  )iu|M>rt»nce, 
till  with  her  young  fumily  »ho  returned  to  New  Knglsnd. 
I'l-ofcBsor  Stowo  removed  to  Brunswick,  Maino,  jiuit  na  the 
N<»Tthem  Stjttea  li^nn  to  iw  excited  and  arckUiicd  liy  the 
pftsaage  of  tho  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Hitherto  Mrs.  Stowo  had  not  thought  of  slavery  except  ns 
a  dreadful  gulf  of  horror,  despair,  and  guilt;  into  which  no 
Curliua  could  leap  except  to  givo  it  cause  to  IhiH  up  and  rage 
anew,  like  the  Icelandic  geysera;  n  wrong  and  shame  that 
could  only  bo  relegated  to  tho  shades  whei-e  hope  never  enters, 
and  trentod  after  the  wisdom  of  tho  old  Roman  proverb,  — 
"iVc  niovetut  Caiiierimi."  But  tho  voluntary  elupor  of 
Southern  self-interest  was  at  last  broken  by  tho  lasliing  of  n 
Hullen  Nortbnm  tem]>e.')t  of  awakened  opinion  ;  and,  aroused 
to  the  need  of  aid  nud  furtherance  from  the  free  Stales,  the 
South  framed  iind  pushed  llirough  this  inK|uitous  ];mt.  which 
mcnnt  death  and  do-itnutinn  to  liJippy  fiiiiiilies  luni  peaceful 
homes.  Mrs.  Stowc  heard  constantly  from  her  many  friends 
in  Boston  heartrending  tales  of  the  results  of  this  law  among 
the  respectable  colored  people  who  had  escaped  to  that  city, 
and  were  quietly  earning  their  bread  there. 

A  reign  of  terror  had  begun,  and  even  in  the  pulpits  of 
Christian  churches  no  man  cared  or  ilarcd  to  lift  up  a  voice 
of  demur  or  warning ;  "  no  man  cared  for  their  souls ; "  the 
church  and  the  world  joined  hands  aguinst  the  oppressed,  and 
openly  or  tacitly  sided  with  the  oppressor. 

It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Stowo  that  slavery  as  it  really  was  must 
he  unknown  to  these  people,  who  would  not  have  tolemted 
tyranny  or  oppression  anywhere  else.  Her  heart  humed 
within  her,  and  in  those  sacred  flames  arose  and  flashed  scene 
after  scene,  founded  on  incidents  aho  had  seen  or  known  in 
the  dark  life  of  slavery.  Even  at  the  communioD-table  the 
pictures  filled  her  soul ;  she  went  home  to  write  down  what 
were  to  her  real  inspirations,  and  her  young  children  burst 
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into  tears  as  she  read  to  them  the  story  that  was  jet  to  draw 
like  tears  from  millions  of  readers.  For  this  wonderful  book 
was  indeed  *Hhe  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Behold  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His  path  straight  I " 
She  was  like  a  pen  in  the  hand  of  a  strong  angel,  and  while 
the  woman  might  well  have  cried  out,  '*  How  can  I  sing  the 
Lord*s  song  in  a  slmnge  land?  ^  the  soul  within  answered, 
'*  Speak !  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.** 

Worn  down  with  the  duties  of  a  mother,  to  whose  little 
flock  a  baby  had  been  lately  added,  the  only  New-England- 
born  of  them  all ;  with  pupils  resident  in  the  family,  whom 
she  taught  with  her  older  children;  harassed  by  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  servants,  and  the  myriad  trials  of  a  housekeeper  in 
the  country ;  still  the  inspiration  laid  hold  of  her,  and  would 
not  be  ignored ;  she  had  in  her  soul  if  not  upon  her  lips  the 
words  of  her  Master:  "How  am  I  straitened  until  it  be 
accomplished  !  '*  for  in  His  power  and  following  His  footsteps 
she  also  brought  life  and  liberty  to  them  that  were  lost  in  the 
shadow  of  gi'eat  darkness. 

This  story  of  stories  was  first  offered  to  Dr.  Bailey,  for 
the  **  National  Era,"  and  the  offer  eagerly  accepted ;  though  at 
first  it  was  only  proposed  to  run  through  a  few  numbers  of  the 
paper,  but  the  tale  was  too  mighty  for  the  teller  to  say  "  thus 
far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  It  held  her  as  the  ancient 
mariner  held  the  wedding-guest,  and  like  that  listener  she 
*' could  not  choose  but  hear.*' 

While  it  was  in  coui-se  of  publication  in  the  '*  Era,**  a  young 
publisher  of  Boston  proposed  to  issue  it  in  book-form,  and 
Mrs.  Stowe  consented ;  but  Mr.  Jevvett,  seeing  how  the  tale 
progressed,  objected  ;  he  wrote  to  the  author  that  it  was  out- 
growing the  limits  of  one  volume,  and  the  subject  was  too 
unpopular  to  l^ear  further  clalmration,  but  she  replied,  as  a 
prophetess  might  have,  that  she  could  not  control  the  length 
of  the  story,  it  ''made  itself,"  and  she  could  not  stop  writing 
it  till  it  was  done. 

And  when  at  last  it  was  done,  a  deep  and  heavy  depression 
came  over  her ;  the  inspiration  had  fled,  the  ''  afflatus "  was 
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gone;  and  tho  woman,  no  longer  a  prophetess,  began  to 
wonder  at  her  folly.  Who  would  read  these  incendiary 
volumes?  Who  would  turn  aside  from  the  respectabilities 
of  law  and  order  to  hear  the  trumpet-tones  of  the  Grospel 
story?  She  felt  desi^air  enter  her  soul  like  an  iron  spear; 
but  she  was  not  boni  of  the  plucky  little  parson  on  Litchfield 
Hill  to  deny  his  good  blood  in  her  veins  when  need  came ; 
she  detciiiiined  to  help  on  her  messiige  in  every  way  her 
good  sense  and  brave  spirit  could  suggest.  She  wrote  a 
letter  to  lYince  All>ert,  whose  name  was  a  synonym  for  good- 
ness and  justice,  and  whose  consort  was  queen  of  a  realm 
whose  boiust  it  is  that  slaves  cannot  breathe  in  its  air.  She 
wrote  to  Macaulay,  whose  father  had  once  been  a  prominent 
anti-slavery  man ;  to  Charles  Dickens,  whose  nature  was 
widely  sympathetic,  as  his  writings  showed;  to  Charles 
Kingslcy ,  then  nn  ardent  believer  in  the  freedom  of  man,  and 
to  Lord  Carlisle,  accompanying  each  letter  with  an  early 
copy  of  her  volume. 

But  she  needed  no  help  from  the  great  of  the  earth ;  her 
word  had  been  in  its  measure  tho  word  of  the  Lord ;  nat- 
urally the  weak  and  weary  woman  trembled  under  her  nies- 
saire  and  doubted  its  aeeeptanee;  but  lie  who  said  of  old, 
"It  shall  not  return  to  nie  void,  but  it  shall  aeeoniplish  that 
which  I  }>lease,  and  i)rosi)er  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it," 
kept  his  i)r()niise  therein. 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin''  was  published  March  20,  1852. 
Ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  days,  and  over  three 
hundnnl  thousand  within  a  yt*ar.  Ki^ifht  presses  were  run 
day  and  ni<rht  to  sni)ply  the  enormous  demand. 

No  book  of  human  oriirin  was  ever  so  npidly  sold,  so 
widely  and  universally  read;  the  author  had  herself  felt  in 
the  dei)ths  of  her  heart  what  she  wmte  out  with  tears  and 
righteous  indiirnation,  and  the  throbs  of  millions  of  other 
hearts  rei)lie(l  to  the  true  b(»at  of  hers.  Far  and  wide  the 
light  of  its  burning  truth  shone  and  lit  up  the  habitations 
of  cruelty;  the  latent  sympathy  of  thousands  who  had  sinned 
in  ignorance  awoke  to  action,  and  the  colored  race  testified 
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to  a  direct  and  surprising  change  in  their  treatment  by  the 
whites. 

Part  of  its  success  was  owing  to  its  candid  justice.  Mrs. 
Stowe  painted  the  limitations,  the  hard  position,  the  kindly 
feeling  of  many  slaveholders  as  truly  and  pitifully  as  she 
drew  the  woes  and  disasters  of  the  slave.  Letters  poured  in 
upon  her  from  all  quaiters,  letters  of  praise,  of  sympathy,  of 
congratulation,  but  also  of  hate,  insult,  thi*eats,  blasphemy, 
and  all  uncleanness.  The  South  as  one  man  reviled  and 
abused  her ;  thetj  could  not  even  appreciate  the  justice  of  her 
portraits,  —  she  had  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and 
all  the  foul  birds  in  its  branches  rent  the  air  with  their  cries 
of  fury ;  no  less  a  tribute  to  her  wonderful  success  than  the 
laud  and  glory  of  her  admirers. 

It  was  not  the  aitistic  value  of  this  book  that  made  its  suc- 
cess, for  its  author  has  since  written  much  more  careful  and 
delicate  studies  of  life  and  character,  and  painted  with  tender 
and  more  exquisite  colors  the  beauty  of  humanity  and  nature ; 
but  '•  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  touched  the  deepest  springs  of 
humanity's  heart,  and  bade  the  imprisoned  waters  arise  and 
overflow.  The  hour  had  come  for  this  good  grain  to  be  sown, 
and  a  woman's  hand  had  scattered  it.  Many  a  tedious  day 
wore  on  before  its  hai-vest  waved  on  hillside  and  savanna,  to 
be  reaped  in  tears  and  blood  instead  of  sun  and  dew,  with 
swords  instead  of  sickles,  and  gathered  in  with  cries  of  battle 
in  place  of  the  gleaner's  song.  But  at  last  that  mighty  fruit- 
ago  is  garnered,  and  the  slave  is  free  forever !  Brief  words 
to  write  or  read,  but  eternal  fact  and  immortal  reality. 

Not  only  in  America  did  this  book  achieve  its  wonderful 
success ;  England  also  was  moved  from  its  wonted  cold  con- 
tempt for  her  offshoot ;  and  the  sneering  question,  "  Who 
reads  an  American  book?"  received  once  for  all  its  answer  — 
•'  Everj'body  I " 

WTien  Mrs.  Stowe  went  abroad  a  year  after  "Uncle  Tom** 
was  published,  she  was  received  with  the  highest  honors. 
Addresses  were  poured  in  upon  her  signed  by  thousands  of 
women  of  every  class,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  separate 
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cities  and  towns,  all  expressing  their  esteem  for,  and  sym- 
pathy with,  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Brief 
fiympathy,  it  U  true,  for  when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Iwgan, 
the  En^liiih  nation  forgot  the  sorrows  of  the  slave  and  held 
nut  pitiful  hund^  to  the  slaveholder  aa  the  "  aristocrat"  of 
America  hculcged  by  its  commonalty  1 

One  incident  of  Mrs.  Stowo'a  cxperienco  in  England  was 
almoHt  prophetic.  She  was  presented  with  a  solid  gold 
hni<-c[<^t  nmile  in  shagie  of  a  slave's  fetters,  inscribed  with  th« 
wordfi.  "We  tru«t  it  is  a  mcinoriul  of  a  chain  that  ia  soon  to 
be  broken."  On  one  link  was  engraved  the  dale  of  the  abcv- 
lition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  on  aitother  that  of  the  aI>olilion 
of  slavery  in  all  England's  territories.  To-day  this  bracelet 
hears  upon  its  other  link.t  the  dates  of  emancipation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  of  the  I^sident's  proclamation  ahoU 
iahing  slavery  in  rebel  8t»tes ;  of  freedom  pmclaimod  in 
Maryland  and  in  Missouri;  while  the  closji  Itoars  tlic  date  of 
tliB  constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery  forever  ia  ' 
the  United  States.  It>>  record  is  finished,  and  its  wearer  has 
the  Hublirae  and  blessed  consciousness  that  she  laid  the  train 
which  has  blown  the  direst  work  of  hell  on  earth  to  utter  de- 
struction, and  left  it  only  an  ignominious  memory. 

But  not  only  where  its  native  language  was  spoken  has 
this  book  been  read ;  it  has  been  tmnslated  into  nineteen  di& 
ferent  tongues.  Twelve  French  editions  by  various  transla- 
tors have  been  issued,  and  eleven  German.  In  the  eloquent 
verse  of  Dr.  Holmes,  read  upon  Mrs.  Stowe's  seventieth 
birthday,  at  a  garden  party,  given  by  Messrs.  Houghton 
and  Mifflin  in  her  honor,  he  alludes  to  this  peculiar  circum- 
stance :  — 

"If  every  tongue  that  BpealtB  her  praise 
For  whom  I  shape  my  tinkling  phrase 

Were  summoned  to  the  table, 
The  vocal  clionis  that  would  meet. 
Of  mingling  accents  harsh  or  sweet, 
From  every  land  and  tribe,  would  beat 
The  polyglots  of  Babel. 
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<<  Briton  and  Frenchman,  Swede  and  Dane» 
Turk,  Spaniard,  Tartar  of  Ukraine, 

Hidalgo,  Cossack,  Cadi, 
High  Dutchman  and  Low  Dutchman,  too^ 
.  The  Russian  serf,  the  Polish  Jew, 
Arab,  Armenian,  and  Mantchoo, 

Would  shout,  *  We  know  the  lady  ! ' " 

In  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  there  are  thirty-five 
editions  of  the  original  English,  complete,  and  eight  abridg- 
ments or  adaptations. 

But  after  such  a  success  the  triumphant  pen  could  not  be 
idle ;  Mrs.  Stowe's  visit  abroad  was  chronicled  in  a  charming 
volume  called  "Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands."  She 
wrote  then  a  small  "Geograph}*^  for  my  Children,"  and  that 
was  followed  by  a  powerful  tale  of  slavery,  called  "  Dred," 
afterwards  renamed  "Nina  Gordon.**  Then  came  a  slisrhter 
sketch  on  the  training  of  children,  "  Our  Charley** ;  and  then, 
published  first  as  a  serial  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,**  "  The 
Minister's  Wooing,'*  an  exquisite  story  of  old  New  England, 
full  of  pathos,  delicate  humor,  subtle  character-painting,  and 
high  religious  thought.  Mary  Scudder  is  a  picture  of  a 
Puritan  maiden,  almost  too  saintly  for  real  life,  yet  true  to 
such  a  life  as  in  those  days  did  sometimes  flower  into  "  a  lily 
of  the  Lord  ** ;  Miss  Prissy,  the  queer,  kindly,  penetrating 
old  maid ;  Mrs.  Scudder,  pious,  thrifty,  ambitious,  and  stem ; 
sad  Mi's.  Marvyn,  worn  out  in  soul  and  body  with  the  awful 
weight  of  theologic  questions  and  morbid  conscientiousness ; 
gay,  capricious,  sunny,  and  stonny  Madame  de  Frontignac ; 
and  plausible,  courtly,  devilish  Aaron  Burr,  set  over  against 
the  great-hearted  and  high-souled  doctor,  —  make  a  portrait- 
gallery  of  real  personages  in  the  memory  of  the  reader ;  and 
show  what  power  and  versatility  belong  to  that  genius  which 
had  already  electrified  the  world. 

This  was  followed  by  "  Agnes  of  Sorrento,**  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Italy,  and  does  not  aflTord  room  for  the  fi'ee- 
dom  and  <n*ace  with  which  the  author  writes  of  her  own  land 
and  people. 
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iu",  in  Oio  black  shnme  and  crime  of  near  and  <I«ar  relntivn, 
could  not  fail  to  arouse  n  storm  of  in<1i};iutUoD  and  diagud  ia 
England,  and  give  rise  to  much  low  scoff  and  vulgmr  coauiwnt 
I  wherever  it  wiia  read. 

It  U  a  melancholy  rcflwtion  on  human  nature  that  it  ii 
never  Nufu  to  truiit  its  nobler  iuatincUi  in  u  ninttcr  like  (bis,— 
the  atory  whicb  Mrs.  Slowe'a  licst  friends  must  regret  tint 
she  cvor  publiahod  bcaime  a  weajion  in  the  hantl.H  of  her 
enemies ;  and  instead  of  vindicating  licr  d«ce«»e<l  friend  from 
the  attacks  of  posl-morfei'i  slander,  she  not  only  aroused  tliem 
to  fresh  vigor,  but  drew  upon  hei-sclf  a  cloud  of  niUreprctcB- 
tation  and  scandaloun  sarnuim  thai  pained  all  bor  myriad 
admirci's,  and  must,  no  doubt,  have  wounded  and  discom- 
fited her  woman's  delicate  nature. 

Still,  with  Uic  rare,  unflinching  courage  of  her  birtlirighl, 
which  has  ever  been  one  of  her  prominent  chnmctcrintics,  she 

tcays  to-day,  under  her  own  hand,  "I  am  never  sorry  for 
bavmg  written  it,  —  spite  of  the  devil  and  all  his  angels !  " 
"Poganuc  People,"  a  sketch  of  old  Litchticlcl  and  its  id- 
habitants,  is  the  latest  volume  from  her  |»n,  though  she  still 
■writes  l)rief  articles  for  the  public.  But  herworkinij  days 
are  merged  at  last  in  the  rest  which  she  has  bo  well  earned 
and  deserved. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  scventj'-first  birthday  her  Boston  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Houghton  and  Mifflin,  gave  n  garden  party 
in  her  honor,  at  the  house  of  Governor  Cloflin,  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  near  Boston.  Here  were  assembled  all  those  brethren 
of  the  literary  guild  who  delighted  to  honor  their  queen,  awl 
here  too  were  the  veterans  of  the  abolition  "Old  Guard;" 
quaint,  simple,  "  fanatical "  as  ever,  but  calm  and  satisfied  u 
never  before,  for  their  prophetess  had  ceased  to  prophesy, 
fulfilment  having  come.  On  a  stage,  under  the  kindly  shade 
of  a  great  tent,  sat  the  sweet,  kindly-faced  woman  whose 
clustering  curls  hod  whitened  to  snow-wreaths  in  the  service 
of  humanity;  praise  was  showered  upon  her  like  incense; 
poems  read  in  her  honor ;  and  before  her  gathered  a  crowd  of 
friends  with  love  and  laud  in  every  eye,  on  every  lip;  hot  it 
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was  not  for  the  pmise  of  man  to  ruffle  her  serene  countenance 
or  disturb  the  di^eamy  peace  of  her  eyes,  that  seemed  bent  on 
some  far  distance,  where  the  babble  of  eai*th  is  heaixl  no 
more,  but  the  silent  welcome  of  heaven  is  ready  and  waiting. 

She  received  her  ovation  with  the  calm  simplicity  of  a 
child,  and  in  a  few  words  of  gracious  thanks  and  counsel  dis- 
missed her  guests  when  all  their  speech  had  been  uttered, 
and  went  out  with  her  husband,  her  son,  and  her  grand- 
children into  the  fresh  June  air,  the  young  summer  verdure, 
and  the  crowding  flowers,  and  away  to  her  home  and  its 
duties,  as  a  saint  to  her  cell,  untouched  by  the  hot  breath  of 
flattery,  unmoved  by  the  loud  plaudits  of  men,  calm  in  that 
mild  consciousness  of  devotion  and  dut}*  that  is  deeper  and 
dearer  than  this  life's  most  earnest  homage,  or  its  richest 
gifts. 

She  says  of  herself,  "  I  am  seventy-two  years  old,  and  am 
more  interested  in  the  other  side  of  Jordan  than  this,  though 
this  still  has  its  pleasures.'' 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  two  homes :  one  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
where  she  spends  her  summers ;  and  one  in  Mandarin, 
Florida,  where  her  winters  are  passed.  Long  may  it  be, 
prays  every  soul  that  knows  her,  before  she  leaves  them  for 
the  city  which  is  in  heaven. 

Earth  will  be  bereft  indeed  when  her  gracious  presence 
forsakes  it  to  go  home  forever ;  and  leaves  us  only  a  memory, 
holy  and  mighty  though  that  memory  be,  of  America's  great- 
est woman,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


CUAPTEIt    XX^'I. 

ELIZABETH   CADT   STANTOJf. 


BT  LAURA  CURTIS  BULLARD. 


leorge  SftHd*!  InqnitT —  Mra.  SUnton  as  the  Ortftfmtor  of  the  Wonuu;  Sof- 
tnge  Uov«iiienl  —  Illrtli  «qJ  PiruuUixv  — E&rly  Syinpftlli1«a  with  ill-ur*iii] 
Wumen— THrs  lo  Iw  a  lk)y  — liluJlvi  Law  in  Her  FslliiT'sOOke— Ilur 
UurUge  ui<l  Wodillujf-Tour— MeuiH  Lucniik  Mote,  mud  Decide*  aponA 
Future  Cucor— C'alU  lim  Firat  Woiukii  SuiTrage  ConTsnliou  — Prcderlck 
Douglu*  U«r  only  H«lpcr  —  Effect  of  thn  Conrention  —  Pripvss  of  tfan 
Jltivcmcol  —  Leeturi-stiiil  Address™  — EdiM "The RcTu1ullon"—T/»rtJi 
in  FnDcc  «nd  En^UiiU — Her  Wit — AnecdolM — Ber  Penonal  Appcu- 
o  uid  CliAraclcrbtlci— The  Future  of  the  Ckum. 

:-0  >"ou  know  Mrs.  Kllziilietli  Cady  Stanton?  waa 
ff.  the  first  question  put  to  me  by  Madame  George 
"'^  vSund,  when  I  mt-t  her  a  few  years  ago  in  Paris. 
"Yea,  I  know  her  well,"  I  replied.  The  fii- 
i  mous  Frenchwoman  inquired  minutely  concern- 
ing my  distinguished  IVicnd  —  her  personal  ajv 
peiimnea,  her  views  and  purposes,  her  style  as 
writer  and  speaker,  and  her  method  of  reform- 
■  ntory  agitation.  As  I  then  found  it  no  e;i'y 
matter,  even  daring  a  long  and  free  conrerso- 
tion,  to  answer  all  these  queries,  so  now  I  find  it  still  more 
difficult  to  make  a  fit  record,  in  a  few  pages,  of  the  busy 
career  and  varied  laltors  of  a  lady  who,  in  addition  to  the 
cares  of  a  large  family,  has  been  the  originiitor  of  one  of  the 
chief  public  movements  of  our  times,  and  who  has  also  been 
an  active  participant  in  many  kindred  reforms.  Foralthough 
Mrs.  Stanton  is  best  known  as  the  leader  of  the  agitation  for 
woman  suffrage,  she  is  not  "a  person  of  one  idea,"  but  has 
been  among  the  foremost  of  the  many  zealous  laborers,  both 
American  and  English,  who  have  striven  for  the  abolition  of 
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skvery  —  for  temperance  —  for  a  working  day  of  eight  hours 
—  for  the  suppression  of  usury  —  for  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes  —  for  co-operative  industry  —  and  last,  but  not  least, 
for  international  arbitration  and  peace.  In  fact,  a  complete 
biography  of  this  representative  woman  would  include  a  his- 
tory of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  thought  of  the  last 
two  generations.  Moreover,  not  even  such  a  history  could 
reflect  a  faithful  image  of  such  a  life's  work ;  for  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's public  efforts  have  taken  the  evanescent  form  of  lectures, 
speeches,  resolutions,  protests,  criticisms,  and  editorials  — 
all  growing  out  of  the  events  of  the  day,  and  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  reproduce  at  a  later  period  in  their  original  vital- 
ity, however  accessible  they  may  be  in  the  archives  of  the 
various  movements  which  have  called  them  forth.  But 
though  her  finest  intellectual  productions  have  been  of  an 
ephemeral  type,  like  those  of  any  other  speaker  or  journalist, 
yet  in  her  representative  capacity  as  the  head  and  front  of  a 
movement  peculiarly  her  own  —  a  novel  reform  whose  nov- 
elty seems  never  to  wear  out  —  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  now 
in  her  green  and  sunny  old  age,  is  still  what  she  has  been 
for  the  last  thirty  years  —  an  object  of  affection  to  one  class 
of  her  countrywomen,  of  aversion  to  another,  and  of  curiosity 
to  all. 

As  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage  has  proved  of  suffi- 
cient vitality,  since  it  was  first  set  on  foot  by  Mrs.  Stanton  in 
this  country,  to  have  made  itself  seriously  felt  also  in  other 
lands,  and  notably  in  England,  France,  and  Italy,  I  will 
detail  with  some  minuteness  the  early  beginnings,  in  this  able 
woman's  mind,  of  those  strong  and  bold  thoughts  which  she 
was  the  first  to  promulgate  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  which 
have  since  resulted  in  a  new  system  of  political  philosophy. 

She  was  bom  November  12,  1816,  at  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
Her  father.  Judge  Daniel  Cady,  was  a  jurist  whose  legal 
learning  and  blameless  life  have  passed  into  the  traditions  of 
the  bar  of  the  Empire  State.  Her  mother,  Margaret  Liv- 
ingstone, at  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  birth,  was  a  young  lady 
of  high  spirit,  dash,  and  vivacity,  retaining  to  a  remarkable 
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degreo  tbefic  qualttics  of  ber  yoatb  to  an  octogensmn  tgi. 
It  was  nutuml  that  the  daugliter  of  Ruch  parents  should  a^ 
bent  (aa  >ibe  did)  ibe  rliicf  iiitcllectiud  trojta  uf  Ixitli  —  nrih 
dering  her  equally  skilful  ut  the  logical  arguincnt,  or  n  Tntty 
ropnrtcc.  From  her  fntlior  she  iinbilwd  a  love  of  pbiloaopby, 
and  from  bor  mother  that  dnuntlesii  independence  of  ihouglit  I 
and  Apeech  wbic-h,  for  wnnt  of  a  Iwtter  name,  is  called  tl» 
conmgo  uf  one's  convictions. 

Elii«il>clh  Ody  becnme  u  champion  of  women  loi^  befen 
tbe  was  herself  a  woman;  in  fact,  I  fuel  warninted  in  sajrisf 
that  the  whole  after-bent  of  her  tile  nnd  career  was  fixed  evca 
before  she  was  nine  years  old  ;  in  other  words,  lui  sona  la  tbt 
could  intelligently  read.  I  bare  seen  a  letter  of  bent  in  whick 
she  says,  "  In  my  earliest  girlhood  1  spent  much  time  in  bi* 
Cither's  office.  There,  before  I  could  understand  n>uch  of  the 
talk  of  the  older  people,  I  beard  many  e>ad  compbunta,  matte  | 
by  women,  agiiiust  the  injustice  of  the  laws.  Wc  lived  iHft 
Scotch  neighborhood,  wliei-e  many  of  the  men  still  retained 
the  old  feudal  ideas  of  women  luid  property.  Thus,  at  ■ 
man's  death,  he  nil^ht  will  his  property  to  his  eldest  Km; 
and  the  mother  would  be  left  with  nothing  in  her  own  right. 
It  was  not  unusual,  tlierefore,  for  the  mother  —  who  had  per- 
haps brought  all  the  property  into  the  fimiily  —  to  bo  inadi 
an  unhnpj)y  dependant  on  the  bounty  of  a  dissipated  sod. 
The  tears  and  complaints  of  these  women,  who  thus  cnmeto 
my  father  for  legtd  advice,  touched  my  heart ;  and  I  would 
often  childishly  inquire  into  all  the  purticuhirs  of  their  sn^ 
row,  and  would  nppeal  to  my  father  for  some  prompt  i-emcdjT- 
On  one  occasion  he  took  down  a  law-hook,  and  tried  to  show 
me  that  something  called  '  the  laws '  prevented  him  from  pat- 
ting a  stop  to  these  cruel  nnd  unjust  things;  in  this  way  my 
heart  was  filled  with  a  gieiit  anger  agiiinst  those  atro- 
cious laws.  Whereupon  tlie  students  in  the  office,  M 
amuse  themselves  by  exciting  my  feelings,  would  always  tell 
me  of  any  unjust  laws  which  they  found  during  their  studiea. 
My  mind  was  thus  so  aroused  against  the  luirharism  of  thi 
laws  thus  pointed  oat,  that  I  one  d»j  marked  them  with  ■ 
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pencil,  and  decided  to  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  them 
€mt  of  the  book  —  supposing  that  my  father  and  his  library 
were  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  law !  I  thought  that  if  I 
eould  only  destroy  those  laws  the  poor  women  would  hav€^ 
no  further  trouble.  But  when  the  students  informed  my 
fiither  of  my  proposed  mutilation  of  his  volumes,  he  explained 
to  me  how  fruitless  my  childish  vengeance  would  have  been, 
and  taught  me  that  bad  laws  were  to  be  abolished  in  quite  a 
different  way.  As  soon  as  I  fairly  understood  how  the  thing 
eoald  be  accomplished,  I  vowed  that,  when  I  became  old 
enough,  I  would  have  such  abominable  laws  changed.  And 
1  have  kept  my  vow.** 

During  the  same  early  period  of  life  to  which  she  refers  in 
the  preceding  extnict,  the  little  Elizabeth  became  the  pet  of  an 
old  Scotch  clergyman  in  Johnstown,  the  Rev.  Simon  Hosack, 
who  loved  to  take  her  with  him  in  his  buggy  on  his  daily 
drives.  The  bright-eyed  girl,  who  had  a  boy*s  love  for  a 
horse  (and  who  afterwards  became  a  Di  Vernon  in  equestrian 
exercise),  would  take  the  reins  in  her  small  hands,  and  while 
she  gently  urged  the  parson's  slow-going  steed  the  old  man 
would  read  aloud  to  her,  or  answer  her  questions  concerning 
the  birds  and  flowers,  or  repeat  to  her  the  Indian  traditions 
of  her  birthplace.  The  early  influence  which  Dr.  Hosack 
exerted  upon  her  has  lasted  till  this  day.  I  have  seen  tears 
in  her  eyes  at  the  mention  of  this  old  clergyman's  name  fifty 
years  after  his  death. 

Judge  Cady  entertained  the  feudal  notion  (not  yet  extinct) 
that  the  dignities  and  honors  of  a  fine  old  family  like  his  own 
onght  to  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  not  from  father  to 
daughter.  His  hopes  of  the  perpetuation  of  his  name  and 
estate  had  centered  on  a  favorite  and  only  boy— a  youth  of 
great  promise.  The  sequel  shall  now  be  told  by  Mrs. 
Stanton  herself.  "I  was  about  ten  years  old,**  she  writes, 
'•  when  my  only  brother,  who  had  just  graduated  at  Union 
College  with  high  honors,  came  home  to  die.  He  was  my 
father's  pride  and  joy.  It  was  easily  seen  that,  while  my 
fiiAer  was  kind  to  ns  all,  the  one  son  filled  a  larger  place  in 
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bis  afleotionH  and  future  pl^ns  tbon  the  five  daughters  togpther. 
I  well  rcmcmtwr  going  into  th«  liirgo  dark  piirlor  to  look  at 
my  brother's  cnqtw,  nnd  finding  my  fitlbor  there,  pulv  aud 
immovable,  by  his  side.  For  a  long  time  my  fulher  took  do 
notice  o{tw.  At  lout  I  slowly  approached  him,  and  climliod 
upon  his  knee.  IIo  mechanically  put  hia  anu  about  me.  and, 
with  my  head  resting  agiiin!<t  hU  beating  heart,  we  sat  a  long, 
long  time  in  sileueo.  At  length  he  heaved  n  deep  high  adiI 
said,  'O  my  daughter,  I  wish  you  were  a  boy  I '  '  Then  I 
will  be  a  Iwy,'  said  I,  'nnd  will  do  all  my  brother  did.'  All 
that  duy,  and  fur  into  the  night,  I  i>ondercd  the  proIiU*m  of 
boyhood.  I  thought  the  chief  thing  was  to  l>e  Iciirncd  and 
courageous,  as  I  fancied  all  boys  wore.  So  I  decided  to  letim 
Greek,  and  to  manage  a  horse.  Having  come  to  that  conclu* 
sion  I  fell  asleep.  My  resolutions,  unlike  most  of  those  made 
at  night,  did  not  vanisli  in  the  morning.  I  rose  early  to  put 
L  tbem  into  execution.  They  were  resolutions  never  to  ho 
I'fergotteu,  destined  to  mould  my  whole  future  career.  As 
soon  as  I  was  dressed  I  hastened  down  to  meet  our  good 
piistor  in  his  ganlen,  which  joined  our  own.  Finding  him 
there  at  work  as  usual,  I  said,  'Doctor,  will  you  teac^  me 
Greek?'  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'Will  you  give  me  a  lesson  now?' 
'  Yea,  to  be  sure,'  be  added.  Laying  down  his  hoe,  and  taking 
my  hand,  '  Come  into  my  study,'  said  he,  '  and  we  will  b^;in 
at  once.'  Having  no  children,  he  loved  me  very  much,  entered 
at  once  into  the  sorrow  which  I  had  felt  on  discoreriDg  that 
a  girl  was  less  in  the  scale  of  being  than  a  boy,  and  praised 
my  detertnination  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  old  grammar 
which  he  had  studied  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  was  seen) 
in  my  hand,  and  the  Greek  article  was  learned  before  break- 
fast. For  months  aflerwards,  at  twilight,  I  went  with  my 
father  to  the  new-made  grave.  Xear  it  stood  a  tall  pnpUr, 
against  which  I  leaned,  while  my  fother  threw  himself  upon 
the  grave  with  outatretcfaed  arms,  as  if  to  embrace  bis  child. 
The  good  doctor  and  I  kept  up  our  lessons.  I  taxed  ereiy 
power  in  hope  some  day  to  bear  my  father  say,  *  Well,  a  gtal 
is  as  good  as  a  boy,  after  all.*    Bat  be  never  said  it.     Wbn 
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the  doctor  would  come  to  spend  the  evening  with  us  I  would 
whisper  in  his  ear,  '  Tell  my  father  how  fast  I  get  on.'  And 
he  would  tell  him,  and  praise  me,  too.  But  my  father  would 
only  pace  the  room  and  sigh,  *  Ah,  she  should  have  been  a 
boyl*  At  length  I  entered  the  academy,  and,  in  a  class 
mainly  of  boys,  studied  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek.  As 
two  prizes  were  offered  in  Greek  I  strove  for  one  and  got  it. 

•  Now,'  said  I,  '  my  father  will  be  satisfied.'  I  hastened  home, 
rushed  into  his  office,  laid  the  new  Greek  Testament  (which 
was  my  prize)  on  his  lap,  and  exclaimed,  'There,  I  have  got 
it.'  He  took  the  book,  looked  through  it,  asked  me  some 
questions  about  the  class,  the  teachers,  and  the  spectators, 
appeared  to  be  pleased,  handed  the  l>ook  back  to  me,  and 
when  I  was  aching  to  hear  him  say  something  which  would 
show  that  he  recognized  the  equality  of  the  daughter  with  the 
son,  he  kissed  me  on  the  forehead,  and  exclaimed  with  a  sigh, 

*  Ah,  you  should  have  been  a  boy  ! '  That  ended  my  pleas- 
ure. I  hastened  to  my  room,  flung  the  book  across  the 
floor,  and  wept  tears  of  bitterness.  But  the  good  doctor,  to 
whom  I  went,  gave  me  help  and  courage ;  at  last  one  day,  as 
we  sat  alone,  and  he  was  ill  and  nigh  to  death,  he  said,  'Dear 
child,  it  is  your  mission  to  help  mould  the  world  anew. 
Promise  me  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  you  will  always  say 
what  you  think.  My  old  Greek  lexicon,  Testament,  and 
grammar,  which  you  and  I  have  thumbed  so  often  together, 
I  shall  leave  to  you  when  I  die.'  After  his  death,  when  his 
will  was  opened,  sure  enough,  there  was  a  clause  in  it,  saying, 
'  My  Greek  lexicon,  Testament,  and  grammar  I  give  to  Eliza- 
beth Cady.'" 

In  her  fifteenth  year,  on  leaving  the  Johnstown  Academy, 
she  set  her  heart  on  filling  her  dead  brother's  place  as 
a  student  at  Union  College,  then  under  the  famous  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Nott.  Never  once  had  the  thought  occurred 
to  her  that  her  sex  would  be  a  barrier  to  her  admission. 
Some  of  the  chief  colleges  and  universities  of  the  world 
are  now  partially  open  to  women ;  but  the  co-education  of 
the  sexes  (except  of  children)  was  a  thing  undreamed  of  in 
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(hose  days.  On  being  iofurtnvd  by  her  father  that  in  order 
to  enter  nay  colleg's  she  should  have  been  bom  a  boj,  ber 
vexntJoQ  wiui  a  little  short  of  rage ;  for  she  felt  tbut  the  di»- 
uriminution  aguinst  her  on  account  of  bcr  mx  was  oqtiivalent 
to  MtyJiij;  lliut  girU  did  nut  |io»mj&s  sufficient  cnjiaviiy  to 
jmraue  a  college  course ;  nor  wus  she  appoiiscd  nben,  u 
Bomo  comiK'iitoititm  for  not  being  allowed  to  outer  colii-ge, 
site  wax  sent  to  the  coIobnUod  femule  Keniitiary,  of  nhii-h  Mrs. 
M'illard  was  at  the  head,  iu  'tnty.  "If  tiicre  id  uny  one 
thing  on  earth,"  wrote  Mrs.  Staiiloti  twenty  yeara  later, 
"  from  which  I  pray  God  lo  save  my  daughters,  it  is  a  giria' 
Miulnary.  The  two  years  which  I  spent  in  a  girls'  scmiuaty 
wore  the  dreariest  years  of  tny  whole  life." 

During  the  next  seven  years,  a  period  which,  aa  yet,  Vttm 
one  of  JjM 

"  Idaiilen  meditaUou,  fancy  free,"  ^H 

^she  Uved  at  her  father's  bouse,  or  rather  in  her  father's  Imr* 
E office.  She  found  what  I  suppose  burdly  any  other  young 
Vunian  {exeept,  perhaps,  Portia)  ever  did  find;  nnd  that 
was  a  fascination  in  reading  hiw-boolis.  Elizabeth's  vjvacioua 
mother,  it  is  true,  insisted  that  her  diiiightor  should  be  daily 
Itound  down  for  a  few  hours  to  music,  water-colors,  and 
embroidery ;  but  the  old  jurist  (who  was  much  his  wife's 
senior,  and  who  regarded  these  oncupations  as  fashiooable 
follies),  counterpoised  their  levity  by  giving  bis  daughter 
Uluekstone,  Kent,  Story,  and  even  the  Revised  Statutes. 
"Kead  these  books,"  said  he;  "they  will  give  you  somethiif 
sensible  to  say  to  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Reynolds  when  they 
next  make  us  a  visit,"  —  referring  to  well-known  practi- 
tioners who  came  periodically  to  attend  his  court. 

If  I  seem  to  have  lingered  too  long  over  these  details  of 
Mrs.  Stanton's  early  life  it  is  because  they  foreshadow  her 
liuijsequent  career ;  for  tlie  powerful  impressioDB  produced 
upon  her  in  her  father's  law  office  made  her  what  she  after- 
wards l>ecarae,  —  the  legal  advocate  of  all  her  sex. 

I  must  add  another  to  the  early  motive  powers  ndiick 
directed  her  later  life.     This  wa«  the  Btormy  contoitiot 
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againet  negro  slayery.  She  had  a  Northern  woman's  sym- 
piUhy  for  the  chattel  of  the  cotton-field.  It  was  an  era  of 
mobs.  In  the  eaily  and  most  trying  days  of  this  great  agita- 
tion, when  it  required  more  moral  courage  to  speak  against 
slavery  at  a  public  meeting  than  it  afterwards  did  to  fight 
against  it  on  the  battle-field,  Miss  Cady  not  only  gave  her 
heart  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  but  gave  her  hand  to  an  anti- 
slavery  orator.  This  was  Mr.  Henry  B.  Stanton,  whose 
early  celebrity  as  one  of  the  best  of  platform  speakers  haa 
been  followed  by  a  later  and  well-earned  repute  as  a  lawyer 
and  editorial  writer.  Their  wedding-tour  was  to  London, 
her  husband  bearing  a  commission  as  a  delegate  to  the 
World*s  Anti-Slavery  Convention  at  Freemason's  Hall,  in 
that  city,  June  12,  1840.  It  was  a  meeting  which  has  ever 
since  been  historic,  not  because  of  any  known  influence 
which  it  exerted  for  tlie  abolition  of  slavery,  but  because  it 
excluded  from  its  delibemtions  a  large  number  of  able  and 
eminent  women  —  excluded  them  simply  because  they  were 
women ;  for  in  those  days  women  were  supposed  to  have  no 
right  to  appear  on  any  other  public  stage  than  that  of  a 
theatre,  opera-house,  or  concert-hall.  Among  the  women 
who  attended  as  spectators  were  Lady  Byron,  Elizal)eth  Fry, 
Mary  Howitt,  and  Amelia  Opie.  Among  the  women  who 
presented  themselves  as  delegates  from  America  were  Lucre* 
tia  Mott  and  others.  The  fair  bride,  Elizabeth  Stanton,  was  not 
a  delegate.  Nevertheless  the  affront  offered  to  these  other  and 
elder  ladies  was  resented  by  the  young  wife  just  as  warmly  as 
she  had  resented,  during  her  girlhood,  every  similar  imputa- 
tion of  inferiority  cast  upon  her  sex.  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Stan* 
ton  —  with  her  studious  tastes  and  her  love  of  domestic  life— - 
had  never  planned  for  herself  a  public  career,  until  goaded 
to  it  by  the  bitterness  of  spirit  under  which  she  groaned 
during  her  attendance  on  this  convention.  In  a  fortunate 
hour  she  opened  her  I^eart  to  Lucretia  Mott  —  that  noble 
woman  who,  I  think,  possessed  the  loftiest  moral  nature 
which  has  ever  been  seen  in  our  country,  whether  among 
women  or  men.    ^  Mrs.  Mott/*  said  Mrs.  Stanton  to  me. 
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"  WHS  the  fii'Ht  libenU-miotled  Uiiukcr  whom  I  had  ever  met 
amoujr  my  own  sex.  She  waa  a  revelutton  to  me ;  she  put 
into  words  nil  ihut  I  hud  ever  thought  aiid  felt  coDceming 
women;  she  seemed  to  uiidcrstatid,  as  no  otlier  wouian  did, 
the  wrori}^,  the  rights,  the  capnbiUties,  and  the  aspirationg 
of  iill  wouiimkind."  Mrs.  Mutt,  during  her  London  visit, 
may  bo  sa\ii  to  have  laid  her  tiiinda  upon  tlie  head  of  her 
young  friend,  Mth.  Stanton,  und  tu  huve  conscomted  her  for 
her  future  work.  Lucretiu  Mott  was  a  cousin  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and,  like  him,  exerted  a  rctuurkuhlo  pcr:jonal 
influeuco  on  other  minds.  She  used  to  sa_v  that  on  the  inland 
of  Nantucket,  where  she  was  horn,  women  were  always 
counselled  with  by  men  conceniing  the  tisheries,  the  markets, 
the  schools,  the  municipal  government,  and  the  church.  She 
imbuoil  Mra.  Stanton  fully  with  the  idea  tliiit  women  have  an 
equ»l  duty  nnd  responsibility  with  men  in  all  these  interests 

^and  institutions.  The  seed  was  sown  in  prepared  ground. 
Mrs.  Stimton  at  once  resolved  that,  so  fur  us  was  compatible 
irith  the  new  domestic  duties  which  she  had  assumed  in 
uuu-riiige,  tihe  would  devote  her  life  to  the  social  and  moral 
eleviiiion  of  her  sex. 

I  have  had  from  Mrs.  Stanton  an  interesting  anecdote  of 
the  first  day  which  she  and  Mrs.  Mott  spent  together.  It 
was  during  that  vexing  month  of  June,  1840.  They  had 
proposed  to  solace  themselves  by  visiting  the  British  Museum; 
but  on  reaching  the  great  building,  and  sitting  down  to  rest 
for  a  few  minutes  at  the  entrance  before  giving  themselves  ap 
to  sight-seeing,  they  began  to  talk  of  woman's  sphere  and 
rights,  and  continued  to  sit,  until,  in  their  absorption  in  each 
other,  they  at  last  found  that  they  bad  sat  and  talked  for 
three  hours  ;  whereupon  they  came  away,  never  having  gone 
a  step  further  into  the  Museum !  To  a  friend  in  America, 
who  afterwards  put  to  Mrs.  Stanton  the  question,  "What 
most  interested  you  in  all  London?"  she  replied,  "Lacretii 
Mott."  In  later  years,  after  Mrs.  Mott's  death,  Mrs.  Stanttm 
told  me,  with  deep  feeling,  that  she  owed  to  her  dear  dead 
friend  as  great  a  debt  as  ooe  mind  could  owe  to  noother. 
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On  returning  to  her  native  land,  in  1840,  Mi's.  Stanton 
gave  the  next  half-dozen  years  to  the  duties  and  delights  of  a 
young  mother ;  but  in  the  intervals  of  her  household  cares 
she  pursued  a  systematic  study  of  the  position  of  woman  in 
all  times  and  lands.  This  long  course  of  reading  convinced 
her  that  the  advocates  of  woman's  higher  interests  had  hither- 
to failed  to  perceive  one  of  the  most  essential  of  them  all, 
namely,  woman's  proper  position  in  the  body-politic.  Mrs. 
Mott  had  claimed  for  her  sex  the  right  to  a  wider  mngo  of 
remunerative  employment,  the  right  to  hold  property  after 
marriage,  the  right  to  a  university  education,  and  especially 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion  —  the  latter  being  a 
topic  on  which,  forty  years  ago,  many  able  thinkers,  both 
women  and  men,  were  far  less  enlightened  than  at  pi*esent. 
Being  a  Quaker  preacher,  Mrs.  Mott's  supreme  topic  was 
always  religion.  But  Mrs.  Stanton  —  the  daughter  of  a 
jurist,  the  wife  of  an  advocate,  and  the  student  of  law-books 
—  felt  that  if  there  ever  was  to  be  an  improved  status  of 
woman,  its  basis  must  be  laid  in  the  law  of  the  land ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  political  safeguards  of  the  two  sexes  should 
be  identical.  This  was  a  claim  which  had  not,  in  our  gener- 
ation, been  made  either  6y  women  or  for  women.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  forget  that  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  early  ^art  of  this 
century,  under  a  liberal  construction  of  a  loosely-worded 
statute,  a  few  women  voted  at  occasional  elections ;  but  this 
constructive  liberty  did  not  long  avail  them,  for  it  was 
promptly  abolished  by  a  positive  repeal. 

There  were  abolitionists  before  William  Lloyd  Gamson, 
and  there  were  women  suffragists  before  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton ;  but  if  it  can,  with  any  justice,  be  said  that  Mr.  Garrison 
originated  the  American  anti-slavery  crusade,  it  can  be  said 
still  more  undeniably  that  Mrs.  Stanton  originated  the  Ameri- 
can woman-suffrage  movement.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gran'ison  had 
an  immediate  predecessor  in  Benjamin  Lundy  of  Baltimore, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  British  nation,  which  had  just  abolished 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  when  he  first  demanded  its  aboli- 
tlon  m  the  United  States.     But  Mrs.  Stanton  was  without  a 
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oatioiuil  example,  or  aa  indiviiluiil  fortwunaer.  Her  re- 
formatory inovement  wua  the  product  of  her  own  miud  and 
heart. 

Sbo  guvti  the  ent«rpri)to  it«  dibui  io  June,  1S48,  at  the 
town  Qt  Seneca  Falls,  X.Y.,  where  she  i^uod  a  cull  for  a 
public  convuiition,  to  l>o  held  in  tlie  VV'eMlcyim  Chapel ;  and 
to  atttnct  tl)(!  pulilic  she  proniisiid  thai  Lucretia  Mott  would 
be  present.  The  cnll  haa  been  pi-cserved  a^  a  relic,  and  I 
copy  from  ilu8iii<i:te  phrase  to  show  ita  scope  :  "The  ob- 
ject of  the  convention,"  it  eays,  "io  to  discnss  the  soi-ial, 
uivil,  and  rvliglouK  condition  and  rights  of  women."  It  will 
he  observed  that  no  mention  is  here  made  of  political  ri<;hl«. 
Mni.  Stanton  often  i-elHtex,  with  a  twinkle  of  huiuor,  tlie 
somewhat  comical  interior  history  of  thai  famous  first  con- 
vention. Although  the  word  "  political  "  was  not  in  the  call, 
»lin  oieitnt  that  women's  polilicnl  rights  should  I>o  brought 
.  promiucQlly  before  the  mcotiug.  Accordingly  she  pi-e|>are<I 
■to  advance  a  dcclanition  of  sentiuienta,  and  a  series  of  resofu- 
Btiomi.  to  form  a  l»isU  for  the  di^icnsbinna.  This  dodaralion 
was  closely  modeled  ufler  Jefferson's  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  may  be  called  a  serious  parody  on  that  docu- 
ment. I  will  quote  a  few  necessary  extracts ;  "  The  his- 
tory of  maiMcind,"  says  this  close  copy,  "  is  a  history  of  re- 
peated injuries  and  usurpations  on  the  part  of  man  towards 
woman,  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  abso- 
lute tyranny  over  her.  To  prove  this  let  facts  be  submitted 
to  a  candid  world. 

"  He  has  never  permitted  her  to  exercise  her  inalienable 
right  to  the  elective  franchise. 

"  He  has  made  her,  if  married,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  civilly 
dead. 

"  After  depriving  her  of  all  rights  as  a  married  woman,  if 
she  be  single,  and  the  owner  of  property,  he  has  taxed  her  to 
support  a  government  which  recognizes  her  only  'when  her 
property  can  be  profitable  to  it. 

"  He  has  denied  her  the  fiicilities  for  obtaining  aa  edoce- 
tion,  all  colleges  being  closed  against  her. 
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^*  He  has  created  a  false  public  sentiment  by  giving  to  tha 
world  a  different  code  of  morals  for  men  and  women,  where* 
by  moral  delinquencies,  which  exclude  women  from  society, 
are  not  only  tolerated,  but  deemed  of  little  account  in  man. 

**  He  has  usurped  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah  himself, 
claiming  to  assign  for  her  a  sphere  of  action,  when  that  be- 
lono[s  to  her  conscience  and  her  God." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Mrs.  Stanton's 
declaration  of  sentiments,  I  will  quote  only  a  single  one  of 
the  eleven  resolutions  with  which  she  accompanied  it;  but 
that  one  became  the  keynote  of  the  new  movement :  *'  Be* 
solved,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  of  this  country  to 
secure  to  themselves  their  sacred  right  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise." 

The  preceding  extracts  constitute  the  earliest  recorded 
public  demand  made  for  woman  suffmge  within  the  memory 
of  persons  now  living.  The  instinct  for  heirlooms,  which  has 
preserved  the  table  on  which  Magna  Charta  was  signed  at 
Kunnymede,  has  led  a  patriotic  Quaker  family  in  Philadelphia 
to  preserve  the  table  on  which  Mrs.  Stanton  wrote  the  char- 
ter of  her  new  reform. 

As  the  young  reformer  had  called  the  convention  on  her 
own  impulse,  and  in  her  own  town,  and  as  she  had  never,  up 
to  that  time,  made  a  public  speech,  she  began  to  be  terrified 
as  the  hour  of  assembly  drew  nigh  ;  and  she  has  unheroically 
confessed  to  me  that  she  felt  like  "  suddenly  abandoning  all 
her  principles  and  running  away."  Her  husband,  who  had 
drawn  up  for  presentation  to  the  convention  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts from  laws  bearing  unjustly  against  woman's  property 
interests,  was  thunderstruck  when  she  showed  him,  confiden- 
tially, her  proposed  demand  for  the  ballot.  He  remonstrated 
with  her  against  her  intention  to  introduce  such  a  novelty  into 
the  meeting,  and  begged  her  to  abandon  her  purpose.  ^  No," 
ahe  replied,  *"  I  must  declare  the  truth  as  I  believe  it  to  be." 
**  You  will  turn  the  proceedings,"  replied  her  husband  ^  into 
a  farce ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  business ;  I  shall  not 
enter  the  chapel  during  the  session."    Mrs.  Stanton  adhered 
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to  ber  pkn  ;  lod  ber  bosbood  kept  bis  word.  Lacretia  Mntt 
alto  —  the  iiltilized  iii(t&itTV«a  of  Mr*.  StJUiton  —  b»u1, 
"Uizic,  tbmi  wilt  nuke  ibe  conrmtiim  ri«licaloii9."  Jkit 
LnDcie  wu  of  ■  dUTereat  opfadoo ;  and  sbc  wUbstood  Mn.  Miiu 
wHb  modot  eoange  and  tadependiftice — a  Tact  to  whicb  Mn. 
MoU  was  fond  of  alludh^  in  aAvr  vcani.  Mrs.  Stanton  ba^ 
lold  mo  tbat  the  fuund  only  one  person  among  ibc  tlel(!«:atn 
wbo  vnu  wiltit^  fruni  tbe  liret  tu  eltampjon  ber  nov«|  dptnand. 
TUa  was  ibo  bmvr  and  bigh-»oulc^l  Fnnirrk-k  Doa^Us^,  to 
wbom  aba  auoceasfully  appealed,  saying,  "  You,  like  inr«elf. 
belong  toadiaf'rancbiM'dctit.'u,  ami  miut  we  tbat  Ibtr  rxMt  of  all 
OPr  so(.-ial  aurl  Ir^l  dtsabilittna  Vica  hi  our  depriralion  of  tbe 
right  to  nuike  taws  for  oursclrea.  Will  you  ur;ge  tbe  conTFD- 
tioo  tu  adopt  IhU  protest  a;raiii)tt  injustice?  I  have  never 
spoken  in  public,  and  cannot  defend  my  ami  icsolulinns.  I 
want  your  help."  "  You  nhnil  have  it,"  was  the  reply.  Mr. 
Douglaaa,  witb  bis  rauly  genius  aa  an  orator,  proved  more 
than  ei]ual  to  Ibc  occasion.  )lra.  Stanton,  too,  greatly  to  ber 
•ur[>rt»c.  found  lh»t  Ikt  tongite  was  IoonmI,  and  that  shv 
could  riae  and  reply  to  objectkHU  witta  bappy  auccess.  It  ia 
a  remarkable  tribute  to  ber  woman's  tact  and  wit,  to  her  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  her  subject,  and  to  ber  earnest  eathu- 
aiasm,  that  the  convention,  after  two  days'  discussion,  adopted 
unanimously  her  declaration  of  sentiments  and  her  eleven 
resolutions,  including  her  demand  for  the  elective  franchise 
exactly  as  she  had  originnlly  drafted  it. 

Tbe  popular  effect  of  this  initial  convention  exceeded  all 
anticipation.  One-half  the  newspapers  treated  it  witb  de- 
rision,  and  the  other  half  assumed  a  tone  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation. Friends  and  sympathizers,  the  convention  had  none 
—  or  too  few  to  make  themselves  felt.  Even  some  of  Ibe 
delegates,  who  hod  signed  the  dectarution  and  resolutions, 
requested  in  a  few  days  the  expunging  of  their  names.  But 
the  reform  itself  could  not  be  blotted  out ;  tbe  revolution  was 
begun,  not  to  go  backward. 

I  will  not  stop  to  mention  the  many  early  conventiona 
which  quickly  followed,  and  which,  like  a  series  of  Leyden 
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jars,  gave  a  succession  of  electric  shocks — first  in  New  York, 
then  in  Ohio,  and  soon  aftei*wards  in  other  States.  These 
belong  rather  to  a  history  of  woman  suffrage  than  to  a 
biography  of  Mrs.  Stanton.  But  I  ought  to  record  one 
interesting  fact  connected  with  these  early  meetings ;  and  that 
is,  that  at  many  of  them  the  leading  spirit  was  Lucretia  Mott, 
who  no  longer  said,  '"  Lizzie,  thou  wilt  make  the  convention 
ridiculous.''  Mrs.  Mott  had,  in  fact,  become  the  chief 
advocate  of  Mrs.  Stanton's  demand  for  the  ballot.  When 
this  demand  received  more  and  more  public  favor,  Mrs.  Mott 
addressed  a  great  convention  in  Cleveland  in  1853,  and 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  declaration  of  sentiments  put 
forth  at  Seneca  Falls  in  1848 — a  proposition  which,  at  her 
suggestion,  was  unanimously  carried.  "  She  thought,"  says 
the  official  report  of  the  proceedings,  ^'  that  this  would  be  a 
fitting  honor  to  her  who  initiated  these  movements  in  behalf 
of  the  women  of  our  country  —  Mi's.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton." 

When  Mrs.  Stanton's  reform  was  two  years's  old,  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  woman  who  was  henceforth  to  be  her  life- 
long co-worker  and  friend  —  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony.  These 
two  names  belong,  not  only  to  the  history  of  woman  suffrage, 
but  to  the  history  of  what  William  R.  Alger  styles  ^the 
friendships  of  women."  To  anybody  who  has  long  known 
Miss  Anthony's  zeal  for  woman  suffrage,  it  may  be  surprising 
to  learn  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  this  '^  Napoleon  of  the 
struggle,"  as  William  H.  Channing  has  called  her,  was  filled 
with  laughter  at  the  new  reform,  and  had  to  be  argued  with 
before  she  was  persuaded  to  become  a  woman  suffragist! 
But  so  it  was.  Mrs.  Stanton's  pronunciamento  at  Seneca 
Falls  originally  seemed  to  Miss  Anthony  as  ridiculous  as  it 
did  to  Mrs.  Mott.  But  when  Mrs.  Stanton  won  over  Miss 
Anthony  to  her  side,  she  gained  the  same  kind  of  doughty 
help  which  Bismarck  found  in  Moltke.  Mrs.  Stanton's 
mission  has  ever  since  been  to  furnish  to  the  movement  its 
philosophy  and  rhetoric,  while  Miss  Anthony's  has  been  to  be 
its  executive  manager  and  superintendent.      During  more 
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than  !»  quai't«r  of  a  cenhiry,  thew*  two  wonmn  have  bera  so 

in«ci»inil>k'  ttiiit  to  i-potik  of  t)ic  on(<  lias  1>e<>n  to  think  of  the 

other.      Tlieir  union  in  toil  htu  Iwen  m  close  as  that  of  the 

bn>thei"a  do  Goncoiirt,  or  of  Krckmunn  and  ('hiitruin.     It  ib 

to  the  e<iuftl  honor  of  ln>th  liutii^  thiit  no  pi'tly  Jenluuxies,  xnd 

no  dififlonsiona  as  to  their  joint  methods  of  work,  have  ever 

mtemipletl  the  Hteaily  courste  of  their  witrm  and  loynl  I'riend- 

sliip.     Althotijrh  many  other  iil>l«  women  have  devot«d  their 

best  years  to  thia  caui^ic  —  amon;;  whom  I  am  proud  to  mention 

sucb  early  nnmeit  as   Ernei>tin«    li.  R(>.'*e,  PanlinA    Wri^rt 

Dttvis,  Francos  D.  Ga;ie,  Lucy  Stone,  Antoinette  Btackwell. 

F  Olympin   Brown,  Clarina    Nieliolst,  and,  of  later  date,  Julia 

•  Ward    Howe,    Mary    A.    Livcmiore,    and    I^llie   Devei-eox 

Blukc  —  yet  it  w  dimply  a  fact  of  history  that  the  founder  of 

the  reform  wa«  Klizahcth  Ciidy  Stanton,  and  it<i  chief  pniclical 

manuger   hua    l<een   Susnn   B.    Anthony,      "  Xever   forfret,"* 

I  vritea  Mrs.  Stnnton,  "that  if  I  have  done  anything  for  the 

Viromcn  of  my  country  it  itt  not  I  —  it  is  Susan  nnd  I." 

In  18fi6  Mrs.  Stjinton,  who  had  proviousiy  become  a 
rc-Bi-U'iit  of  the  city  of  New  York,  oHVr\-<l  ii.-i-<o]f  to  t)ie  elfctors 
of  ita  eighth  congressional  district  as  a  candidate  to  represent 
them  at  Washington.  The  self-nomination  of  candidates  is  • 
common  practice  in  England  ;  and  she  adopted  it  in  New  York 
in  order  to  remind  the  people  that,  though  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire  State  denies  to  woman  the  right  to  vote,  it  does 
not  deny  to  her  the  right  to  be  voted  for.  Mrs.  Stanton 
announced  her  candidacy  in  a  pithy  card,  in  which  she  said  : 
"Belonging  to  a  disfranchised  class,  I  have  no  political  ante- 
cedents to  recommend  me  to  your  support ;  but  my  creed  is 
free  speech,  free  press,  free  men,  and  free  trade ^  the  car- 
dinal points  of  democracy."  Her  chief  opponent  waa  tb« 
Hon.  James  Brooks,  then  the  democratic  "leader  of  the 
House."  There  have  been  candidates  who  were  fiurly 
elected  and  unfairly  "  counted  out ; "  Mrs.  Stanton  never 
complained  that  she  was  a  victim  of  this  political  injoatice. 
Out  of  nearly  twenty-three  thousand  votes  polled  sbe 
received  exactly  two  dozen  I 
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In  1868  she  joined  with  Miss  Anthony,  Parker  Pillsbuvy, 
and  others  in  establishing  and  editing  **The  Bevolation,^-^ 
a  journal  in  the  interests  of  wonian*s  rights,  and  which,  at  a 
later  period,  I  also  had  the  honor  for  two  j'ears  to  conduct. 

The  paper  was  at  length  merged  in  ^  The  LibemI  Christian," 
then  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  as  an  organ 
of  the  Unitarian  faith.  When  ''The  Revolution'*  had  thus 
finally  lost  its  indentity  in  that  of  a  religious  weekly,  Mrs. 
Stanton  facetiously  remarked  that  *Mt  had  found  Christian 
burial  in  consecrated  ground.** 

After  her  discontinuance  of  her  editorship,  she  devoted 
herself  for  fourteen  years  (during  the  winter  seasons)  to 
public  lecturing ;  appearing  before  nearly  all  the  lyceums  of 
New  England  and  the  Western  States,  and  also  attending,  nh 
opportunity  offered,  woman's  rights  conventions.  Her 
lectures  and  addresses  are  written  with  care,  and  often  rise  to 
eloquence.  Few  American  orators,  whether  men  or  women» 
have  so  fi*equently  been  called  to  speak  on  *^  great  occasions.** 
One  such  occasion  was  that  of  her  address  before  the  joint 
session  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  on  the  proper  legal 
status  of  women ;  another,  a  speech  in  San  Francisco  to  an 
audience  of  women  exclusively,  three  thousand  in  number,  on 
the  duty  and  dignity  of  maternity ;  another,  an  address  to  a 
similar  audience  during  the  Richardson  and  McFarland  trial ; 
another,  a  memorial  discourse  pronounced  in  Lincoln  Hall,  at 
Washington,  on  the  death  of  Lucretia  Mott.  On  these  and 
other  occasions  the  platform  has  usually  been  decorated  with 
flowers ;  and  the  spectacle  of  the  wrapt  audience,  listening  to 
the  dignified  speaker,  has  been  most  impressive. 

In  a  biography  of  Mrs.  Stanton  by  her  friend  and  confrere^ 
Theodore  Tilton,  "  I  have  seen,"  he  sajrs,  "  the  old  and  tat- 
tered manuscript  of  the  first  set  speech  which  she  ever  deliv- 
ered ; "  and  he  mentions  that  it  was  lost  for  many  years,  and 
that  at  last,  when  the  author  recovered  it,  she  wrote  upon  the 
margin  this  inscription :  — 

'^*Dbar  Maooib  and  Hattts, — ^This  is  my  first  lecture.  It 
was  delivered  several  times  immediately  after  the  first  woman^ 
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righli  eoavention.  It  contntn*  all  I  knew  at  ihat  time.  I  did  not 
tpeak  agiUB  for  MTernl  yenra.  The  manutuript  bsu  ever  since 
been  «  wand«r«r  through  tha  IuhI.  No«r,  after  a  sepsnttian  ot 
nearly  eif^teeo  jears,  I  pnta  my  fint>bom  to  my  heart  once  iTMre. 
Aa  I  recall  my  younger  days,  I  weep  orer  ihe  apathy  and  iodif- 
ference  of  women  concerning  thfir  own  ilrgradation.  I  g^ve  tku 
mannacripl  to  my  precioiu  dnuglitere,  In  the  hope  that  tboj  wiD 
InUh  the  work  which  I  have  begun.'* 

Mrs.  Stontan,  after  linving  tmvollcil  miny  thousand  miles 
a  year,  f«r  fourteen  years,  in  fullilmcnt  of  bcr  public  engngo- 
ments,  has  of  late  ceased  from  theae  exhuusting  pilgrimages, 
and  DOW  livM  in  her  library,  writing  and  compiling  n  "  His- 
tory of  Womuo  SutFrage,"  —  a  work  to  be  eomprised  iu  threo 
huge  volumes,  of  a  thouMind  imges  each,  —  in  which  she  will 
preserve  all  the  principal  documents  that  hare  marked  the 
succe«<!iivn  sta^^  of  the  movement,  together  with  btogniphimi 
[  Aetohca  and  engraved  poTtralte  of  the  most  eminent  women 
■who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  reform.  Associnted  in 
this  lileniry  projort  with  Mrs.  Stanton  are  Miss  Anthony  and 
Mrs.  ^MntildiL  Joslyn  (Jagc.  The  prpfaces,  the  introduction, 
and  the  ^nerul  arrangement  of  the  three  volumes  are  Mrs. 
Stanton's  own  ;  and  the  work  contains  also  her  principal  dis- 
courses, letters,  and  reports,  though,  with  characteristic 
modesty,  she  has  displayed  the  labors  of  others  to  the  over- 
shadowing of  her  own. 

Mrs.  Stanton's  views  on  other  topics  than  woman's  rights 
are  briefly  these :  As  to  her  political  preferences,  she  feels 
that  she  has  little  to  choose  l>etween  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  parties,  since  she  is  disfranchised  by  both. 
As  to  her  social  theories,  she  holds  to  the  sacredness  of  mar- 
riage (like  all  other  good  women) ;  but  when  an  unbappj 
marriage  destroys  the  ideal  family  relation,  and  when  the 
children  bom  of  such  a  union  are  the  innocent  and  wretched 
victims  of  the  vices  or  mistakes  of  their  parents,  she  believ^ 
as  John  Milton  did)  in  a  wise  freedom  of  divorce.  As  to 
political  economy,  she  has  a  doctrinaire's  devotion  to  free 
trade,  to  co-operative  industry,  and  to  the  rights  of  labor  H 
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Opposed  to  the  tyranny  of  capital  —  though  her  chief  interest 
in  these  questions  is  because,  as. she  says, /* Woman  is  the 
great  ifiipaid  laborer  of  the  world.**  As  to  i-eligion,  like  many 
another  person  brought  up  under  the  Calvinistic  system,  she 
first  passed  through  a  long  period  of  mental  suffering  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  solve  problems  which  lie  beyond  the  finite  mind,  and 
at  last  abandoned  what  she  calls  '*a  theology  inconsistent  with 
enlightened  reason,  and  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  soul." 

In  1882  Mrs.  Stanton  went  to  France,  on  a  visit  to  her  son 
Theodore  and  his  wife,  and  spent  three  months  at  the  Convent 
of  La  Sagesse,  in  the  old  city  of  Toulouse.  This  son,  as 
warm  an  enthusiast  for  woman  suffrage  as  his  mother  is,  gave 
her  a  glad  surprise  by  putting  into  her  hands  the  manuscript 
of  an  elaborate  treatise  which  he  had  written  (and  has  since 
published)  on  the  "  Status  of  Women  in  Europe.*' 

In  1883  she  held  conferences  in  England  with  John  Bright 
and  many  other  public  characters,  both  men  and  women,  on 
her  favorite  theme.  Her  residence  while  in  that  country  was 
with  her  gifted  daughter,  Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  Blatch,  at 
Basingstoke.  Mrs.  Stanton  may  thus  be  said  to  have  three 
homes,  —  one  in  America,  another  in  France,  and  another  in 
England ;  and  she  has  lived  to  find  her  name  a  household 
word  among  the  advanced  thinkers  of  three  nations. 

In  conversation  Mrs.  Stanton  is  quick  and  apt  in  her 
retorts.  During  the  civil  war,  Horace  Greeley  said  to  her : 
^  Madame,  the  bullet  and  the  ballot  go  together.  If  you  want 
to  vote,  are  you  ready  to  fight?  '*  "  Certainly,  sir,'*  said  she, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  company ;  '*  I  am  ready  to  fight  just 
RS  you  have  fought  —  by  sending  a  substitute."  At  the  close 
of  one  of  her  addresses  before  a  State  Legislature,  one  of  the 
auditors,  a  highly  conservative  lady,  said  to  her :  '*  When  you 
go  before  the  public,  what  do  you  do  with  your  children  ?  ** 
'^  Oh,*'  replied  Mrs.  Stanton,  "  it  takes  me  no  longer  to  come 
here  to  speak  than  it  does  f/ou  to  come  to  listen.  What  have 
you  done  with  your  children  during  the  two  hours  you  have 
been  sitting  here  ?  '*  Lord  Shaftesbury,  at  a  parlor  meeting 
at  his  house,  said  to  her :  **  I  fear  the  effect  of  wonuin  suf- 

38 
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fragQ  on  domestic  harmony ;  for  what  if  husband  and  wife 
should  differ  in  jwlitic*?"  "What  if  they  Bhould,"  she 
replietl ;  "would  you.  my  lord,  deny  the  right  of  a  n-oman 
to  go  to  church  simply  becnuse  she  might  happen  to  be  more 
ortliodox  than  her  husband?"  Aflwr  holding  ;i  convention  in 
Newport,  during  the  fashionaltle  season,  she  waa  accosted  by 
a  ladj'  who  commented  on  the  inmiodc^ty  of  a  woman's  spe.ik- 
ingin  public.  "  Really ,"  replied  Mrs.  Slanton,  "you  surpriiK 
no.  Our  convention  tbi^  morning  was  not  more  public  than 
your  ball-room  last  evening;  and  us  to  female  modesty,  it  is 
a  question  whether  it  is  less  modost  to  lie  plainly  di-cs^ed, 
and  to  spcnk  words  of  sobemesa  and  truth  on  a  public  plat- 
form, than  to  exhibit  one's  bare  arms  and  ghoulders  at  a  public 
dance,  in  the  embrace  of  a  strange  gentleman." 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  know  something  of  the  pereonal 
appearance  of  a  distinguished  man  or  woman ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
Duthing  is  more  illusive  and  shadowy  than  a  verbal  descrip- 
tion, and  nothing  more  viijnie  than  the  impression  made  by 
SHfh  a  portrait  upon  one  who  has  never  seen  the  subject  of 
it.  I  will  try.  however,  to  tell  whsit  manner  of  woman  Mrs. 
Stanton  is.  First,  then,  she  is  noticeably  fine  looking :  in  any 
crowded  assembly  she  would  command  attention,  and  people 
would  wish  to  know  who  she  was.  She  is  above  the  medium 
height;  rotund  of  figure;  fair  of  complexion;  with  bright, 
fearless,  and  sparkling  blue  eyes,  and  a  rosy,  wholesome 
month,  tilled  with  fine  white  teeth,  which  she  shows  in  her 
frequent  smiles;  for  she  is  pre-eminently  a  mirthful,  sunny- 
tempered  woman,  abounding  in  — 

"  Quips  and  cranka  snd  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles." 

Her  features  are  all  regular,  and  her  white  hair,  which  curb 
naturally,  is  so  abundant  and  beautiful  that  many  a  yoong 
girl  might  envy  its  quality  and  profusion.  She  has  ofVen 
been  likened  in  looks  to  Martha  Washington.  Her  manner* 
are  genial  and  courteous,  and  she  has  the  rare  gift  of  puttii^ 
everybody  at  ease  who  comes  into  ber  piesenoe ;  while  she 
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herself  is  equally  at  home  in  the  simplest  cottage  in  the 
fiir  West,  or  in  the  fine  residences  of  the  nobility  of  England, 
where  she  has  been  cordially  welcomed.  She  is  a  democrat, 
pure  and  simple,  and  values  individuals  according  to  their 
just  deserts,  quite  apart  from  their  social  surroundings.  She 
does  not  despise  a  man  because  he  is  rich  (as  some  radicals 
do)  any  more  than  she  looks  down  on  one  because  he  is  poor. 
She  ignores  every  mere  external  consideration  in  her  estimate 
of  people,  and  weighs  their  moral  and  intellectual  worth, 
judging  them  accordingly.  She  is  a  woman  of  scientific  and 
philosophic  tastes ;  but  still  more  she  is  a  practical  worker 
for  humanity ;  and  she  loves  her  fellow-beings  as  if  they  all 
were  near  of  kin  to  her.  Her  temperament  is  sweet  and  buoy- 
ant, and  she  has  borne  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  full  of 
labors  and  duties  most  cheerfully.  She  once  said  to  me, 
"  Submit  to  the  inevitable,  for  it  is  the  true  philosophy  of 
life ;  '*  and  she  has  acted  on  her  own  theory  —  not  only  sub- 
mitting, but  submitting  gracefully.  "The  ills  of  life,"  she 
says,  "*  are  sufficiently  hard  to  I^ear  without  adding  to  them  the 
wear  and  tear  of  discontent  and  rebellion." 

Mrs.  Stanton  is  the  mother  of  seven  children  (five  sons  and 
two  daughters) ,  all  of  whom  are  living.  Her  sons  are  young 
men  of  culture,  two  of  whom  are  successfully  following  their 
fieither  in  the  law.  Both  her  daughters  are  married  and 
beginning  life  for  themselves.  All  these  children,  in  the 
words  of  the  Wise  Man,  "  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  John 
Stuart  Mill  said  long  since  that  the  homes  of  clever  and 
public-spirited  women  were  the  pleasantest  which  he  had  ever 
seen.  Mrs.  Stanton  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
home-makers  in  the  land.  Of  late  years  she  has  lived  at 
Tenafly,  N.J.,  where  as  a  visitor  I  have  witnessed  her  skill 
in  the  art  of  housekeeping,  and  have  seen  her  matronly  cheeks 
aglow  from  sporting  with  her  full-grown  children  in  the  open 
air  under  her  ancient  chestnut  and  cedar  trees.  It  is  a  pet 
theory  of  this  model  mother  that  one  of  the  first  rights  of  the 
child  is  the  right  to  individual  development.  She  believes  in 
the  widest  liberty  and  the  fullest  education,  not  only  as  the 
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MlrattoD  of  tbe  8tnt«,  but  u  tbe  perfection  of  the  home  circle. 
Ijke  Herbert  Spencer,  she  thinks  m.  man  should  be  «<duc&ted 
with  reference  to  tbe  )iy»tein  of  government  under  which  he 
is  to  live,  ^he  not  only  disapproves  of  a  European  training 
for  a  ;oulh  who  is  to  make  Anierioi  hia  residence,  but  believes 
thit  the  first  lesion  of  a  child  who  is  to  )»e  an  American 
citizen  sboald  l>e  self-respect  and  self-re^tmint,  and  not  as 
people  of  the  old  school  (and  many  of  the  present  day)  niain- 
(aiD,  —  unquestioning  ol>edietiee  to  authority.  Sfa«  regards 
uckness  aa  a  criiuo,  aIdco  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  violation  of 
some  physical  law  ;  and  I  have  heard  her  say  that  sbe  hoped 
and  believed  the  time  would  come  when  people  would  be  aa 
much  ashamed  to  admit  that  they  had  headache  or  indigestion 
a*  they  would  l>o  to  admit  tluit  they  bad  committed  tbefl  or 
lold  a  lie.  Her  own  hcnlth  is  so  perfect,  and  her  spirit  so 
joyous,  that  she  seems  like  a  woman  nbo  has  never  bad  an 
ache  to  endure,  or  a  gricvuuiw  to  redre»».  I  have  seen  soDie 
women  wtio  excelled  her  in  animal  spirits,  but  never  one  who 
|K>S8CKBed  nn  equal  niensurti  of  hnbitual  cheeriness  in  all 
aituitions. 

It  is  from  this  hopefulness  of  nature  —  this  habit  of  looking 
at  the  bright  side  of  things  —  that  she  borrows  her  impetuous 
methods  of  appealing  to  the  public  mind.  She  is  always  see- 
ing the  goal,  not  as  afiir  off,  but  as  nenr  at  hand.  Years  ago, 
Mr.  Mill  said  to  me  that  while  he  admired  Mrs.  Stanton 
greatly,  be  thought  she  was  sometimes  premature  in  her 
public  utterances ;  and  he  added  that  afler  ho  had  written  his 
I»ook  on  the  "Subjection  of  Women,"  he  retaiued  it  in  his 
writing-desk  for  twenty  years  before  venturing  on  its  publi- 
cation. Mrs.  Stanton,  on  the  other  hand,  has  said,  "The 
time  is  ripe  for  the  expression  of  any  thought  as  soon  as  tbe 
I>er3on  is  found  who  is  ready  to  utter  it."  It  is  a  £ivorite 
idea  with  her  that  "  There  is  no  use  in  saying  what  people  are 
i-cfldy  to  hear."  On  making  the  acquaintance  of  Daniel 
0*Connell,  during  the  Repeal  excitement,  she  asked  him  if 
he  really  expected  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  "Oh, 
no,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  claim  everything,  that  I  m&j  he  sure  of. 
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getting  something."  This  has  ever  since  been  her  method  like- 
wise. Thus,  during  our  national  discussion  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment,  which  provided  the  franchise  for  the  freedmen,  she 
insisted  that  the  same  amendment  should  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
secure  the  like  privilege  to  women.  But  what  seems  radical 
to-day  becomes  conservative  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Stanton  has 
long  since  outlived  (as  Lucy  Stone  has  done)  the  early 
criticisms  which  denounced  both  these  women  as  visionaries 
and  fanatics.  The  world  has  a  good  habit  of  outgrowing 
itself,  and  is  thereby  getting  better  and  better.  With  each 
successive  generation  women  become  freer,  wiser,  and  more 
capable.  In  1790,  after  our  forcfathei-s  had  been  awakened 
by  the  American  Revolution  to  a  new  perception  of  the  rights 
of  men,  they  suddenly  caught  a  clearer  glimpse  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  women.  As  a  consequence,  the  novel  practice  of 
school-teaching  by  the  female  sex  was  then  for  the  first  time 
introduced.  But  the  New  England  "schoolmarm"  is  now 
not  only  a  person,  but  an  institution — no  longer  a  radical 
innovation,  but  a  conservative  safeguard  of  society.  If  it 
took  so  long  a  time  and  so  great  a  crisis  to  prove  to  the 
American  people  that  a  woman  could  safely  be  a  school- 
teacher, it  may  take  an  equal  time  and  struggle  to  show  that 
she  may  properly  be  a  voter.  I  will  hazard  no  prophecy  of 
my  own  concerning  the  future  triumph  of  woman  sufti^age, 
whether  it  be  remote  or  at  hand ;  but  I  may  quote  what  has 
been  predicted  of  it  by  so  acute  a  discemer  of  politics  as 
Senator  Anthony  of  Rhode  Island.  ^  The  time  has  not  come 
for  it,'*  says  he,  "  but  it  is  coming ;  it  is  coming  with  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  the  general  amelioration  of  the 
race ;  it  is  coming  with  the  triumph  of  truth,  justice,  and 
equal  rights."  These  words  were  spoken  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  by  the  senator  of  longest  semce  in  that 
body.  If  they  be  sound  and  valid,  as  I  believe  they  are, 
their  fulfilment  (whether  soon  or  late)  will  confer  upon 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  either  in  her  lifetime  or  after  her 
death,  a  name  of  perennial  eminence  in  our  political  history. 
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L  PotHilar  FallAc;  —  "H»rlon  HKrUnd"  — A  TenUile  »iid  SnccMiful 
Author  — A  Visit  1«  Uer  Home  — H«r  Domeslk  Life— A  Peep  iulo  lltr 
Kitcben  — An  liivUing  PlM*  —  H<u  Husband,  Kev.  Dr.  K.  P.  Tcrbune; 
Ifae  Mui  and  Ilia  Powh—  A  CbkntolcHslIc  Ixt«r  from  ''  Marion  lUi^ 
land''  —  An  Intpratlnj;  Bit  ot  Autoblograpby  —  tier  Own  Accoiiut  of 
Her  Earljt  Llln  — ReinliiiBceuce*  ot  Her  Girlhood  — Her  Finl  Book  — Iw 
HArkod  SuccoMi  —  Career  u  a  Novelist  —  A  Xew  Departnre  —  Her 
"Cookery  Bi>ok»"  —  Their  Enormoiu  Sale  —  A  Boon  to  Housekeepera  — 
Hnr  Ixtvefor  Llltle  Polkii— Wbat  Slie  uyi  about  Santa  Claua  — Sound 
Adilre  to  (lirU  and  Wise  Wonli  for  Wive*— A  Gifted  Woman. 

ITERAGY  and  uiiprncticul  have  been  synony* 
nious  terms  for  years  in  connection  with 
women  who  have  devoted  a  purt  of  their  time 
►  to  authorship,  or  who  were  susiieoted  of  hav- 
ing a  tinge  of  "  blue"  about  them.  And  al- 
though we  are  gaining  ground,  there  is  stilt 
in  the  hearts  of  manymeu  an  innate  shrinking 
from  a  blue-stocking. 
An  engraving  in  an  English  annual  of  thirty 
years  ago  illustrates  the  popular  sentiment  at  that  time.  A 
luckless  husband  is  walking  the  floor  with  a  screaming  baby, 
his  expression  indicative  of  insanity  or  deep  despair ;  while 
Madame,  hia  scribbling  spouse,  all  anconsciotis  of  the  situa- 
tion, unless  perhaps  anuoyed  by  the  cries  of  one  or  the 
heartfelt  groans  of  the  other,  is  perched  up  in  bed,  with 
tangled  locks  flowing,  and  eyes  wildly  rolling,  as  she  roniids 
some  fine  sentence,  or  with  gaze  uplifted  is  WMting  for  fur- 
ther inspirations. 
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You  have  all  seen  pictures  of  this  type,  and  the  prejudice 
behind  the  burlesque  has  been  real  and  intense,  —  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  cheering  and  convincing  facts  on  ihe  other  side. 

Both  in  England  and  this  country  there  are  many  literary 
women  who  are  also  good  wives  and  mothers;  women  in 
happy  homes  of  their  own,  with  husbands  proud  and  fond, 
and  —  may  I  add  —  sure  of  three  square  meals  a  day,  and 
every  button  on ! 

And  the  vast  array  of  spinster  authors  are  by  no  means 
ignorant  of  homely  duties. 

Go  back  to  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  listen  to  his  testi* 
mony  about  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  best  6i*eek  scholar  in  Eng- 
land. He  said :  ^*  A  man  is  in  general  better  pleased  when 
he  has  a  good  dinner  upon  his  table  than  when  his  wife  talks 
Greek.  My  old  friend,  Mrs.  Carter,  could  make  a  pudding 
as  well  as  translate  Epictetus,  and  work  a  handkerchief  as 
well  as  compose  a  poem.'*  Eliza  Leslie  and  Catherine 
Beecher  prepared  excellent  cooking-books.  Hannah  More 
and  Harriet  Martineau  were  capital  housekeepers,  and  both 
made  nearly  two  hundi*ed  thousand  dollars  by  their  pens. 

If  it  comes  to  money-making,  remember  that  dear  Mary 
Mitford  supported  her  disreputable  old  father  for  years,  and 
there  is  a  large  army  of  literary  women  who  support  half  a 
dozen  relatives  and  never  boast  of  the  fact.  All  this  has  been 
suggested  by  writing  Mrs.  Terhune*s  name  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  for  she  is  my  crowning  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a 
woman  can  make  a  fortune  by  her  pen,  attain  a  most  enviable 
reputation  as  a  versatile  and  successful  author,  and  yet  be 
a  per/eel  housekeeper,  a  model  minister's  wife  (as  well  as 
the  wife  of  a  model  minister !),  a  devoted  mother,  a  queen  in 
society,  and  a  sympathetic,  satisfying  friend.  That  sounds 
extravagant  and  perhaps  fulsome,  but  as  it  is  strictly  true  I 
glory  in  saying  it;  I  do  not  know  any  other  woman  who 
combines  so  many  virtues.  And  all  this  without  one  bit  of 
I)edantry,  parade,  or  pretension. 

If,  with  all  her  other  achievements,  Mrs.  Terhune  was  m 
slovenly  housekeeper,  she  would  then  be  a  most  uncommon 
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woman,  hut  I  know  the  itcauliful  method  by  which  her  boose 
is  numa^;^,  uai\  hor  tliorough  ncqiiuintanco  with  everything 
from  attic  to  cellar,  ami  parlor  to  kitchen.  Her  kitclicn,  hy 
tbo  way,  is  one  of  Uio  most  attractive  places  in  the  whole 
establishment,  everything  arranged  in  the  wisest  luunuer  for 
convenience,  neatness,  and  comfort.  I  alwayit  feel  when  I  go 
through  it  a  Inning  to  stay  and  try  my  luck  with  some  of  her 
receipts.  I  have  liocn  so  fortunate  as  to  bo  a  frc(]uent  visitor 
in  her  lm]>py  home,  and  trust  these  bita  of  cDn6dence  will 
not  Bccm  in  bud  taste,  for  I  know  there  is  nothing  uhc  de«tres 
more  eagerly  than  to  disabuse  the  public  of  the  silly  nnd  laUe 
ootiou  tliut  a  woman  cannot  be  both  literary  and  domestic, 
and  nhine  in  each  department. 

I  n^moinbor  her  woi-ds  as  wo  were  talking  once  on  this 
subject:    "It  is  my  ambition  to  relievo  literary  domesticity 
from  the  odium  that  now  rests  on  it."    So  let  me  assure  the 
I  incredulous  world  that  Mrs.  Terhuno  does  not  come  down  to 
bln«akfast  in  a  dingy,  (atterad  wrapper,  nnth  dishevelled  hair, 
Kand    shocking  slippers,  a    i>en  behind  her  car,  ink  on   her 
second  finger,  mnnusciipt  sticking    out  of  her  pocket,  and 
in  a  gencrnlly  helpless  and  oblivious   condition.     But  that 
she  is  the  first  of  the  family  to  appear,  overlooks  the  morn- 
ing meal,  gives  the  final   touches  to  the  table,  and  ofleD 
finds  time  to  write  a  paragraph  or  two  while  her  family  are 
assembling. 

It  is  unnecessBiy  to  say  that  her  table  is  a  pi<^are  at  all 
times,  with  its  tasteful  arrangement  of  color  in  the  china,  etc. ; 
and  with  the  delicious  things  to  eat,  and  the  charming  con- 
versation, there  is  a  threefold  treat. 

I  must  emphasize  her  habit  of  saving  or  occupying  every 
minute  that  might  otherwise  be  wasted — the  secret  of  her 
being  able  to  do  so  much  more  than  the  rest  of  os.  Mrs. 
Delaney,  you  remember,  did  some  wonderful  embroidery 
while  waiting  for  her  tea  to  cool,  and  Madame  de  Genlis 
compilod  a  huge  and  valuable  volume  of  early  French  poetry 
during  the  daily  quarter  of  an  hour  that  the  Duchess  de 
Chartres  kept  the  dinner  waiting. 
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You  have  heard  of  the  wise  remark  of  tlie  old  Indian  to 
one  who  complained  of  lack  of  time.  *'You  have  all  the 
time  there  is  I "  growled  the  red  man  ;  and  I  always  think  of 
this,  and  make  a  host  of  good  resolutions  after  a  visit  to  my 
friend.  But  it  seems  miserably  selfish  to  be  talking  in  a 
superior  manner  of  my  visits  to  Mrs.  Terhune.  I  will  now 
invite  you  all  to  go  with  me  and  see  for  yourselves. 

She  lives  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  a  very  attnictive  house, 
designed  entirely  by  her  husband  and  herself.  "Let's  play," 
as  the  little  girls  say,  that  we  are  at  the  door  and  have  rung 
the  bell.  Peep  in  through  the  glass  and  see  the  benignant 
face  of  Longfellow  looking  a  welcome  from  an  easel  opposite. 
Walk  in,  and  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  lady  look  about 
at  the  pictures,  books,  and  bric-i-brac  — just  enough.  Every- 
thing in  harmony,  nothing  crowded.  No  effort  at  the  antique 
or  esthetic.  That  crayon  head  is  the  best  picture  I  have  yet 
seen  of  Mrs.  Terhune,  but  her  face  is  not  one  that  is  fairly 
represented  by  a  picture.  Those  water-colors  are  by  her, 
also  that  pen-and-ink  sketch,  and  the  dining-room  has  several 
of  her  oil-paintings  of  fish  and  fowl.  The  library  is  just 
opposite  the  parlor,  and  the  room  at  the  end,  separated  from 
us  by  that  heavy  portierey  is  her  sanctum.  There  she  works 
and  there  her  friends  enjoy  many  a  cosy  chat  and  delicious  cup 
of  tea. 

"  How  does  she  ever  find  time  for  painting?  "  Well,  that  I 
confess  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

The  furniture  of  her  chambers  is  most  beautifully  decorated, 
and  with  such  originality  that  I  wander  from  one  room  to 
another,  wishing  for  the  power  to  copy  such  dainty  designs. 
I  remember  one  on  a  bureau  called  "  Summer's  Dead," — a 
picture  of  an  empty  nest,  swung  by  a  bit  of  red  yam,  which 
had  been  woven  in,  to  a  bare  twig ;  a  hit  of  grape-vine,  and 
a  few  withered  grapes  above,  a  faded  leaf  just  hanging  to  the 
branch  below  —  a  breath  would  send  it  flutterino:  down. 

But  here  she  comes ;  a  bright-faced,  keen-eyed,  self-poised 
woman,  with  a  great  deal  of  individuality  and  energy. 
Perfectly  natural,  a  fine  talker,  full  of  anecdote,  repartee,  and 
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humor,  with  a  Utcnt  power  of  luircasm,  which  is  seldoni  agtA. 
Mho  u  most  even  in  her  manner  to  licr  finondj,  and  as  you  am 
her  to-day  you  will  find  her  nlwiiys  if  you  are  deserving  of 
her  i-cgnrd.  Hut  she  has  her  bonnet  on,  und  yiHi  hear  her  $»y 
Umt  she  is  exjK'ctc-d  to  preside  ut  a  minsioDiiry  nioeling  tbit 
rcry  hour,  so  let  an  leuve ;  and  if  you  like  to  coma  in  fancy  to 
my  Sfinulutu  I  will  go  on  with  my  monologue. 

So  few  lilemry  women  in  thiii  country  have  husbnnda,  and 
those  few  lin^-e  generally  married  late,  laul  a  man  coninidcrably 
younger  tlinn  ihemHcIvcB,  that  I  rejoice  in  Mrs.  Tei-huncs 
ideal  homo  life,  and  have  a  real  pride  in  speaking  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Torhuno,  who  is  never  hy  any  chonoo  thought  of  u 
"Marion  II»rla»d'»  hushimd,"  hut  in  widely  known  for  his 
own  Buko  and  by  hi^  own  grand  work.  Even  the  haekinan 
whom  I  asked  to  drive  nio  to  Mrs.  Teriiuno's  on  the  ot-ousion 
of  uiy  first  visit  suid,  "  I  ti'itose  ye  moan  Minister  Terhunc's, 
don't  yc?"  Every  inch  a  man,  every  inch  a  gentleman  ;  aod 
when  tho8e  inches  amount  to  a  generoux  six  feet,  with  woU- 
proporlioned  brciidth.  Hint  is  a  good  deal  to  say. 

A  clorgynian  who  nicl  iiml  li.^liMicd  to  hiui  while  they  were 
both  in  Rome  oiiys :  "  His  voice  is  Bingulurly  adapted  to  the 
pulpit.  There  is  a  solemnity  in  it^  tones  without  the  slightest 
affectation  of  solemnity.  It  seems  to  be  gauged  by  his  sub- 
ject, and  not  to  his  subject.  His  gestures  are  appropriate, 
and,  when  occasion  requires,  emphatic.  He  does  not  make 
them ;  they  are  quite  spontaneous.  His  analysis  of  a  text 
and  deductions  from  it  are  as  natural  as  the  branches  of  a 
cedar  of  Leimnon.  It  seems  as  if  he  just  tapped  his  text 
and  the  essence  runs  out.  You  never  feel  that  he  is  wander- 
ing from  the  subject.  He  uses  no  stereotyped  phmees  in  his 
prayers,  no  cant  in  his  exhortations.  His  manner  as  well  u 
matter  is  solcnm  and  impressive.  Out  of  the  pulpit  he  u 
exceedingly  genial,  but  never  so  much  so  as  to  detract  fimn 
true  dignity." 

This  extract  gives  after  all  a  feeble  conception  of  the  man 
and  his  power.  In  his  crowded  church,  or  with  his  large 
Sabbath-School  class,  yon  feel  that  God  is  near  him.    Wb 
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earnestness  and  personal  magnetism  have  the  divine  blessing 
constantly  added.  He  is  a  thoroughly  trained  physician  as 
welU  and  gives  much  of  his  time  to  healing  the  poor  of  his 
congregation »  and  yet  is  remarkably  woll-read»  up  with  the 
times  in  every  particular,  a  man  with  whom  you  cannot  talk 
five  minutes  without  learning  something  froah  and  delightful. 
And  I  am  sufficiently  sentimental  to  enjoy  looking  back  to 
those  romantic  idyllic  days,  when  the  eloquent  young  minister 
fell  in  love  with  and  wooed  the  brilliant  young  Southern  girl, 
already  known  to  the  public  as  a  successful  writer.  We  all 
like  genuine  sentiment — the  story  never  grows  old.  As  a 
gentleman  said  to  me  yesterday  when  speaking  of  the  first 
time  he  met  his  wife:  ''We  always  fancy  that  that  is  the 
perfect  day  of  the  year.  It  is  always  bright  and  sunshiny.** 
And  he  added  smiling:  ''I  too  have  been  in  Arcadia." 

A  great  deal  of  stuff*  has  been  written  about  the  '*  wives 
of  literary  men  **  and  the  marriages  of  literary  people  in  gen- 
eral. I  assert  that  these  marriages  are  as  happy  as  those  of 
other  people,  only  a  calcium  light  is  placed  on  the  back-door 
step  of  every  notable,  and  a  keen  ear  is  at  the  keyhole  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  every  minute  detail,  every  petty  bit  of 
gossip,  is  proudly  paraded  l)efore  the  public. 

We  hear  of  the  unhappincss,  of  the  jan*ing  moods,  from 
letters  that  should  never  have  been  published,  from  careless 
words  that  should  have  never  been  repeated,  and  we  say  that 
people  of  genius  are  unendurable  in  the  marriage  relation. 
Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Jameson  did  have  most 
ungracious  and  ungrateful  specimens  for  husbands ;  but  con- 
trast with  them  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs.  Howitt,  Mrs.  S.  C, 
Hall,  Mrs.  Craik,  and  many  others  in  England  and  America, 
in  whose  homes  happiness  reigns  the  year  round. 

I  wish  this  fallacy  could  be  placed  with  the  equally  false 
idea  of  a  literary  woman,  as  given  earlier,  and  packed  ofl*  into 
everlasting  obloquy. 

At  any  rate,  I  can  say  with  entire  truth  that  I  have  found 
the  choicest  companionship,  the  mast  perfect  haspitality,  and 
—  the  best  things  to  eat !  in  the  homes  of  my  literary  friends, 
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hippy  iMOMt,  vbere  ereiy  year  the  lore  graws  stiongcr  nod 
dc«pw,  and   the    riuraeten  d«Telo|)   into   new   power   and 
I  bniDty.     Mr.  wicl  Mn.  TeriiuiKi  have  three  living^  <^ldi«fi. 

I  bikI  the  diughten  are  tnined  to  hare  a  iin>ressioa — that  u.  m 

.  spvcialtjr  liy  which  they  cmn  support  thettwelvea  —  the  eldMt 

^^1     k  now  nuikln»  h  practical  and  must  hucc«4«ful  test  of  her 
^^B     knowledge  of  literature. 

^^^  Now,  nfler  ttiu  goitcnil  view,  t  will  go  bock  to  lh«  bcgii}< 

ning  and  proceed  nwrc  Evstenuiticully.     But  I  idiall  not  slnrl 
with  a  date.     Ar  MniUnic  tte  Gvnlit  mid.  io  writing  her 
^^      antultiogniphy :  "  What  lias  a  woman  to  do  with  dates  ?  "     U 
^^L     apoiU  the  rhnrm  in  talking  of  a  dear  and  living  friend  to  pin 
^^M    nywlf  Id  Htatistics. 

^^B        I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Terhuno  fora  few  facts,  and  she  kiodljr  sent 
^^M    the  following  aa  "  a  bone  or  two"  fur  my  skcletoa,  which  I 
^^M    ^  not  like  to  mar  by  any  changes  of  my  own :  — 
^^B  151  llAfLK  Srauer, 

^^V~  "Mr  Dbak  Miw  Saxdokn,—  I  confess  that  my  sentiincnU 
on  the  Hubjcct  of  n  hiographica)  notice  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  needy  knife-grinder's  exclamation,  '  Slor^- 1  I^rd  blc« 
roe,  sir !  I  have  none  1 '  Kone  that  would  interest  the  public 
To  myself,  nnd  in  myself,  life  has  been  very  full  and  round 
and  rich,  and  sorrow  has  made  the  channels  of  some  yean 
very  deep.  He  who  sent  the  grief  know:^  why  and  for  what 
end.     With  this  the  world  has  uothing  to  do. 

"  Please  don't  give  a  poft-mortem  aii'  to  your  paper  by  re- 
cording the  date  of  my  birth,  with  a  blank  left  for  death.  I 
enclose  a  newspaper  article  written  ten  years  ago,  from  wfaidi 
you  may  extract  something.  It  turned  up  the  other  day  in 
the  Imttom  of  an  old  trunk.  I  have  never  kept  such  as  a 
rule,  or  notices  of  my  books.  Cut  bono  f  Being  a  believer 
in  heredity,  I  take  genuine  pleasure  in  tracing  what  authorly 
gifts  I  have  back  to  my  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Judith 
Smith  of  Olney,  Virginia,  a  woman  of  rare  intellectual  and 
personal  gifts.  A  part  of  her  library  and  volumes  of  ber 
correspondence  that  have  descended  to  me  corroborate  fiunity 
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and  friendly  traditions  of  her  tastes  and  accomplishments. 
She  died  before  my  birth,  but  my  ver}*  handwriting  and 
voice  are  said  to  resemble  hers.  My  mother  was  a  refined, 
gentle  lady,  bom  and  bred  with  quiet  domestic  and  literary 
tastes,  faithful  and  conscientious  in  all  things.  My  father  was 
a  num.  If  I  have  pith  and  earnestness,  if  my  ends  are  wor- 
thy, I  may  thank  him,  under  God,  for  it.  His  library  was 
such  as  was  found  in  many  Virginia  homesteads  at  that  day  — 
a  collection  of  British  classics  that  would  give  strength  and 
dignity  to  '  complete '  modem  book-shelves.  He  had  a  whole- 
some horror  of  '  light  reading,'  and  his  rule  of  his  household 
being  somewhat  autocratic,  I  remember  devouring  by  stealth, 
on  rainy  Saturdays,  an  old  '  Shakspeare,'  from  which  both 
backs  were  gone,  under  the  impression  that  he  might  confis- 
cate the  treasure-trove  if  he  found  me  at  it.  I  was  then  ten 
years  old.  I  could  not  have  been  more  than  eleven  when  I 
started  guiltily  at  bis  hand  on  my  shoulder,  one  summer  after- 
noon, as  I  sat  curled  up  on  the  stairs  deep  in  (don't  laugh  \) 
the  fifth  volume  of  *RoIlin's  Ancient  History.'  I  hod  ab- 
stracted it,  one  volume  at  a  time,  from  the  shelves  in  his  sit- 
ting-room, thinking  it  best  not  to  ask  permission  lest  it  should 
be  denied.  I  can  see  his  face  now, —  the  massive,  mobile 
visage  that  *  set'  the  weather  daily  in  our  home, —  as  he  read 
the  title  of  the  page  before  me,  and  glanced  into  my  fright- 
ened eyes,  with  a  smile  half-quizzical,  half-fond. 

**  •  That  won't  hurt  you,'  he  said.  *  Whenever  you  want 
books  of  that  sort  ask  me  for  them.  When  you  have  read 
those  in  the  house,  PU  buy  all  you  will  read.' 

•*  My  sister  and  I  read  '  The  Spectator '  aloud  to  our  mother 
as  she  sat  busy  with  fine  needlework,  and  learned  whole  books 
of  Cowper's  '  Task '  and  Thomson's  '  Seasons ; '  knew  *  Para- 
dise Lost'  as  girls  do  Tennyson  in  this  day;  rushed 
through  Plutarch's  *  Lives'  with  breathless  eagerness  no 
novelist  could  now  provoke ;  believed  in  James  Montgomery, 
and  on  Sundays  pored  over  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  Pollok's 
'Course  of  Time,'  and  Young's  'Night  Thoughts.'  Our 
mother  took  'The  New  York  Mirror'  and  'Graham,'  and 
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'Godey,'  and  Uic  '  Salunlny  Evening  Courier.'  Mrs.  Cunh 
line  L«e  Hcniz,  Mrt-.  Emuia  C.  EmlMir}*,  Mrs.  Aon  8. 
Stophciu,  and  Mi^iB  Le»li«  were  the  rkvoritc  conlributon 
to  these.  On  winter  niglits  my  fiitl)er  relaxed  his  objo«- 
lioiui  to  light  rending  so  fur  as  to  rend  aload  fnmi  these  coU 
uinns,  and  the  two  frirln  who  hiitl  l>ecn  nnug'ly  bestowed  in 
thd  liedronm  adjoininj;  early  in  the  evening,  hearkened  as  to 
fjiiry  titles  to  r«iidin;2:  nn<l  comment. 

"At  nine  years  of  age  1  was  so  happy  as  to  fall  under  the 
rare  of  a  govemeBs  who  Ihonght  me  '  ijiiite  old  enough  to 
write  comjKisitioRs.'  I  hud  ol\en  thought  I  eould  do  »on)i^ 
thing  like  the  neat  cs&aye  given  in  on  Monday  mornings  by 
Ibe  older  girls.  They  hated  the  work,  and  what  they  dUi 
wiM  very  stupid  reading;  but  the  proposal  that  I  should 
write  ttoniething  on  any  subject  1  pleased  was  indeseribably 
tempting. 

"  t)no  Friday  night  my  father  tiilked  at  supper-time  of  the 
almost  rertainty  that '  The  President '  was  lost  at  sea.  Other 
gentlemen  were  prcsenl,  and  their  conjectures  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  her  fate  held  my  eyes  waking  long  into  the  night' 
watches.  The  next  day  I  drew  my  favorite  playfellow  aside 
in  a  comer  of  the  garden  and  showed  her  a  copy  of  four 
'verses'  in  pencil,  'On  the  Loss  of  the  President.'  I  hare 
forgotten  all  about  them  except  that  two  lines  ran  somewhat 
in  this  fashion  :  — 

"  <  She  started  full  of  life  and  hope, 
Being  strong  in  every  roast  and  rope.* 

But  I  have  never  been  so  stirred  by  the  writing  of  anydiing 
else. 

" '  Miss wont  let  yon  copy  poetry  for  compositions  I ' 

said  my  critic,  disdainfully.  'Compositions  must  be  fnad«  i^ 
out  of  your  own  head ! ' 

" '  I  made  that  1 '  said  I,  coloring  hotly  with  the  confession. 

"  To  this  day  T  shrink  from  saying  '  /  wrote  that,'  and  talk, 
except  with  intimate  friends,  of  my  books  is  indefinably  and 
ioexpresaibly  painful  to  me. 
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**  She  did  not  believe  me.  The  governess  did,  and  so  did 
my  father. 

*^ '  It  is  not  poetry,  of  coarse,  my  daughter,'  said  he,  judi- 
ciously, *  but  I  think  you  have  some  talent  for  composition. 
I  want  you  to  improve  it.' 

*'  From  that  hour  until  the  day  of  his  death,  twenty-seven 
years  later,  he  believed  in  me.  He  was  a  sharp  critic  of  the 
crude  essays  and  sketches  which  I  began  at  fourteen  to  send 
anonymously  to  diiily  and  weekly  papers.  But  if  my  heart 
quailed  as  I  saw  his  brows  drawn  together  over  the  printed 
column  I  tremblingly  owned  as  my  production,  there  was 
always  genuine  appreciation  of  what  merited  any  portion  of 
praise,  and  his  hearty  '  Try  again,  child  ! '  was  like  a  trumpet- 
call  to  my  daunted  spirit. 

^  One  night  —  how  well  I  remember  it  —  I  took  advantage 
of  a  benignant  mood  to  bring  forward  a  subject  I  had  been 
revolving  for  months.     Diplomacy  never  wrought  well  with 
his  straightforwardness.     I  plunged  in  medias  res. 
'  Father,  I  have  been  writing  a  book ! ' 

•  Ah  ! '  in  nowise  surprised.     *  For  how  long?  * 

*  I  wrote  the  rough  draught  three  years  ago.     Within  a 
year  I  have  written  it  out  in  full.     I  should  like  to  publish  it.' 

•'  *  Very  well,'  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  cigar,  '  I  will 
see  about  it.' 

''The  Kichmond  bookseller  to  whom  the  MS.  was  com- 
mitted, gave  it  to  his  reader  —  the  late  John  R.  Thompson, 
editor  of  the  'Southern  Literary  Messenger' — for  examina- 
tion. Mr.  Thompson  kept  it  for  three  months,  and  on  my 
father's  demand  that  it  should  be  returned,  sent  the  publisher 
a  note  to  the  following  effect :  — 

^ '  I  send  back  MS.  of  *  Alone,'  by  Marion  Harland.  I  regret 
that  the  yonng  author's  impatience  to  regain  possession  of  her 
bantling  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  read  more  than  three 
pages  of  the  story.  From  what  I  h<we  read,  however,  I  judge 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  publish  it  on  speculation.' 

^  *  I  never  meant  that  you  should,'  retorted  my  father,  to 
whom  the  publisher  showed  the  note.     *  Bring  it  out  in  good 
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style,  printii^  tod  biodiT^.  adfeitue  it  properij.  Mid  ■ 
bilU  to  me.'  ~ 

And  here  I  must  interpobie  tbit  'AkNie'  sppeucd  I 
1854.     More  than  one  humlred  ibooaand  ec^nes  were  •oUf 
twenty  years  in  America,  and  within  two  jtan  H  i 
the  honor  of  a  Tsucbnitz  edition.     All  that  Mn.  Teri 
write*  has  the  mlliny  quality,  a  great  point  gained  ina 
author's   career.      At    Mxteen    she    pablished    a    stoi 
"Gotley's  Lady's  Magazine,"  called  "  MarrviD^  throng  1 
denti;il  Motives."  which  was  copied  into  an  Eo^i^  | 
tran^ilated  into  French  for  a  I^U1sian  journal,  re-trau  _ 
into  an  English  periodical,  finally  copied  in  Ainerica  ^ 
Engli^  $tor>-.  i 

Mrs.  Terfaune  alludes  modestly  to  the  large  sale  of  4 
her  hooks :      "  Why  they  sold   I   frankly  confess  ^ 
unable  to  diH-ide.     They  are  pore,  as  br  as  morals  g9 
ileal  naturally  with  every-day  life.     Had  1  my  life-woik 
orer  again  I  should  avoid,  resolutely,  compliance  with  % 
r|ue?l^  t'f  editor?  anJ  puMishers,  and  write  one  book  w 
have  written  livo.       1   love  tliem  all.  my  simple  t-ilea. 
w■i^■!  I  1.1.;:;'  !  "  ;■  il  ;';;e;!i    1  iti  n."  \c>  11*0  a  cuJiniin^  pbnia 

Ti;;-  iiTt.iii.ly  -!;  -as  ;.vr  ci/.iro  l'recilii:ii  iV'm  wna 
hor  i.-i.-taM  -iK^'.Tv  fr  -.iiiprivpn'.cnt  ami  growth,  foi 
nK'::;'ir  :.■  ^  v.^-z-.-'.y  i.'>r  i;  >v,>l*  were  sougbt  for, 
.!.-:ii:iTi !.  K  '•■y  ;;-r  ■:Av:.'.tc?<.  I  do  think  it  true  tl 
iii.ot  i.rVfli-N  .xitjilti^  nf  courw  the  very  li 
iJu-  t"  ■■?  ;>.->k  i- "T:t;e;".  t-eeau'se  it  was  in  tl 
Hii.i  iieart.  xirA  it  nu:-t  fiT.-.e  ii 
f.ili'vw  fiT  j':iy,  nr  i.iv.w.  'T  !>ec.iusc  ll 
il  in  a-lv;iii.'o.  We  iii.et  ihe  same|| 
faih  eiriTt.  I'lilv  o.uii  li:iic  more 
ti.'t  as  a  eriliti>tii  ujhui  Mrs. 
.i.-t  a  irenenil  roinark.  I  sal 
attempt  to  play  the  critic 
my  i"vn  iiller  inability 
I'line.i  to  cni^li  as  flor 
in  Duthing  that  «a» 
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pouSy  high  and  lofty,  ex  cathedra  criticisms  of  the  day  on  art 
by  a  man  who  couldn't  dmw  a  cat  so  that  it  would  be  recog- 
nized ;  on  music  by  omniscient  beings  who  couldn't  get 
through  "Money  Musk"  successfully;  on  novels  by  persons 
doubtless  well  read  and  wonderfully  wise,  but  who  would 
utterly  fail  to  make  a  story  interesting. 

That's  the  art.  And  when  a  novel  sells  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  and  another  is  straightway  called  for,  and 
the  publisher  is  getting  his  pockets  filled,  and  the  author  is 
able  to  go  to  Europe  on  the  profits  —  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
smile  or  sneer.  Theixj  must  l)e  power  and  tact  and  magnet- 
ism behind  the  pen,  and  I  admire  the  ability  to  create  such  a 
genuine  success.  **  It  is  the  firet  duty  of  the  novelist  to  con- 
struct an  interesting  story."  Mi's.  Torhune  has  certainly 
done  this,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Warner,  who  saj's  in  his 
recent  able  article  on  "  Modern  Fiction,"  that  "  the  faculty  of 
telling  a  story  is  a  much  rarer  thing  than  the  ability  to  ana- 
lyze character,  and  even  than  the  ability  truly  to  draw  char- 
acter. It  is  a  natural  gift,  and  it  seems  that  no  amount  of 
cultui*e  can  attain  it,  any  more  than  leaiTiing  can  make  a 
poet."     So  much  for  Mrs.  Terhune's  career  as  a  novelist. 

The  "Common  Sense  Scries"  was  a  new  departuix*  from  the 
beaten  track.  When  she  proposed  a  "  Cookery  Book"  to  Mr. 
Carleton,  who  had  long  been  her  lucky  publisher,  he  laughed 
outright.  He  wjis  poisoned  by  the  popular  pi'ejudice,  you  see, 
and  he  suffered  by  it,  for,  not  caring  to  be  ridiculed  when  she 
proposed  to  give  to  American  housewives  her  precious,  oft- 
tried  store  of  receipts,  she  went  quietly  to  Scribner  and 
offered  the  volume.  Mr.  Scribner  was  a  semi-invalid  at  the 
time,  and  lying  on  the  lounge  in  his  private  office ;  he  heard 
from  a  partner  her  proposition.  It  struck  him  also  as  a  little 
comical,  a  little  hopeless  and  unfeasible,  but  he  know  the 
lady's  reputation  and  power.  So  he  said,  "  Tell  her  we  shall 
be  glad  to  publish  it,"  but  added,  ''It  will  probably  be  a  loss, 
but  in  that  case  we  may  get  her  next  novel ! " 

Publishers  are  shrewd,  far-seeing ;  they  want  only  the  best 
thing.     Just  so  with  the  anxious  young  wlvea  of  this  land 
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Mid  the  OTcnrorkeO  nomen  of  tnoro  experience.  Thoy  too 
wanted  the  )>c(tt.  AiiJ  llicv  found  it  in  Mnrion  Ilsrland's 
"  Common  Sense  Seriea."  In  ten  yean  on*  hunilretl  thou- 
wnd  copies  mM,  imd  ttioro  id  no  fliigging  in  the  demand. 
From  my  earliMt  days  I  have  revelled  in  rending  receipts. 
Tho  iiliMful  |vjsiiibililie»,  the  Itiwcioiu  t-apidiilitics  of  a  brief 
series  of  dirorlion^,  (hv  Ivmpting  permuliitiitiiit  of  siigiir  and 
butter,  nnd  eggs,  uid  flour,  nitb  the  **two  tt-aspoonfuU  of 
crosiDi-tJirtar,  ooo  of  sixlu,  ami  »i»ice  lo  your  taste."  My  Liip- 
pii?>(t  boiint  in  young  girlbood  were  jiosilively  »|R'iit  in  the 
kitchen,  flnay  from  Kitin  and  long  scuntt,  nitb  my  tingen 
■ticky  and  a  big  unircb  of  flour  on  my  gtoning  checks. 

Mrs.  Tvrbmio'a  Imoks  bring  tuck  that  pemiltar  fueling,  that 
epicurvnn  glow.  I  know  bow  "  awfully  "  good  all  her  dcli<3i- 
ciea  are.  and  my  mnnlh  fairly  waters  an  I  taste  in  iiuuginiition 
ber  varioibt  dainty  dishes. 

I  like  her  off-band,  familiar,  friendly  foiibion  of  talking 
straight  to  the  young  and  |)eri>l«xcd.  Slio  not  only  gives 
pliiin  directions,  hut  you  arc  sure  of  her  Bvmpatby,  If  your 
ijilit'  [>Ik>ii1i1  fall  just  as  you  lake  it  out  of  ttie  ovcu,  when  you 
have  carefully  tested  it  with  a  hit  of  hroom,  you  knoio  that 
she  too  would  Iw  heartily  sorry. 

In  her  directions  for  making  mince  pies  occurB  this  mther 
unusual  but  delightful  digression:  "I  tiikc  this  oppoiiunity 
of  warning  the  inexperienced  reader  against  placing  any  con- 
fidence whatever  in  dried  currants.  I  years  ago  gave  over 
trying  to  guess  who  put  the  dirt  in  them.  It  is  always 
there!  Gravel-stones,  lurking  under  a  specious  coating  of  cur^ 
ranty-looking  paste,  to  cnicify  grown  people's  nerves  and 
children's  teeth  ;  mould  that  changes  to  mud  in  the  mouth; 
twigs  that  prick  the  throat,  not  to  mention  the  legs,  wings, 
and  bodies  of  tropical  insects  —  a  curious  stndy  to  one  in- 
terested in  the  entomology  of  Zante.  It  is  all  dirt,  although 
sold  at  currant  prices."  After  urging  a  thorough  soaking, 
cleansing,  and  dniining,  she  closes  with :  "  Then  spread  them 
upon  a  large  dish,  nnd  enter  seriously  upon  your  geological 
and  entomological  researches." 
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And  bow  true  is  this  which  so  few  remember :  **  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  eye  to  the  palate  is  a  point  no  cook  can 
afford  to  disregard.  If  you  can  offer  an  unexpected  visi- 
tor nothing  better  than  bread  and  butter  and  cold  ham, 
he  will  enjoy  the  luncheon  twice  as  much  if  the  bread  is 
sliced  thinly  and  evenly,  spread  smoothly,  each  slice  folded 
in  the  middle  uix)n  the  buttered  surface,  and  piled  sym- 
metrically; if  the  ham  be  also  cut  thin,  scarcely  thicker 
than  a  wafer,  and  garnished  with  parsley,  cresses,  and 
curled  lettuce.  Set  on  mustard  and  pickles ;  let  the  table- 
cloth and  napkin  be  white  and  glossy ;  the  glass  clear  and 
plate  shining  clean,  nnd  add  to  these  accessories  of  comf6rt 
a  bright  welcome."  Follow  such  sensible  advice,  and  all 
necessity  for  excuses  and  embannssment  over  a  chance  guest 
will  be  needless. 

All  women  who  do  a  grand  work  in  the  world  are  in  danger 
of  killing  themselves  while  trying  to  fulfil  the  claims  laid 
upon  them  and  keep  up  with  their  own  ambition.  The 
**  advanced  "  woman  of  the  day  tries  to  do  the  work  of  three 
ordinary  women,  and  usu;illy  breaks  do^vn.  No  wonder  that 
men  say  we  are  unfitted  for  such  a  life  when  in  our  enthu- 
siasm we  take  three  times  too  heavy  a  load.  This  is  a  lesson 
that  the  American  woman  has  not  yet  learned.  The  only 
teacher  that  produces  any  impression  on  them  is  "  nervous 
prostration"  with  its  attendant  horrors.  They  then  have 
time  to  think  and  realize  their  wicked  waste  of  vitality  and 
brain  power,  and  if  they  are  strong  enough  to  ever  get  up 
again  they  are  usually  more  piiident. 

Mrs.  Tcrhune  writes  on  this  point  with  feeling:  **  Not  until 
I  broke  down  physically,  under  the  combined  pressure  of  pub- 
lic charities,  church  duties,  social  aills,  literary  work,  and 
the  death  of  my  precious,  gifted  child,  did  I  understand  that 
the  labor  we  delight  in  may  l)e  earned  beyond  bounds.  I 
had  a  hard  two  years'  lesson,  one  that  may  add  length  of 
years  and  understanding  to  me." 

But  that  two  years  was  also  a  period  of  helpful  rest  abroad, 
and  gave  to  her  the  health  she  longed  for,  and  to  us  her 
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*  TjoHvrinfTH  in  Pleasant  Pntbn,''  another  fresh  and  r]iatt,v  noord 
of  n  wuiiuin's  tt-nvcl:)  in  Kurajto,  full  of  historical  aUusiom, 
anecdotes,  and  giracticnl  infortDatioD,  written  iu  a  moat  plea»> 
ing  and  informal  style,  like  home   letten    from  a   bnglit 


Mrs-  Terhunc  does  not  aspire  to  poetical  honors,  and  ii>- 
si»ti*  lliat  nho  only  "  vhynios  "  now  and  then  wbeo  her  heart  U 
full ;  but  1  shall  give  you  two  )tpccitnoni°,  that  you  may  see 
ber  versatility.  These  verses  will  i.-oni{»ire  faroroblj  witi 
noany  that  arc  published  us  jtoctry  :  — 


"BABES    ALWAYa" 


Tia  late —  in  my  lone  chamber, 

lioi-ne  through  tlie  echoing  hall, 
I  hcai'  the  U'ind's  hoarse  Bobbing, 

The  rainiirops'  pinshing  fall. 
The  st^.■e^lamp  on  the  ceiling 

Tlirows  many  a  reBtless  form, 
Trcc-flhntbws,  s«  in-itig  madly 

In  the  fury  of  the  ttonn. 

Called  1  my  vigil  lonely? 

The  door  is  shut  &nA  fast; 
O'er  threshold  and  o'er  carpet 

No  mortal  foot  has  passed  ; 
No  rustle  of  white  raiment 

Or  warm  breath  stirs  the  air. 
Yet  I  epcnk  aloud  my  greeting, — 

"My  darlings!  are  you  there f" 

Not  the  three  who  by  me  kneeling, 

Said  "Our  Father"  hours  ago. 
Whose  cheeks  now  dent  the  pillowa. 

Live  roses  on  the  snow. 
Tliey  dream  not  of  the  graveyard 

And  of  the  hillocks  twain, 
Snow-licaped  toniglit— (Lord,  help  m 

And  glazed  by  wintry  rain. 
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Twelve  years !  a  manly  stripling 

Our  boy  by  now  had  grown. 
Is  it  four  years  or  twenty 

Since  I  kissed  the  eyelids  down 
Of  her  whose  baby-sweetness 

Was  our  later  gift  from  God, 
And  straightened  in  the  coffin 

Wee  feet  that  never  trod  ? 

These  are  not  stranger-glances 

That  joyfully  meet  mine ; 
I  know  the  loving  straining 

Of  the  arms  that  me  entwine. 
Thou  hast  kept  them  babes,  O  Father! 

Who,  not  in  heaven*s  bowers, 
Learning  the  speech  of  angels, 

Forget  this  home  of  ours, — 

Or  her  who  braved  death-anguish 

To  win  them  to  her  breast. 
If  they  fled  into  the  sunshine. 

Free  birds  from  narrow  nest,  — 
They  come  to  me  when  longing 

And  pain  are  at  their  height 
To  tell  me  of  the  safety, 

The  love,  and  the  delight 

Of  that  eternal  dwelling  — 

(Our  name  is  on  the  door!) 
The  ring  of  baby-voices 

Gladdens  forevermore;^ 
Till  'ncath  the  tender  soothing 

I  lift  my  heart  and  smile. 
And  gather  faith  and  courage 

To  wait  my  **  little  whde.* 


■AKT  TUtGIHU  TEtlOCNK 


A    SUNSET    PltOPOECr. 


"  Jtnaalem  tAr  Ootiten  ! 
I  langniah/or  our  yltnm 
QT  atl  Uy  li^iilg./itltlea 
in  ilMoite*  anif  (n  ilrtam. 
Mjf  iUoaghl'i.  liktpntm*  In  txUt, 
Vilmb  up  to  iwt  nnd  pr/ty 
For  a  gUmpi  ^  tli<il  iltar  counfry 
Thattitato/araieas/!" 

Up  to  my  window  tUrUlB  tho  fresh  young  voice. 

I  drag  me  from  my  hcd  of  [lain. 
Where  tlirougli  tlie  hvartlewx  sheen  of  sunny  hoan 

I  and  my  old,  old  grief  have  Inin. 
All  th«  licu  h.ia  )inttsod  from  the  wcKtem  sky  — 

{i'nio-grcen,  and  barred  with  sunset  glow) — 
*Uid  the  burnished  leaves  of  the  mtple-bongtui 

A  giri  swings  lightly  to  and  fro. 


Thou  city  ^  lilt  IJin 
Ah !  bnt  the  way  is  long,  the  gite  is  higfa. 

The  shioing  stair  ia  hard  to  win ; 
Glory  is  there  —  my  load  of  care  is  A*re, 

Present  my  sorrow.     Is  it  sin 
That  voices  epent  with  weeping  cannot  shontY 

Remember,  Lord,  the  finger  laid 
Upon  Tliy  garment's  hem,  and  turn  to  me 

With  —  "  Daughter !   peace !  be  not  afraid  1 " 

"  Jmimtfrn  Ifte  GoMtnl 
Wlim  loftiln  thrg  King, 
O'rr  jHiiii  <imJ  Mtrruw  olden, 
For  errr  (rtuilt/iAi'u^  /  " 

I  think,  were  I  this  very  hour  to  stand 

In  tliat  dear  I^nd,  unbound  and  free, 
I  should  not  even  Atar  the  ecnoing  psalms 

That  tell  the  singers'  mastery. 
With  scarred  liands  crossed,  with  tired  lida  folded  d 

On  eyes  that  could  know  tears  no  more, 
rd  lie  —  a  battered  shallop,  moored  at  last. 

In  some  calm  inlet  of  the  Shore. 


i 
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**JeniMalem  the  Golden  I 
There  all  our  birds  thatfiew^ 
Our  flowers  but  haif-ui^folden^ 
Our  pearls  that  turned  to  dew  !  ** 

Our  birds,  that  fled  from  frost  and  bitter  skies; 

Oar  buds  that  perislied  on  the  stalk ; 
Dew-pearls,  that  slid  between  our  careful  hands, 

And  wasted  on  Life's  dusty  walk! 
We  weep,  by  day,  the  priceless,  scattered  gems, 

In  deathless  love,  our  withered  flowers. 
And  for  the  vanished  songsters  of  our  homes. 

Mourn  sore  in  midnight's  silent  hours. 

"  Jerusalem  the  Golden  ! 
I  toil  ony  day  by  day, 
Heart-^ore  each  night  with  longing 
I  stretch  my  hands  and  fray 
That  midst  thy  leaves  qf  healing 
My  soul  may  find  her  nest 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling^ 
The  weary  are  at  rest  I " 

How  long?  how  long,  O  Healer?    Thou  dost  know 

It  is  not  in  me  to  "  hold  still  ^ ; 
In  meekness,  like  Thy  saintly  ones,  to  wait 

Th'  unfolding  of  Thy  gracious  will. 
Yet,  weak  and  restless,  with  blurred  eyes  I  gase 

Upward  to  Thiue,  and  kiss  the  rod 
Which  shows  my  chastened  soul  the  steps  that  lead 

O'er  heights  Thy  blessed  feet  have  trod. 


Still  swings  the  girl  'mid  scarlet  maple-leaves, 

And  chants  her  sunset  prophecy. 
Sun-gleam  and  blossom,  tree  and  singing-bird. 

Rapture  to  her,  and  soothing  unto  me. 
Down  steadfast  lines  of  light,  set  ladder-wise, 

To  both,  God's  viewless  angels  come; 
^  Jerusalem  the  Golden  !  ^  still  she  sings, 

And  I  —  "  Jerusalem  my  Home  I  *• 

Three  years  since  Mrs.  Terhune  published  a  little  book 
entitled  "  Our  Daughters :  What  Shall  we  Do  with  Them  ?*• 
which  was  a  ^'  Talk  with  Mothers,"  a  fitting  prelude  to  her 
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more  elahonito  work,  "Evp's  Daugrhlorb."  which  con&tints  of 
plain  talks  with  the  (Iaugbt4>ni  lb«ii»clved.  llotli  arc  full  o( 
gOQii  ailvico  whit-h,  if  followed,  woiiltt  Ijrin^  furwnrxl  ibe 
milleniiititn  in  tlii«  rounlrv.  But  ndvioi-  is  the  only  vice  ttul 
we  rlon't  Inko  to  ciwily.  As  some  one  siiitl  on  hcarir^  that  all 
things  that  were  tost  went  to  the  tnortn  :  "  hless  tuc  I  whut  > 
lot  i'(  good  udvico  therp  must  l»c  up  there  I  "  "  Experience, 
like  ihe  Htem-tight«  of  a  ship,  only  illumines  the  path  ov«r 
which  wc  have  piiswed," 
'  Mrs.  Tcrhuno  IwIii-vcb  in  marriage,  ami  home,  and  the  oKl- 
bshioncd  mother,  und  plenty  of  healthy, hnp[>y,rus3'  baltieain 
tbo  homo  ne^t.  Hho  lielteves  thnt  Imliiiu,  have  their  ri^zfatx, 
OBpec  iaily  "  the  right  of  babies  to  have  molher3,"tin<l  despises 
the  pre-wnt  woful  deficiency  of  umterual  instini-t.  "  \\'«  do 
not.  iw  a  cbiss.  upprcviulo  the  dignity  -~  I  usc  the  word 
«dvisediy^lho  dignity  and  privilege  of  maternily.  In  this 
irwpecl  our  Knglisli  sisters  uro  far  ahead  of  us.  Tlic  Hebrew 
'omen  under  the  Theocmc-y  understood  it  l>otter  still,  when 
hot  pineit  in  her  riuiet  lent  for  the  murmur  of  baby-voicea 
and  tin;  touch  of  baby-Jingci-s.  and  Jlnnnuh  knult  in  tlic  court 
of  the  tcmpio  to  supplicate,  with  strong  crying  and  tears, 
that  the  holy  fountains  of  motherly  love  within  her  heart 
might  flow  out  upon  offspring  of  her  own.  In  those  days  it 
Mils  tlic  thihlless  wife,  and  not  she  who  had  borne  many  sons 
and  daughtei's,  who  besought  tliat  her  reproach  might  be  taken 
away ;  tliat  she  might  be  accounted  worthy  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  high  duty  of  rearing  children  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  I^oitl's  chosen  people." 

I  give  the  fnllowing  lo  show  her  genuine  love  for  the  tittle 
folks :  — 

"  Never  deny  the  babies  tlieir  Christmas !  It  is  the  shining 
»eid  set  upon  a  year  of  happiness.  If  the  prepai-ations  for  it 
—  the  delicious  mystery  with  which  these  arc  invested;  the 
solemn  [lamdc  of  clean,  whole  stockings  in  the  cbimney- 
eomcr ;  or  the  tree,  decked  in  secret,  to  be  revealed  in  glad 
pomp  upon  the  festal  day  —  if  those  and  many  otiicr  features 
uf  the  annivei'Siiry  are  tedious  und  coolemptiblo  Id  your  si^iti 
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you  are  an  object  of  pity ;  but  do  not  defraud  your  children 
of  joys  which  are  their  right,  merely  because  you  have  never 
tasted  them.  Liet  them  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  or  St.  Nicho- 
las, or  Kriss  Kringle,  or  whatever  name  the  jolly  Dutch  saint 
bears  in  your  region.  Some  latter-day  zealots,  more  puritani- 
cal than  wise,  have  felt  themselves  called  upon,  in  schools, 
and  before  other  juvenile  audiences,  to  deny  the  claims  of  the 
patron  of  merry  Christmas  to  popular  love  and  gratitude. 
Theirs  is  a  thankless  office,  both  parents  and  children  feeling 
themselves  to  be  aggrieved  by  the  gratuitous  disclosure ;  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  If  it  be  wicked  to  encourage  such  a 
delusion  in  infant  minds,  it  must  be  a  transgression  that  leans 
very  far  indeed  to  virtue's  side. 

*'A11  honor  and  love  to  dear  old  Santa  Claus!  May  his 
stay  in  our  land  be  long,  and  his  pack  grow  every  year 
more  plethoric  !  And  when,  throughout  the  broad  earth,  he 
shall  find  on  Christmas  night  an  entrance  into  every  home, 
and  every  heart  throbbing  with  joyful  gratitude  at  the 
return  of  the  blessed  day  that  gave  the  Christ-child  to 
a  sinful  world,  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  will 
have  begun  below ;  everywhere  thei^e  will  be  rendered, 
•  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ; '  and  '  Good-will  to  men  • 
will  be  the  universal  law.  We  shall  all  have  become  as 
little  children.^ 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  grow;  to  write  with  more  maturity, 
thought,  and  power,  as  one  goes  on.  This  Mrs.  Tcrhunc  has 
done  most  noticeably.  Her  short  stories,  collected  under 
the  title  of  '^Handicapped,"  are  a  decided  advance  in  the 
story-telling  line.  Sad,  all  of  them,  as  life  is  sad,  but  show- 
ing a  deeper  knowledge  of  character,  and  more  skill  in 
depicting  it.  ^  Eve's  Daughters  "  is  the  best  of  all  her  books. 
Each  chapter  is  crammed  with  truth,  and  the  whole  book  is 
written  in  such  a  clear,  straightforward  style  that  no  one  can 
fail  to  profit  by  it. 

Marion  Harland  has  a  genuine  love  for  girls,  and  honestly 
desires  to  help  them.  She  appreciates  their  position,  its 
delights,  and  its  dangers ;  and  with  infinite  tact  and  purity 


answer  tirst,  self-coDtrol - 
Hold  imagination  in  checl 
work,  to  think  only  of  the 
talc  of  bricks  for  the  day. 
the  pleasures  belonging  to 
an  eye  for  lights  rather  th 
the  small  fruits    of  spring- 
nectarines.     That  you  are  . 
this  day  is  an  earnest  of  su£ 
is  the  dreaded  to-morrow  of 
present.     The  poet  bids  you 
least,  will  never  return  to  I 
That  time  and  care  are  thr 
future  that  may  never  be. 

•*  Next  to  the  faculty  of  cor 
I  rank  in  value  among  soul-p 
'  nerves,  to  equalize  and  rightl 
whose  zeal  is  not  according  t* 
by  rigid  discipline  to  ol)ey 
more  direct  language,  keep  1 
possible.  Make  resolution  ai 
science.  The  ability  to  do 
training,  and  is  not  incompati 

work  fnr5fo ' 
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loss  of  a  place  in  class,  and  cry  over  discouraging  lessons ; 
how  many  older  women  break  down  over  a  vexatious  piece 
of  work,  or  the  disarrangement  caused  by  an  accident,  and 
•weep  as  for  the  loss  of  father  or  brother. 

^  It  sounds  well  to  say  that  '  she  throws  her  whole  heart 
into  Avhatever  she  undertakes,  be  it  a  great  or  small  matter.' 
In  effect,  it  is  senseless  trifling  with  a  delicate  and  precious 
thing.  Except  when  royalty  goes  through  the  pretty  farce 
of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  public  buildings,  silver  trowels 
are  not  used  for  spreading  mortar.  It  is  as  proper  to  take  up 
ashes  with  a  gold  spoon  as  to  excite  feeling  to  hysterical 
vehemence  in  conning  a  lesson  in  trigonometry.  If  you 
would  prove  your  brain  to  be  sexless,  divorce  it  from  the 
heart.  In  this  rospect,  at  any  rate,  require  it  to  do  a  man's 
work  in  a  man*s  way.  And  do  not  fear  that  the  process  will 
make  of  your  womanly  self  an  intellectual  abstraction.* 
The  body  is  the  handmaid  of  the  mind.  Never  forget  that, 
nor  that  the  mistress  toils  at  a  fearful  disadvantage  who  is 
constantly  obliged  to  make  allowances  for  the  weakness,  or 
to  supplement  the  incompetency  of  her  servant.  Also,  that 
in  a  well-balanced  household,  mistress  and  maid  have,  each, 
her  separate  task,  and  that  the  most  obliging  subordinate  will 
weary  and  turn  surly  if  called  off  too  often  from  her  appointed 
business  to  *  lend  a  hand '  to  what  her  employer  has  under- 
taken to  i)erform.  She  *  didn't  hire  for  that  kind  of  work,' 
she  infoiins  you.  Your  nervous  system  tells  you  the  same 
thing,  and  as  positively,  many  times  a  day,  but  since  the  pro- 
test is  not  coupled  with  a  month's  or  week's  notice  to  quit, 
you  pay  no  heed  to  the  waniing  voice. 
.  "  Be  just  to  your  mind  in  bestowing  upon  it  the  proper 
nutriment.  Be  merciful  to  it  in  <i:ivin<i:  it  enou^irh  of  this  to 
sustain  its  powers.  I  wi.^h  that  I  could  make  you  undci*stand 
now,  before  you  make  the  experiment  on  your  own  account, 
how  the  frivolities  of  the  sterootyi^d  girl-life,  the  hours 
appropriated  to  dress,  and  (he  shams  of  etiquette  ;  the  froth 
of  chit-chat  that  passes  for  convei-sation ;  the  so  much 
worse  than  froth  of  gossip  about  one's  neigbboi*8  and  friends, 
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close  our  article  tbnn  by  a  citation  of  nomo  of  these  as  we 
Biarked  them  ia  reading  "Tlio  Other  Girls." 

Odc  of  her  diumctcni  who  hnil  Ixtcn  recently  reduced  front 
affluenco  to  )K>vcrty  by  tlio  8U<ldcn  dculh  of  a  father,  Icacing 
ber  in  t-hargo  of  a  delicate,  helpless  mother,  says  to  Miss 
Kirkbright  (ouo  of  the  eainti*) :  "  All  thut  comes  hard  to  me  h 
the  chuagiiig ;  the  not  Blaying  of  anything  anywhere.  My 
life  6eemii  itll  broken  nnd  mixed  up.  Miss  Kirkbright.  Noth- 
ing poe*  right  on  as  if  il  IwlnngcJ."  "Lo,  it  is  I,  be  noi 
afraid."  n-peals  Miss  Kirkbright,  softly,  "when  things  work 
,  igainst  ua  uiid  change  in  9pito  of  us  wo  may  know  it  is  the 
I  ZiOrtl  working.     That  is  tiio  comfort,  tbo  certainty."  ^ 

"  Real  Tfork  disposes  and  qualifies  a  man  to  believe  In  a  ■ 
real  destiny  —  a  real  God.      A  cai-pentcr  can  sco  that  nails 
are  never  driven  for  nothing.     It  in,  perhaps,  the  sham  work 
of  our  day  that  iihakes  forth  its  purpose  and  unity. 

"The  «en!*c  ofneoompliMhinont  is  the  Sunday  feeling.  It  is 
the  very  feeling  in  which  God  himself  rested,  and  out  of  His 
own  joy  bade  all  His  sons  rest  likewise  in  their  turn  every 
time  they  should  end  a  stx-days'  toil. 

"  Prayers  and  special  providences !  Are  these  Ihrast  out  of 
tlic  scheme,  because  there  is  a  scheme,  and  a  steadfastness 
of  administration  in  God's  laws?  Is  there  no  use  in  praying 
for  rain,  or  the  calming  of  a  stonn,  or  a  blessing  on  the 
medicine  we  give  the  sick?  "When  it  was  all  set  going  was 
not prai/er  provided  /or?  It  was  answered  a  million  years 
ago  in  the  heart  of  God,  who  put  it  into  your  heart  and 
uatui-e  to  pray.  The  more  law  you  have  the  more  all  things 
come  under  its  forcsiglit." 

"God  let  his  Qirist  die  —  suffer  for  the  whole  world. 
Christ  lets  tliose  whom  he  counts  worthy  suffer  —  die  for 
their  world.  The  Lamb  is  forever  slain  ;  the  sacrifice  of  the 
holy  is  forever  making.     It  is  thus  that  they  come  at  lust  to 
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walk  in  white  with  Him»  because  they  have  washed  their 

robes  in  His  blood — partaken  of  His  sacrifice." 

.  •  •  •  • 

A  daughter  suffering  the  late  remorse  of  love  for  a  mother 
for  whom  she  did  not  do  enough  while  living,  says  :  "  I  want 
to  love  and  do  for  her  what  I  did  not  do  here.  Can  I  ever 
have  my  chances  given  me  bock  again?** 

Her  minister  answers,  "  You  have  them  now  —  go  and  do 
something  for  *  the  least  of  these '  —  that  is  how  wo  can  work 
for  our  friends  that  have  been  '  lifted  up.'  Do  their  errands, 
enter  into  their  work,  be  a  link  yourself  in  the  divine  chain, 
and  feel  the  joy  and  the  life  of  it.  The  moment  you  give 
yourself,  you  will  feel  all  that  —  you  shall  know  that  you 
are  joined  to  them.  You  need  not  wait  to  go  to  heaven ; 
you  can  be  in  heaven  now." 

This  is  high  teaching — but  not  too  high. 

We  rejoice  that  Mrs.  Whitney's  works  have  attained  such 
popularity,  and  heartily  wish  them  even  more  readers  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 


Hbo 
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visitors.  Unless  lie  is  oxccptionally  n»  fait  to  traditional  hy- 
laws  nf  KocinI  unnj^  you  ore  belter  informet)  on  invXi  sul>JccU 
tlian  \iv.  Iiiitiiilo  liiiii  iiilo  thctM:  minor  graces  of  polite  society 
gitidtially  ami  ingctiiouiily,  with  no  appearance  of  sclioulingor 
divtution.  This  i*  uu  undertaking  reijuiring  much  wis- 
dom, or  rather  finexae.  If  John  has  not  Ix-cn  rfurvd  in 
tbo  houiso  with  hitt  mother  nnd  sisters  be  will  l>o  rou^h  in 
eccmirig  to  your  liner  perceptions.  lie  will  proiial>ly  have 
'wiiys,'" 

Mn*.  Tcrhuno  i*  up  to  the  present  moment  ns  husy  ns  ever. 
I  SCO  her  love-stories,  und  ailic]e»  on  homely  themes,  as  dish- 
wa-'hing  and  "left-overs,"  her  jioeniK.  und  talljs  on  hygiene, 
widely  seaftcrcd  through  our  best  papers.  She  is  continually 
implored  by  editors  nn<l  publi-tbcrii  to  do  moro  than  would  be 
{KWsiblo  for  any  ten  women  to  aceompllsb.  Ami  of  coum 
sbo  eoiumunds  fancy  prices. 

Tho  critic  says  with  D-.iiaI  profundity,  "O,  yes!  "VMmU 
•:*  tihc  know  that  is  new  aliuut  washing  diiibes?  My  old 
coolc  Betsey  could  give  us  the  same  information.  But 
'Marion  Harland's'  numo  is  up,  so  it  carries  all  before  it, 
and  no  matter  what  she  wrilca  it  will  be  printe<l.  Lots  of 
humhtig  about  that  sort  of  thing ! "  Yes,  dear  sir,  or  madam, 
but  did  ^'ou  ever  realize  what  it  meaas  to  have  won  n  name 
that  can-ics  such  prestige  with  it?  Suppose  you  write  an 
article  on  "  Icft-ovei-s,"  it  will  doubtless  be  true  to  its  title. 
There  must  bo  n  long  struggle,  a  weary  up-hill  climb  before 
one  reaches  the  heights ;  anil  you  sit  in  your  ea^y  chair  way 
down  in  the  valley  and  find  fault. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Tcrhiinc  has  some  plan  for  a  nev 
book  on  a  new  theme  in  her  fertile  bniin.  I  know  she  hopes 
to  do  still  better  work  in  the  future. 

I  have  wi'ittcu  so  many  Lkclchcs  of  famous  women  long 
since  dead  and  gone,  and  the  killing  them  off  gmcefully  has 
been  such  a  relief  at  the  end  of  a  long  lecture,  that  with  a 
dear  and  living  friend  I  actually  feel  awkward  in  closing 
wiiliotit  any  close,  just  at  the  meridlau  height  of  life,  success, 
and  endeavor. 
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Women  seldom  do  know  when  to  stop.  They  can't  stop 
short.  Some  witty  man  affirms  that  a  woman  could  never  be 
a  military  commander  because  she  could  never  say  halt! 
I)ut,  ''  Now,  men,  I  want  you  all,  every  one  of  you,  to  keep 
perfectly  still,  when  I  say" — etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

What  a  libel !     I  disprove  it. 

Lon^  live  "  Marion  llarland I" 


^ 
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itfae  bnfl  told  (hem  what  to  do  and  what  tn  aroid  doing  in 
order  to  Nocure  health,  and  the  beot  and  highcKt  d»velo])inent 
ill  brain  and  l>ody.  A  few  cxtructs  will  show  the  geuenl 
tenor  of  the  work  :  — 

"  What  is  the  remedy  for  tho  nerve-waste,  the  abnormal  or 
viok-nt  nivtunior])bosi8  of  tis&uo  lliiit  comes  of  worry;  — 
fnim  the  fearful  looking- forward  of  impatient  womankind?  I 
answer  lirst,  self-control — learned  most  easily  in  youth. 
IloM  ima^nalion  in  cbeck,  ami  comi>el  yourself,  while  you 
work,  to  think  only  of  tho  business  in  hand,  the  appointed 
talc  of  hrickfl  for  the  day.  Enjoy,  in  like  singlene^^  of  mind, 
tho  pleasures  belonging  to  each  hour  and  season.  Cultivate 
an  eye  for  lights  rather  than  for  shadows.  Do  not  despise 
the  Kmall  fruits  of  spring-time  in  longing  for  peaches  and 
nectarines.  That  you  are  alive  and  moderately  comfortable 
this  day  is  an  earnest  of  sufficient  graeo  for  (he  next,  for  this 
is  the  dreaded  to-moiTOw  of  ycHerduy.  Make  the  best  of  the 
present.  Tho  poet  bids  you  '  Enjoy  it.  It  is  thine.'  It,  at 
least,  will  never  return  to  bo  righted  or  to  be  delighted  in. 
Tluit  lime  iind  care  mo  llirown  mvay  that  are  spent  on  a 
futnro  that  may  never  be. 

"  Next  to  the  faculty  of  concentrating  and  guiding  thought, 
I  rank  in  value  among  80ul-i»wera  the  ability  to  control  the 
nerves,  to  equalize  and  rightly  to  distribute  the  crude  forces 
whose  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge^  and  instruct  them 
by  rigid  discipline  to  obey  will  rather  than  feeling.  In 
more  direct  language,  keep  feeling  out  of  work  as  mach  aa 
possible.  Make  resolution  and  industry  to  depend  upon  ooo- 
science.  Tho  ability  to  do  this  atguea  excellent  mental 
training,  and  is  not  incompatible  with  a  hearty  enjoyment  of 
work  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  other  band,  feeling,  heart, — 
all  that  is  loosely  generalized  under  the  head  of  the  emotions. 
—  is  too  apt,  if  pressed  into  a  service  for  which  it  is  not 
titled,  to  lose  morale,  like  other  injudiciously-applied  agen- 
cies, and  to  degenerate  into  morbid  sentimentality.  If  you 
would  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  ask  yourself  how  many 
of  your  mates  ore  depressed  into  misery  by  the  anticipited 
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loss  of  a  place  in  class,  and  cry  over  discouraging  lessons ; 
how  many  older  women  break  down  over  a  vexatious  piece 
of  work,  or  the  disarrangement  caused  by  an  accident,  and 
weep  as  for  the  loss  of  father  or  brother. 

^  It  sounds  well  to  say  that  '  she  throws  her  whole  heart 
into  whatever  she  undeilakes,  be  it  a  great  or  small  matter/ 
In  effect,  it  is  senseless  trifling  with  a  delicate  and  precious 
thing.  Except  when  royalty  goes  through  the  pretty  farce 
of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  public  buildings,  silver  trowels 
are  not  used  for  spreading  mortar.  It  is  as  proper  to  take  up 
ashes  with  a  gold  spoon  as  to  excite  feeling  to  hysterical 
vehemence  in  conning  a  lesson  in  trigonometry.  If  you 
would  prove  your  brain  to  be  sexless,  divorce  it  from  the 
heart.  In  this  respect,  at  any  rate,  require  it  to  do  a  man's 
work  in  a  man*s  way.  And  do  not  fear  that  the  process  will 
make  of  your  Avomanly  self  an  'intellectual  absitniction.* 
The  body  is  the  handmaid  of  the  mind.  Never  foi-get  that, 
nor  that  the  mistress  toils  at  a  fearful  disadvantage  who  is 
constantly  obliged  to  make  allowances  for  the  weakness,  or 
to  supplement  the  incompetency  of  her  servant.  Also,  that 
in  a  well-balanced  household,  mistress  and  maid  have,  each, 
her  separate  task,  and  that  the  most  obliging  subordinate  will 
weary  and  turn  surly  if  called  off  too  often  from  her  appointed 
business  to  *  lend  a  hand '  to  what  her  employer  has  under- 
taken to  iK5rform.  She  'didn't  hire  for  that  kind  of  work,' 
she  infoiins  you.  Your  nervous  system  tells  you  the  same 
thing,  and  as  positively,  many  times  a  day,  but  since  the  pi^o- 
test  is  not  coupled  with  a  month's  or  week's  notice  to  quit, 
you  pay  no  heed  to  the  waniing  voice. 
.  "  Be  just  to  your  mind  in  bestowing  upon  it  the  proper 
nutriment.  Be  merciful  to  it  in  giving  it  enough  of  this  to 
sustain  its  powers.  I  wish  that  I  could  make  you  understand 
now,  before  you  make  the  experiment  on  your  own  account, 
how  the  frivolities  of  the  stereotyped  girl-life,  the  hours 
appropriated  to  dress,  and  the  shams  of  etiquette ;  the  froth 
of  chit-chat  that  passes  for  convei*sation ;  the  so  much 
worse  than  froth  of  gossip  about  one's  neigbboi*8  and  friends, 
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—  in  Jirief,  Ihc  refined  do-nothingism  of  society  —  lower 
mpiilal  nml  moml  lono  iind  bclitllc  the  whole  being.  Av<Hd 
Ibis  latter  evil,  —  botittling  nnd  nurmmn^, — -ulmost  as!  scdn^ 
louoly  lis  you  would  impurity.  Staml  firmly  upon  ibe  higher 
|>lan«  won  l>y  fiimiliur  iiitcrvour»o  %vilh  maKtcr-inimls.  Know 
and  tnaintaio  for  yourself  tliut  life  hitt  noitler  iiiins  than  the 
fa>>einiition.  for  vanity'.'*  s»kc,  of  80  many  gnllaota  per  .•ka^ou. 
Uejecl  tbc  tcmplntlon  to  terminate  the  unworthy  triflings;  to 
curb  Ibe  way»vm-dnefta  of  your  fimcy ;  to  gmtify  your  prudent 
wclUwi:*licr!«,  and  riMiy  tlic  novcllics  of  an  unlrieil  estate  by 
entering  upon  a  murriugo  which,  however  oiigiMe  in  the  cy« 
of  others,  ia  not,  a*  you  own  in  your  oeeret  soul,  what  yoo 
Vould  have  chosen  of  your  iinbm'iscd  will. 

"So  far  from  1  he  election  nndsludy  of  profesitlona  by  women 
acting  unfavonibly  upon  domestic  life,  I  Iwlicvo  firmly,  afler  a 
tolerably  thorough  examination  of  momenta  nn<l  exnniplei 
on  both  i«ide!4  of  tho  question,  that  the  bigltest  utxl  purest 
Holere^ts  of  the  home  uro  promoted  by  thcwo.  She  who  need 
not  mnrry  unless  won  to  the  jidoption  of  the  slate  of  wife  by 
jmif  love  fur  Iiini  who  seeks  her,  U  likely  to  m:ikc  a  more 
deli)>Grate  and  a  wiser  choice  of  a  liusbasd  than  she  who  has 
done  little  since  she  put  off  long-clothes  but  dream,  and  long, 
and  angle  for  her  other  half. 

"  Men  make  very  merry  over  the  episodes  of  early  married 
life.  I  cannot,  .iny  more  than  I  can  amuse  myself  with 
the  real  but  baseless  Icrroi-s  of  a  weeping  child.  Marriage  ii 
such  a  momentous  afTair,  such  a  portentous  All  to  us  that  we 
tremltle  at  the  remotest  menace  of  peril  which  may  wreck 
hope  and  heart.  Tlic  follj'  of  your  fears  consists  in  exagger- 
ation of  their  cause.  The  wine  of  your  husband's  happi- 
ness settles  sooner  upon  its  lees  than  docs  j'ours.  Accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  the  actualities  of  life,  with  critical 
note  of  their  value  ;  to  keep  the  emotional  part  of  his  nature 
out  of  sight  of  the  associates  of  business-hours,  —  in  ndjustii^ 
the  machinery  of  the  day  into  the  old  running  order,  bt 
fashions  his  demeanor  accordingly,  with  never  a  dream  that 
you  object  to  the  resumption  of  his  former  routine.     If  be 
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docs  not  spend  hours  in  swearing  how  dearly  he  loves  you, 
and  how  willingly  he  would  die  for  you,  he  proves  both  on 
that  mighty  'silent  side'  of  his  nature  by  i-cdoublcd  dili- 
gcnco  in  the  calling  that  is  to  bring  comfort  and  beauty  into 
your  sheltered  nest,  —  to  make  that  shelter  sure.  Do  not  l)e 
guilty  of  the  frightful  mistake  of  being  jealous  of  his  devo- 
tion to  business ;  the  business  for  which  you  care  so  little, 
but  which  stands  with  him  for  respectability,  honor,  wealth, 
—  the  happiness  of  wife  and  children.  Reg:u'd  it,  instead,  as 
the  *  chance '  the  Father  has  given  him  to  do  a  man  s  work  in 
the  world,  and  help  him  to  do  it  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability. 

"  Study  his  profession  or  craft  in  general  j^rinciplo  and  in 
detail,  until  you  can  converse  intelligently  with  him  of  the 
schemes  that  engage  his  brain  and  hands.  Encourage  him  to 
*  talk  out'  his  cares  and  worries  Ijefore  you  try  to  soothe 
them.  Extract  the  splinter  before  api)lying  the  salve.  When 
the  heart  of  your  husband  can  safely  trust  in  you  in  this  sense 
no  less  than  in  the  keeping  of  his  honor,  you  have  bound  him 
to  you  by  ties  that  will  out  hist  beauty  and  sprightliness. 
Better  lose  It  is  affect  ion  than  his  respect, 

'*  1  w^ant  you  to  re-read  that  sentence  and  study  its  mean- 
ing. If  more  wives  acted  upon  the  pregnant  lesson  it  conveys 
we  should  have  fewer  careless  husbands,  —  careless  in  talk  of 
women  and  in  the  practice  of  domestic  virtues. 

*'As  you  are  your  husband's  standard  of  wifely  fidelity,  l)e 
also  his  criterion  of  purity  of  language  and  thought.  Elevate, 
not  commonize,  his  estimate  of  womanhood.  Show,  by  silent 
gravity,  that  whatever  approximates  ribald  talk  distresses 
yoi|.  In  becoming  your  mate  in  the  nearest  and  tenderest 
relation  of  the  human  species  he  should  l>e  more,  not  less, 
the  gentleman  than  when,  as  a  gallant,  he  was  the  pink  of 
courtesy.  From  the  day  your  Lares  and  Penates  are  in- 
stalled let  the  gosi-)el  of  conventionalities  be  established  like- 
wise as  the  rule  of  your  household.  Dress,  talk,  and  keep 
the  house  for  him  as  carefully  and  tactfully  as  for  a  stranger. 
Do  not  make  him  lK)orish  or  awkward  by  reserving  the 
gentler  forms  of  address,  the  fine  linen,  and  best  china  for 
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visitors.  CnlcRS  Iio  is  exccplionnlly  frie  fail  to  tmditiotiiil  by- 
laws of  socittl  usago  you  oro  bettor  informej  on  suirh  subjects 
than  lie.  liiitinte  liini  into  ihciic  minor  j^mces  of  polite  society 
gradually  and  ingeniously,  with  hu  npiicanmce  of  schoolingor 
dictation.  TliU  is  an  undertaking  retjuirin^  much  nis- 
doni.  or  rathoi'  Jiwune.  If  JoLn  luw  nol  l»ccn  rcarpd  in 
(ho  house  witJi  his  mother  and  sisters  he  will  lie  rough  in 
seeming  to  your  finer  perceptions.  lie  will  prolxibly  havo 
'ways.'*" 

ttln.  Tcrbuno  is  up  to  the  present  moment  ns  busy  ns  cver- 

1  sec  her  lovc-8torii'8,  und  urticlcH  on  homoly  themes,  as  dbh- 
wnsliing  and  "left-overs,"  her  poems,  and  talks  on  hygiene, 
wi<U'Iy  scnftcred  through  our  \h:>X  pnpeit*.  She  is  continually 
imploiT4  by  editors  and  publtahers  to  do  more  than  would  l>e 
jioMiblc  fur  any  ten  women  to  aci-omptisb.  And  of  course 
she  cuunutuids  funcy  prices. 

The  critic  says  with  usual  profunility,  "O,  yes !  "What 
docs  Eihc  know  that  is  new  about  washing  dishes?  Sly  old 
cook  Botwy  could  give  us  the  same  information.  But 
'Marion  Hurland's'  name  is  up,  so  it  carries  nil  before  it, 
ami  no  matter  what  sho  writes  it  will  be  printed.  Lots  of 
humbug  about  that  sort  of  thing ! "  Yes,  dour  sir,  or  madam, 
but  did  you  ever  realize  what  it  means  to  have  won  a  name 
that  carries  such  prestige  with  it?  Suppose  you  write  an 
article  on  "  left-ovei-s,"  it  will  doubtless  be  true  to  its  title. 
There  must  be  a  long  struggle,  a  weary  up-hill  climb  before 
one  reaches  the  heights ;  and  you  sit  in  your  easy  chair  way 
down  in  the  valley  and  find  fault. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Terhune  has  some  plan  for  n  new 
book  on  a  new  Uienu;  in  her  fei-tilu  bniin.  I  know  she  hopes 
to  do  stil!  bettor  work  in  the  future. 

I  have  written  .so  many  tkelciies  of  famous  women  long 
since  dead  and  gone,  and  the  killing  them  off  gracefully  bos 
been  such  a  relief  at  the  end  of  a  long  lecture,  that  with  a 
dear  and  living  friend  I  actually  feel  awkward  in  closing 
wiiliout  any  close,  just  at  the  meridian  height  of  life,  success, 
and  endeavor. 
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Women  seldom  do  know  when  to  stop.  They  ean't  stop 
short.  Some  witty  man  affirms  that  u  woman  could  never  he 
a  military  commander  heeuuse  she  could  never  say  halt! 
hut,  "'  Now,  men,  I  want  you  all,  every  one  of  you,  to  keep 
perfectly  still,  when  I  say" — etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

What  a  libel !     I  disprove  it. 

Lons  live  "  Marion  llarland  I" 
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In  1869  fho  publisbcd  "  Hitherto,"  which  apt>Mircd  simnt 
taaeoufljr  in  Kiiglnnd,  Mnt.  WLilncy  securing  copyright  by 
beit^  in  Montreal  at  tbo  time  of  publicution. 

Totbeso  followeU  "  Ii<-al  Folk«,'' and  "Tlie  Other  Giri«," 
published  l>yO»g:ood&Co..  in  1872-73.  After  Ihia  foUoired 
"Sights  and  Insi^htA,"  detailing  the  Rxpcricnccs  of  n  purty 
tfnvelliitg  in  Europe.  In  the  vriutcr  of  1877  Mrs.  AVliitney 
compiled  a  cook-lxuk  entitled  "  Just  Hon-,"  antl  in  the  si>nng 
of  1910  shit  published  her  »tory  entitled  '  Odd  or  Even  "  with 
the  firm  of  Osgood  &  Co. 

AAer  the  iiwuo  of  "Odd  or  Even,"  Messrs.  HougfaUm  A 
Odgnnt!,  hitving  previously  pun-liascd  of  Lorinn;  the  ])hite3  of 
bII  Mrs.  Whitney's  other  books,  preparcO  a  unifonn  cditioD 
of  all  her  works. 

From  time  to  tinie  Mrs.  Whitney  hits  puhlL^hed  in  the 
*  Atlunlic  Monthly,"  or  other  papers,  poems  of  no  mean  order. 
Tbetio  have  I>cen  collected  in  a  little  volume  called  "  Fanstes," 
puliiisbod  by  Osgood  &  Co.  in  1873. 

There  ia  a  breadth  and  depth  of  feeling  in  these  poems,  t 
delicacy  of  spiritual  insight  tbnt  makes  one  wish  that  she  bad 
written  more  of  them.  We  cite  for  one  example  a  poon 
written  during  the  late  war,  when  the  sons  and  hopes  of  so 
many  homes  were  going  into  that  desperate  struggle :  — 

"under   THK   cloud   and   in  the   8E4. 
"  So  moved  tlicy  when  false  Pharaoh's  legions  pressed, 
Cliariota  and  horsemen  following  furiously, 
Sons  of  old  Israel,  at  iheir  God's  behest, 

Under  the  cloud  and  through  the  swelling  sea. 

"So  passed  they  fearless,  where  the  parted  wave 
With  cloven  crest  uprcaring  from  the  sand,— 
A  solemn  aisle  t>efore,  behind  a  grave — 
Rolled  to  the  beckoning  of  Jehovah's  hand. 

"So  led  He  them  in  desert  marches  grand. 
By  toils  sublime,  with  test  of  long  delay, 
On  to  the  borders  of  that  Promised  Land, 
Wherein  their  heritage  of  glory  lay. 
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^  And  Jordan  raged  along  his  rocky  bed, 
.    And  Amorite  spears  flashed  keen  and  angrily; 
Sti]l  the  same  pathway  must  their  footsteps  tread. 
Under  the  cloud  and  through  the  threatening  sea. 

•*  God  works  no  otherwise.     No  mighty  birth. 
But  comes  by  throes  of  mortal  agony; 
No  man-child  among  nations  of  the  earth, 
But  findeth  baptism  in  a  stormy  sea. 

^  Sons  of  the  saints  who  faced  their  Jordan  flood 
In  fierce  Atlantic's  un retreating  wave  ; 
Who  by  the  Red  Sea  of  their  glorious  blood. 
Reached  to  tlie  freedom  that  your  blood  most  sare ;— * 

**  O  countrymen !    God's  day  is  not  yet  done ! 
He  leaveth  not  his  people  utterly ; 
Count  it  a  covenant,  that  He  leads  us  on, 

Under  the  cloud  and  through  the  crimson  sea !  ** 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  citing  here 
another  most  chamcteristic  poem  of  hers.  It  is  written  in 
another  and  tenderer  vein  :  — 

"  EASTER. 

"Do  Saints  keep  holiday  in  heavenly  places? 
Does  the  old  joy  shine  new  in  angel  faces  ? 
Are  hymns  still  sung  the  night  when  Christ  was  bom. 
And  anthems  on  the  Resurrection  mom  ? 

**  Because  our  little  year  of  earth  is  run, 
Do  they  keep  record  there  beyond  the  sun  ? 
And  in  their  homes  of  light  so  far  away, 
Mark  with  us  the  sweet  coming  of  this  day? 

**  What  is  their  Easter  ?    For  they  have  no  graves, 
No  shadow  there  the  holy  sunrise  craves,— 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  noontide  marvellous. 
Whose  breaking  glory  reaches  down  to  us. 

**How  did  our  Lord  keep  Easter?   With  his  own! 
Back  to  meet  Mary  where  she  grieved  alone. 
With  face  and  mien  all  tenderly  the  same, 
Unto  the  very  sepulchre  he  came. 
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"Ah!  tlip  dcaritipjwngp  tliat  Up  gave  her  thoD, 
Saiil  for  Ibo  tnko  of  ittl  bruisc>d  hearts  of  meD,^ 
*Oo  tell  Ihoso  fricmis  who  have  believed  in  me, 
I  go  before  yon  into  ti&lilee  I 

"'Intip  llial  lite  »o  \>oor,  aiitl  hiirJ,  and  plain, 
Ttiiit  for  a  while  thvy  must  bikv  n]>  agnin ; 
My  prt^rnco  pauvs!    Where  Iheir  feet  toil  iIow» 
Mine,  flhiiiing  awift  with  love,  still  foremoBt  go. 

■*'  Say,  Mary,  I  will  nieei  them  by  the  way, 
To  walk  a  liitle  with  thvin  ;  whero  they  slay 
To  bring  my  pcaec.     Watch,  for  ye  do  not  know 
The  dny  or  hour  wlivn  I  may  Bnd  you  so ! ' 

"  And  I  do  tlunk,  as  Christ  carnc  bac:k  to  bcr. 
The  '  many  iiianKiun**  may  bo  all  a«iir 
With  tender  steim  that  hasten  on  iLoir  way, 
Soeking  their  own  upon  this  ICostor  day. 

**  Parting  the  veil  that  hidclU  them  about, 
I  think  they  do  come,  softly  wivtful,  out 
From  homes  of  heaven  thai  oidy  seem  »o  far. 
To  wtdk  in  gBi'dea«  whciv  the  new  tombs  &re.'" 

In  the  Apostles'  Creed,  on  which  Mrs.  Whitney  has  foand 
rest,  is  the  article  "  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  sntnts," 
and  Mrs.  Whitney  in  (his  poem  has  I>enutiru1ly  expressed  the 
idea  of  the  priniitivc  clmii;h,  of  a  liviii"^,  unbroken  sympathy 
between  their  departed  friends  and  themselves.  They  believed 
that  in  the  services  of  the  chureh  their  beloved  ones  once 
more  drew  near  to  them,  and  as  in  family  pra^-ci-s  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  united.  So,  they  understood 
the  passage  in  the  coninmnion  service,  "  Wherefore  with 
angels  and  archiingels,  and  wi(/i  all  the  company  of  hf oven  we 
praise  Tliy  glorious  niimc."  If  this  view  could  enter  into  our 
lives  as  a  reality  of  faith  it  would  soothe  the  Nttcmcss  of 
many  a  bereavement ;  and  as  gno<l  food  prevents  morbid  crav- 
ing, so  this  blessed  truth  would  keep  the  soul  from  ninning 
into  the  wild  vagaries  of  modem  spiritualism.  There  is 
"  communion  of  saints,"  but  it  ia  to  be  sought  not  by  joggUng 
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with  spirit-rappings,  but  in  those  higher  exercises  of  the 
church  that  enable  the  human  soul  to  rise  to  the  heights 
where  the  blessed  ones  ever  dwell. 

The  most  suggestive  and  comprehensive  of  Mrs.  Whitney's 
stories  in  our  view  is  "  Tlie  Other  Girls."  In  her  other  stories 
she  has  given  us  amiable,  sprightly,  interesting  young  people, 
growing  up  under  circumstances  of  ease  and  comfort,  with 
meaps  for  a  free,  unembarrassed  development.  But  in  ^*  The 
Other  Girls  '*  wo  have  life  questions  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  those  to  whom  life  is  a  perplexity  and  a  battle,  and 
in  this  field  Mrs.  Whitney  has  the  great  advantage  of  a  heart 
full  of  motherly  sympathy.  There  is  no  innocent  natural 
feeling  of  the  3'oung  female  heart  for  which  she  has  not  kindly 
comprehension  and  tolerance. 

After  the  recent  great  Boston  fire,  which  threw  multitudes 
of  working-girls  into  distress,  a  relief  committee  of  ladies 
was  organized,  and  upon  this  committee  Mrs.  Whitney  served 
for  three  months,  and  thus  gained  an  insight  into  many  prac- 
tical questions  which  she  uses  to  excellent  purpose  in  her 
story.  We  recollect  hearing  a  noble-minded  and  excellent 
woman  who  served  on  that  same  committee  lamenting  the 
hard,  unsympathetic,  professiontil  way  in  which  some  of  these 
good  ladies  conducted  their  inquiries  and  dispensed  their 
charities  —  in  particular  how  stern  and  severe  they  were  upon 
any  small  attempts  at  personal  adornment,  which  the  poor 
applicants  still  retainiDd.  There  are  some  who  think  them- 
selves Christians  who  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  even  the 
desire  for  pei*sonal  adornment  and  refinements  of  dress  in 
girls  who  have  their  own  living  to  get  ought  to  be  met  with 
stern  reprobation.  Now,  even  the  good  old  Bible,  on  which 
they  found  their  faith,  says :  **  Can  a  maid  forget  her  oi*na- 
ments  "  —  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  recognized  impossibilities 
of  woman's  nature. 

But  in  Mrs.  Whitney's  story  we  find  the  tendcrest  motherly 
sympathy  for  this  natural  feeling  of  the  young  girl's  heart. 
Some  of  the  prettiest  pages  of  " The  Other  Girls"  are  given 
to  a  description  of  the  raptures  and  tremors  of  the  beautiful 


I 
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your^  coontrr  ^rri,  Del  Bree.  wben  ncting  as  a  lar  6gnte  ii 
trj'in?  on  an  exquisite  drea*  which  she  andheroldaunlicwm 
uukin^  up  for  a  ccstomcr.  Tbc  dicu  in  de«cntMMl  aaoaly 
Mm.  Whitney  can  de*cTtbe.  "There  «s«  a  certain  silli 
cvcnin:*  drcM  of  singular  and  indes<.-nljai>}j  lovely  tial — a 
ica-rcMC  pink,  Jost  tbo  color  of  tbc  blibb  and  cmnuness  that 
inin<rlc  iii  that  cxqaUtte  flower-  It  tuokrd /ntyrant.  It  ran- 
vej'cd  n  sul*th>  m&m  of  flavor;  it  fed  aiid  provoked  emy 
perceptive  sense."  ^\*ben  the  t<iuine33-likc  old  anntic  aays, 
"  I  ^all  want  you  hy-aiKl-iiy  for  a  5^rc  to  try  thi*  oo." 
"  May  1  have  it  ofl  on  ?  "  says  Bel,  eagerly.  "  Do,  nimtio ;  I 
should  like  la  I>e  in  such  a  dre^  oocu  —  just  a  minute  I' 

"  I  don't  Kee  any  rcnsoa  why  not.  I'om  couldnt  do  aoy 
liml  tu  it,  if  'tu'im  niade  fur  a  ijuecn,"  rc«)x>ndcd  Aunt  BQn. 
'fhe«.  after  dcscriliinj;  the  pretty  girl  dressing  aud  arranging 
bcr  golilcn  hair,  she  comes  to  the  climax  thus :  — 

"JJowI 

"The  wonderful,  giteleoiiig,  auront-like  robe  poes  over  her 
bead ;  islie  dtand*  in  ihe  iiiiilvt  with  llic  lender  glowing  color 
gwcepinp  out  frotii  licrcn  the  while  shoot  I'iIllK^I  down  on  the 
carpet.  The  hare  neck  and  dimpled  arms  showed  from  among 
the  crcnmy  pink  tints  like  the  high  white  lights  upon  the 
rose !" 

Tlicn  there  is  n  suggestion  of  an  admiring  spectator  of  the 
other  sex,  lodging  in  tbo  same  house,  who  catches  through 
the  iialf-opcn  door  a  glimpse  of  all  this  loveliness.  So  far 
there  has  been  only  sympathy  with  young  girlhood,  but  when 
the  story  goes  on  to  show  how  this  same  admirer,  Morris 
Howliind,  ciiptivated  liy  the  girl's  loveliness,  yet  unwilling  to 
oflcnJ  his  aristocratic  relations,  oflere  lier  j3iy)/eff/ion  and  sup- 
port without  marriage,  Mi-s.  'Whitney  makes  Bel  Bree  show 
the  Imive  and  Cliristian  rcsistjinoe  that  a  good  girl  ought  to 
show.  She  goes  to  Aunt  Blin's  great  Bible  for  guidance,  and 
when  her  suitor  comes  for  his  answer,  points  him  to  tbc  pas- 
sago,  "For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother  and 
cleave  to  his  wife,  and  fhcy  two  shall  he  one  flesh.  Where- 
fore they  are  no  more  two,  but  one.     What,  therefore,  God 
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hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder."  **  Is  that  the 
way  you  will  make  a  home  and  give  it  to  me  before  them 
all  ?  "  she  said ;  and  when  she  sees  in  his  silent  confusion  that 
this  is  not  what  he  means,  the  story  goes  on  :  — 

•*  Her  young  face  grew  paler  and  became  stern.  She  looked 
steadfastly  at  him  for  one  instant,  and  then  she  shut  the  book 
and  turned  away,  delivering  him  from  the  condemning  light 
of  her  presence.  *  No ;  I  will  not  go  to  that  little  home  with 
you,'  she  said,  with  grief  and  scom  mingling  in  her  voice,  as 
they  might  have  been  in  the  voice  of  an  angel.  When  she 
looked  around  again  he  was  gone.     Their  ways  had  parted.** 

This  shows  that  with  all  her  tenderness,  Mra.  Whitney's 
atmosphere  is  a  bracing  and  wholesome  one  for  that  too  much 
tried  and  tempted  class  on  whom  comes  early  the  burden  of 
self-support.  There  is  no  dallying  with  temptation  —  no 
stopping  to  deliberate  before  sin  and  dishonor  speciously  pre- 
sented. No  shop-girl  will  ever  be  the  worse  for  a  book  of 
Mrs.  Whitney's.  This  is  all  the  l>etter,  because  her  books  are 
in  no  sense  prosy  or  **  preachy."  They  sparkle  with  humor,  and 
sometimes  overflow  with  sympathy  with  the  fun  and  frolic  of 
young  people.  For  a  bit  of  charming  humor  we  can  think  of 
nothing  better  than  the  description  of  Aunt  Blin  and  Bel  Bree 
going  to  housekeeping,  together  with  a  venemble  old  cat  on 
the  auntie's  part,  and  a  frisky  young  canary-bird  on  Bel's* 
The  scene  in  which  Aunt  Blin  becomes  convinced,  in  regard 
to  the  animal  creation,  that  the  millennium  is  not  yet  arrived, 
is  well  worth  reading,  and  may  prove  a  wholesome  warning 
to  all  who  are  too  credulously  confiding  in  cat  virtues. 

In  treating  of  the  chances,  mischances,  fortunes,  and  mis- 
fortunes of  "  The  Other  Girls,"  Mrs.  Whitney,  of  course, 
strikes  directly  across  the  much-mooted  "  woman  question  " 
of  our  day,  and  here  she  takes  her  stand  firmly  on  the  ground 
that  family  life  and  the  creation  of  home  and  its  influences  is 
the  first  duty  and  the  greatest  glory  of  woman.  She  has 
nothing  to  say,  of  course,  against  those  women  evidently 
called  by  exceptional  talent  and  exceptional  circumstances 
out  of  the  common  walks  of  womanhood,  but  she  gives  a 


or  e'Tpvrf e4  xnenBr.' fbe  pnttT  AavBsth  twyo"^"— ~ 

■■i:.:::,:— .;_--;..:.-.■  .j-r.  t.-^;  I  ■:■  -t  r..  ,.:.,- -x)d 

OOM  otwiald  iKj<  but,  Dov  tber  liaTe  b«gira.*     Sbe  adds  aftei^ 

warli.  "cverj-lLins  Ijegins  with  fxcrptions,  and  hapfieiis  first 
in  fcjrf.li.  I  fehouldn't  wonder  if  it  nere  an  excellent  way  to 
ni.-ik(;  )tr<.'  as  exceptional  a^  you  cm  in  ah  unexceptionable 
dirc'liotis." 

Sx  wUi-n  tbi.4  exceptional  young  mistiess  discovers  tliat 
iU-]  Urrr:  lias  a  pretty  turn  for  versification,  she  sends  her 
tlcvcr  \  (.-Dtfs  to  a  niagiizinc,  and  presents  to  her  a  publisher's 
clx-rk  for  fifK-eii  dollars,  adding,— 

"  ^'ou  hoc  I'm  very  unsclliah,  llcl — I'm  going  to  work  the 
^■(■ry  vv.-iy  to  lose  you.  When  you  can  write  Yerses  like  thia 
I  hlioiild  not  expect  to  keep  you  in  my  kitchen." 

"Why,  I  nir;^ht  never  do  it  again  in  all  my  life,"  sen- 
hIIiIi!  I'^-I  replieil,  "siiid  I  hope  you  will  keep  mo."  And 
NO  Ml]  n^ni.-iitiH,  a  comfort  in  the  family,  satisfied  to  Ira  up- 
pre.  i.ilod  und  treaterl  as  a  friend.  The  writer  of  this 
nkelih  knows  from  actual  experience  and  observation  that 
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just  such  cases  as  this  of  Bel  Brce  have  actually  happened  in 
real  life. 

We  began  by  comparing  Mrs.  Whitney  to  Miss  Edgeworth. 
But  Miss  Edgeworth,  >vith  all  her  keen,  practical  sense  and 
high  principle,  had  no  spiritual  element  in  her  writings,  and 
never  alluded  to  religion  as  help  or  motive. 

Mrs.  Whitney  is  intensely  spiritual.  All  her  sympathies 
and  judgments  are  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  we  cannot  imagine  any  one  reading  her  works  without 
being  made  purer  and  better. 

There  is  a  peculiar  quality  to  her  religious  thinking ;  as  she 
says  of  one  of  her  maiden  saints,  Miss  Euphemia  Kirkbright, 
"  She  was  a  Swedenborgian,  not  after  Swedenborg,  but  by 
the  living  gift  itself."  Mrs.  Whitney  has  perceived  that 
divine  arrangement  by  which  all  the  surroundings  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  earthly  life  are  capable  of  being  made  illus- 
trations of  the  higher  and  future  life  ;  how  human  fatherhood 
illustrates  God's  paternity ;  human  homes,  with  their  love, 
their  peace  and  rest,  image  the  heavenly  home,  and  the  house 
itself  becomes  a  sacred  image  of  *'the  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.** 

The  thinking  religious  mind  of  Now  England  has  in  many 
directions  received  precious  helps  from  the  mind  of  Sweden- 
borg, and  whoever  has  learned  to  see  this  spiritual  teaching  in 
the  events  of  this  present  life  has  gained  a  key  that  unlocks 
many  a  mystery  and  opens  many  a  treasury  of  consolation 
and  hope. 

The  religious  teachings  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  books  have  no 
cant  phraseology,  but  they  show  how  the  spirit  of  Clirist  may 
be  brought  into  actual  life.  There  are  in  "The  Other  Girls'* 
suggestions  full  of  practical  helpfulness  to  those  who  wish  to 
caiTy  on  the  work  that  Christ  began,  of  helping  the  weak, 
comforting  the  sorrowful,  guiding  the  perplexed,  and  shielding 
the  tempted ;  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  such  good  works 
as  she  describes  actually  abound  in  our  day. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  religious  teachings  are  so  well  ex- 
pressed and  full  of  comfort  and  hope  that  we  cannot  better 
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close  our  article  tban  liy  a  citation  of  some  of  these  as  we 
marked  lliem  iu  roading  "The  Olbi:r  Girls." 

<.)nc  of  bcr  thanictcrs  wbo  baJ  bocii  recently  reduced  from 
a0IlioiK-c  to  poverty  by  tbc  sudden  dcutb  of  u  father,  leaving 
her  in  tliarge  of  a  dcljfutc,  helpless  mother,  says  to  Miss 
Kirkbrigbt  (one  of  tbo  Niint^} ;  "  All  that  comca  hard  to  me  is 
the  changing:  Iho  nut  staying  of  anything  anywhere.  My 
life  M-ctn.t  all  broken  and  mtxcd  up.  Miss  ICirkbright.  JioXb- 
ing  goca  right  on  as  if  it  lielongcd."  "Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not 
sfrnid,"  i-e[)oats  Mias  Kirkbrigbt,  softly,  "when  things  work 
against  ua  and  change  in  spite  of  us  wo  may  know  it  in  the 
Lord  working.     That  is  the  coDifoi*!,  the  ccrtuinty." 

*  Real  work  dispose^)  und  quulifiea  a  man  to  bclicvo  in  a 
real  destiny —a  real  God.  A  cai-ponter  can  see  that  nails 
arc  never  driven  for  nothing.  It  ia,  perhaps,  the  sham  work 
of  our  day  that  ahake«  foith  its  purpose  and  unity. 

"The  sense  of  acconipIi»bment  is  the  Sunday  feeling.  It  is 
the  very  feeling  in  which  God  himself  rested,  and  out  of  His 
own  joy  bade  nil  His  sons  rest  likewise  in  their  turn  every 
time  they  should  end  a  six-days'  toil. 

"  Prayers  and  special  providences  I  Are  these  thi-ust  out  of 
the  scheme,  because  there  is  a  scheme,  and  a  steadfastness 
of  administration  in  God's  laws?  Is  there  no  use  in  praying 
for  min,  or  tlie  calming  of  a  slonn,  or  a  blessing  on  the 
medicine  we  give  the  sick?  "When  it  was  all  set  going  was 
not  jirai/er  provided  for?  It  was  answered  n  million  years 
ago  in  the  heart  of  God,  who  put  it  into  your  heart  and 
nature  to  pray,  Tlie  moi-e  law  you  have  the  mora  all  things 
come  under  its  foresight." 

"  God  let  his  Clirist  die  —  suffer  for  the  whole  world. 
Christ  lets  those  whom  he  counts  worthy  suffer  —  die  for 
their  world.  The  Lamb  is  forever  slain  ;  the  sacrifice  of  the 
holy  is  forever  making.     It  is  thus  that  they  come  at  last  to 
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walk  in  white  with  Him,  because  they  have  washed  their 

robes  in  His  blood — partaken  of  His  sacrifice.'" 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  dauirhter  suffering:  the  late  remorse  of  love  for  a  mother 
for  whom  she  did  not  do  enough  while  living,  says :  "  I  want 
to  love  and  do  for  her  what  I  did  not  do  here.  Can  I  ever 
have  my  chances  given  me  bock  again?" 

Her  minister  answers,  "  You  have  them  now  —  go  and  do 
something  for  '  the  least  of  these '  —  that  is  how  wo  can  work 
for  our  friends  that  have  been  'lifted  up.'  Do  their  errands, 
enter  into  their  work,  be  a  link  yourself  in  the  divine  chain, 
and  feel  the  joy  and  the  life  of  it.  The  moment  you  give 
yourself,  you  will  feel  all  that  —  you  shall  know  that  you 
are  joined  to  them.  You  need  not  wait  to  go  to  heaven; 
you  can  be  in  heaven  now." 

This  is  high  teaching  —  but  not  too  high. 

We  rejoice  that  Mrs.  Whitney's  works  have  attained  such 
popularity,  and  heartily  wish  them  even  more  readers  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 


Chapter  XXIX. 
ANNE    WHITNEY. 

BT  HABT  A.  UVBBMOBB. 


UtiM  WMuiaf'aGlrlbood — ^liooIilHf)  — TMilmnn;  ot  One  of  Hn T 

—  il«rUnnwTT»ttinu  — Booh  o(  Pmnii— Th«('lmiiii*tjiiicrth*ttuninl 
HcrtlwiiihUtoArt  — An  InUrMllnit  lnd<1ent  — BfeiRning  Her  Work  In 
Sculpltira  —  ITlrat  Aiuiu|ita  —  U4rvcIloiu Skill—  Her Sutuu  of  "  GoiUvs " 

—  AtlcoUon  ll  Kttncuiil  — "Africa" —  "Tbe  Loluj-Ea(«r"—Stiidia 
anil  Tra*cU  Abroad  —  "Bomn"  —  "ATliliiVlng  SUliie"  —  Corainltafan 
(rorn  tliP  StmU  of  HassMliiuetU—Suiiw  of  Ramiirl  Adams  — HiuWhll- 
ncy'a  Stuvllo  —  IJcToUon  to  Hur  Ait  —  Work  that  nUI  endurB. 

EARS  ago  I  WHS  pennittcd  fn?p  access  to  Iho  studio 

.  of  an  nilint,    nliile  lie  was  {litiiiting   llic  por- 

I  trait  of  u  iiiily  of  whose  grace  and  1>eauty  I  had 

heard,  but  whom  I  hnd  never  met.    I  watched 

■  the  growth  of  the  picture  with  great  interest; 

hut  when,  ut  last,  it  was  completed,  and  looked 

forth  from  tho  canvas  as  a  living  reality,  it  was 

to  me  a  vision  of  impossible  loveliness.     "It  ia 

not  a  porimit,"  1  said;  "it  is  an  almost  ideal 

conception." 

One  day  tho  lady  herself  entered  the  studio.  On  the 
instant,  the  picture  seemed  to  suffer  loss.  It  was  as  ex- 
quisite in  color  as  before,  and  its  fineness  suggested  the 
spiritual  elevation  which  characterized  the  original.  But  the 
portrait  wore  always  the  same  expression,  while  the  radiant 
woman  whom  it  copied  changed  with  every  passing  thought. 
Hers  was  a  many-stded  personality,  which  defied  transcrip- 
tion. "No  artist  can  do  justice  to  such  a  woman  in  a  pic- 
ture," was  now  my  criticism.     "Those  who  have  oever  seen 
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her  will  call  your  portrait  an  exaggeration ;  to  her  friends  M 
will  be  a  failure.** 

I  hiive  remembered  this  experience  while  attempting  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  woman  artist  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  page.  For  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  limited 
space  at  command,  to  make  other  than  an  incomplete  pen- 
picture  of  one  who,  as  woman,  friend,  poet,  and  sculptor,  has 
won  the  highest  place  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  her, 
throuirh  her  worth  and  her  work.  To  sketch  her  as  she  is 
revealed  to  her  friends  would  be  considered  the  partial 
utterance  of  uncritical  affection.  The  word  painting  would 
be  regarded  an  exaggeration. 

To  present  her  faithfully  as  a  poet,  gifted  with  exceptional 
poetic  instinct  beyond  most  writers  of  modern  times  —  as  a 
sculptor,  whose  work  takes  mnk  with  that  of  ai*tists  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  have  won  world-wide  reputation  from  their 
skill  in  evoking  life  and  beauty  from  the  shapeless  marble  — 
this  calls  for  an  elaboration  and  detail  not  compatible  with 
the  space  allotted.  In  the  imperfect  sketch  that  follows,  the 
materials  for  which  have  been  gathered  from  the  personal 
friends  of  Miss  Whitnev,  and  from  artists  fannliar  with  her 
work,  there  is  given  little  more  than  the  outlines  of  a  diligent, 
earnest,  well-rounded  life  and  character.  To  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  must  be  left  the  filling  in  of  details. 

Fortunate  in  her  parentage,  and  in  her  early  training,  Anne 
Whitney  passed  through  childhood  and  youth  into  woman- 
hood under  most  favorable  conditions.  Never  was  there  any 
lack  in  the  wise  and  kind  intentions  of  her  parents.  From 
them  she  has  inherited  the  fine  physique  which  has  enabled 
her,  without  peril,  to  overcome  the  manual  difficulties  of  her 
art.  The  simplicity  and  nobleness  of  nature  which  strongly 
marked  the  parents  are  traits  in  the  daughter,  as  are  their 
individualism,  their  strength  of  character,  their  loftiness  of 
moral  tone.  She  has  also  inherited  an  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  in  reform,  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  any  and 
every  form  of  injustice,  and  a  vital  belief  in  human  better- 
ment. 
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An  n  chilli  she  wns  bright  an<l  joyoun,  overflowing  with 
uniiiiiil  B['irit8,  the  olijcct  of  un  eiuomiMissing  tendcnie&s  to 
brolhei-9  niid  sistera,  of  whom  sho  was  younj^st.  Kever  was 
a  cliiltl  more  tenderly  loved  or  more  wl-K-ly  cnretl  fur.  The 
lfc»t  schools  nnd  tliv  ItcAt  tcncliord  ware  provided  her  ;  imd  to 
tbcsv  fiho  bore  a  recoplivc  spirit  and  a  facile  nature. 

"Never  did  she  enter  iho  school-room,"  says  one  of  her 
tcHchci's,  "ihiit  my  cye»  and  my  heart  did  not  go  forth  to 
welcome  kcr.  Sho  uln-ays  brought  in  with  hor  Kuch  a  !»tnN 
of  fre-ithne^s  aiid  purity  tliat,  inKtinctivcly,  I  thought  of  Itw 
fomiiig  in  of  iho  morning.  Every  teacher  in  I  lie  school 
obwi-vcd  her,  and  all  rejoiced  in  her.  In  nfl  Hint  «hc  said  c 
did  sho  manifciitcd  character.  "When  she  read  or  ret-ited,  it 
was  in  the  low  tone  that  needs  "  to  rise  half  r  note  to  cutch 
Bttontinn."  Hut  (he  mitting  of  her  voice  was  never  necessary, 
s»  the  hum  of  the  school-room  died  instantly,  in  the  desire  of 
her  mates  to  enjoy  her  always  intelligent,  distinct  enuneialioa, 
whicli  brought  out  tlie  full  meaning  of  the  text.  A  gentle 
gravity,  a  sweet  intelligence  of  infrequent  speech,  and  a  per- 
vasive kindliiicsB  of  niiiniier  marked  lii^r  intercourse  witli  her 
fellow-students,  it  being  always  apparent  that  she  was  with, 
but  not  of  them." 

As  the  girlhood  of  Anne  Whitney  merged  into  womanhood, 
it  was  impossible  that  she  should  escape  the  pain  and  sufler- 
fhat  come  to  all  gifted  natures.  Death  made  a  sad  g;ip 
in  the  family  circle,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  the 

"  Dreadful  odds  'twixt  live  and  dead. 
That  make  us  part  as  tliose  at  Babel  did  — 
Through  sudden  ignorance  of  a  common  tongue." 

"  For  a  long  time  after,  everything  smelt  of  the  grave,"  she 
once  said. 

A  high  order  of  imaginative  power  was  hers,  and  "the 
sorrowful  great  gift,  conferred  on  poets,  of  a  twofold  life — 
as  if  one  were  not  enough  for  pain."  Keenly  alive  to  the 
beautiful  in  all  things,  she  was  perplexed  by  the  pettiness  and 
meanness,  the  wrong  and  injustice,  that  so  torgely  enter  into 
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and  deform  human  life.  Thrilling  to  the  joyousness  of 
nature,  with  a  soul  attuned  to  its  subtlest  harmonies,  she  was 
smitten  witli  sore  pain  as  she  looked  out  on  the  conflict  and 
turmoil  of  life,  — with  its  doing  and  undoing,  its  sinning  and 
repenting,  its  loving  and  grieving,  its  incompleteness  and 
unrest.  Glowing  with  divine  aspiration  to  climb  **  the  altar 
stairs  Xhat  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God,**  she  measured 
the  vast  distance  that  must  stretch  forever  between  her 
'iiighest  ideal  and  her  attainment  of  it. 

"  Capacity  for  pain  **  is  not  unfrequently  **  a  mark  of  rank 
in  nature.''  It  is  not  possible  for  one  to  speak  nobly  who 
does  not  feol  profoundly,  and  nature  has  so  blended  suflcring 
with  power,  that  it  sometimes  has  the  i-elation  of  cause  to 
eflTect.  The  outcome  of  this  time  of  early  perplexity  and 
suflering,  of  profound  feeling  and  thinking,  was  a  book  of 
poems,  as  original  as  they  are  vigorous.  Their  quality  is 
remarkable.  They  are  mostly  expressed  in  stateliness  of 
rhythm,  and  there  is  not  a  morbid  lino  in  tliem.  Largeness 
of  thought  and  greatness  of  feeling  inspii*e  them,  and  they 
palpiUite  with  earnestness,  strength,  and  coui'age. 

The  ablest  reviewers  of  the  time  pronounced  them  **  un- 
•excelled  in  modern  times."  One  of  the  ablest  critics  of  the 
day,  Samuel  Johnson,  thus  sums  up  his  estimate  of  them  : 
•"They  descend  into  the  deeper  and  sadder  experiences  of 
life,  and  deal  with  the  highest  problems  and  mysteries,  while 
they  are  yet  full  of  cheer  and  health.  They  send  the  i-epose 
of  absolute  truth  and  spiritual  intuition  througli  the  aspira- 
tions  and  conflicts  of  life,  and  give  us  its  poetry  and  highest 
philosophy.  The  author  will  have  the  deepest  thanks  of 
many,  who  will  not  know  how  to  express  the  enjoyment  and 
the  good  they  find  in  them.'* 

:  It  is  evident  that  the  poet  has  come  off  conqueror  in 
whatever  mental  conflict  she  has  struggled;  that  she  has 
learned  the  mission  of  suffering,  has  attained  to  that  patience 
which  is  power,  —  to  that  peace  which  is  diviner  than  hap- 
piness. FoTy  as  she  soars  far  up  into  the  blue,  she  sings 
exultingly :  — 
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clofo  our  article  tliun  by  b  ritntioii  of  Botno  of  \hc9C  as  we 
nuirUi-d  lliem  in  rcailing  "Tho  Olhcr  Girls." 

Udo  of  her  chumclcra  nbo  liad  1m>cii  recently  reduced  from 
affluence  to  poverty  by  ttic  suiUlon  death  of  a  follier,  leaving 
ber  in  cliurgo  of  n  delicate,  liclple&s  mother,  suys  to  Mias 
Kirkbright  (uno  of  the  wiints) :  "  All  that  comes  hanl  to  me  is 
tbo  chun>;itig ;  llio  not  staying  of  anything  anywhere.  My 
life  H^ciiiu  uU  broken  and  mixed  up.  Mias  Kirkbright.  Nolii- 
infr  poc«  right  on  as  if  it  belonged."  **  IjO,  ii  is  I,  be  i>ol 
■fniid,"  i-cjMsata  Miss  Kirkbright,  softly,  "when  things  work 
BgainBt  u»  and  chungo  in  &pito  of  us  we  may  know  it  in  the 
Lord  working.    That  is  the  comfort,  Uic  certainly." 

"  Real  work  disposes  and  qualifies  a  man  to  believe  in  a 
real  destiny — a  i-cul  God.      A  carpenter  can  sec  that  nuib 
are  never  driven  fur  ncttliing.     It  is,  perhnpd,  the  jsham  work 
I  of  our  day  that  ebakcs  forth  its  purpose  and  unity. 

"  "  Tho  sense  of  nccompUshmcnt  is  the  Sunday  feeling.  It  is 
the  vory  fL-eling  in  ivliith  God  lumsclf  rested,  and  out  of  His 
own  joy  bade  all  His  sons  rest  likewise  in  their  turn  every 
time  they  should  end  a  si.\-duys'  toil. 

"  Pmycrs  and  special  providences !  Arc  these  thrast  out  of 
the  scheme,  because  there  is  a  scheme,  and  a  steadfastness 
of  administration  in  God's  laws?  Is  there  no  use  in  praying 
for  niin,  or  the  calming  of  a  storm,  or  a  blessing  on  the 
medicine  we  give  the  sick?  When  it  was  all  set  going  was 
not  j>ra>/er  pjwided  for  f  It  was  answered  a  million  years 
ago  in  the  heart  of  God,  who  put  it  into  your  heart  and 
nature  to  pray.  The  more  law  you  have  the  more  all  things 
como  under  its  foresight." 

"  God  let  his  Clirist  die  —  suffer  for  the  whole  world. 
Clirist  lets  those  whom  lie  counts  worthy  suffer  —  die  for 
their  world.  The  Lamb  is  forever  shiin  ;  the  sacrifice  of  the 
holy  is  forever  making.     It  is  thus  that  they  come  at  last  to 
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walk  in  white  with  Him,  because  they  have  washed  their 

robes  in  His  blood  —  partaken  of  His  sacrifice." 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  daughter  suffering  the  late  remorse  of  love  for  a  mother 
for  whom  she  did  not  do  enough  while  living,  says  :  "  I  want 
to  love  and  do  for  her  what  I  did  not  do  here.  Qm  I  ever 
have  my  chances  given  me  back  again  ?*• 

Her  minister  answei's,  "  You  have  them  now  —  go  and  do 
something  for  '  the  least  of  these '  —  that  is  how  we  can  work 
for  our  friends  that  have  been  'lifted  up.'  Do  their  enninds, 
enter  into  their  work,  be  a  link  yourself  in  the  divine  chain, 
and  feel  the  joy  and  the  life  of  it.  The  moment  you  give 
yourself,  you  will  feel  all  that  —  you  shall  know  that  you 
are  joined  to  them.  You  need  not  wait  to  go  to  heaven ; 
you  can  be  in  heaven  now." 

This  is  high  teaching  —  but  not  too  high. 

We  rejoice  that  Mrs.  Whitney's  works  have  attained  such 
popularity,  and  heartily  wish  them  even  more  readers  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past. 


—  Alleu^oa   h  •UTMMd  — "Afric*"  — "The  t«m-B«t«-"  — StnOM 

and  TravrU  Abroad— "Bana"  —  "  A  Tliltikiiis  St*'"'"  —  (^oB<t>^V''°*> 
((am  Ibe  State  ol  Manaclimwm  —  Statu*  of  SaMiiwl  Aila»»» — Miaa  Whit- 
ntfa  StttUo—  tttroOoa  t«  Umr  An  —  Wwk  thai  «IU  Mdwie. 

EARS  ago  I  vas  pcnnttlo<I  frM  nccvss  to  Ibo  stadio 

,  of  an  nilint,  nliile  be  was  painting  iLc  por- 
I  tniit  of  u  Imiy  of  wliose  grace  and  beauty  I  had 
hcaiii,  but  ivboni  I  hnd  never  mpt.  I  wntcbed 
■  tbf  growfb  of  Ibc  picture  wilh  great  interest : 
but  nboii,  lit  Inst,  it  iviis  completed,  and  looked 
forth  from  the  canvas  as  a  living  reality,  it  was 
to  me  a  vision  of  impossible  loveliness.  "It  is 
not  a  portrait,"  I  said;  "it  is  an  almost  ideal 
concpplion." 

One  day  tbo  lady  herself  entered  the  studio.  On  the 
instant,  the  picture  seemed  to  sutler  loss.  It  was  as  ex- 
quisite in  color  as  before,  and  its  fineness  suggested  the 
epiritiiiil  elevation  which  characterized  the  original.  But  the 
portrait  wore  always  the  same  expression,  while  the  radiant 
woman  whom  it  copied  changed  with  every  passing  thought. 
Hera  was  a  many-sided  pei'sonality,  which  defied  transcrip- 
tion. "No  artist  can  do  justice  to  such  a  woman  in  a  pic- 
ture," was  now  my  criticism.     "Those  who  have  oever  seen 
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her  will  call  your  portrait  an  exaggeration ;  to  her  friends  M 
will  be  a  failure.** 

I  have  remembered  this  experience  while  attempting  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  woman  artist  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  page.  For  it  is  not  possible,  in  the  limited 
space  at  command,  to  make  other  than  an  incomplete  pen- 
picture  of  one  who,  as  woman,  friend,  poet,  and  sculptor,  has 
won  the  highest  place  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  her, 
throuirh  her  worth  and  her  work.  To  sketch  her  as  she  is 
revealed  to  her  friends  would  be  considered  the  partial 
utterance  of  uncritical  affection.  The  word  painting  would 
be  re<]:arded  an  exaofffcration. 

To  present  her  faithfully  as  a  poet,  gifted  with  exceptional 
poetic  instinct  beyond  most  writers  of  modern  times  —  as  a 
sculptor,  whose  work  takes  rank  with  that  of  ailists  at  home 
and  abroad,  who  have  won  world-wide  reputation  from  their 
skill  in  evoking  life  and  beauty  from  the  shapeless  marble  — 
this  calls  for  an  elaboration  and  detail  not  compatible  with 
the  space  allotted.  In  the  imperfect  sketch  that  follows,  the 
materials  for  which  have  been  gathered  from  the  personal 
friends  of  Miss  Whitnev,  and  from  artists  fannliar  with  her 
work,  there  is  given  little  more  than  the  outlines  of  a  diligent, 
earnest,  well-rounded  life  and  character.  To  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  must  be  left  the  filling  in  of  details. 

Fortunate  in  her  parentage,  and  in  her  early  training,  Anne 
Whitney  passed  through  childhood  and  youth  into  woman- 
hood under  most  favorable  conditions.  Never  was  there  any 
lack  in  the  wise  and  kind  intentions  of  her  parents.  From 
them  she  has  inherited  the  fine  phj'^sique  which  has  enabled 
her,  without  peril,  to  overcome  the  manual  diflSculties  of  her 
art.  The  simplicity  and  nobleness  of  nature  which  strongly 
marked  the  parents  are  traits  in  the  daughter,  as  are  their 
individualism,  their  strength  of  character,  their  loftiness  of 
moral  tone.  She  has  also  inherited  an  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  in  reform,  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  any  and 
every  form  of  injustice,  and  a  vital  belief  in  human  better- 
ment. 
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As  II  cbiUl  she  wiw  tiright  wnl  ji>you»,  overflowing  wilh 
fluiiniil  sjiirits,  tlio  object  of  nn  f^m-omims^mg  tundvnic&s  to 
brolliera  nnd  sistci's,  of  wbom  isho  was  youngest.  Xuvcr  nu 
a  chilli  more  ten<1cr1y  lored  or  more  nUcly  cared  for.  Tbe 
fteal  schools  and  the  Uest  teachcnt  were  pro%'iilctl  hor  ;  aod  (o 
these  fthe  boro  a  receptive  spirit  an<t  n  fucilo  nature. 

"Xcvcr  did  »he  tMitcr  the  gchool-rooin,"  saijs  one  of  iter 
teachen,  "that  my  eyva  aud  my  heart  did  not  go  forth  to 
wclconio  her.  She  alnaya  hrougbt  in  with  her  Mich  a  m>n»e 
of  freshness  and  purity  that,  in-ttinotively,  I  thought  of  the 
coming  in  of  the  morning.  Every  tcucbcr  in  iho  bc-hool 
obi^'i'ved  her,  and  nil  rejoiced  in  her.  In  nil  that  &be  6.iid  t*r 
did  she  manifested  cliaractcr.  When  ehc  rend  or  rcciteil,  it 
was  in  the  low  tone  that  needs  "  to  rise  half  a  note  to  calcfa 
attention."  But  the  milling  of  her  voice  was  never  necessary, 
as  the  hum  of  the  school-i'oom  died  ini«tuntly,  in  the  desire  of 
.  iicr  mates  to  enjoy  her  always  intelligent,  distinct  enunciation, 
iiich  brought  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  text.  A  gentle 
i^ravity,  a  sweet  intelligence  of  infrequent  speech,  and  a  |»er- 
viLsive  Ivindlinesii  of  manner  m:irkcd  her  intercourse  with  hir 
fellow-students,  it  being  always  apparent  that  she  was  with, 
but  not  of  them." 

As  the  girlhood  of  Anne  'Whitney  merged  into  womanhood, 
it  was  impossible  that  she  should  escape  the  pain  and  suSer- 
ing  that  come  to  all  gifted  natures.  Death  made  a  sad  gsip 
in  the  family  circle,  when,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  the 

"Dreadful  odJa  'twiit  live  and  dead. 
That  make  na  part  as  those  at  Babel  did  — 
Through  sudden  ignorance  of  a  common  tongue." 

"For  a  long  time  after,  everything  smelt  of  the  grave,"  she 
once  said. 

A  high  order  of  imnginative  power  was  hers,  and  "the 
sorrowful  great  gift,  conferred  on  poets,  of  a  twofold  life  — 
as  if  one  were  not  enough  for  pain."  Keenly  alive  to  the 
beautiful  in  all  things,  she  was  perplexed  by  the  pettiness  and 
meanness,  the  wrong  and  injustice,  that  so  largely  enter  into 
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and  deform  human  life.  Thrilling  to  the  joyousness  of 
nature,  with  a  soul  attuned  to  its  subtlest  harmonies,  she  was 
smitten  witli  soi*e  pain  as  she  looked  out  on  the  conflict  and 
turmoil  of  life,  — with  its  doing  and  undoing,  its  sinning  and 
repenting,  its  loving  and  grieving,  its  incompleteness  and 
unrest.  Glowing  with  divine  aspiration  to  climb  "  the  altar 
stairs  that  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God,**  she  measured 
the  vast  distance  that  must  stretch  forever  between  her 
liighest  ideal  and  her  attainment  of  it. 

**  Capacity  for  pain  "  is  not  unfrequently  •*  a  mark  of  rank 
in  nature."  It  is  not  possible  for  one  to  speak  nobly  who 
does  not  feci  profoundly,  and  nature  has  so  blended  suffering 
with  power,  that  it  sometimes  has  the  i*eIation  of  cause  to 
effect.  The  outcome  of  this  time  of  early  perplexity  and 
suffering,  of  profound  feeling  and  thinking,  was  a  book  of 
poems,  as  original  as  they  are  vigorous.  Their  quality  is 
remarkable.  They  are  mostly  expressed  in  stateliness  of 
rhythm,  and  there  is  not  a  morbid  lino  in  them.  Largeness 
of  thought  and  greatness  of  feeling  inspii*c  them,  and  they 
palpiUite  with  earnestness,  strength,  and  coui'age. 

The  ablest  reviewers  of  the  time  pronounced  them  **  un- 
'excelled  in  modern  times."  One  of  the  ablest  critics  of  the 
day,  Samuel  Johnson,  thus  sums  up  his  estimate  of  them  : 
•*They  descend  into  the  deeper  and  sadder  experiences  of 
*4ife,  and  deal  with  the  highest  problems  and  mysteries,  while 
they  are  yet  full  of  cheer  and  health.  They  send  the  i-epose 
of  absolute  truth  and  spiritual  intuition  through  the  aspira- 
tions and  conflicts  of  life,  and  give  us  its  poetry  and  highest 
philosophy.  The  author  will  have  the  deepest  thanks  of 
many,  who  will  not  know  how  to  express  the  enjoyment  and 
the  good  they  find  in  them.'* 

:  It  is  evident  that  the  poet  has  come  off  conqueror  in 
whatever  mental  conflict  she  has  struggled;  that  she  has 
learned  the  mission  of  suffering,  has  attained  to  that  patience 
which  is  power, — to  that  peace  which  is  diviner  than  hap- 
piness. For,  as  she  soars  fair  up  into  the  blue,  she  sings 
exultingly :  — 
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Gting  tliiB{; 


Thai  oar  port  hiu  dirfaied  tha  mcM  of  nobfe  Kviagb^ 
■laJfeBt,  for  kbe  write* :  — 


"  AD  tbat  be  fau  or  K  who  girn. 
With  whom  no  rartli-boni  wuh  sanrivca 
To  ImmM  tiia  liKlc  grk-I  or  Ui«, 
God  Ilia  pnai  tl»btor  Mirvl;  u, 
Anil  pBj«  iaftoiljr.    WIm  meet 
T1i«  comin];  fat«  li«U>«aj,  ami  fltog 
Tlivif  tloMcd  Intatiim  at  hvr  fc-et. 
Shall  feci  (lirudgh  all  Iter  clamoring. 
Her  linni  **c  <{iiiiil,    AA«  hnnes  'ttccre  vain 
To  tmpt'j  %thiit  Ooii  l/rimt  tiff-liii" 
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Writing  while  tbe  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  itnti- 
•lavery  ogitulion,  it  was  not  possible  for  Miss  Whitnejr  Id 
ignore  tlio  nation')*  sin  and  shame;  fur  there  is  refonnatoij 
bIoo<l  in  her  veins,  and  her  lovo  of  justice  rendered  her  hate 
of  slavery  peculiiirly  strong.  Such  of  her  poems  as  touch  tbe 
luitionnl  evil  i-eiid  us  though  tbe  heart's  hot  blood  were  coors- 
tog  through  tbe  linea. 

ConKpicuous  for  tbe  spirit  of  I>enuly  which  ;;lon-s  witbia 
them,  uro  "Five  Sonnets  relating  to  Beauty."  Two  of  these 
■re  given,  not  as  the  best  tbat  could  bo  quoted,  but  because 
they  seem  lo  foreshndow  the  career  of  the  author  io  whid 
love  of  l>ciiuty  nnd  love  of  form  were  to  be  united,  and  «i 
which  she  presently  entered :  — 

"  Largess  from  scvcnfoli]  heavens,  I  pray,  descend 
On  alt  wlio  toil  for  Beauty !  Never  feet 
Gmw  weary  that  have  done  her  bidding  aweet 
About  tbe  careless  world  1  For  ahe  it  friend 
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And  darling  of  the  universe ;  —  and  day  by  day, 

She  comes  and  goes,  but  never  dies. 

So  precious  is  she  in  the  eternal  eyes. 

Oh,  dost  thou  scorn  her,  seeing  what  fine  way 

She  doth  avenge  ?  For  heaven,  because  of  her,  « 

Shall  one  day  find  thee  fitter.     How  old  hours 

Of  star-rapt  night  about  thy  heart  had  curled, 

And  thou  hadst  felt  the  morning's  golden  stir. 

And  the  ap]>ealing  loveliness  of  flowers,  — 

Yea,  all  the  saving  beauty  of  the  world.'' 

^  And  for  that  thou  art  Beauty,  and  thy  name 
Transcends  all  praise  of  thee,  and  doth  but  leave 
Thyself  for  thy  true  rendering,  I  grieve 
O'er  idle  words.    Oh,  never  dost  thou  blame. 
But  seekest  to  inspire  me  all  the  same. 
With  thine  immortal  freshness!    Through  the  nig1)t 
The  moon  comes  large  and  slow,  winging  with  light 
The  joyous  sea;  while  sunset's  last  red  flame. 
Baring  the  heavens  for  glories  to  succeed. 
Goes  softly  out,  with  endless  farewell  gleams. 
Ebbing  along  the  yellow  marge  of  day ; 
Glides  slow,  with  backward  gaze ;  sadly,  indeed. 
And  slow,  as  from  the  heart  which  new  love  claims, 
An  older  memory  doth  steal  away." 

.  Miss  Whitney's  book  of  poems  was  so  warmly  welcomed 
that  it  was  hoped  she  would  devote  her  life  to  poetry ;  and  U 
fiecmed  certain,  at  one  time,  that  sho  would  choose  literature 
OS  the  field  for  the  cxerciso  of  her  talents.  A  seemingly 
slight  circumstance  gave  a  different  bent  to  her  genius.  She 
had  been  modelling  for  some  time,  for  her  own  pleasure,  and 
'With  no  definite  purpose,  sometimes  using  snow,  sometimes 
wot  sand,  clay,  or  any  other  convenient  plastic  materials 
One  day,  having  oveiturned  a  pot  of  sand  in  the  groon-house; 
which,  from  its  dampness,  readily  took  impressions,  rile 
began  to  model  it,  keeping  at  the  work  for  hours,  and  return- 
ing to  it  next  day  with  zest,  till  she  had  wrought  out  her 
idea.  Her  thought  bid. taken  visible  form;  and  it  gave  her 
such  satisfaction  that  she  then  an4  there  decided  to  make  sculpt- 


•  of  the  cmiccptian,  but  tin  fitct  that  it  i 
by  lino  of  tbc  gnndckt  inciilent:!  of  American  biston'.  thnaU 
mnrvr  on  il  ihc  iiimiurtulily  uf  bronze  or  maHilc.  To  futon 
genenitiotu  it  would  talco  kigliraiik  m  i  hUturtc  staluc,  ki-cp- 
in?  grttcn  tlu!  tnemon-  of  tb(!  time  when,  on  ibo  lop  wave  uf 
»  nations  ri*;hltiou)t  w nlli  wiib  slarcr}', four  milljon  of  sbra 
wore  liRcd  to  the  level  of  frecni(»i. 

iliM  \Vhttfi«y*s  uext  work  vena  a  Inmslntion  into  fonn  ct 
the  old  fable  of  tbe  nm-ients,  wbich  Tcnn>-i>on  has  rvprodiicei) 
in  bitt  poem,  "  Tbe  Lotu»-l-Iiitcr.*'  Thi^  mut,  in  some  respects. 
■  more  iimliiliuuB  work  Ibnn  any  of  its  pmlccessors.  For  il 
mil  no  undnipecl  figure,  ami  Ibero  were  dillicuUies  to  be  oTer- 
comc  Ibat  she  biid  not  met  in  h^r  oliier  works.  Her  eucoess- 
fill  treatment  of  Ibem  indimtvd  u  yet  f:ir(ber  ndi-anre  in  ber 
»rt.  Slio  reprcsenteil  tbo  "Lolus-I-jiter''  a«  n  youlb  n  ibe 
Mfly  flu»b  of  niiinbood.  He  bus  entcn  of  tbo  seductive  fruit 
"*  wborcof  wbo  tualea  forgets  bis  ontire  country,"  and  loses  all 
dei^ire  to  return  to  it,  but  ever  after  gives  himself  to  plcnsure- 
■fioking.  With  b.ntf-«but  eyes  tbut  "aeem  fulling  asleep  in  & 
half  drenin,"  muscles  relaxed  in  purposeless  iJiciics^.  senses 
sterjHKl  in  delicious  liin^or,  bv  leans  n^iinst  the  liuiik  of  a 
palm-tree,  tbo  bead,  splendidly  set  on  the  shoulders,  beii^ 
supported  by  tbo  upraised  right  arm. 

And  now  came  the  time  so  long  anticipated,  so  dcnr  (o  tbe 
artist,  when,  occompiiiiied  by  her  insepaniblo  friend,  herself  a 
worker  in  nnotlicr  domain  of  art,  whoso  tastes  are  akin  to  her 
own,  imd  whose  life  is  united  with  hers  in  a  beitutiful  friend- 
ship. Miss  Whitney  went  abroad.  Here  she  spent  five  yean, 
chiefly  in  Rome,  but  pursuing  her  work  also  in  Florence, 
Municb,  and  Paris,  studying,  drawing  and  modelling,  as  she 
had  opportunity.  "Tbe  study  of  ancient  sculpture,"  she 
says,  "  was  my  greatest  help."  With  dmwing  in  the  galleries, 
and  prnctico  and  study  from  life  in  her  studio,  the  time  went 
on.  She  secluded  bcrself  fn)m  general  society,  never  going 
into  largo  companies,  as  is  her  habit,  for  tbe  most  part,  at 
home.  AVhen  expostulated  with  Iwcause  of  this  seclusion, 
and  assured  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  her  health,  and  her 
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popalnrity  as  well,  she  answered,  **Yoa  must  consider  my 
Jiniitations.  I  really  have  the  power  to  do  but  one  of  two 
things.     Choose." 

What  benefit  was  to  be  derived  from  the  criticism  of  artist9 
and  friends,  she  eagerly  availed  hei*self  of,  — especially  of  the 
«lear  intelligence,  and  native  and  iusti*ucted  feeling  for  art,  of 
the  friend  who  accompanied  her.  She  sought  after  a  better 
and  completer  technique^  that  she  might  more  adequately  ex- 
press her  ideal,  not  dificring  in  this  respect  from  other  artists. 
Cut  while  all  artists  l)elicve  that  ai*t  is  only  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression, Miss  Whitney  bore  with  her  to  Europe,  along  with 
the  ideals  of  half  a  lifetime,  a  keen  sensitiveness  to  real 
tilings^  as  distinguished  from  the  superficial  motives  that  pro- 
sent  themselves  in  what  may  be  new  or  picturesque.  She 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  studies  of  her  brother -artists  in 
Itiily.  But  however  great  her  admiration  of  their  flights  into 
the  realms  of  fancy,  —  their  translation  of  Greek  myths,  and 
representation  of  marble  modem  go<ls,  —  her  own  bent  was 
always  grave ;  and  if  her  work  was  not  representative  of 
something  in  the  depths  of  her  own  being,  she  had  little 
satisfaction  in  it. 

While  abroad  she  made  many  sketches,  and  modelled  sev-» 
eral  fine  statues.  One  of  these  was  a  male  figure,  the  ^Chal- 
dean Astronomer,"  standing  reverently  in  the  midnight, 
intently  studying  the  silent  stars,  and  measuring  *'  celestial 
spaces  '*  with  parted  fingers.  She  moulded  a  charming  gmup 
of  three  baby-figures,  rounded  and  dimpled,  perfectly  indic- 
ative of  the  infantile  innocence  and  unconsciousness  which 
she  sought  to  copy.  They  were  exquisite  in  their  sweetness 
of  expression  and  ti*uthfulness  to  nature. 

Miss  Whitney's  strong  feeling  against  slavery  once  more 
uttered  itself  in  a  work  of  art.  The  subject  of  her  next 
sketch  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  last  gen- 
eration,—  the  great  St.  Domingo  chief,  statesman,  and  gov- 
ernor, Toussaint  L'Ouvcrture,  —  an  unmixed  negro,  bom  a 
slave,  with  no  drop  of  white  blood  in  his  veins.  He  was 
the  hero  of  Harriet  Martineaus  thrilling  book,  **The  Hour 
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Utl  tho  Mao."  Womlcll  I*Uillii).s  nuido  liitn  tlie  sDltjeetoTt 
cuporli  lectuiT,  tlolivcred  liuiit)i-i>il«  uf  times  Uuiiii;;  the  nnti' 
duvcry  struji^gle  of  our  cuuutry,  io  the    l«ndiug  towns  ani 

I  «>Ucs  of  tbo  Norlh.  M 

\  Oiitbcring  Itio  tnatsriaU  fov  TnuMaint's  biography  ftvD)flg| 
lips  or  litit  tincniif*,  ho  gniphicsilly  i-ocuuiitetl  tbo  royal  i-ntMf' 
or  l\w.  miin,  fitiui  (Iziy  lu  tiny,  when,  in  I7D1,  iH.  Domingo 
was  coiiviiliicil  liy  u  tvut*  of  nives,  nitU  a  n-ar  ot  aiiliotiN.— 
"  Iho  vrliilo  i-uco  npiiiiBt  the  uiuliillo  uiid  blnck,  Ihu  iilnck 
•giiiiisl  lK>lh;  the  Fn:ndiiiinu  iigiuniit  the  Kn;^li»li  iiiid  IS|iaD- 
ianl,  the  Hputiiunl  iigtiiuitt  Ixtlli."  S(oi>  by  btcp  he  led  liii 
audiences  down  tho  yoi\r»  in  nhicli  Touasaint.  u  Mcttfi-nicb 
and  II  Wiinhinglou  united,  ciilmod  tlie  inHUiTctrlioD,  cK^tvd  in 
tnvincililc  army  out  of  nn^rnieii  deninralizeU  by  two  cunturie* 
of  slavery,  hurled  tlivm  liko  n  Ihundorlwlt  a^inat  Iwtli 
Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  conriUL-rin^  Iwtb,  "sent  llio  £ng> 
llah  skulking  home  to  Janiidai,"  and  i-catorcd  to  the  negro  Um 

Ubcrty  GuU  gavv  liiui. 

^  'I'hun  with  "  pcaco  restored  to  ev-eiy  household  on  tbt 
Uluiid.  llic  viilley^  laughing  with  fertility,  cullui-e  cituibiiig  tbfl 
mountains,  the  coninieR'o  of  tho  world  anchoring  in  its  bar^ 
bors,"  order  reigning  uiibmkcn  through  all  its  highways  and 
by-wnys,  Toussiiiitt  made  tho  only  mistake  of  his  life.  He 
disbanded  his  anny,  and,  loyal  to  tlie  French  govcnmient,  h« 
trusted  in  the  pcrtidious  first  Xapoleon,  and  yielded  to  him  lb« 
government  of  St,  Domingo.  Ordered  to  Paris,  tho  self- 
made  Eni|)eror  flung  him  into  jiiil,  and  then  honored  still  fur- 
ther the  oonfidciice  of  the  black  hero,  by  incarcemting  Uim 
in  !i  slone  dungeon  of  a  csistlc  in  Switzerland,  and  leaving 
him  —  ''a  sunny  child  of  the  tropics"  —  to  die  of  cold  and 
Btarvation. 

"  Fifty  years  hence,"  says  AVcndell  Phillips,  in  the  sulilime 
peroralion  of  his  marvellous  lecture,  "  when  truth  gets  a  lieai^ 
iiig,  the  Muso  of  UisUn-y  will  put  Phocion  for  the  Greek,  and 
lirulus  fur  the  Roman,  Ilaini>i1cn  for  Kngland,  and  Fayette  for 
France,  choose  AVashington  as  tlio  bright  consummate  flower 
of  our  earlier  civilization,  and  John  Brown  as  tho  rijte  fruit 
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of  our  noonday,  Hhd  then,  dipping  her  pen  in  the  fiunligbt, 
will  write  in  the  clear  blue  above  them  all,  the  name  of  the 
soldier,  the  statesman,  the  martyr  —  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.** 

It  was  this  noble  Haytien,  whom  the  world  would  proudly 
renieml)er  in  immortal  marble  but  for  his  unpardonable  crime 
of  wearing  a  bhiek  skin  over  his  white  soul,  that  Anne  Whit- 
ney chose  for  her  next  sketch.  Could  she  have  ^elected  a 
worthier  subject?  The  event  of  his  life  which  she  has  em- 
bodied in  her  representation,  is  his  impnsonment  by  Napo- 
leon. He  sits  alone  in  his  stony  dungeon,  nude,  save  for  a 
rude  covering  al>out  the  waist.  With  tropical  blood  in  his 
veins,  there  is  ice  on  his  floor  in  winter,  and  water  in  sum* 
mer.  He  writes  to  his  Emperor :  **  Sire,  I  am  a  French  citi- 
zen. I  never  broke  a  law.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  saved  for 
you  the  best  island  of  your  realm.  Sire,  of  your  mercy, 
grant  me  justice  ! "  No  answer  is  returned.  /He  is  scomed, 
betraj'cd,  ignored,  doomed  —  he  must  die.  Above  the  lust 
of  gold,  pure  in  private  life,  generous  in  the  use  of  power, 
always  obedient  to  law,  he  is  yet  to  die,  ignominiously, 
starved,  like  a  rat  in  his  hole.     He  comprehends  it  all. 

But  not  a  line  of  his  face  betrays  weakness  or  fear,  —  not  a 
shade  of  bitterness  or  hate  darkens  it.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
noble  in  its  expression  of  endurance  and  heroism.  Intensely 
serious  and  sad,  he  leans  forward,  looking  you  straight  in  the 
face,  while  his  right  hand  indicates  the  inscription  he  has  traced 
on  the  floor,  **  Dieit  se  charge/*'  Forsaken  by  all,  justice 
denied  him,  and  a  dishonored  grave  awaiting  him,  he  is  yet 
brave  and  strong ;  for  a  just  God  is  in  the  heavens.  With 
Him  he  rests  his  case.  /The  lines  of  the  figure  are  admira- 
ble ;  and,  while  the  face  and  form  are  full  of  force  and 
character,  there  is  great  simplicity  in  Miss  Whitney's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  The  technique  of  the  sketch  is  so 
completely  su1)ordinated  to  the  grand  idea,  that  one  forgets 
to  observe  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  wrought, 
and  looks  beyond  to  the  hero  whom  it  commemorates,  with  a 
heai*t  full  of  sympathy  for  his  hard  fate,  and  eyes  dim  with 
tears,  for  his  unrecognized  greatness. 
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It  via  Tfhilo  sbo  ira«  in  Some  Ibat  MUs  Whitney  conceived 
tbe  iilca  or  a  ftutuc  tlut  inu»t  mnk  vrilh  tli6  best  sculpture  of 
DKKlcni  titncs.  Mild  wtiidi  took  eurh  lioUl  of  her  imap inatwD 
ihnt  Bba  wrouglit  it  nut  iu  u  tromlcrfully  forcilile  uiu)  impres- 
■Ivo  nunner.  llcr  "Uonui,"  like  bvr  **  Africa,"  is  gniad  in 
coofeption.  It  btu  l*ceii  fitly  called  a  "Ibinking  statue." 
Only  aa  artist  of  ibo  highest  power  could  ha^c  dtsigned  it. 
It  iti  tlie  Ilonio  of  Pio  XoQo'6  time  th:it  is  represeoted,  — 

I  "CLiltlleo  ao<!  crownlea*  in  lier  voicclesB  woe." 

Mistt  Whitney  has  personified  Rcrmc  as  a  Itonian  beggar, 
whow  iiged  and  wrinkled  fiii>e  iihoivs  traces  of  early,  mujcslic 
beuiity.  8I10  Mtt  (in  u  broken  Corinthian  capital,  with  Iter 
head  tbrown  forward  in  a  profound  revcry.  Stie  ta  looking 
back  mournfully  into  ibe  \>u»t.  and  nieinuriea  of  ber  glorious 
history  dclilo  Ifcfuro  her.    Her  rolms  flow  uI>out  her  in  siimplc, 

kohisxii.'  foldii,  ber  gown  revealing  Mimetliiug  of  its  former 
■Mgnitlccnce  ;  for  it  i^  iKirdei^Ml  with  medallions  of  her  antiijue 
•eulpturcB,  lb«  preciiius  art  Iroasuvesof  the  world,  which  it  is 
an  jirt  cdiiciilion  to  aoo  and  to  study.  Slic  who  wears  it  waa 
once  the  migtress  of  tbe  world,  altbnugh  now  its  fringes  are 
rent,  its  hem  is  tattered,  its  glory  and  l>eauty  are  tanii:;hed. 

ller  left  hand,  resting  loosely  at  ber  side,  barely  bolds  the 
badge  which  tbe  beggars  of  tbatday  were  compelled  to  wear, 
—  a  mcdnl,  on  which  is  stamped,  "  Questvante  in  Roma"  — 
licensed  to  l)eg  in  Rome,  —  with  (he  number  of  the  license  on 
it.  Ilcr  right  hand  lies  listlessly  in  ber  lap,  and  fram  her 
nerveless  fingers  the  coins,  grudgingly  given  her,  drop 
unheeded  ;  for  ber  thoughts  are  far  away,  and  she  recks  not 
now  of  gifts  or  givers.  "  But  for  the  awful  fiime  of  Michael 
Angdo,"  writes  an  art  critic,  "one  would  almost  dare  to 
mnli-b  ber  face  with  that  of  the  Cumn^an  sybil,  it  is  so  lined 
and  scarred  with  traces  of  her  marvellous  experience  of  joy 
and  sorrow," 

Of  what  is  she  thinking?  Of  the  glory  of  her  post,  when 
all  the  world  paid  tribute  to  ber,  and  fibe  was  the  lender  of 
its  highest  civilization?    Of  the  provinces  sbo  conquered, 
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which  enriched  her  with  their  art,  And  skill,  aind  ledming,  and 
fresh,  untainted  blood?  Of  the  roads  she  built,  and  the 
bridges  with  which  she  spanned  the  rivers,  over  which 
marched  the  Roman  legions  to  conquest?  Of  the  legal  code 
she  formulated,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  world's 
jurisprudence  from  that  day  to  the  present?  Of  the  advent 
of  a  new,  simple,  pure  religion,  when  Christianity  opened  to 
her  the  possibilities  of  a  glorious  future,  until  its  priests 
prostituted  it  to  the  basest  purposes,  and  it  became  the  ally 
of  ignorance,  the  nurse  of  superstition,  and  the  strong  arm  of 
tyranny  and  injustice?  Possibly.  For  at  her  left  side,  thero 
is  half  concealed  the  triple  papal  mitre,  symbolic  of  the  cause 
of  her  pauperism,  ignorance,  and  woe. 

It  is  impossible  to  fitly  describe  this  statue,  so  as  to  gite 
an  idea  of  the  impression  it  makes  on  the  beholder,  or  the 
vastness  of  its  meaning,  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  studied. 
It  is  not  strange  that  it  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Rome, 
where  its  meaning  was  fully  understood.  To  the  Italians,  it 
dilated  with  significance,  which  angered  or  thrilled  them, 
according  as  they  were  the  friends  of  the  church  and  the 
government,  —  or  aspired  to  that  better  day,  which  has  since 
dawned,  when  Rome  should  Ix)  free  from  the  temporal  rule 
of  the  pope,  and  dismembered  Italy  l)e  uniBed,  under  a  free, 
wise,  strong,  liberal  government.  Its  power  was  so  deeply 
felt  in  Rome,  as  showing  the  world's  enthralling  city  in  all 
the  woe  of  her  decadence,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  for 
its  safety  to  send  it  to  Florence,  where  it  was  welcomed  to 
the  house  of  the  American  Minister,  and  kept  till  it  was  sent 
to  America.  Although  this  remarkable  work  has  been  put 
into  marble,  it  should  be  duplicated  in  bronze,  when  it  would 
be  enduring,  and,  like  Miss  Whitney's  ^  Africa."  would  take 
rank  with  the  historic  statues  of  the  world,  telling  the  story 
of  the  past  more  forcibly  than  can  the  printed  page. 

Returning  home  with  a  completer  technical  skill,  with 
enlarged  conceptions  of  art,  and  the  inspiration  bom  of  years 
of  contact  and  communion  with  the  great  masterpieces  of 
the  world,  Miss  Whitney  resumed  her  diligent  work  in  the 
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•tmlio,  nnd  conUnucd  to  do!ii<;ii  »nt]  to  model.  She  executed 
tovi'iiil  onnmiiiisions  for  portrait  biistn,  nliicli  gave  enlir* 
■nliririirlioii  to  the  largo  constiluciicicK  iiitcrcitlGd,  aod  evoked 
aliiio.->t  tm()tiii]ified  praiso  Croni  tut  c-ritic>t.  One  was  n  bust, 
in  inarhle,  of  President  Stenmei,  made  for  Amlicret  College. 
Annthor,  ii  bust  in  bronze  of  I*resident  Walker  of  Harvard 
Collej^e,  was  designed  for  llio  ebiietci's  at  Mcnioiiul  Hall. 
Sbo  liufi  cinee  duplicntod  it  in  marble  for  the  cburvb  of  which 
Pnviidont  Walker  was  formerly  the  minister.  Both  are  re- 
markable for  their  Btning  granp  of  diuracter,  for  the  impres- 
sive digiiil  V  of  the  exprc*!>ion,  and  for  tbcir  iidniirnMe  likeness, 
which  is  acknowledged  by  all  familiar  with  Dr.  Walker's  face. 

A  bust  in  marble  of  William  Lloyd  GaiTiwm  is  an  excellent 
chunicferiwition  of  this  eminent  ninn,  who  was  so  widely 
known,  and  wlio  has  bo  recently  left  us,  that  hio  face  and 

[Ui-e  ai-c  fi-esh  in  all  mcnioriee.  Tlio  easy  pose  of  tlie  head, 
the  kindliness  of  the  wi»c  .smile,  and  tlic  benignity  nnd  noble- 
of  the  fueo  are  finely  wrought  out  in  an  almost  perfect 
nprescntiition.  Misa  Whitney  also  made  a  miirble  head  of 
Keiits,  which  U  exquisite  in  beauty  iind  grace.  It  is  modelled 
fnmi  an  autlientic  cast,  fnmi  accurate  portraits,  fmm  a 
knowlc<lge  of  the  man  derived  from  a  study  of  Lis  poems, 
and  from  tirst  sources.  It  gives  one  the  satisfaction  of  a 
perfect  work,  nnd  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  studied,  the 
keener  is  one's  delight  in  it.  It  is  alivo  with  intellect, 
sensibility  nnd  grace,  and  appeals  eloquently  to  tlic  heail  by 
Its  tender  delicacy,  which  suggests  the  broken  life  of  the 
poet,  who  moui-ned  that  bis  "name  wns  writ  in  wafer." 

Hut  of  nil  Miss  Whitney's  heads  in  marble,  that  of  her 
Inseparable  friend  and  home  companion  is  most  charming.  It 
fs  the  bead  of  n  beautiful  woman,  as  simple  and  umiffected  as 
a  flowe-,  with  no  nrtiBcial  posing,  no  straining  after  effect,  no 
hint  of  self-consciousness.  No  lovelier  jrartrait  of  youiig 
ivomanhood  could  be  made,  nor  one  more  suggestive  of  the 
finest  feminine  qualities. 

It  bccimie  necessary  for  Miss  Whitney  to  make  n  second 
i^isit  to  Europe.     She  received  from  tho  state  of  Massachn- 
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eetts  a  commission  to  mako  a  statue,  in  marble,  of  Samuel 
A<li^"is,  the  Revolutionary  patriot,  to  be  placed  in  the  national 
galler}'  of  the  Capitol,  in  Washington.  The  committee  de- 
sired that  the  work  should  be  done  in  Italy. 
.  &imuel  Ad;uns  was  a  leader  of  the  Revolution,  —  an  orator, 
whose  fiery  s|)eech  kindled  the  latent  patriotism  of  the  colo- 
nitits  to  flame,  -—  a  man  of  unflinching  courage,  who  never 
quailed  before  a  menace,  or  in  the  presence  of  a  danger,  — a 
man  of  prompt,  decisive  action,  —  a  lover  of  freedom,  a  hater 
of  tyranny ;  modest,  self-sacri (icing,  to  whom  country  was 
^everything  and  all  else  secondary.  Miss  Whitney  has  been 
singularly  successful  in  her  conception  of  the  early  patriot, 
treating  the  subject  with  severe  simplicity.  Following  the 
plain  citizen's  dress  of  the  time,  she  has  subdued  it  to  grace 
and  dignity.  You  see  in  her  Adams  a  man  of  character,  erect 
and  strong,  with  a  noble  bearing  and  a  fine  good  face,  —  both 
face  and  figure  instinct  with  energy,  power,  and  thought. 

He  st:inds  in  perfect  repose,  with  one  leg  slightly  ad- 
vanced. His  arms  are  folded ;  bis  head  elevated ;  there  is 
fiery  earnestness  in  his  manner.  He  demands  of  Governor 
Hutchinson  the  immediate  withdmwal  of  the  Briti:sh  troops, 
which  have  been  stationed  in  the  town  of  Boston  for  the  hist 
eighteen  months,  a  steady  menace  to  its  peace.  His  authority 
is  the  vote  of  the  town-meeting,  which  he  holds,  and  which 
is  couched  in  indignant  and  peremptory  language.  Defiant, 
he  awaits  the  answer  of  the  quailing  official. 

It  is  told  of  Michael  Angelo,  that,  gazing  long  in  admira- 
tion at  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  the 
Roman  Capitol,  he  exclaimed  at  last,  '*  Cammina  .'"  — "Step 
on  !  "  A  lesser  critic  of  our  day,  standing  long  in  admiration 
before  Miss  Wbitney^s  statue  of  Adams,  said.  He  will  obtain 
his  demand  presently ;  then  he  will  step  down  and  walk  away  I " 
This  almost  breathing  statue,  full  of  resolve  and  fire,  has 
been  reproduced  in  bronze,  and  stands  in  Dock  Square,  Bos- 
ton, where  it  receives  the  silent  greeting  of  the  mighty 
throngs  that  daily  pass  it,  on  the  way  from  the  railway  sta- 
tions in  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
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It  was  proposed  to  erect  in  Boston  a  stntue  to  Clmrtes 
Suiniicr,  and  dcsi^s  for  a  Bitting  stntuc  woi-o  solicited  by  a 
coiuinittco  of  pentlt'oien,  of  wlium,  contrary  to  Euro[>enn 
custom,  not  ono  wits  nn  nrlist.  Neither  wti»  there  u  womnn 
on  tlie  committee,  altboiigli  many  American  women,  tbrou^ 
tlioir  genius  iinil  culture,  and  tiy  Ihcir  yeara  of  art  study 
abroad  in  the  8tudi<id  of  llie  musters,  iiiid  in  the  great  gaU 
toriex,  nra  Ixrtter  fitted  to  serve  on  art  committees  tlian  are 
aome  of  the  men  elected  to  them,  wlio  are  necessarily  ab- 
sorlted  in  buninoss  and  politics. 

Miss  Whitney  made  a  model  for  a  sitting  et;itno  of  Sumnpr, 
wbicU  she  sent  to  the  eom[)etitivc  oxbibilion.  It  was  the  only 
oomi>elitinri  of  her  art  career.  The  model  was  itself  a  work 
of  unv-ominon  excellence,  and  auggcsted  a  statue  of  higher 
morit  than  Americans  arc  accustomed  to  see  in  their  public 
ptncos.  Mr.  Sumner  in  represented  seated,  and  the  blazon 
Ot  the  arms  of  the  United  Slates  on  the  Imck  of  the  chair 
idicatcs  the  locality  as  the  Semite  Chamber. 

Tlie  costume  is  such  as  Sir.  Sumner  was  accustomed  to 
wear;  but  the  genius  of  the  artist  has  sulmrdinatcd  the  un- 
graceful garments  of  the  day  to  the  refined,  scholarly,  strong 
man  who  wears  them,  and  the  figure  is  clothed  with  dignity. 
The  character  of  the  great  statesman  permeates  and  glorifies 
the  whole,  the  serene  thought  fulness  of  the  face  Iwing  recog- 
nized as  the  habitual  expression  of  (he  man,  who  had  seen  the 
great  cause  with  which  he  was  identified  carried  to  a  grand 
success.  Around  the  pedestal,  in  high  relief,  is  a  processioa 
of  figures  symbolizing  the  emancipation  of  the  American 
slaves,  chissical  in  t>eauty,  and  typical  of  the  great  work  of 
Sumner's  life.  This  model  was  exhibited  to  the  public,  not 
only  in  Boston,  but  in  New  York,  at  the  Union  League  Club, 
from  whose  <tooi-s  a  colored  regiment  had  marebed  to  the  war. 
George  William  Curtis,  whose  opinion,  both  as  a  man  of  artistic 
taste  and  culture  and  as  a  warm  persona!  friend  of  Sumner,  \s 
worthyof  consideration,  said  of  it  in  "Harper's  Weekly*:  — 

"  In  the  sketch  Mr.  Sumner  is  represented  sitting,  and  the 
expression  of  his  face  and  person  is  perfectly  reproduced  in 
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a  free,  graceful,  and  forcible  manner,  so  that  to  all  who  knew 
him  personally,  and  to  those  who  knew  bim  only  as  a  publio 
man,  identified  with  a  groat  cause,  it  is  an  admirable  and  most 
satisfactory  work." 

Nevertheless,  Miss  Whitney,  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  all  competent  art  judges,  did  not  receive  the  award  of  the 
committee.  But  as  there  Is  but  one  statue  of  Charles  Sumner 
In  existence,  and  that  not  satisfactory,  nor  famed  for  excel- 
lence, others  are  sure  to  be  made.  And  the  day  is  quite 
certain  to  come  when  her  statue,  with  int^reased  beauty  and 
strength,  will  adorn  some  one  of  the  public  places  of  the 
land,  perpetuating  his  great  memory,  who  "  lent  to  the  dumb 
his  voice,"  who  gave  to  their  darkness  his  light,  and  exchanged 
his  ease  and  restfulness  for  their  life-long  pain. 

Miss  Whitney  spent  n  year  in  France  during  her  second 
journey  abn>ad,  familiarizing  herself  with  the  superior  skill 
of  the  French  artists,  and  their  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure.  She  passed  two  months  in  a  peasant  village, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Paris,  modelling  and  study- 
ing. Here  she  mode  three  heads  —  one,  the  head  of  a  beau- 
tiful girt,  full  of  wild,  free  beauty,  untrained  and  undevel- 
oped. Another  was  the  head  of  a  peasant  child,  n  frolicsome, 
roguish  little  elf,  with  merriment  lurking  in  every  feature  of 
her  face.  The  third  was  the  head  of  an  old  woman,  colfTed 
with  the  marmotte,  the  ancient  head-dress  of  the  peasant 
woman.  The  old  woman  was  a  model  sent  Miss  Whitney  on 
application.  But  she  came  with  the  damaged  reputation  of 
falling  asleep  the  moment  t^he  seated  herself  in  the  studio, 
and  consequently  of  being  worthless  as  a  model.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  keep  her  awake,  a  sudden  impulse  seized  Miss 
Whitney  to  model  her  asleep,  which  she  proceeded  to  do, 
carrying  her  effoi-t  to  u  triumphant  conclusion  in  a  work  of 
realistic  art. 

This  "  delightfully  ugly  head,"  as  some  one  calls  it,  abounds 
in  character.  The  French  artists  were  delighted  with  the 
quick  wit  of  their  transatlantic  contemporary,  who  hod  seized 
on  a  peculiarity  which  had  thrown  them  into  despair,  and  bo 
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tmtcd  it  M  to  nuke  it  {llustratire  of  her  rprsatlle  powv. 
Theae  three  diflcring  beadd  received  titc  high  conunendrtloa 
of  French  artists.  When  Mia*  Whitooy  ai^Iicd  lo  tbem  br 
toslniction,  wishing  to  work  with  one  of  them  in  the  Mwlto, 
be  replied :  "  Vt'hy  do  ymi  want  to  vtudy  with  FrviuJi  artirts? 
You  tisTo  nothing  to  leam  frum  them." 

KliM  Whitney  hiu  put  the  hctid  of  the  eleepir^  peasutt 
womnn  into  hronze,  eo  that  pcqietuity  will  lie  ^ven  to  this 
exoellvnt  work  of  realistic  art.  "  If  thnt  peasant's  head  hail 
been  dog  up  Bomowhcre  in  llnlr,"  saye  nn  artist  friend,  'it 
would  be  refrarded  aa  an  undonlili'd  nntiqiic,  it  has  such  direct 
truth  to  nature,  such  perfect  simplicity,  and  is  so  free  from 
the  afTL-ctatiiin  uf  mmlem  ftculirturc."  Whatever  the  idea  nf 
the  arti)4,  this  hroozo  bead  fitly  i(ynil>o1iM>ti  Fnnce,  — broken 
by  revolutions,  worn  out  by  war,  overcome  hy  domeslic 
violence,  drgradctl  hy  submission  to  a  de^jxiti^ni  under  the 
name  of  n  republic  —  deairing  only  rest. 

The  biloKt  great  work  of  art  which  has  occupied  Mis*  Whit- 
ney is  A  sitting;  statue  of  Harriet  Martineati,  n  grand  Kn^isb- 
wonisn  of  the  last  generalion,  whoso  long  life  of  -ipvpiity-four 
years  was  one  of  untiring  industry,  and  of  immense  accom- 
plishment. To  all  lovers  of  freedom,  to  nil  advocates  of 
justice,  to  all  who  l>elieve  in  human  progress,  to  all  women 
with  a  high  ideal  of  womanhood,  who  rebel  against  the 
infringement  of  their  rights,  and  demand  for  women  laigc 
opportunity  and  complete  justice,  the  memory  of  Harriet 
Martineau  is  unspeakably  dear.  There  are  hundreds  of 
women,  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  many  of  them 
in  the  afternoon  of  life,  whose  pulses  l)eat  at  the  mention  of 
her  name. 

The  statue  of  Miss  Marttneau  represents  her  in  her  prime, 
sitting  in  a  garden  chnir,  on  her  termce,  as  she  was  accus- 
tomed, when  in  thought  or  study.  A  manuscript  lies  in  her 
lap,  which  she  has  been  reading,  and  the  beautiful  hands  are 
folded  over  it.  A  shawl  has  dropped  from  her  shoulders, 
and  partially  drapes  the  figure.  The  hair  fulls  softly  about 
the  brood  forehead,  and  is  gathered  in  a  simple  coil  low  in 
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tlw  neck.  A  lace  head-dress,  habitual  to  her  in  life,  fiiUa 
gracefully  on  either  side  the  head,  and  softens  the  features. 
The  head  is  lifted,  and  the  eyes  look  out  into  space  with  a 
fiir-reaching  gaze,  as  if  she  ^ere  in  deep  thought,  and  felt  a 
reverential  sense  of  something  above  her  apprehension,  — 
something  above  and  beyond  her.  The  attitude,  the  expres- 
sion, the  pose  of  the  noble  head,  the  fuce,  instinct  with  grand 
thoughts,  the  dignified  repose  of  the  figure,  with  a  certain 
sense  of  reserved  power  in  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  statue,  all 
grow  upon  you  the  longer  it  is  studied.  It  is  now  being 
reproduced  in  marble,  symbolic  of  the  parity  of  her  whom  it 
will  commemorate. 

From  the  highest  story  of  her  home  on  the  western  slope 
of  Beacon  Hill,  Anne  Whitney's  studio  commands  s  pictu- 
resque landward  view  of  her  chosen  city,  — chosen,  notwith- 
standing its  perhaps  undeserved  reputation  among  sculptors, 
of  being  unfriendly  to  their  career.  Few  views  of  Boston 
are  more  enchanting  than  this,  whether  it  l>e  seen  by  moon 
or  morning  light.  But,  when  beyond  the  Common  and 
the  Public  Garden,  the  towers  and  spires  relieved  above 
the  wide  horizon  line,  "the  perfect  ilay  shuts  softly  in," 
the  view  is  unequalled.  Here  passes  her  diligent  and  de- 
voted life,  and  here  are  clustered  many  of  her  loveliest 
sketches ;  for  her  studio  is  peopled  with  "the  beings  of  her 
mind." 

A  model  of  Garrison,  soon  to  be  put  in  bronze,  sitting 
easily  in  his  chair,  confronts  yon.  He  leans  forward  slightly, 
one  hand  upon  his  knee,  the  kindly  eyes,  the  parted  lips,  and 
earnest  face  testifying  to  his  interest  in  the  question  he  is 
discussing  with  a  friendly  guest. 

Turn  a  little  to  one  side,  for  another  sketch  invites  your 
attention,  —  that  of  an  equestrian  statue.  Yon  recognize  im- 
mediately the  thoughful  face  of  the  noble  young  officer,  sitting 
his  horse  firmly,  to  whom  an  importnnt  command  has  been 
entrusted.  Farewell,  brave,  unsullied  young  hero!  you  are 
riding  away  to  death  on  the  battlefield.  To-night  you  will 
lie  cold  and  sdll  among  the  brave  dead  of  your  command ; 
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to-morrow  History  will  Tv-ritc  your  name  in  tetters  of  Ihing 
light,  —  for  ypH  ilto  thnt  a  ra*:e  may  live ! 

Across  the  room  etundit  out  a  sketch  of  a  difiierent  order- 
It  pnlpitiites  Tvith  life,  as  its  Hif-ti-vvt  i»  slinded  with  coming 
death.  It  is  n  inodol  of  Lief,  the  young  Norscncin,  the  dur- 
ing son  of  Kric,  who,  nearly  nine  centuries  aj^,  <li»covered 
Americn,  and  knew  it  not.  Sntling  frotii  hi^  niitivu  Norway, 
skirting  Iceland  and  Groenliind.  and  coasting  souUiwarJ  from 
Labrador,  he  sailed  into  Massachuiietts  Ray,  ant]  discovered 
the  New  World,  which  he  called  "  Vim-land. "  Clad  in  his 
corslet,  he  has  landed,  and,  raising  himself  to  hia  fiili  height, 
gazea  far  ont  Iteforc  him  with  engfr  cxpcctjincy.  On  his  face 
is  wonder  and  a  look  of  inciuiry.  tie  shades  his  eyes,  for 
the  morning  sun  blinds  him  ;  the  morning  air  plays  with  his 
clustering  lock» ;  it  t^  the  morning  of  h\i  young  life,  and  he 
is  foil  of  hope ;  there  is  morning  in  his  soul ,  for  ho  has  di«- 
oovered  n  world.  How  grandly  would  his  eager,  expectant 
figure  Htnnd  out  against  the  blue,  cut  In  colossal  marble,  and 
surmounting  a  lofty  column. 

Tliese,  and  other  sketches,  for  mera  mention  of  which  space 
18  lacking,  hold  their  places  in  her  studio.  Here  also  an 
reminiscences  of  foreign  travel,  in  bits  of  sculpture,  antique 
casts,  photographs  of  Rome,  and  gems  of  the  great  art  col- 
lections. Here,  until  death  stills  the  busy  brain,  and  robs 
the  hand  of  its  cunning,  will  Anne  Whitney  continue  her 
career;  for  her  art  is  her  life,  and  she  is  wedded  to  it  in  a 
marriage  that  will  never  know  divorce.  Here  will  she  con- 
tinue to  embody  her  beautiful  conceptions,  which,  sometimes 
faulty  in  detail,  and  sometimes  in  graces  of  finish, — some- 
times daring  to  audacity,  and  sometimes,  as  she  herself 
declares,  needing  severe  critical  judgment, —  are  yet  moulded 
by  feeling  under  the  le^d  of  thought,  manifesting  that  high 
ideal  quality  which  marks  the  artist  aa  distinguished  from 
the  artisan. 
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FRANCES    E.  WILLABD. 

BY  KATE  SANBOBX. 

An  AfMi-dtnner  Speech  —  An  Amusing  Incident  —  A  Southern  ClergTDMa't 
Opinion  —  UJM  Willard'a  Ancestr;  —  Memorlw  of  Childhood't  IHj«— 
Scenes  from  the  Put — Amusing  Extract  from  Her  Diaiy  —  Her  KeeD 
Sense  of  Homor — Climbing  tlie  Pyramids  —  "Genteel"  Gymnastlcs— 
"Paul  Tucker,  of  New  York,  Aged  18}"  — Miu  WlU&rd's   Life-woA 

—  E>ellvertng  Her  First  Lecture  — A  GennlneSensAtlon  — Enlisting  In  tlu 
Temperance  Work  — LllMratUy  and  Sense  of  Justice  — Rellgloui  Natun 

—  Specimen  of  Her  Oratory  —  Mairelious  Command  of  Language  —  Ex- 
peTlenecB  in  tlie  Soiitb  —  A  Southern  Welcome  —  How  She  is  Appra^lM 
at  Home  —  UnlTerMlly  Loved,  Honored,  and  Respected. 

E  live  SO    fust  nowadays  that  it  is  becoming 
tho  custom  to  publish    biographies  of  our 
notables  wbile  the}'  are  yet  with  us.    Eiuer- 
EOD,   Whittier,  and  Lowell  have    all    been 
eerved  up  by  ea^r  admirers.     If  you  ai-e  at 
all  distinguished  in  any  direction  —  from  poli- 
tics to  pugilism,  literature  or  leather ;  ifyou  Ve 
made  un  effort  to  perch  on  the  North  Pole  or 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  row-boat ;  if  you  do 
'  nothing  in  particular,  but  live  on  to  an  unconscion- 
able period,  you  may  be  sure  that  in  many  a  snug 
pigeon-bole  several  paragraphs  are  filed  away  which  will  tell 
the  public  at  the  earliest  moment  after  your  demise   every 
important  event  in  your  career  from  crudle  to  grave. 

If  Queen  Victoria  hurts  her  knee,  or  Bismarck  has  un 
nnusmtl  twinge  of  sciatica,  or  President  Arthur  labors  under 
a  spring  siege  with  catarrh,  or  a  stray  shot  through  a  carriage 
long  after  a  prominent  iitatesman  has  left  it,  gives  rise  to  a 
report  of  "attempted  assassination,"  then  the  elaborate  obit- 
uary notices  are  taken  out,  revised,  and  brought  down  to 
latest  date. 
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I  used  to  man'cl  at  the  celerity  and  exactness  of  these 
mortuary  triliutus;  now  lltcy  strike  me  ti.t  very  mucb  like 
that  famous  impromiitu  of  Shcriduii's,  which  startled  England 
by  itti  brilliancy,  but  which  was  found  in  a  deisk  after  \\\s 
dL-ath,  written  in  many  funn»,  litl>orud  over,  touched  aad 
rotouched,  poliaihed  until  it  shone  a  perfect  gcni> 

Harriot  Martimviu,  always  prudent  and  pmvidcnt,  wrote  her 
own  obituary  for  the  London  "  daily  "  with  which  she  had 
corresponded  for  yciiri*.  —  a  very  good  idea.  I  only  hope 
Miaa  \ViUard  amy  not  have  a  suppresjMHl  wish  to  write  mine 
after  reading  the  closing  pages  nf  this  Imok,  for  I  have 
promised  to  "do"  tluit  noble  woman,  and  as  the  various 
sketches  are  to  be  arranged  alphabetically,  I  am  sure  W  is  the 
iMt  letter  that  can  boast  of  Ixiing  the  initial  letter  of  any 
famous  American  name.  It  was  Gail  Itumilton,  I  think, 
who  said  with  wit  and  truth  that  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
among  American  women  to  sit  down  on  tlie  curbstone  and 
write  ooch  others  lives.  I  feci  the  awkwardness  of  the  aitua- 
tJon,  and  would  like  to  nm  away,  as  I  once  did  afler  listening 
to  the  heroine  of  my  story.     May  I  tell  you  about  it? 

It  was  two  yeiira  ago,  at  the  anniversary  dinner  of 
"  Sorosis,"  in  New  York,  and  I  had  half  promised  the  persua- 
sive president  (Jennie  June),  that  I  would  say  "something." 
The  possibility  of  being  called  up  for  an  after-dinner  speech ! 
Something  brief,  terse,  sparkling,  original,  satisfiwtory —  oh, 
you  know  the  agony!  I  had  nothing  in  particular  to  say; 
wanted  to  be  quiet  and  enjoy  the  treat.  But  between  each 
course,  from  oysters  to  black  coffee,  I  tried  hard,  while  appar- 
ently listening  to  my  neighbor,  to  think  up  something  "  neat  and 
appropriate."  To  those  who  have  not  the  gift  of  ready,  grace- 
ful, off-hand  utterance  before  n  crowd,  this  coming  martyrdom, 
which  increases  in  horror  as  you  advance  with  deceptive  giiyety 
from  roast  to  game,  and  game  to  ices,  is  really  one  of  the 
severest  trials  of  social  life.  Miss  Willard  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  honored  guests  that  day,  and  was  called  on  first. 
I  had  previously  indulged  in  an  ignorant  and  extremely  fool- 
ish horror  of  those  crusading  temperance  fanatics. 
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When  Miss  Willard  rose  and  began  to  speak  I  felt 
instantly  that  she  had  something  to  say ;  something  that  she 
felt  it  was  important  we  should  hear,  and  how  beauti- 
fully, how  impressively,  how  simply  it  was  said  I  not  a 
thought  of  self,  not  one  instant's  hesitation  for  a  thought  or 
word.  Every  eye  was  drawn  to  her  earnest  face;  every 
heart  was  touched.  As  she  sat  down  I  rose,  leaving  the 
room  rather  rapidly,  and  when  my  name  was  called,  and  my 
little  speech  was  expected,  I  was  walking  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
thinking  about  her  and  her  grand  work.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  had  never  met  such  a  woman.  No 
affectation,  nor  pedantry,  nor  mannishness  to  mar  the  effect. 
Of  course  it  was  the  humiliating  contrast  between  her  soul- 
stirring  words  and  my  miserable  little  society  effort,  that 
drove  me  from  the  place,  but  all  petty  egotism  vanished 
before  the  wish  to  be  of  real  use  to  others  with  which  her 
earnestness  had  inspired  me.  This  is  the  effect  she  produces, 
this  the  influence  she  exerts. 

Do  you  remember  one  of  the  poems  in  the  second  volume 
of  "  Hymns  of  the  Ages,"  beginning,  — 

*'  Late  to  our  town  there  came  a  maid, 
A  noble  woman,  true  and  pure, 
Who,  in  the  little  while  she  stayed. 
Wrought  works  that  shall  endure." 

The  last  lines  of  this  verse  express  the  blessed  results  of 
her  daily  effoils. 

A  clergyman  who  came  in  late  on  the  occasion  of  her 
lecture  in  Charleston,  said  :  "  I  expected  to  find  a  cropped- 
haired,  masculine-looking  individual,  with  hands  in  pocket 
and  voice  keyed  up  to  high  C,  and  could  scarcely  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  saw  a  graceful,  beautiful  woman,  simply  and  yet . 
tastefully  dressed,  standing  modestly  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
and  in  soft,  sweet  tones,  pleading  for  those  who  could  not 
plead  for  themselves.  I  had  not  listened  two  minutes  before 
I  surrendered,  and  I  could  now  no  more  doubt  her  call  to  the 
work  she  is  engaged  in  than  I  could  question  my  own  call  to 
the  ministry." 


wwAsca  E.  wnuuB. 


■Iw  »a>  cbUwI  of  (ftid.  LrtB(mawraviaF*»|nK>- 
ptl  aveoU  of  bar  life,  tkaa,  woA  of  tbe  jpaoe  aUanad  W  pva 
to  her  owa  wotdt.  BImm)  talk.  a»]  pm  «il  bIwits  iad 
UmI  «  lARWir  wui  or  WMua  haa  ^twl  '  aUKk"  to  dn»  &«b. 
U  wMdd  tdu  laa  loo;  to  mmb  aU  the  faaon  mamtrj,  §m 
IhBUuaffomhaattoamCmKtaati  mod  1  ifree  with  Chwfa 
Lank,  wfao  tlxniclrt  that  dwclUo^  wilh  Um  modi  pnb 
(in  ona'a  gvnaafci^  naila  oas  too  nocfa  like  a  pctato  — 
all  that  vaa  beat  of  ytm  imikr  tlie  jnvund.  ^llfic«  k  in 
rtato  UMi  one  of  Ihe  Wilknla  was  prattdent  of  Hamid 
Grilaga,  and  aoolbor  ^ptrad  aa  vke-picriileol ;  still  aaotber 
ma  paatnr  at  tbt  vnitaMe  "Old  Soatb.''  aocrtber  was  ^ 
arcliitect  of  Bunker  llill  Mimumefrt,  another  helped  Xo 
tomul  (.Vmixinl,  Mom.  That  is  a  record  to  autisf>'  the  bluest 
blood  of  Uofttoo ! 
I  FrBiH.-«a  waa  ttom  io  CfauivfaHIle,  New  Yoric,  Iwt  bin-  pomla 
I  TniKivad  toOheriin,  Ohio,  when  liiewasbiitthreeyearsofajce. 
Tlii-y  hail  tK)lti  Ir-^'Ii  Iwidicr*  an-l  wvrv  ii'iw  auximis  to  jwirMir 
tbcir  Btudies  farther.  The  &ther  was  soon  a  leader  at  the 
WcHt  ill  politics,  agriculture,  educiition,  and  finance;  the 
niotlior,  Ood  liless  her!  a  woman  f»r  in  advance  of  her  age, 
anil  liwtcTiiiincd  to  give  her  daughters  every  possihie  advan- 
tiig<!.  "  Siie  held  that  nature's  standard  ought  to  he  restored ; 
nnil  timt  woman's  influence  nnd  enfi'anchisement  are  the  foun- 
tains of  healing  for  the  majority  of  ills  in  civil  service.  Her 
ideal  was  that  if  our  di^bilities  were  removed  it  would  bring 
about  tilt!  Kummum  fjonum  of  human  desire  nnd  aspiration, 
and  argued  that  the  going  forth  of  the  two  halves  of  hu- 
manity would  help  solve  the  proliiem  that  so  puzzles  the 
thinking  part  of  the  world,  viz. :  "  Why  are  the  balance  of 
soul-forccM  80  hojwlessly  out  of  plumb?  " 

Willi  her  only  brother  Oliver,  and  her  darling  sister  Marj'. 
Fmncort  now  spent  thirteen  years  on  a  large  farm  near  Janes- 
villc,  Wisconsin.  Oh,  the  good  times  they  had!  the  merry 
romps  and  ingenious  games  and  imitations  of  mature  life ;  ami 
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who  can  doabt  that  this  constant  communion  with  nature  had 
its  effect? 

The  little  folks  got  up  an  infinite  variety  of  amusements. 
They  organized  a  board  of  public  works,  laid  out  towns  and 
villages,  dabbled  with  clay  in  their  *' Art  Club,**  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  literature  was  not  forgotten.  Frances  not  only 
edited  a  newspaper,  but  wrote  a  long  novel,  poured  forth  her 
soul  in  rhyme  and  kept  a  journal.  She  read  what  books 
she  could  find,  but*  the  library  was  extremely  limited,  and  an 
occasional  newspaper  brought  home  in  the  father's  pocket  was 
a  rare  treat.  What  a  pretty  word-picture  she  gives  of  the 
home :  — 

•*  You  ask  for  my  memories  of  those  young  years.  Were 
I  a  poet  I  might  sing  of  them  so  that  vistas  in  the  woods,  the 
murmur  of  streams,  the  odor  of  moss  and  violets,  and  the 
taste  of  nuts  and  hemes  should  come  to  your  imagination  as 
you  heard  me.  O  Nature  1  glorious  mirror  of  Divinity  1 
What  constant  students  were  we  of  thy  myriad  forms  and 
mysteries  all  through  those  years  of  childhood  ! 

•*  As  I  write,  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  dear 
old  home,  past  scenes  rise  before  me,  sounds  once  familiar 
are  in  my  ears.  Away  in  the  pasture  the  cow-bell's  mellow 
tinkle  is  heard,  bringing  suggestions  of  cool  and  shady  places, 
of  odors  moist  and  sweet.  The  drowsy,  dreamy  feeling 
comes  again,  the  same  which  the  music  of  the  bells  brought 
with  it  long  ago.  Again  the  wind  is  making  that  endless, 
breathing  sound  among  the  tree-tops ;  again  the  liquid  notes 
of  the  blackbirds  join  in  chorus,  in  the  poplar  grove  down 
by  the  river;  again  the  complaint  of  the  mourning  dove, 
sweetest  and  saddest  of  songs,  comes  from  the  lonely  depths 
of  the  woods.  And  so  the  spell  is  upon  me,  and  I  will 
picture  a  few  scenes  from  the  past. 

"  A  queer  old  cottage  with  rambling  roof,  gables,  dormer- 
windows,  and  little  porches,  crannies,  and  out-of-the-way 
nooks  scattered  here  and  there,  was  our  home.  The  bluffs, 
so  characteristic  of  Wisconsin,  rose  about  it  on  the  right  and 
left.     The  beautiful  Rock  River  flowed  at  the  west  side ;  to 


t  a  pnirfc  ■trakked  sway  la  idbH  tfae  borinm,  ytUow 
1  cnin  io  wimrnr.  fleecy  with  snow  in  tiic  vtnter  of  Xhe 
GroTM  of  oak  anil  hickory  m  aa  «itber  bsod ;  * 
naaiMtan  fbcMt  of  vtetjgneot  aJioast  DoncaJs  Uw  cotb^ 
fron  lb«  naw  of  pMUfi-ty ;  r  rine  —  the  Vir^inn  crocfier 
—  twicii:*  at  will  uoaikd  the  pilUnt  ortbe  piazm  and  over  the 
parlor  wiodows,  while  iu  rival,  Uie  Micbigan  ncMo.  clamliim 
OT«r  Irelli*  umI  Ijolurtrailu  to  the  roof.  The  air  ie  laden  with 
Uw  perfuoM)  oT  flowera.  Throogti  the  tbidt  and  Iiucanant 
growth  of  abnibbery  paths  stay  off  almlMalyt  tamptlDg  the 
(e«t  of  the  Guriou*  down  their  myslerioos  aiales." 

Bits  from  her  diary  nl  sixteen  fcbow  bow  perfectly  nalunl 
■od  girtiob  ibe  was  at  an  iig«  when  young  Ltd>c»  are  now  fitted 
tor  college :  — 

"  (*augbt  B  blutvjay  in  my  trap  out  to  ibe  hazel  thicket.  I 
knew  that  be  wasn't '  ^n>e,'  and  let  him  fp>.  The  scfaool-biMise 
in  our  district  is  just  fiuisbud.  1  shall  uUend  rcguUrly,  rbit- 
ioff  my  traps  on  the  way."  I^ter, "  Sister  and  I  got  op  long 
beffim  li^t  to  ]>rep«re  for  the  finrt  day  at  •ebool.  Put  &U 
our  books  in  mother's  sucfael.  Had  a  nice  tin  pail  full  of 
dinner.  Study  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  reading,  and 
spelling,  which  taken  up  every  minute  of  my  time.  Stood 
next  to  Pat  O'Donnhue  in  spelling,  and  Pat  stood  at  the 
bead." 

"Thiu  id  my  acvcntecnth  birthday  and  the  oath  of  my 
marlyrdom.  Muthcr  insists  thut  I  shall  have  my  hair  done 
up  womiui  fuEihion,  and  my  dress  made  to  trail  like  hers. 
Slu!  njiya  tilie  shall  never  forgive  herself  for  letting  mc  run 
wild  HO  long.  We  had  a  great  time  over  it  all,  and  here  I  $it 
like  luiother  Sampson  shorn  of  my  strength.  That  figure 
wont  do  though,  for  the  greatest  trouble  with  me  is  I  shall 
never  be  shorn  again ;  my  back-hair  is  twisted  up  like  a 
corkscrew.  I  carry  eighteen  hairpins;  my  bead  aches;  ray 
feet  arc  entangled  in  llie  skirt  of  ray  new  gown.  I  can  never 
jump  over  a  fence  again  so  long  us  I  live.  As  for  chasing  the 
sheep  down  in  the  shady  pasture  it's  out  of  the  question,  and 
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to  climb  to  my  eagle's-nest  seat  in  the  big  bunvoak  would 
ruin  this  new  frock  beyond  repair.  Altogether,  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  my  occupation's  gone." 

This  was  indeed  her  last  glimpse  of  perfect  freedom.  Soon 
came  a  term  of  study  with  Miss  Catherine  Beecher,  then  a 
year  at  a  ladies'  seminary,  from  which  she  graduated  with 
honor,  having  attended  school  in  all  but  thii-ty-six  months. 

Of  course,  the  next  question  was,  "What  shall  I  do?" 
and  in  her  readiness  for  work  she  taught  school  in  a  little  red 
hovel — a  regular  "deestrict"  school.  And  from  that  she 
went  on  and  up  until  she  was  preceptress  of  the  Genesee 
Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Seneca,  N.  Y.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  she  wrote  a  touching  tribute  to  her  sister  Mary,  who  had 
been  taken  from  the  happy  circle.  In  "  Nineteen  Beautiful 
Years  "  their  childhood  and  home  life  is  perfectly  I'eproduced. 

Next  came  two  years  and  more  in  Europe  with  a  friend, 
Miss  Willard,  studying  and  observing  as  she  travelled, 
writing  home  her  experiences  for  various  pa|)ers. 

From  her  lecture  on  "  The  Pyramids  "  I  give  an  extract  to 
show  her  power  of  graphic  portraiture  and  her  keen  sense  of 
humor :  — 

"  We  cross  the  limits  of  the  belt  of  green,  which  is  old 
father  Nile's  perpetual  gift  to  Egypt ;  the  desert's  golden  edge 
comes  nearer,  and  at  last,  our  white-robed  Arab  checks  his 
steed  at  the  foot  of  Cheops'  pyramid,  where  —  shade  of 
great  Pharaoh,  forgive  prosaic  Yankees !  —  the  Cheops 
restaumnt  treats  us  all  to  Smyrna  dates  and  Turkish  coffee. 
A  banditti  of  Bedouins,  fierce-eyed  and  unsavory,  surrounds 
us  as  we  emerge  from  our  retreat,  and  clamor  for  their  priv- 
ilege of  pulling  and  pushing,  twisting  and  hallooing  us  up 
the  saw-tooth  side  of  the  monster  pyramid.  We  get  speed- 
ily to  windward,  assure  them  that,  as  for  us,  we've  "  not  the 
least  idea  of  going  up"  (at  least  not  now),  and  turn  aside  to 
visit  the  tomb-pits  at  the  left,  hoping  to  shake  off  the  odious 
crew.  But  you  might  just  as  well  try  to  dismiss  the  plague 
by  a  dancing-room  bow ;  the  old  lady  Fates  by  raising  your 
hat;  or  the  neighborhood  bore  by  a  glance  at  your  chro- 
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ii(»D<.'tor.  They  rarocr  lioforc  us,  n  tittterdcmulion  throng; 
they  lag  behind  u»,  they  dance  about  us,  they  grin,  they 
groun,  they  Iny  their  huiiJs  upon  their  h«irt»  und  point  with 
mclodmiuutiu  finger  to  the  serene  heights  they  would  gladly 
help  ua  climb ;  whikt  the  ()ne  refrain  from  whifh,  for  two  oon- 
seeulive  hr«uth»,  they  are  utterly  inoupublc  of  refniiiiing,  U, 
"Gum*  up,  mittU^r  —  niadame  !  Viinkee  Doodle,  goin'  up! 
Ver  good,  thankee.     Yankiw  Doodle  gn  up  elwry  Ume  '." 

And  her  ileitcription  of  the  "getting  uiJ-stairs"  when  fairly 
Btarlvil,  is  cflpital,  hul  too  long  to  qnote.     She  wys :  — 

"  .lu.it  try,  some  day,  in  Ilic  «ol)tudo  of  your  »purtiUL-iit.  lo 
step  'genteelly '  from  floor  to  mantlepieco,  or  on  top  of  tiie 
burtuiu  ;  do  Itiis  one  hundred  times  in  fourteen  minutes,  and 
■ee  if  the  achievement  i(«'nt  u  feat. 

*'  Altore  the  •ulemn  doorway  of  the  King's  tomb,  in  letters 

teveml  feet  long,  done  in  block  p&int,  we  had  the  mortificfc-  . 

tion  of  seeing  tbia  inscription :  —  ^ 

'Paul  Titcker,  of  New  York.' 

"  All  the  way  up  the  Nile,  even  to  Pbilee,  we  had  found  thia 
same  epitaph  of  American  refinement.  But  on  a  tablet  so 
tempting  as  the  front  angle  of  the  '  Big  Pyramid,'  the  con- 
fiding Paul  had  vouchsafed  a  bit  of  personal  history,  else- 
where withheld.  Beneath  his  name  he  had  printed  in  strag- 
gling capitals,  this  time  not  more  than  a  foot  apiece  in 
altitude  — 

'Aged  18J.' 

"  It  was  a  pleasant  and  consoling  thing  to  know  how  tender 
were  his  years." 

During  her  stay  abroad  her  attention  was  drawn  to  the  dis- 
tressing condition  of  women  in  the  East,  and  indeed  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  she  was  led  to  ask,  "'WTiat  can 
be  done  to  make  the  world  a  wider  place  for  women?"  But 
she  has  never  been  in  the  least  un  extremist  on  the  "woman 
question."  It  is  the  "human"  question  that  thrills  every 
fibre  of  her  heart,  "  believing  that  whatever  dwarfs  woman 
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dwarfs  man,  and  that  her  low  estate  has  been  the  check  on  civil- 
ization."    She  is  a  true  lover  of  woman,  a  woman's  woman. 

On  her  return  she  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege at  Evanston,  Illinois,  where  she  labored  faithfully  and 
with  marked  success  for  three  years.  Says  Miss  Gordon : 
^  Were  one  to  ask  the  salient  features  of  her  work  as  a 
teacher,  the  reply  would  be,  the  development  of  individual 
character  along  intellectual  and  moral  lines,  the  revelation  to 
her  pupils  of  their  special  powers  and  vocation  as  workers, 
her  constantly  recurring  question  being  not  only  **  What  are 
you  going  to  be  in  the  world?  "  but  "  What  are  you  going  to 
do?"  So  that  after  six  months  under  her  tuition  each  of  her 
scholars  had  a  definite  idea  of  a  life-work. 

In  a  series  of  "  Talks  to  Girls,"  written  for  the  "  Chicago 
Post,"  she  says,  **  Let  me  now,  for  a  brief  space,  coming 
fi'eshly  from  the  field  of  active  service,  where  the  banners 
wave  and  squadrons  wheel,  try  to  talk  to  you  of  the  condi- 
tions of  success  in  this  wonderful  battle  of  life.  First  of  all 
I  would  say,  keep  to  your  specialty  —  to  the  doing  of  the 
thing  you  accomplish  with  most  satisfaction  to  yourself  and 
most  benefit  to  those  around  you.  Keep  to  this,  whether  it 
is  raising  turnips  or  tunes,  painting  screens  or  battle-pieces ; 
studying  political  economy  or  domestic  receipts." 

She  had  wonderful  power  over  the  girls  under  her  chaige, 
and  the  system  of  self-government  which  she  instituted  at 
Evanston,  in  order  to  develop  womanly  self-respect  and  dig- 
nity of  character,  was  a  success  while  she  presided  over  the 
large  household,  her  '*  unwritten  laws  "  and  her  personal  influ- 
ence being  a  stronger  control  for  good  than  any  amount  of 
strict  and  humiliating  regulations.  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby, 
was  her  ideal  teacher,  and  she  was  as  grand  in  her  place  as 
he  in  his. 

Fully  two  thousand  pupils  have  been  under  her  influence 
and  instruction,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  not  one  of  all 
that  number  but  was  led  at  least  to  think  of  che  nobility  of  a 
steadfast  Christian  life,  and  to  wish  to  be  something  better 
and  nobler  through  her  words  and  daily  deeds.     Even  the 
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unconscious  inflnonco  of  such  a  lif«  hu  power  beyond  e^ 
pr«»»ion. 

Just  ahoat  this  timn  ohe  addressed  a  womiin's  mistiioiiuy 
meeting  in  Chicago,  «nd  »  gentlenuin  vvlio  wti8  ]>rp«ci)l  wiis  so 
much  struck  hy  her  fitness  for  a  putilic  Kpcaltcr  that  he  called 
ou  hor  the  next  day  and  urged  that  she  develop  this  gift,  add- 
ing. "If  you  will  within  throo  weeks  prepare  a  lectare  on 
any  subject  you  choose,  I  will  present  you  with  as  fine  an 
audience  as  can  be  got  together  in  Chicago."  'With  this  he 
gave  her  fifty  dollars  as  prepayment.  Said  Miss  WilUtrd  : 
"The  pi-nposilion  >|uite  took  my  breath  away,  but  I  went  at 
oncti  and  laid  it  before  motlier ;  she  replied,  '  By  all  means, 
toy  child,  accept  —  enter  every  open  door,'  and  bo  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  lecture  on  '  The  New  Chivalrj-.'  the  suhstanco  of 
which  was  that  the  chivalry  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not 
that  of  knights  and  troubadora,  but  the  plain,  pnictical  chiv- 
alry of  justice,  which  gives  to  woman  n  fair  chance  to  Im  all 
that  fiod  gave  her  power  to  be.  In  it  I  stated  that  my  bro- 
ther bad  just  entered  a  theological  rourse  — just  what  his  sis- 
ter would  have  done  if  the  world  had  not  said '  No.* "  This 
maiden  effort  was  a  pathetic  protest  against  the  hindrances  in 
woman's  way  of  advancement,  "  The  lecture  was  ready," 
continued  Miss  \\''illard,  "  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks, 
and  with  no  manuscript  visible  I  appeared  before  an  elegant 
audience  in  Centenary  Church.  The  manuscript  was  with  me 
in  portfolio,  ready  for  reference  in  case  of  failure ;  but  I 
did'ntfail" 

The  lecture  produced  such  a  genuine  sensation  that  within 
two  weeks  she  hod  nearly  one  hundred  engagements  to  speak, 
and  her  career  as  a  public  orator  was  fairly  begun. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  "Woman's  Crusade"  in  Ohio,  her 
attention  had  never  been  called  particularly  to  the  tempe- 
rance (Question,  but  with  that  solemn  crisis  there  came  to  her 
what  she  calls  "  an  arrest  of  thought "  on  this  subject,  and  as 
a  result  she  felt  culled  to  give  up  all  her  other  interests  and 
devote  herself,  heart,  brain,  body,  to  the  work  of  saving  men 
from  the  cruel  temptations  of  the  ealoons. 
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There  have  been  two  occasions  when  for  the  sake  of  others 
she  has  devoted  herself  to  other  work  —  her  labors  in  Boston 
as  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Moody  during  his  revival  meetings  in 
that  city,  and  her  brief  editorship  of  the  **  Chicago  Evening 
Post,**  after  the  sudden  death  of  her  brother  Oliver. 

Miss  Willard  believes  thoroughly  in  finding  out  what  you 
can  do  best,  and  working  persistently  at  that  one  thing. 
Conscience  alone  must  have  decided  her  course  in  life,  for  her 
genius  and  versatility  would  naturally  lead  her  in  various 
directions.  With  her  power  as  a  writer,  her  marvellous  com- 
mand of  language,  her  keen  literary  judgments,  and  her  fond- 
ness for  books,  it  is  evident  that  she  could  easily  have  dis- 
tinguished herself  as  a  lecturer,  literateur,  author,  and 
remained  in  the  quiet  of  student  life,  which  she  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

There  are  various  ways  of  looking  at  the  temperance  ques- 
tion. The  cool-headed  scientist  reo:ards  all  excitement  over 
the  fiict  that  *'  intemperance  is  yearly  dragging  a  hundred 
thousand  of  the  men  and  women  of  our  country  down  to  the 
grave,"  as  "a  gush  of  sloppy  sympathy,**  and  states  seriously 
that ''  intemperance,  while  doing  some  harm,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  natural  agents,  is  also  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
good.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  succumb  to 
fflcholization  and  to  deadily  practices  that  usually  accompany 
it,  are  thieves,  thugs,  prostitutes,  gamblers,  sharpers,  ruf- 
fians, and  other  members  of  the  criminal  and  quasi-criminal 
classes,  upon  whom  whiskey  accommodatingly  performs  the 
office  of  judge  and  executioner,  cutting  their  careers  off  at  an 
average  of  five  years,  when  without  this  interruption  they 
would  be  extended  to  possibly  twenty  or  thirty.  The  cer- 
tainty and  celerity  with  which  it  ferrets  out  and  destroys  these 
classes  recommends  it  strongly  over  the  ordinary  process  of 
justice.** 

Then  there  is  the  moderate  view,  which  permits  good  wine 
on  the  tables  of  the  rich,  but  fights  and  legislates  against  the 
poor  and  adulterated  liquors  of  the  grog-shops,  which  are 
all  the  workingman  can  ever  hope  to  enjoy,  and  brands  as 
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fools  itnd  (Yiniinala  the  unfortunate  wretches  vha  from  iilhor- 
heel  tastes  or  liK-k  of  uill-pimcr,  slip  over  the  lino  rrom 
moderute  drinking  into  a  dmiikurd'j*  grave. 

This  i»  a  pleaimnt  way  of  (]uietmg  une's  conscience,  if  it  will 
t)e  tilillcd  hy  Kuch  n^mming.  We  hII  pity  or  loathe  the 
drunkard.  We  all  think  that  poor  folks  are  Itctter  off  with- 
out liny  liquor,  but  we,  in  our  conifortuhlc  liuitifMi  do  Dot 
intend  to  give  up  our  light  winos  or  an  ocrasional  bottle  of 
ehampugno.  Wine  is  a  blessing  if  pro[>erly  indulged  in,  like 
any  other  good  thing.  There  Is  nothing  quite  bo  satistj'iug 
Ks  a  gliiaa  of  Brsa'h  ule  or  Milwaukee  lager,  witA  a  little  luocfa 
at  noun  ;  and  nt  night  it  brings  the  sweetest  sleep.  And  in 
vasu  of  a  severe  cold  there  h  nothing  like  a  hot  whiskey 
punch.  Oh,  no  !  Wine  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  a  dinner  is 
never  elegant  without  it.  The  old  patriarchs  Iwloved  of  God 
ii»ad  it  freely,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  lind  much  in  the 

I     Hibic  against  the  aim  of  wine  in  moderation. 

I  This  seems  to  me  the  utterly  selfish  and  look-ont-for-the- 
comfort-of-No.-l  view.  Kxtremcly  pleiutant  and  easy.  By 
this  convenient  plan,  a  reverend  ser^'ant  of  the  Lord  can  hold 
a  sparkling  glass  of  Poramery  Sec  in  his  hand  at  dinner,  de- 
lighting in  lis  atimtilating,  chconng,  blessed  influence,  and 
then  sit  down  and  argue  eloquently  that  the  number  of  runn 
lioles  be  diminished  and  the  poor  be  properly  punisbed  if 
they  indulge  too  freely  in  the  strychnine  and  Ic^wood,  tRontB 
and  prussic  acids,  for  which  they  squander  their  hard  earnings, 
ThiH,  I  regard  as  nn  extremely  comfortable  doctrine  for  tb« 
well-to-do  to  practise,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  its  popaUrity. 
But  such  a  letter  as  the  following  from  my  "  Tribmie  "  of  to- 
day makes  one  wonder  if  this  is  exactly  the  most  Cfaristlike 
course :  — 

"  I  have  just  been  reading  a  description  of  Dundee  by  the 
American  reporter.  It  is  enough  to  make  every  Scottish 
man  blush  for  shame.  It  is  not  a  bit  exaggerated.  It  un- 
derstates the  real  condition  of  thousands  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  desecration  of  the  word  home  to  call  the  abode  of  the 
drunkard  by  that  hallowed  name.     The  women  and  the  chiV- 
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dron  snffer  wrongs  in  these  dens  equal  in  their  horror  to  the 
darkest  deeds  of  the  slave  passage.  They  are  crowded  into 
chambers  without  air  or  sunshine,  they  lie  on  beds  of  filth  and 
rags,  they  are  without  food  for  days  together,  and  they  are 
denied  all  that  makes  health,  not  to  speak  of  comfort,  pos- 
sible. Their  life  is  one  long  tale  of  woe.  In  country  vil- 
lages the  abode  of  the  drunkard  is  the  same.  The  spring 
returns ;  the  soft  air  stirs  among  bare  but  budding  branches^ 
and  the  crocus  and  snowdrop  proclaim  that  the  winter  is  over 
and  gone.  Amid  scenes  of  surpassing  beauty,  beside  our 
noble  river,  below  the  green  Law,  by  mountain,  stream,  and 
hamlet,  with  roofs  glittering  in  the  sun,  surrounded  by  all 
that  makes  Scotland  so  fair  and  so  beautiful,  are  scenes  of 
moral  pollution  which  ought  to  startle  and  alarm  us  all. 

**  The  evil  is  not  known.  Our  church-goers  in  thousands 
pass  by  on  the  other  side  and  close  their  eyes  to  the  misery 
which  is  so  near.  They  never  see  the  worst.  They  wonder 
at  the  zeal  of  those  who  have  gone  down  and  seen  with  their 
own  eyes  the  true  condition  of  our  people.  The  sufferings 
of  the  children,  especially  of  the  little  girls,  may  well  goad 
wise  men  into  fury.  Children  with  bright  eyes  never  see 
anything  that  is  pure  or  lovely,  their  little  ears  are  filled  with 
cursing.  Every  avenue  to  their  soul  is  choked  with  unutter- 
able filth.  More  than  five-and-twenty  thousand  people  in 
Dundee  live  in  single  rooms,  with  nearly  four  persons  to  the 
room.     Let  that  one  fact  be  considered." 

The  guest  at  a  dinner  whence  the  hostess  had  banished 
wine  was  met  by  practical  logic  when  he  petulantly  mur* 
mured  in  the  ear  of  his  next  neighbor,  '*  At  this  rate  it  won't 
be  long  till  these  fanatics  will  announce  that  we  must  dis- 
pense with  mustard  on  our  roast  beef  I"  And  the  lady 
replied,  ^If  taking  too  much  mustard  on  roast  beef  had 
saddled  this  country  with  taxes,  disrupted  its  homes,  dis- 
honored its  manhood,  agonized  its  women  and  children, 
emptied  its  churches,  and  crowded  its  jails  and  poor-houses 
to  overflowing,  I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  take  my  roast 
beef  without  the  mustard  to  the  end  of  tiqae.'* 

43 
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There  is  n  certain  tost  in  tliv  Bililu  wtiicli  bears  ratber  hard 
on  the  niodvmtv  drinker,  and  wliicb  has  t^ccomc  the  nratch- 
word  of  those  who  uiu  willing  to  deny  tlieiuselvcs  a  positive 
pleasure.  Ihiit  thoso  who  urc  not  so  strong  may  be  strcngth- 
encil,  And  8h<'lt(^red,  and  porbaps  saved.  "  It  is  good  neither 
to  eat  flesh  nor  to  driolt  wiac,  nor  anj-lliing  wherel>y  thy 
brother  Htumbleth,  or  is  oOondcd.  or  U  made  weak." 

Miss  Willard  is  ibo  last  woman  in  the  world  to  act  from 
»ny  desire  of  notoriety.  When  tho  Buinmons  ciime  to  her  to 
go  out  and  plead  for  others  she  was  studying  quietly  in  her 
country  homo,  imd  had  never  given  eerioua  thought  to  the 
liquor  traffic;  was  accustomed  to  drink  wine  when  abroad; 
"but  her  hc!irt  was  so  stirred  by  the  simple  story  of  women 
who  cared  for  the  tragedy  in  other  women's  lives  enough  to 
reach  out  a  helping  hand  that  the  whole  current  of  her  life 
was  changwl.  Under  a  ateody  lire  of  opposition  from  friendly 
ranks — the  Mows  that  Lcll  most  —  she  enlisted  in  the  tempe- 
rance work."  With  what  efficiency  and  pleasure  ber  own 
wonla  will  l>cst  tell. 

She  never  fm-gots  Chrisl,  and  his  presence  seems  ever  with 
her.     Her  spirit  will  bo  seen  in  the  following  quotation :  — 

"  My  friend  has  implied  in  his  kind  words  of  introduction 
that  there  is  one  important  thing  in  this  life,  and  that  is, 
Christ  must  be  King.  This  is  the  one  important  truth  of  all. 
Since  I  have  been  going  about  to  and  fro,  talking  to  the 
people,  I  lind  that  there  is  nothing  after  all  that  I  like  so 
welt  as  to  be  in  a  place  like  this,  among  Christian  women  and 
men  and  children,  and  talk  to  them  of  Christ.  And  when  I 
speak  on  the  question  of  temperance,  I  do  not  like  to  set 
aside  those  addicted  to  habits  of  intemperance  as  a  peculiar 
class  of  sinners,  for  though  those  who  drink  bear  visible 
scars,  —  were  the  marks  of  other  sins  so  apparent,  how  few 
would  escape  I " 

Her  beautiful  liberality  and  sense  of  Justice  is  seen  in  her 
refusing  to  remain  with  Mr.  Moody  as  his  co-laborer  in  the 
great  meetings  in  Boston,  because  the  good  man  in  his  zeal 
for  what  was  strictly  "  evangelical  "  forbade  her  to  speak  at 
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the  same  meetings  with  Mrs.  Livermore,  who  is  miiyersaliy 
regarded  as  a  devoted  Christian  but  belongs  to  the  Universal- 
ists.  Miss  Willard  *' could  not  but  feel  fellowship  with  every 
honest  and  intelligent  worker  in  the  dear  cause  so  close  to 
her  heart."  In  this  she  proved  herself  far  superior  to  her 
leader. 

Her  decision  in  favor  of  total  abstinence,  which  some  con- 
sider narrow  and  unnecessarily  rigid,  springs  from  her  broad 
philanthrophy,  her  desire  that  every  tempted  man  or  woman 
should  have  all  the  safeguards  possible,  and  that  none  should 
meet  their  doom  in  the  homes  of  their  friends.  She  says : 
**  There  may  be  those  here  who  think  that  a  glass  of  wine  now 
and  then  doesn't  make  so  much  difference,  after  all,  and  call 
ine  fanatical  because  I  urge  total  abstinence  —  who  foiget 
that  the  influences  of  society  wine-drinking  ail)  the  hardest 
we  have  to  contend  with.  The  drops  of  wine  in  the  banquet 
have  their  sequel  in  the  salt  tear-drops  on  somebody's  cheek. 
Let  us  not  be  content  with  looking  out  for  ourselves.  Let's 
make  society  a  kind  of  larger  home.  Let's  rally  around  and 
shield  the  tempted  man. 

**  We  temperance  women  of  America  believe  in  One  who 
shall  yet  be  crowned  King  of  Nations,  and  we  are  ready  to 
do  and  die  for  Him.  O  Christ  I  it  is  not  brute  force  that  has 
carried  on  the  triumph  of  the  cross,  since  the  little  proces- 
sion of  fishermen  and  women  started  out  along  the  hillside  of 
Judea.  No,  it  has  been  one  mightier  far ;  for  love-force  has 
won  the  battles  by  which  Thy  cross  grows  regnant  day  by 
day.  Prayer-force  is  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds. Prayer  has  been  raising  a  citadel  around  our  work- 
ers, high  as  the  hope  of  a  saint,  deep  as  the  depths  of  a 
drunkard's  despair.  If  prayer  and  womanly  influence  are 
doing  so  much  as  forces  for  God  by  indirect  methods, 
how  shall  it  be  when  that  electric  force  is  brought  to  bear 
through  the  battery  of  the  ballot-box,  along  the  wires  of 
law?^ 

And  her  steady  push  is  seen  in  the  closing  words :  **  We 
inean  to  go  straight  on.    We  mean  to  be  as  good-natured  as 
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sansblne,  but  as  persistent  aa  fate."  And  again:  "Snrecn 
does'nt  'happen.'  It  i»  orguni/.e4],  pre-empted,  captured,  by 
oooM»cnitcd  comnion  sense. 

An  extract  from  her  speech  on  the  "  Prerention  of  the  Sale 
of  Liquor  to  Minora"  will  give  an  idea  of  her  more  impos- 
oioncd  oratory.  One  ludy  tells  me  that  afler  heiirin^  her  she 
fult  that  Elbe  could  go  out  and  bo  a  "  prnytng  band"  all  by 
herself:  — 

"  My  brothers,  you  will  stand  again  before  the  ballot-box 
to  make  tliis  fuimc  decision.  Ob,  when  you  do  so,  lititcn  to  the 
piciidiog  voices  of  those  you  love  the  beat  —  the  women  who 
pray  and  watch  to  see  these  streets  mnde  safer  for  the  boys 
who  niu^it  90on  go  out  to  take  their  chiinccs  with  the  rest. 
Hear  Iho  tcmpcnmce  workers  of  the  land,  whose  ears  are 
weary  with  the  moans  of  the  heart-broken  and  the  lost,  w 
tboy  bid  you  gaze  upon  the  punoniina  so  often  seen  by  theco, 
as  they  look  out  over  the  Republic  in  this  hour  of  its  struggle 
and  it:4  humiliation.  Lxiok  yonder  at  the  pitiful  procession 
led  off  by  hundreds  of  poor  creatures,  most  of  them  young. 
Note  their  wandering,  uiicertiiin  footsteps,  weak,  aimless 
hands,  gibbering  lips,  Tacant  faces,  and  poor  dim  eyes,  where 
royal  reason  never  was  enthroned — the  idiots  of  Illinois  — 
fifty  per  cent,  of  them  made  so  by  alcohol ;  and  following 
these  with  rapid,  random  step,  see  this  long  line  of  maniacs 
whose  eyes  gleam  with  a  lurid  light  that  tells  of  horrid  and 
distorted  thoughts,  whose  manacled  hands  clank  the  chains 
tliey  evermore  must  wear,  and  remember,  more  than  half  of 
these  were  made  the  ^vrecks  they  are  by  the  beverage  around 
whose  sale  your  ballot  throws  the  guarantee  and  the  safe- 
guards of  the  State. 

"  But  do  not  vote  yet !  Listen  I  Yonder  they  come  —  can 
you  not  hear  the  shuffle  of  the  prison-gang?  See  the  men 
in  striped  garments,  and  with  close-cropped  hair,  fully  one- 
half  of  them  are  young  men,  too,  and  think  of  all  their  in- 
dustry and  skill  might  have  achieved  for  the  home  and  for 
tiie  State  ;  but  your  money  helps  to  build  living  tombs  for 
them  where  between  bolts  and  bars  you  pay  also  for  their 
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board  and  clothes.     But  eighty  per  cent,  of  their  crimes  were 
committed  in  the  craze  of  the  alcohol  dream. 

^  But  do  not  vote  yet  1  Here  marches  solemnly  in  sable 
garments  the  heart-broken  mothers  who  loved  and  cared  for 
these  boys  who  are  lost,  the  sisters  who  once  were  fond  and 
proud  of  them,  and  had  been  still  except  for  drink.  Shall 
their  tearful  eyes  and  mournful  voices  appeal  to  you  in  vain? 

^  But  do  not  vote  yet  I  See  the  long  procession  that  now 
follows  the  reformed  men  of  Illinois  with  ribbons  red  and 
blue.  Remember  that  they  have  made  a  holy  resolve  against 
a  desperate  appetite,  and  that  in  keeping  that  resolve  they 
have  worked  by  the  help  of  God.  Then  think  about  their  daily 
struggle.  Think  of  the  vow  they  have  taken  against  a  des- 
perate  appetite  ;  think  of  their  daily  struggle  in  a  snare  your 
vote  shall  help  to  tighten  or  to  loosen ;  see  in  each  worn  but 
manly  face,  a  plea  for  help  from  you,  and  then  in  God's  sight, 
friend,  decide  upon  your  duty. 

^  But  do  not  vote  yet !  For  last  of  all  and  most  significant, 
I  catch  the  pattering  steps  of  the  little  soldiers,  newly  mus- 
tered in  this  army  of  temptation  and  of  sin,  the  tender  little 
feet  that  walk  the  dusty  road  and  choose  where  two  paths 
meet,  the  narrow  or  the  broad.  Oh,  I  plead  with  you  to  make 
it  safer  on  our  streets  for  the  feet  of  the  ninety  and  nine  that 
went  not  astray  before  their  unsuspecting  steps  shall  cross  its 
threshold;  I  pray  you  close  that  open  door  to  shame  and 
death  !  Duties  are  ours,  events  are  God's !  Now  vote,  and 
may  God  deal  with  you  as  you  shall  deal  with  these  —  your 
brothers  and  your  sisters  and  with  God  s  little  ones.** 

As  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
Miss  Willard  has  shown  an  amount  of  tact,  energy,  and  organ- 
izing ability  that  are  extraordinary.  She  is  constantly  de- 
veloping methods  of  work  and  individual  workers,  and  has 
already  created  forty  distinct  departments  in  this  grand  army 
of  women,  who  are  working  cheerfully  and  steadily  under  her 
wise  direction.  "  She  is  without  doubt  foremost  of  workers 
among  Christian  women  of  America.  Rare  by  endowment, 
of  superior  education  and  high  purpose,  she  has  also  entire 
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fivcdom  from  conceit  and  other  forms  of  8c1f!shness,  possess- 
ing; fidelity,  enthusiasm,  sijiiiilicity,  and  swcotnosa  of  spirit. 
It  ia  enough  to  say  that  she  liiis  a  greiit  !*oiil,  and  swifUy 
recognizes  greatness  of  soul  in  others.  If  any  one  has  a 
good  trait,  Frances  Willard  is  sure  to  find  it  out.  Sodi 
qualilios  render  hor  pro-cmineiit,  and  entitle  her  to 
wear  the  crown  of  leadership.  She  u  not  a  hobbj-iat, 
nor  a  parljcle  one>Hi<lod,  hut  has  consecrated  unusual  talent 
U>  a  noble  cause,  ami  worlu  persistently  and  conscicntioosly 
for  it. 

"She  ia  the  originator  of  the  'Home  Protection  more- 
ment,'  i.^.,  the  ballot  in  woman's  hands  as  a  weapon  for  the 
protection  of  her  home. 

"  In  the  early  days  she  encountered  great  opposition  Itecanse 
of  this,  hut  now  there  ia  practical  unanimity  in  the  ranlu, 
and  the  phra.'^o  '  home  protc»ct{on '  ]»  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Independent  Pn)liih!tion  party." 

When  the  petition,  which  contained  the  si^fnatorefl  of  over 
thirty  thousimd  earnt'st  men  and  women.  wa>«  presented  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Miss  AVillurd  made  as 
address  which  was  remarkable  for  its  logic,  condensation, 
eloquence,  and  bristling  with  facts  that  would  convince  any 
hut  those  who  were  determined  for  personal  and  political 
reasons  not  to  be  convinced.  She  argued  that  women  should 
have  the  right  of  suffrage  in  order  to  regulate  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors. 

And  at  the  close  she  said  :  "  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  the 
ballot  when  I  paid  the  hard-eaiDod  taxes  on  my  mothei'a 
cottage  home,  but  I  never  said  as  much  —  for  though  I  honor 
those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  justice,  pure  and  simple,  I 
never  had  the  bravery  to  work  along  that  line.  For  my  own 
sake  I  had  not  courage,  hut  for  thy  sake,  dear  native  land,  I 
have.  For  love  of  the  dear  homes  whose  watch-fires  are  as 
heacon-lights  of  heaven,  for  love  of  you,  heart-broken  wives, 
whose  tremulous  lips  have  blessed  me  ;  for  you  sweet  mothers, 
who  in  the  cradle's  shadow  kneel  to-night  beside  your  infant 
sons;  and  for  you,  sorrowful  little  children  who,  with  faces 
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strangely  old,  listen  to-night  for  him  whose  footsteps  frighten 
you,  it  is  for  love  of  you  that  I  have  dared  to  speak." 

At  another  time  she  spoke  of  **  the  habit  of  strong  drink, 
which  changes  the  human  features  and  the  human  heart  so 
that  even  a  man's  mother  would  hardly  know  him,  so  that 
even  God  would  hardly  know  him.  The  fight  for  temperance 
ia  a  war  in  which  the  women  should  have  a  hand.  Year  by 
year  a  long  procession  is  passing  through  the  drunkard's 
door  into  a  drunkard's  eternity.  The  army  is  constantly 
being  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  boys  of  the  land,  who 
are  being  led  away  to  the  drunkard's  awful  doom.  The  Bible 
and  the  Gospel  of  Christ  have  no  enemy  so  great  and  mighty 
as  tlie  liquor  traffic,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  voted  up  or  voted  down  as  the  voters 
at  the  ballot-boxes  vote  for  or  against  prohibition.  It  is 
curious  that  nobody's  home  can  have  any  insurance  on  it, 
although  the  grog-shops  have  the  freedom  of  the  place  and 
are  licensed  to  do  their  deadly  work  if  they  will  only  pay  the 
money.  Traps  and  gins  to  catch  men  are  legalized  and  set  in 
the  streets,  and  into  them  the  heedless  and  unwary  fall  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws.  I  hate  the  sin,  but  I  love  the  sinner; 
I  hate  the  liquor  traffic,  but  I  would  do  all  within  my  power  to 
get  the  men  engaged  in  it  employed  in  some  better  business.'' 

I  can  think  of  no  surer  proof  of  Miss  Willard's  pre-emi- 
nent fitness  and  qualifications  for  her  mission  than  in  the 
reception  that  has  been  universally  accorded  her  at  the  South. 
She  is  a  Northern  temperance  woman,  and  a  woman  who 
addresses  large  audiences  from  platform  and  pulpit.  This 
was  something  decidedly  heretical,  but  clergymen  of  the 
most  fastidious  ideas,  bishops  who  had  hitherto  agreed  with 
Paul  about  woman's  keeping  silence  in  churches,  and  culti- 
vated Southern  ladies  who  had  been  strongly  secession  in 
their  sympathies  during  the  war,  all  extended  to  Miss  Willard 
the  most  cordial  greeting,  and  her  visits  to  the  South  have 
been  one  long  ovation.  No  money  was  asked  for,  no  collec- 
tions taken,  but  the  people  spontaneously  anticipated  all 
expenses.     The  best  room  at  hotels,  the  best  seat  in  palace* 
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**  Am  badgered  to  dcatli  and  yet  not  worried  a  hair.  What 
do  you  mak<!  of  that?  I  fancy  tlic  explanation  is,  that  uolesi 
]  am  an  awfully  deceived  wou]»u  I  am  desirous  of  doing 
(jod's  will,  and  :tu  tlie  clamor  on  tliis  little  footstool  of  Uis 
IH  liliu  tlio  huuituing  of  tnu»quitoe;i  outaid«  the  cmrtnin.  It 
rather  lull:*  mo  into  quiet." 

^^'c  have  noon  bow  Misa  Willard  in  regarded  by  the  public, 
l>ut  let  mo  give  a  tribute  paid  her  in  In-r  own  borne  recently 
by  a  life-long  friend.  It  was  said  at  a  Union  Missionary 
meeting  in  Evannton,  Illinoi.^:  "I  am  reminded  just  here 
of  what  Fnmces  E.  Willard.  my  friend  and  yours,  once  said 
to  me  in  one  of  our  quiet  talka":  — 

"I've  given  up  much  in  literature  and  art,  and  things  I 
love,  that  seemed  so  necessary  once,  but  now  I  think  there 
will  \>e  time  enough  in  heaven.  The  world  is  wailing;  soak 
must  Iki  redeemed.'  If  I  might  digress  a  little,  it  would  be 
to  thank  God  for  tbU  brave  eoul  who  has  gone  to  be  a 
Deborah  in  tho  army  of  the  Lord.  Here,  in  her  Evunston 
homo,  my  heiirt  throbs  a  little  quicker  as  I  romcml)er  those 
fii'st  diiy3  and  months  whc-n  she  entered  upon  this  new  mis- 
Bion,  miJ  eet  out  ujfon  her  errand  vf  Ivve.  Tbe  dilSculties 
and  trials  of  those  days,  the  weary  joumeyings  since,  the 
efibils  to  raise  tho  low,  to  cheer  and  stimulate  the  depressed, 
to  uplill  the  weak,  the  tempted,  the  fallen,  — these  are  known 
only  in  the  heart  of  the  King.  Stopping  to-day  among  her 
neighbors  and  friends,  my  heart  is  moved  to  a  more  loving 
ap[ircciation  of  this  large-minded,  tender-hearted  EvanstoD 
girl,  and  I  rejoice  that  fi-om  your  midst  has  gone  out  one  of 
tbe  noblest  representatives  of  American  Christian  woman- 
hood." 

You  must  see  by  this  time  why  Miss  Willard  is  universally 
loved,  honored,  and  reverenced.  "As  an  educator  of  women 
in  the  wider  sense,  as  an  emancipator  from  conventionalities, 
prejudices,  narrowness,  and  as  a  representative  on  a  spiritual 
plane  of  the  new  age  upon  wliich  we  are  entering,  she  takes 
her  place  with  the  foremost  women  of  her  time."  She  says 
herself:  "It  is  good  not  to  have  been  bom  earlier  than  the 
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nineteenth  century;  and,  for  myself,  I  could  have  rested 
content  until  the  twenty-fifth,  by  which  date  I  believe  our 
hopeful  dawn  of  reason,  liberty,  and  worship  will  have  grown 
to  noonday.  Oh!  native  land — the  world's  hope,  the  gos- 
pel's triumph,  the  millennium's  dawn,  '  are  all  with  thee.'  ** 

I  must  add  that  it  was  at  Miss  Willard's  suggestion  that 
Haystack  Mountain  was  christened  Mount  Garfield  during 
those  dragging,  anxious  days  of  the  President's  illness.  She 
said :  "  Surely  he  is  entitled,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  height  of  his  fortitude,  and  the  depth  of  the  people's 
love  for  him,  to  the  apotheosis  of  these  everlasting  hills." 

That  was  just  like  Miss  Willard,  to  think  of  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  and  see  that  it  was  done.  She  needs  no 
mountain  re-christened  to  perpetuate  her  name.  If  every 
man  and  woman  who  have  been  influenced  for  good  by  her 
life  and  aims  (pure  as  the  ice-capped  peaks  and  higher  than 
any  earthly  measurement)  could  assemble  in  one  place  to  give 
her  thanks,  would  it  not  be  a  blessed  thing?  May  she  meet 
them  all  in  the  life  beyond,  towards  which  she  ever  looks 
with  firm  confidence  and  hope.  And  of  her,  in  closing,  let 
me  give  the  Bible  text  which  comes  to  my  mind :  "  They  that 
be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and 
they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever.** 
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